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| Recommendatory_ Preface is, to a Work of 
real Merit, by no Means neceſlary, and toa 
L X bad one, can be of no Service; for which 
Reaſon we ſhall not endeayour at ;any Recommen- 
dation of this. Let it ſtand on its own Baſis, 
and ſubſiſt or fall according to its Worth, — As the 
Merit of others can by no Means diminiſh ours, or 
their Faults add to it, we deſire not to undervalue 
any other Undertaking, or over-rate our own; and 
to ſay, that other monthly Writers have not kept up 
to the original Intention of thoſe kind of Works, 
would be no kind of. Proof, that ours will be more 


| anſwerable to that Intention. „ 


All therefore that can be ſaid as to our main De- 
ſign, muſt be to lay open that Deſign to publick 


View. — If approved in the Form it at preſent 
ſtands, the Encouragement of the Publick is hoped 


for its Eſtabliſhment —— If. not, we ſhall think our- 
telves obliged for ſuch judicious Hints, as may tend 
for the Improvement of; our. Plan, and our Readeis 
may be aſſured, that no Opportunity which may offer, 
of rendering it either more uſeful, or more enter-, 
taining; ſhall- be neglected. NN 
The Produce of each Month, is propoſed to be 
divided into three diſtin& Heads, each of , which may 
reaſonably be ſubdivided into ſmaller Articles, as may 
be found convenient. „ i r mes. tt 
I. The firſt general Head will contain a full Hiſtory 
of Literature in other Parts of the World, cõnſiſt- 
ing of Accounts of the moſt valuable foreign Books ; 
Extracts from ſuch of them, as may contain any 
Thing particularly deſerving of Natzce 3. and occaſional 
Tranſlations of [mall Per, of Humour, Wit, or 


- — — 2 - 


8 Science, | 


2 reer. 


Science, very few of which ever reach farther than 


the Frontiers of the Country they are publiſhed in. 
'To theſe will be added, a Relation of any 
memorable Facts, or Occurrences, which may come to 
Fand, ard which ſhall be adjudged capable of afford- 
ing any Amuſement to our Readers. | 

This Part of our Deſign is entirely new in Eng- 
land, and will therefore, it is hoped, prove deſerv- 
ing of Encouragement, — And, indeed, the great 
Succeſs wherewith other Attempts of a like kind have 
been crowned abroad, ſufficiently evinces the Uſeful- 
neſs of ſuch an Undertaking. 

Pamphlets and ſmaller Tracts publiſhed abroad, ex- 
cept ſuch as make a very great Eclat, are ſeldom 
heard of amongſt us, and yet ſuch ſmall Works are 
generally more produftive of Amuſement, very fre- 
quently. produce more Novelty, nay, and ſometimes 
afford Hints of greater Uſe than the labour d Works of 


more voluminous Writers, who are frequently only 


Borrowers from, perhaps Improvers, on thoſe who have 
gone before them in the ſame Subjects. 

The Aſſiſtance the Undertakers of this Work are 
aſſured of from a foreign Correſpondence, will, they 
hope, enable them to make Choice of ſuch Things 
pox Ah as may be really deſerving, and to give a con- 
tinual Series of Entertainment of a Kind not to be 
met with any where elſe. | 

II. Our ſecond Part will have nearly the ſame 
Scope in regard to domeſtic, that the firſt has to 
foreign Writings. — The Intention of all theſe kind 
of periodical Undertakings, is, or ought to be, to 
conyey to Poſterity, the Remembrance of ſuch Works 
of Merit, as otherwiſe might have but little Chance 


of receiving in future thoſe Praiſes, which they may 


juſtly obtain on their firſt Appearance, Notice will 
therefore be taken of ſuch Publications only, whoſe 
Deficiency of Bulk alone, renders them liable to periſh 
by the Accidents of Time. As for larger Works, 
the Limits of our Plan neceſſarily excludes them, as 
a ſlight Account (which is all that our Deſign could 
permit us to Attempt) would by no means prove ſa- 
| „„ ol ny | tisfactory. 
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PREFACE. 
tisfactory. Beſides, a more ample View is periodi- 
cally given in another Work, with whoſe Merit we 
would neither vie nor interferee. 12 

As the Number of periodical Eſſays at preſent pub- 
liſhed, is ſo great, that few think it Worth their While 
to beſtow either their Time or Money on them all, 
and yet none of them, but at ſome time or other, has 
its Share of Merit; it is propoſed in each Number 
of this Work, to give ſome Account of every one 
of theſe Pieces, which ſhall appear worthy of any No- 
tice, during the preceeding Month, and the whole 
of ſuch whoſe Subject, either from itſelf, or the manner 
in which it may be treated, would receive Prejudice 
from an Abridgment. . "yy ä 

A Dramatic Hiſtory, will alſo be included under this 
general Head; wherein every new Piece which ſhall 
appear on either of the Theatres, will be taken due 
Notice of, ſome Criticiſm thereon be attempted, 
and the particular Excellencies, or Faults of new Per- 
formers, as well as of old ones in new Characters, 
will ve hahn. 

Throughout this part of the Work will be diſ- 

rſed various original Pieces, both in Vetſe and Proſe, 


ſuch as ſhall occafionally. come to hand; but as tlie 


Extenſiveneſs of the general Subject will prevent any 
want of Matter, we ſhall be cautious in regard to 
what is introduced of this Kind. And although the 
general Courſe of Rebus's, Acroftics, Anigmas, and 
other Pieces of the ſame Rank of poetic Diſtinction, 
will be left to the Acceptance of thoſe who may 
ſtand in need. of them; we ſhall by no means de- 
cline ſuch Aids as may be tendered to our Acceptance 
by Writers of real Genius ; Novelty and true Spirit 
is what we aim at. Theſe will recommend us 
to real Judges: to ſuch we write, and the Approba- 
tion of one of theſe will outweigh a whole Theatre 
of others. — For which Reaſon, although we ſhall” 
look on ourſelves as obliged to every one who but 
intends to ſerve us, we hope no one will think him- 
felt ſighted, if we' confine to ourſelves the DONS 
e | 


— 


P 


iy „ ene, 
of the Work, and to our own Judgment the Choice 
of what will, or will not be of Service to us. 

III. Our third general Diviſion, will be compoſed 
of two Parts; the firſt of which will contain all ſuch 
domeſtic Occurrences, and extraordinary Facts, as we 
ſhall have due Authority for relating; and all poſ- 
fible Care will be taken to avoid giving Way to cur- 
rent Reports, or News-Paper Repreſentations of Af- 
fairs. — The ſecond will conſiſt of the State of Europe, 
or a brief Account of what paſſes in the great World 
during the preceding Month; for which . Purpoſe we 
| ſhall make uſe of all ſuch Aſſiſtances as fall in our 
| Way ; but as none of the Perſons concerned in this 

Undertaking pretend to admitted into the Cabinets 

of Princes, the grand Coffee-Houſe Politicans muſt 

forgive our Errors, if they ſhould find us not ſo wiſe 

as themſelves in theſe Points. | | 

Thoſe who are willing to favour us with Commu- 
nications of any Kind, for the Service of this Un- 
dertaking, are deſired to ſend them (Poſt paid) di- 

rected to the Authors of the London Mercury; to 

be left at Mr. Vaillant's, Bookſeller, oppoſite Southamp- 
ton: ſtreet in the Strand; or at Mr. Griffubs's at the 5 


M Dunciad in St. Paul's Church-Yard. 13 
i And ſuch as ſhall be deſirous of having their Pieces . 
WM; returned to them, if not inſerted, may have them re- u 
"A delivered, at the ſame Place to which they were firſt | h 
directed; in a Fortnight at fartheſt from the Receipt h 
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Foreign Literary MRM olEõ. 
I. Foreign Books. 


An Account of an ESSAY on MODERN COMEDY x 
in one Volume 12me. publiſhed- at Paris, 


HIS Work is an Anſwer to another lately pubs - 
liſhed by M. FAGAN, in Vindication of the 
Stage. Yet, though it is profeſſedly written againf 
the Drama, it may be read with Pleaſure, even 
by the moſt ardent Zealots for it. — It is conducted with” 

the utmoſt Candour, and ſeems rather pointed at the De- 
fence of the Stage, than at the Stage itſelf, —— The Au- 
thor confeſſes, that, had Nothing been ſaid on the one Side, 
he ſhould have been filent on the other; yet as it is, he 
has treated the Subject with ſo much Mildneſs, and fo en- 


tirely thrown aſide the Eccleſiaſtic, that the Work is fully + 


diveſted of every Thing which can be; tireſome. or diſagrees 
* even to thoſe who may differ from him in Opinion. 
. FAGAN, the Author of the firſt Work, had en- 

3 to prove that as the Drama is at preſent purged 
from the Obſcenity, Prophaneneſs, and other Impurities, 
which formerly rendered it blameable, it is become, not 

only no longer faulty, but a valuable Treaſury of Morality, 
and a general School of Manners, ——— The Arguments, 
however, he makes uſe of for that Purpoſe, ſeem not to 
A 3 nao} 2 have 
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have been of, Force enough to convince our Author; on the 
contrary, he declares, - that the Eaſe of confuting them was 
what firſt urged him to the Taſk, —— And indeed, what 
he has done in this Reſpect, if it is not ſufficient entirely 
to overthrow the Stage, is at leaſt enough to prove that 
the Defence could have been of very little Service in ſup- 
porting it. | 

He does the ſtricteſt Juſtice to the Poets, as well as 
Players of the preſent Age, in regard to their Decency 
and Delicacy z but after ſhewing that there ſtill remain, 
amongſt the Pieces frequently. preſented, many that- are far 
from maintaining that Purity which is contended for, and 
that they are in general by no means of Service to Mo- 
rality, he proceeds to prove, (and it is on this that he lays 
the great Streſs) that the new Pieces, as well as the old, 
are extremely prejudicial and 5 to all kinds of Toople, 
but more eſpecially to Dub. 

The principal Objection he ales to 4 10 Wings, is 
the introducing Love- Plots into them. As it is on this that the 
whole Force of the Treatiſe turns, we cannot avoid tranſ- 
cribing two or three Paſſages from him on that Head. 

It is for the moſt Part, ſays he, by Means of the lively 


«© and well varied Pictures we find given on the Stage, of 
4 that fatal Paſſion of Love, a Paſſion ſo fatal to every 


4 Heart it takes Poſſeſſion of, and which either Sex, and 
« every Age is liable to ſuffer by, that Mankind acquire an 
« early Acquaintance withghat unhappy Senſation, and that 
« in all its Gradations, in all its Caprice. Tt is from 


e thence they learn to feel it, to * it, and to ſpeak 


<« its Language. 
« How many Perſons are there, /ays our Author again, who, 


if they were to be brought to a ſincere Confeſſion, muſt 
% own that their firſt Leſſons of Gallantry were taken at 
« the Playhouſe ? and that it was in that School they firſt 


« were taught the Art of giving Words to Senſations, in- 
ic ſpired indeed originally by Nature, but which without 
<« thoſe Aſſiſtances, their Simplicity had never —— 
« ed, or their Timidity dared to vent. 
« A Declaration of Love made with Addreſs, in a Piece 
have: ſeen performed, has opened their Eyes, and 
2 given, them a new Exiſtence ; whilſt ſuch a Declaration, 
| oi in- 


For M A T 1753. 5 
«« ingenuouſly and tenderly ſighed out, kindly hearkened to, 
« and attended with happy Conſequences, points out to 
« them the Path they are in Search of, and giyes them 
« Hopes of ſuitable Succeſs, Their own Situation is the 
« ſame with that of the Lover, whoſe Picture they ſee 
« repreſented before them. — The ſame Ardor, the ſame 
« Timidity ; in every Circumſtance alive. — What then 
«© have they to do, but to make uſe of the Means, and 
& purſue the Pattern laid down for them to follow,” 

From thence the Author proceeds to the younger Branches 
of the fair Sex. —— But as the Danger is greater to them, 
he expatiates more fully on this Article, and enters into 
a more circumſtantial Detail. — He has handled this Part 
of the Subject with great Addreſs, and in a Manner my 
forcible and perſuaſive, —— His Painting is very lively, and 
his Application ef it ſtriking and happy. 

He then endeavours to lay down a Scheme for a new 
kind of Comedy, wherein Love ſhall be entirely excluded. 
—— The Deſign is certainly not impracticable, but we 
doubt it will not ſaon be put in Execution. 

As our Time will not permit us to go further in par- 
ticularizing the ſeveral Parts of this Work, we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with only adding the main Principles where- 
on all his Arguments are founded, and they may properly be 
reduced to theſe four. 

1/7, That Comedy has hitherto been, and ſtill is, ſo far 
from ſerviceable to Morality, that it is on the contrary 
highly prejudicial to it, and that nothing can be more hurt- 
ful and dangerous to Youth, who are naturally ſo ſuſceptible 
of ill Impreſſions. . 

2dly, That the Arts of Moliere, and others, who have 
followed this Way of Writing, have, by diſguiſing the Dan- 
ger, rendered it ſtill greater, and that the Talents of dra- 
matic Authors give no kind of Title to a Juſtification of 
their Works. 

Zaly, That the Precautions propoſed to be taken, in order 
to render the Stage leſs liable to Cenſure, are extremely 
inſufficient, and that, as long as Love is ſuffered to ſubſiſt 
thereon, every other kind of Regulation, will prove of little 


or no avail, And, 
A 4 Laſtly, 


7 be London Monthly Mercury, 


- Laſtly, That if it ſhould be found impoſſible to * 
the Stage to a ſuitable Degree of Modeſty, and to deprive 
it of its venomous Power, there can be no Hope that the 
Church ſhould. ever diſcharge it from thoſe Cenſures, where- 


with it complains of being loaded, 


Wich reſpect to the Actors and Actreſſes, the Author 
ſpeaks of them according to the common Prejudice againft 
them; yet with Prudence and Moderation. He even al- 
lows, that there are many of them every way deſerving 
of the Friendſhip and Eſteem of People of Character. | 


But at the ſame Time is ſo happy in his Confutation of 


what M. FAGAN ſays in their Favour, that he ſeems to 


prove thereby, that they might either have been nn | 


better, or ought not to have been fo at all, 


2. A LETTER on the new Medicinal Baths. By M. C. 
Doctor of Phyſic at Paris. 

This Letter is a Commendation, together with an Ac- 
count of the Effects of the new medicinal Baths invented by 
M. GUERIN of Montpellier, and lately ſet up at Paris. 
They are only Stoves of a new and particular kind of Struc- 
ture, whereby the Steams of Aromatics, and of all kinds of 
Medicines, may be conveyed to thoſe Parts of the Body 
which ſtand in need of them. ——— The Power of theſe 
Steams is extremely ſurpriſing, “ for, ſays the Author, there 
« is Nothing ſo hard which they cannot ſoften, Nothing 
« fo thick which they cannot render fluid; and the Re- 
« ſult of their whole Effect, is a Floed of Perſpiration, 
c which ſcours the Veſſels, and carries away with it every 
© thing impure or extraneous, which might clog up the na- 
ac tural Functions, and conſequently impair the Health, and 
e theſe Baths ſo thoroughly cleanſe the Skin, that thoſe who 
© make uſe of them are ſaid to imagine themſelves in the 
Situation of a Snake, who has ſhed his Covering.” 

The Writer of this Diſſertation enters into ſome philoſo- 
phical Remarks on the Uſefulneſs of Baths in general ; 
theſe we have not room to take Notice of, any further 
than to obſerve with him, that the Fumes of warm Water 
are the moſt powerful Diſſolvent in Nature, and therefore 


the moſt proper for ſuppling the Joints, and freeing them 
from 


For M A T 1753. 9 
from every Thing that renders them rigid and impedes 
their Flexibility. — He then proceeds to make mention of 
the particular Diſorders wherein theſe Baths are of more eſpe- 
cial Service, ſuch as growing hard Swellings, Illneſs cauſed 
by the Alterations of the Seaſons, Obſtructions ariſing 
from Want of Perſpiration, or from old Age, thoſe more 
eſpecially of the Female Sex, Loſs of Appetite, and a too 
great Fulneſs or Spiſſitude of the Juices ; and concludes with 
Certificates from the Faculty of Phyſick, as well as from 
the Royal Academy of Surgery, in Confirmation of the Truth 
of what he has alledged in Favour of theſe Baths, 


3. The Life of CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANT, Sove- 
reign of Lucca; tranſlated into French from the Italian of 
MACHIAVEL. With critical and political Notes, by 
M. Dreux du Rader. | 

This is only a Pamphlet of about four Sheets in Quan- 
tity ; and as it is a Tranſlation of a Piece which cannot 
be unknown to the Learned, we ſhall take no other No- 
tice of it, than juſt tranſcribing, for the Entertainment of our 
Readers, the Deſcription the Author gives of his Hero. 

« CASTRUCCIO, fays he, was of a pleaſing Figure, 
4c tall and well ſhaped. His Addreſs was ſo graceful age 
« affable, that no one converſed with him without departing 
& ſatisfied. — His Hair was of the yellow Caſt, and he 
% wore it cut above his Ears; yet Hail, or Snow, he al- 
«© ways went bare-headed. — He was tender to his Friends, 
« but formidable to his Enemies. — Juſt to his Subjects. 
<< but faithleſs to Foreigners. —— He never made uſe of 
« Force to bring his Deſigns to bear, but where Cunning 
« was inſufficient; holding it for a Maxim, that it is Con- 
* queſt which gives Reputation to a Prince, and not the 
« Manner of conquering. —— No one was ever bolder in 
« expoſing himſelf to Dangers, or more dextrous in ex- 
« tricating himſelf from them; and it was a common Ex- 


e preſſion with him, that Man ought to ftrive at every 


« Thing, and never to let his Courage fail him, for that 
** GOD loved the Brave, becauſe he employed them to 
«« puniſh Cowards. — Both in the Way of Raillery and Re- 


proof he had a lively Wit and Readiheſs at Repartee, — 


Aud 


. And as he ſpared no Body in his own Satire, his Diſ- 
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« poſition was very well adapted to bear the being made 
ec himſelf the Subject of Satire.“ 


4. A Collection of Egyptian, Etrurian, Greek, and Ro- 


man Antiquities, by M. le Comte de CAY LUS. One Vo- 


lume in Quarto, printed at Paris. 

The illuſtrious Author of this Work begins by obſerv- 
ing, that the Monuments of Antiquity are extremely proper 
to give a fuller Extent to Knowledge. —— They explain 
ſingular Cuſtoms, they give a Light into Fats, which are 
either obſcure in themſelves, or related in an unintelligible 
Manner by Authors. — They ſet the Progreſs of Arts be- 
fore our Eyes, and ſerve as a Pattern for thoſe among the 
Moderns, who would cultivate them. — But it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the Antiquarians have but ſeldom conſidered 
them in this Point of View; they have for the moſt Part looked 
on them only as Proofs of, and ſupplementary to, the Study 
Hiſtory, M. de Caylus has not omitted the drawing theſe Kind 
of Lights alſo from the antique Remains, whenever Occaſion 


offered of doing ſo —— But heſeems to have intereſted himſelf 


principally in regard to Arts. His general Courſe of 
proceeding has been to ſtudy the Method and Style of the 
Artiſt, to dive into his Intentions, and follow him in the 
Execution. In ſhort, to look on theſe Monuments as 
the Proofs and Expreſſions of the Taſte which * in 
the Age and Country chat produced them. 

In this great and elegant Work, (which, for the Sake of our 
Readers, we wiſh we could give a more extenſive Account 
of) is given the whole Hiſtory of Art, traced down from 


the Remains we have of the Operations of it in different 
Countries. Firſt, we . perceive it riſe in Egypt, where it 
grows up with every Characteriſtic of Greatneſs, — 
From thence it paſſes to Etruria, where it becomes im- 
proved in Elegance, but in Proportion loſing of its Great- 


neſs. Tranſported thence to Greece, where by a mu- 
tual Combination of true Judgment with the nobleſt Ele- 
gance, it arrives at every Thing Perfection's ſelf is capable 
of performing. Laſtly, it comes to Rome, where, ſhin- 
ing only by the Aid of foreign Powers, after ſtruggling for 
= "Time with Barbariſm, dehold it ſink beneath the Ruins 


of that Empire. | As 


ſ— 
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As the Progreſs, and Execution of all Arts, are inti- 


4 ' mately connected with their Theory, M. CAYLUS has 


in many Places thought proper to make Enquiries into 
the Methods the Antients made uſe of in their Opera- 
tions. This Way of writing on Antiquity, is undoubt- 
edly the fitteſt ta give ſome Idea of true Beauty to our 
modern Artificers; and to ſhew them the Neceſſity of an 


b | Exactneſs which the falſe Taſte and Notion of Neatneſs, 


which prevails in our Age, is but too apt to make them 
negligent of, and may, perhaps, furniſh them with Me- 
thods of working, which have hitherto appeared imprac- 


ticable, probably for no other Reaſon, but becauſe no one 


has attempted to put them in Practice. 

The Comte has confined his Work ta the giving an Ac- 
count only of ſuch Antiquities, as either do or have be- 
longed to himſelf, Of theſe he has cauſed Drawings to be 
made, and Plates engraved therefrom, with the utmoſt Ele- 
gance and Exactneſs, and at a very great Expence; and has 
given ſuch Deſcriptions of them, as have the Advantage of 
the greateſt Simplicity, together with the utmoſt Clearneſs, 
and the moſt perfect Accuracy, 


5. A CRITIGAL ESSAY on the Eſtabliſhment and 
Tranſlation of the VE STERN or GERMAN EMPIRE 
and the ſingular Cauſes of its falling off from the French, By 
the Abbe GUYON. Paris. Three Volumes 8vo. 

This Work is divided into three Parts. 

In the 1ſt, The Abbe gives an Account of the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Empire by CHAR LEMAINE, its vaſt Extent, and 
the Manner of its Government. — Its being poſſeſſed by 
LOUIS the Debonnaire, LOTHARIUS, LOUIS, and 
CHARLES the Bald. —— After the Death of the laſt 
mentioned Prince, the Imperial Crown devolves to CHARLES 
le Gros, Grandſon of LOUIS e Debonnaire, and of the 
German Line. — The Indolence and Weakneſs of this 
Prince, during the Siege of Paris by the Normans, are 
the Means of depriving the Kings of France, Deſcendants 
from Charlemaine, of the Empire. ARNOLD, Baſtard of 
Carlomannus, excites the Germans to rebel againſt him; en- 
gages them to depoſe CHARLES le Gros, and cauſes 


himſelf to be named King and Emperox of the Germans 
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in His Stead ; and his Son ſucceeds him. Thus fepa- 
rated from her lawful Sovereigns, Germany ſucceſſively elected 
CONRA DE, HENRY I. OT HO, and the reſt who 
were afterwards in Poſſeſſion of the GERMAN EM- 


PIRE, fo called from the Depoſing of CHARLES AA 
Gros, but before that Time known by the Title of the 


Empire of the FRANCS. But this is no more than a 
general Hiſtorical Review of the firſt Part, which is, how- 


ever, extended to a very confiderable Length, from a par- 
ticular Recital of numberleſs Facts, which are every where 


ſufficiently ſupported by authentic Vouchers, 
After having thus eſtabliſhed the Foundation, and given 


an Account of the Tranſlation of the Empire, the Author 
procceds in the 


- 24 Part, to examine into the Reaſons whereto the Loſs 
of it from the French is to be attributed. He firſt con- 


futes, and proves the Fallacy of the common Prejudice, that 
this Loſs was owing to the Empire's being weakened by 
the Diviſion of it between the Sons of LOUIS / Debon- 


naire; and his manner of Reaſoning appears to have con- 


ſiderable Weight, ſince it was under CHARLES le Gros, 
in whoſe Perſon all the Conqueſts of Charlemaine were re- - 


united, that the Francs loſt the Empire. He then pro- 


ceeds to a particular Detail of the ſeveral Cauſes to which 


he attributes it, and which he treats of in ſo many diſtin 
Chapters. Of theſe we ſhall here give the ſhorteſt and moſt 
conciſe Account in our Power. 

Fir/?, The Weakneſs of LOUIS Debonnaire » Whoſe 
Sons, the Lords and Biſhops of that Time were conti- 
muy urging to depoſe him. Nay, ſo very bold, ſo open were 
the ſollowing Terms to his Sons, LOUIS and CHARLES 
te Pall, at the Diſtribution of the Eſtates of LO TH A- 
RIUS, „Je ds, by divine Authority, adviſe, exhort and 
« command you; that qe take unto yourſelves this Kingdom, 
« and rule it according to the Will of God.“ This was a 
fata! Pattern for Poſterity, which ſo long embolden'd the 
Grandees of the Empire to contemn their Sovereigns, to 


threaten them, rebel againſt them, deprive them of Part 
of 


ttc Biſhops, that they even dared at that Time to ſpeak in 
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b | of their Domaine, and even at length to depoſe them, as 


was the Caſe of CHARLES e Gros. 

The ſecond Cauſe was the temporal Power of the Popes, 
enriched by the Donations of PEPIN and CHARLE- 
MAINE. Notwithſtanding all the Care taken by the laſt 
mentioned Monarch, to keep them in Submiſſion and De- 
pendance, they inſenſibly ſhook off the French Yoke. Who 
could believed that GREG ORY IV. would have dared 
to enter France with a Deſign to depoſe the Son of that 
CHARLEMAINE, who had been fo zealous a Defen- 
der of the Church of Rome, and had fo nobly and fo rich- 
ly endowed it? Yet that he did fo, is certain. — And he 
would as certainly have proceeded in his Deſign, had he 


not had it ſignified to him by the way, by ſeveral Biſhops, 


that if he came to excommunicate the King, he would himſelf 
be excommunicated in his Turn. — The ſame Hazard ran 
CHARLES the Bald, from the Machinations of ADRIAN 
II. 

& It is impoſſible, ſays the Abbé, to avoid being ſtruck 
&« with the ſurprizing Contraſt there is between the humble, 
„ ſubmiſſive, and adulating Stile of the Popes, at the Time 
„hen they had ſcarce any Poſſeſſions, and the haugtty, 
© fierce and imperious one they aſſumed, after the Con- 
„ ceſſions of our Kings; fince after this Ara, ſome of 
© them not only pretended to a Right of diſpoſing of Crowns, 
* but did actually do fo.” — He proceeds to give the 
Proofs of theſe two different Periods, from the Letters of the 
Popes themſelves. But as he ſeems apprehenſive that the 
Extravagance of them ſhould render his Tranſlation fuf- 
pected, he has placed it every where in an oppolite Coluiau 
to the original Latin, 

The third Cauſe of the Loſs of the Empire was the Step 
taken by CHARLES the Bald, of ſending to demand the 
Imperial Crown of Pope JOHN VIII. This Pontiff, lay- 
ing hold of an Opportunity which he never could have 
expected to have had, cauſed the Affair to be ſeriouſly exa- 
mined into, and conſidered of in two ſeveral Councils; 
where having enquired into the Life and Conduct of that 
Prince, he was adjudged deſerving of the Crown, and a 


Menace of Excommunication denounced againſt all who 
ſhoutd 
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ſhould make any Oppoſition to that Determinatien ; and 

from hence are derived the Pretenſions of the Popes in re- 
d to the Inveſtiture of the Emperors. 

The fourth Cauſe was the Weakneſs of CHARLES 

le Gros, who ſuffered himſelf to be ſhamefully depoſed. 

The fifth, and moſt deciſive of all the reſt, ariſes from 
the Separation of the Germans, who refuſed any longer to 
be obedient to the Deſcendants of CHARLEMAINE, 
then reigning in France, This Point our Author diſcuſſes, 
according to the Principles of Grotius, and proves, or at 
leaſt endeavours to prove, the Unlawfulneſs of it. 

The ſixth and laſt Cauſe, he deduces from the weak Con- 
dition whereto the Kings of France were at that Time 
reduced, enfeebled as they were, and out of a Poſſibility of re- 
covering their Right, or checking a Rebellion. Next in the 

3d. Part, the Abbe GUY ON proceeds to an Examina- 
tion into the Right which the German Emperors have to 
rank, at the Head of their Titles, that of Emperor of the 
Romans ; and obſerves, that, as "they build on Nothing more 
than their Succeſſion to CHARLEMAINE, they have 
no Right to aſſume it, as that Prince himſelf ever declined 
it; and that he did ſo, he proves, I/. From the Conduct 


of CHARLEMAINE himſelf. 24h). From the Charters 


which remains of him. 3dly. From ſuch authentic Anec- 
dotes as are remaining in regard to him. 4thly. By Acts 
relating to ſeveral particular Perſons, paſſed during his Reign. 
5thly, By the Stile of the Emperors his immediate Deſcen- 
dents. And 6thly, By what happened to his Great-Grand- 
ſon, LOUIS II. This Author moreover proves from every 
kind of Writer, that the Emperors, before their Conſecra- 
tion, had no other Title, but that of Kings of Germany. 

The Original of the Title of King of the Romans, is alſo 
another. Ancedote which our Author here furniſhes us with. 
— It was given, he ſays, for the firſt Time to the Em- 
peror CONRADE III. in the XIIth Century, by a factious 
Party, who were deſirous of depriving Pope LUCIUS II. 
of all Power and. Authority at Rome. — Delighted with 
this new Title, CON RADE gave it to his Son HENRY, 


and in Proceſs of Time, it came to have that Uſe aſMgn'd 


to it, which all the World is now acquainted with, that 
ef inſuring the Imperial Dignity, The 
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The whole Work is conducted throughout with great 


| Method, and a profound Depth of Knowledge, and con- 


cludes with an Account of the Eſtabliſhment and Rights cf 
the ſeveral Electors. 


6. ANE 99 AY the Principles of Harmony ; containing 
the Theory of Harmony in general, the reſpective Laws 
of Harmony and Melody, the Fundamental Baſs, and the 
minor Modulation, at Paris. 

This Work conſiſts of three feveral Eſſays, and is the 
Production of M. le Serre, not a profeſſed Muſician, but 
an eminent Painter, who has in his. own Way made a con- 
fiderable Figure in ſeveral Parts of the World, and more 
eſpecially at Viema, on Account of the Paintings he has 
made in Miniature, of the Imperial Family. 

The firſt of theſe Eſſays is a kind of preliminary Diſ- 
courſe, and turns principally on the Uſefulneſs of having a 
Theory laid down for all Arts in general, and a more par- 
ticular Demonſtration of the Poſſibility and Advantage of 
Teducing Harmony to ſuch an Art. 

The other two are upon two different and very com- 
plex Points, in regard to the Science of Muſic, and bear 
the Character of being extremely well executed; but as 
the Extent of a Work of this Nature, will not permit us 
to enter into the Depth of Science, and Books of deep 


Knowledge muſt greatly ſuffer by an Abridgment, we think 


ourſelves diſcharged of the Duty we owe to our Readers, 
in having mentioned a Treatiſe of this Kind, without en- 
tering into a more particular Detail in relation to it. : 

7. A Treatiſe on Optics; containing the Newtonian Syſ- 
tem, in regard to the Theory of Light, with Solutions of 
the principally Problems in Optics, and An At Paris, 
by M. 1 Marquis de Courtivron. | 

This Work is divided into three Parts; in the firſt where- 
of the Author, after having conſidered in the View of Com- 


| | pariſon, and ſufficiently weighed, the Opinions of the two 


modern Philoſophers, NEW T ON and DESCARTES,. 
in Reſpeft to the Theory of Light, makes no Doubt of 
giving 


„ 
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giving the Preference to the former, from the general Agree- 


ment, which appears throughout his whole Syſtem, | 
The ſecond Part, contains the Principles of Dioptrics and 


Catoptrics, which is accompanied by a Series of Problems, 


whereof the Author has given new Solutions, and by the 


Aſſiſtance of which, by mere Subſtitution, may be ſolved 


all the Queſtions which can poſſibly ariſe. on thoſe Heads. 


The firſt Chapter is taken up with a Determination of 


the Focuſes of all kinds of Lenſes, and the ſecond of thoſe 


of Mirrours; in which Chapter alſo, the Author propoſes an 


Experiment to make uſe of Mirrours inſtead of Lenſes, in 
the Conſtruction of Cameræ obſcure. He then proceeds to 
take Notice of the Aberrations in Images, cauſed by the 
Sphericity of Convex and Concave Mirrours. — And the 
whole of this Part of the Work, appears to be extremely 
ſerviceable in promoting the Improvement of Teleſcopes in 
general, and in explaining feveral Points which Sir J/aac 
Newton has imagined in his Optics. 

'The fourth and laſt Chapter of this ſecond Part is a 
complcat- Treatiſe on Rainbows, and contains a full Solution 
of many Problems on this Subject: but what appears the 


moſt curious, is the Method he lays down for finding the 


Dimenſions of the ſecond, third and fourth Rainbow, and 


ſo ad infinitum. 


The third Part treats fully on the Eye, and on the man- 
ner of ſeeing and diſtinguiſhing Objects, whether by the 
naked Eye, or by the Help of Glaſſes. The Author 
has here avoided entering into any full Detail, as to the 
metaphyſical Part of Viſion. And reſts his Demon- 
ſtrations on Phyſical and Geometrical Reſearches. 
He concludes with a very uſeful Table of the Lengths and 
Diameters of Teleſcopes, whereto is added, the Re- 
ſolution of a Problem, propoſed to the Author in the Year 
1747, by the late learned Profeſſor Kramer of Geneva, and 
anſwered by him at that Time. — viz, to find the Quan» 
tity of Light reflected by a circular Plane Mirror, at any 


given Diſtance. 


PRO- 
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Priceedings of the Foreign Academies. 


Ei a publick Meeting of the Riyal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Wedneſday, Nov. 13, 1752. 


ONS. 4. Fonchy, Perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
demy, opened the Sitting by an Elogium on the 
Marquis 4 Albert. 4 

M. le Monnier, M. D. read a Memorial, containing ſome 
Obſervations on the electrical Property of the Air. 

M. Macguer, read an Eſſay, containing a chymical Exa- 
mination of the Blue uſed in Painting, called the Pruf- 
fran Blue. 33 

The Pruffian Blue, is 4 chymical Preparation equally cu- 
rious in regard to the Theory of its Production, from the 
Effect of the various Subſtances employed in its Compoſi- 
tion, as it is uſeful in reſpect to Art from the Beautiful- 
neſs of its Colour. M. Macguer las ſhared his Attention 
and Enquiries equally between both theſe intereſting Points. 
In the Year 1748, he read at a publick Sitting of this 
Academy, a Memoire, conſiſting of his Obſervations and 
Experiments, tending to introduce the Advantages of this 
delightful Colout, which had hitherto only been employed 
in Painting, into the Dying of Wool and Silks. —— The 
Experiments he had beer obliged to make, in order to bring 
an Attempt of this Nature to bear, had fufniſhed him with 
a freſh Inſight into the Nature and Properties of the Com- 
poſition, Which he had thus taken under Examination; and 
the Diſcoveries which wete the Reſult of theſe Obſerva- 
tions, have become the Subject of the preſent Memoire. 

In ordet to have the better Idea of what is intended by 
the Author; it will be neceſſary to inform our Readers, that 
the principal Ingredient which enters into the Compoſition 
of Pruſſian Blue, and without which it cannot be prepar- 
ed; is Iron. — Now as Iron, when expoſed to a cer- 
tain Degree of Heat, does of itſelf receive a very fine blue 
Colour, it has been generally believed by all the Chymiſts 
who have hitherto argued on the Pruſſian Blue, that the 
firſt Principles of that Colour are to be ſought for only in 

_= B . the 
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the Iron of which it is compoſed : The only Difference 
between them has been, that ſome ſuppoſe it to proceed 
from the inflammable bituminous Matter contained in the 
Iron, and others that it is only the Iron itſelf ; but ſo ſepara- 
ted and diffus'd, as to appear of a bright blue, which they 
have imagined to be the natural Colour of that Metal. 

M. Macguer, having obſerved that on the heating of po- 
liſhed Iron, it received not only a very fine blue, but more- 
over a yellow, orange, crimſon, purple and violet Colour, 
and that Copper does alſo take the ſame Colours when heated 
to a certain Degree, was apprehenſive that none of theſe Co- 
lours given to Metals by the Power of Heat, might be the 
real Colours of thoſe Metals, but only cauſed by ſome ſingu- 
lar Alteration in their inflammable Principle, more or leſs 


develloped or burnt up by the Heat, That conſequently the 


blue Colour given to Iron by Heat is not eſſential to it, any 
more than to Copper, which acquires it by the ſame Means, 
and therefore may not be ſo to the Pruſſian Blue. 

This Conſideration ſet him on making a ſtrict Exami- 
nation and exact Analyſis of the Subſtance before us. In 
order to which after many preliminary Experiments, M. 
Macquer expoſed the Pruſſian Blue to the Action of the 
ſtrongeſt Diſſolvents known by the Chymiſts, none of which 


had any Effect on it, till he came to make uſe of what he 


calls a fixt alcaline alte. But the Power of this was very 
ſtrong, ſudden, and ſurpriſing, as it inſtantly deſtroyed the 


blue Colour, changing fit all at once to a ruſty yellow. M. 


Macquer amaz'd, yet pleaſed at this ſudden Alteration, pro- 


cceded to an Examination of this yellow Matter, and by a 


very ſew proper Experiments on it, found it to be a true and 
abſolute Ruſt of Iron, ſoluble in Aqua Fortis, and eaſily at- 
tracted by the magnetic Properties, natural to Iron, but not 
at all ſo to the Pruſſian Blue, which is a Particular of very 
great Conſequence to remark, 

M. Macgquer was now no longer in doubt, that the entire 
Deſtruction of the Colour of the Pruſſian Blue was a real 
Decompoſition, occaſioned by the Diſſolvent; and became 
ſatisfied that this Colour was not that of pure * but of a 
Subſtance compounded of that Metal, and ſome other Matter, 


: which 
* This he imagined to be the Peart Ages, or Eſſential Salt of the Fir. 
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XZ which the Alkali had deprived it of. To be more thoroughly 


ſatisfied of this, however, he reapplied the Reſiduum of 
the Pruff: an Blue, which had been diſſolved by the Alkali 


to Iron, in order to find if by that Means it could be again 


reſtored to its Colour ; which Experiment ſucceeded. to his 
utmoſt With, 

Theſe kind of ReproduRtions formed by the r 
tion of firſt Principles, are undoubted Demonſtrations of 
the Diſcovery of the firſt Principles of the Bodies fo re- 
produced, And we may ſafely venture to affirm, that M. 
Macguer has fully proved, That the Prufſ an Blue is not 
produced by a mere Devellopment of the blue Colour, which 
has been ſuppoſed natural and eſſential to Iron; but is a Com- 
poſition of Iron, and ſome other Subſtance, which, when combined 
with that Metal, forms this Pruſſian blue Colour, and which 
ſeparated from it, ſuffers it to return again to the ſlate of pure 
and ſimple Iran. 

This Diſcovery, which is the Baſis, and principal Ob- 
jet of M. Macguer's Memoire, is accompanied with many 
others, which although only acceſſary to the main one, are 
however no leſs intereſting than itſelf, on account of the 
Novelties they introduce into the Study of Chymiſtry, — 
The fixt Alkali itſelf, which takes away the tincturing Ma- 
terials from the Pruſſian Blue, acquires by the Combina- 
tion with it, Properties, hitherto unknown to it — Ano- 
ther kind of Alkali, which he calls a volatile one, and which 
is in that reſpect different from the former, has alſo a Power 
of incorporating itſelf with the Tincture of the Pruſſian Blue, 
and forming therewith a new Compoſition, poſlefied of no 
leſs wonderful Properties. — And theſe ſeveral new Combi- 
nations being mixt with Solutions of various metallic Sub- 
ſtances, thryw from them various Precipitations of different 
Colours, each of which might become the Object of freſh 
Reſearches, 

M. Heriſſant read ſome anatomical OWervations on the 
Organs of Digeſtion of the Cuckoo Bird. And 
M. Buache cloſed the Sitting, by an Eſſay of phyſical Geo- 
graphy on the Structure of the Earth. | 

After ſome general Conſideration on the regular Method 
of ſtudying the ſeveral Parts of Geography, M. Buache 

a - 
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"ll gives his own Opinion, as to what he looks upon as the | 
1 moſt conſiderable Portion of phyſical or natural Geogra- 
5 phy. He examines into the Continuity of thoſe great Chains 
of Mountains, which paſs through Sea as well as Land, 
and which he conſiders in the Light of a kind of Frame- 
1 Work and Support to our Globe. He then evinces, 
f | | that the Sea or watery Part of the Globe, is naturally 
divided into three large Portions, which form as many diſ- 9 

tinct Baſons or Seas, and laſtly he forms a View of the in- 

terior Configuration of the Sea; which he does, as well by ß 

drawing Conſequences and Deductions from his own Chart 
of the Ocean near the Equator, publiſhed in 1746, as by = 
2 laying dry the Channel between England and France, and q | 
4. | ſhewing, that under the Straits of Calais, their lies an Iſth- 
{ mus, &c. This he rendered ſenſible by a Figure in Relief 
of three or four Feet in Length, repreſenting the Bottom 
* of the Sea between France and England. He alſo laid be- 
1 fore the Company, A Plan and Profile of the Channel, and | | 
Part of the Northern Ocean, wherein is ſhewn the actual ; | 
| 


State of the various Depths of the Sea. —— And, with 
reſpect to his general Opinions, he had four large Charts, 
one of which was entitled, A Phyſical Planiſphere, ubere- 

T4 f fn are ſeen, from the Northern Pole, all the known Parts 
14 of the Glebe, as well Land as Sea, and alſo the great Chains 


1 of Mountains whichtraverſe it. The three other large Charts, ; 
4 repreſent the three great Seas we have been ſpeaking of, 5 
4 namely, the great Atlantic Ocean, the Indian Sea, and the | R 
13 great or Pacific Ocean, each of them. ſurrounded with the a 
Wy Lands which border on it, and the great Tracts of Moun- | 3 
14 tains, from whence flow the Rivers which run into it: 16 
WH | He ſhew'd, moreover, a Chart of Europe, and another of | 
= France, divided into the different Portions of Land, by the | ö 
+ Rivers and Chains of Mountains. , - 
15 At a Public Meeting of the Academy of Dijon, PD 20. 1752. x 
= The Academy, not having thought proper this Year to ; - 
14 beſtow the Philoſophical Prize, for the Reaſons ſet forth A » 


in its Programma, M. L' Abbe Leaiite, a Honorary Member' a p 
of the Academy, opened the Meeting by reading a Me- : 


moirey 
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moire, wherein he endeavoured to prove, that the Tem- 
perature of the Air of different Climates, is one of the 
moſt frequent and common Cauſes, of the Inclinations of 
thoſe who inhabit them, | 

He diſtinguiſhes three different Kinds of Climates, viz, 
Cold, Hot, and Temperate. 

The People of cold Climates are, ſays this Author, com- 
monly very ſtrong ;z and the Strength of the Northern People 
is the Cauſe of their Courage and Inclination for War.— 
Such was, according to Tacitus and Ceſar, the Character 
of the ancient Germans, amongſt whom even the Women 
took Part in the Chance of War; ſuch was that of the 
Scythians, and of the Huns, Goths, and Vandals, and ſuch 
is to this Day, that of the Muſcovites, Cofſacs and Tartars, 
who are of an extraordinary Strength, and who live en- 
tirely on Rapine and Plunder. The Buſineſs of Arms, if 
continual, takes from the Taſte of Arts; by which means, 
the Northern People we have been ſpeaking of, as well as 
their Succeſſors, lived only in their Charjots, went almoſt 
naked, and fed only on what they got in the Chace, or 
took from their Enemies, 

Cold rendering the Joints rigid, and freezing the Blood 
of the Inhabitants of the Northern Nations, they naturally 
give into every Thing that may put them in 1 Motian, and 
above all to ſtrong Liquors, 

The Imagination, which ſo ſtrongly marks the Charac- 
ter of the Mind, fails with them of that Vivacity, which 
tranſmits the Impreficas of Objects with Facility to the 
Brain; yet the Failure of that Vivacity renders them more 
ſerious ; they are uſually ſenſible, and .of good thoagh flow 
Judgments. They ſpeak little, but think juſtly 3 and their 
Writings ſpeak their Minds, Their Books are moſtly ſtudied, 


and go deep into Science, and are more intended to inſtruct 


than pleaſe. They readily engage in abſtruſe Subjects, and 
have Courage and Patience ſufficient to ſurmount every Dif- 
ficulty they meet with in the Proſecution of it; and the 
Manners of the People of the cold Climates are generally 
purer than of thoſe who inhabit the warmer ones, Their 
Paſſions are not ſo ſtrong, they are not ſo eaſily drawn 
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away from their Duty, and with much leſs Difficulty led 
back to it azain after a faux pas, 

That Warmth of Climate, which produces a different 
Temperament of Body in the Southern People, gives «them 
alſo a Difference of Inclinations, They are as cowardly as 
the colder People are brave, and have few good Soldiers 

in their Armies. Aerxes with ſeventeen hundred thouſand 

Men ſtruck no Terror into the Greets, and was ſhame- 
fully beaten by them. Alexander with thirty thouſand Men 
overthrew innumerable Armies, and conquered immenſe 
Countries. And we know that the Portugueze and Spa- 
mards have in theſe latter Times frequently overcome large 
Bodies of the Indians, with a meer Handful of Men. 

The Southern People are as treacherous, as they are lazy 
and cowardly ; and the Heat of their Blood, makes them 
fond to an Exceſs of the Delights of Love, and a Plura- 
lity of Women. — Yet their [maginations are lively, and 
often riſe to Enthuſiaſm ; and it is a Livelineſs of Imagi- 
nation, which produces the emphatic and hyperbolic Style 
of Poetry, which is more frequent in hot than cold Coun- 
tries. It was Greece which gave Birth to Homer, Sopbocles, 
Euripides, &c, and the molt celebrated Latin Poets, as 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Sc. of the Growth. of Italy. And in 
the Revival of Sciences, we may ſtill obſerve the ſame 
Thing; it was in Itah, that the good Writers, ſuch as 
Taſſe, Guarini, Oc. firſt began again to riſe. And in general, 
the hotter every Country is, the more lively the Imagina- 
tions of its Inhabitants. The Spaniards have more of it 
than the French, and the- French than the Germans and 
Engliſh, 

From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to cohclude, that 
in the temperate Climates, the Diſpoſitions of the Inhabi- 
tants muſt be more moderate, and better rend to the 
Cultivation of Arts and Sciences. 

Whereto can we attribute the Inclination of hs Chineſe 
to Arts and Sciences, but to the happy Temperament of the 
Climate where they dwell. It is not to be denied, that 
Policy, the Knowledge of Manners, and Poetry, have made 

no great Progreſs amongſt them; yet we cannot ſay they 


have been indebted to any but themſelves for what they -| 
knew, 
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know, ſince Arts and Sciences were a long while amongſt 
them before the Europeans came there, 

Nay, even among the Mexicans and Peruvians in Ame- 
rica, are-to be found People, who have like them been 
indebted to the Goodneſs of their Climate alone, for the 
Progreſs they have made in Knowledge, — The Accounts 
which the Spaniards gave of theſe People, when they firſt 
diſcovered and conquered them, inform us, that in Point 
of Government, they equalled the moſt poliſhed Nations, 
that they had amongſt them many excellent Cuſtoms, much 
Juſtice, Equity and Politeneſs. — That they were fond gf 
Glory, and that in order to excite it when young, they fre- 
quently recounted the great Deeds of their Anceſtors in the 
Songs, which they carefully taught their Children in their 
tendereſt Infancy, 

M. Barberet, M. D. and Aſſociate of the Claſs of Na- 


tural Philoſophy, next read an Eſſay on the Formation of 


Hail. 

He begins with laying it down, that although Fire is 
the firſt Cauſe of the Evaporation of the watery Particles 
and one Reaſon of their Riſe, yet that the Air has a very 


cConſiderable Portion in the Formation of Hail. He ſuppoſes, 


that Air and Water are mutual Diſſolvents of, and have * 
conſtant Action and Reaction upon each other. The one, 
ſays he, becomes charged with aqueous, the other with 
aerial Particles; all is reciprocal. The Air incorporates 
with the Water, and in ſpite of its Weight, obliges it to 
riſe; the Water abſorbs the Air, and notwithſtanding its 
Lightneſs, forces it down with it. The firſt of theſe Ac- 
tions, is the Inverſe of the ſecond; and they will give mu- 
tual Light into each other. 

He then proceeds to the Congelation and Fall of the Hail, 
which he treats of in the following manner, 

The Vapours are reunited, 1/7, by the Cold, which reigns 
in the ſuperior Regions. 2d!y, by the Action of the Winds. 
3dly, becauſe the higher they riſe, the more they are depriv- 
ed of their Diſſolvent. 

They become congealed, I, By their Diſtance from their 
central Heat. 24h, By Means of a current of Air, which 
diſplaces an hotter one, in order to ſubſtitute a colder in 
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its Place, 3d/y, By Means of ſaline Bodies, „ och by re- 
uniting the Moleculæ of the Air, form a denſer Atmoſphere, 
which by preſenting a greater Number of Obſtacles to the 
fiery Matter, retard its Motion. And 4thly, The Diffipation 
of their firſt Principle of Motion, the Fire. Violent 
Claps of Thunder are Signals for the Fall of the Hail, for 
as ſoon as the igneous Matter, which at that Time de- 
parts at. once from the Cloud, quits the aqueous Particles 
whoſe Motion it ſupported, they inſtantly harden, 

Electricity, perhaps, ſays the Author of this Memoire, 
may furniſh us with a Method of producing Hail, Who, 
continued he, would ever have imagined, that by the Aſſiſ- 
tance of this ſimple Property, apparently ſo little intereſt- 
ing to Mankind, they ſhould be enabled not only to ſecure 
themſelves from 38 but alſo to convert Clouds into 
Hail, — The firſt appears almoſt demonſtrable from ſome 
late Experiments; and the latter ſeems not at all improba- 
ble. — Clouds abound in electric Matter. — In order 
to diſcharge them of it, it is neceſſary to preſent to them 
Bodies which ate leſs abundantly fraught with it, to which, 
from its natural Inclination to ſupport an Equilibrium, it 
readily communicates itſelf. —In a Storm, it quits the watry 
Particles, to attach itielf to an Iron Bar, —- And from hence 
proceeds the Meteors, which frequently burn in Ships, where 
there is conſtantly a ſufficient Quantity of Iron to attract it. 

The Journal des Spavans of Fuly laſt makes mention of 
a Phænomenon of this kind, frequently ſeen after great 
Storms upon the Steeple of Plauzat, near Clermont i in Auvergne, 
This Steeple terminates in a Croſs, whoſe Extremities are 
pointed. There is often obſerved a Ball of Fire, burn- 
ing at each of theſe Points, for two Hours together; and 
as this Steeple is of the propereſt Form for ſtrongly attract- 
ing the fiery Matter, this' appears to be exactly the Caſler 
and Pollux of the Sea Men. 

It is by ſetting "Bars of Iron, pointed at their Extre- 
mities, upright upon electric Bodies, that our modern Phi- 
loſophers' take upon them to inſure us from the Effects of 
Thunder and Lightning —— Yet if this Experiment can 
be brought to bear,” may there not be more Reaſon for Fear 
man Hope from the Succeſs of it. — It is the Fire which 
aintains the inteſtine Motion of the aqueous Particles; and 
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if we come to deprive them of it, which would be the 


Caſe if every Houſe in a great Town was to be provided 
with a Preſervative againſt Thunder, theſe aqueous Particles 
reunited, and deprived of the firſt Principle of their Fluidity, 
muſt be converted into Hail, and the ravaged Countries 
would dearly pay for our Security from Thunder, 

The Sitting was cloſed by M. L' Abbe Richard, who read 
a Memoire on the State of Learning amongſt the Gauls be- 
fore the Roman Conqueſt. 

Aſter taking Notice that the Manners, Religion and Go- 
vernment of the Greeks and Romans, though treated on by 
an infinite Number of Writers, ſtill appears an inexhauſtible 
Subject, as new Lights are daily caſt upon it, the Abbe 
informs us, that he propoſes to quit this beaten Tra, and 
take a Path hitherto leſs conſiderable, and yet, perhaps, not 
leſs intereſting. 

We, ſays he (ſpeaking of the French) dwell under the 
ſame Sky, breathe the ſame Air, and are in Poſſeſſion of the 
ſame Territories, where formerly dwelt thoſe celebrated 
Gauls, whoſe Valour, Learning and Cuſtoms, merited the 
Eſteem and Regard of the moſt amiable of the Romans; 
why then, proceeds he, ſhould we be ſilent on a Subject ſo 


- intereſting to ourſelves as the ſetting forth the Glory of ous 


Anceſtors. ——Brightneſs of Anceſtry always forms the No- 
bility, and very frequently the principal Merit of their Pro- 
eny. 

2 He then proceeds to prove by a chronological Detail, that 
they were as well enlightened as the moſt antient and learned 
Nations, and even wiſer than the Egyptians and Greeks, who 
never attained to the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 
which was the firſt Point of Belief amongſt the Gauls,— 
In the Courſe of this Part of the Diſſertation he gives ſome 
Conjectures in regard to the Origin of the Art of Writing 
with the Gauls, which, as well as Painting and Sculpture, he 
pretends to have been taught them by Nature, aided by Re- 
flection. 

He next takes Notice of the Care taken by their Princes to 
cultivate thoſe Societies, which might tend towards the En- 
lightening the Minds of their Subjects, ſuch as the Bards; 
ho were the Chanters and Poets of their Nation. — Their 

Name, 
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Name, ſays he, which was no other than that of their Func- 


adopted by their Sovereigns.— As Mankind were not then 
acquainted with Writing, and every Thing was handed down 
by oral Tradition, it was extremely eaſy for thoſe who were 
the principal Depoſitaries of that Tradition, to conceal the Ob- 
feurity of their own Origins amidſt the Glory of Perſons 
wham they celebrated, and obtain for themſelves the ſame 
Superiority over the People their Miniſtry ſubjected to them, 
as thoſe celebrated Perſons had gained over the uſeleſs Beings 
whom Indolence and InaQtivity had left in Obſcurity and Con- 
tempt. — Theſe Bards had Colleges where they lived in 
Society together, and it's to one of theſe eſtabliſhed by them 


near Alize, that the City of 3 owes its Origin and 


Name. 
He then comes to the Druids. Their Fame, ſays he, 


could not be prevented from taking Air, notwithſtanding 


their great Caution to conceal it from Foreigners, and the 
Writings of thoſe Foreigners has preſerved to them a Repu- 
tation, which without them they never would have had at this 
Time, In the double Capacity of Philoſophers and Di- 
vines, excluſive of the Knowledge of Nature, they carried 
their Enquiries to every Thing which regarded the Regulation 
of Manners. Thus was it natural that they ſhould have 
a conſiderable Share in political Government; eſpecially at 
Times of Peace and Tranquility, when the Gauls, living in 


that happy Repoſe which is ſo proper for the Culture of the 


Mind and the Improvement of Knowledge, had nothing to 
tranſact with their Neighbours, whom indeed they had very 
little Acquaintance with. 

The further Explanations he gives in regard to their Phi- 
lofopby, Theology, and Morality, is principally founded on 


the Account Cæſar gives of them in his Bellum Gallicum, 


Lib. VI. 

He enters next into a full Detail of the Education given to 
the Gauliſb Youth, — An Education, which, with reſpect 
to the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Country, might be placed 


on an equal Footing with that of the Youth of Per/fia and of 


Lacedemon. — The Grandees of the Nation, however, were 
alone intitled to theſe ſublime Inſtructions, which Cuſtom 
ſeemeè 
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5 ſeemed only to have the general Advantage in View. It was 


extremely reaſonable . to take a particular Care of thoſe to 
whom the Fate of the People was in future to be conſided. 
The Commonalty are not formed for aſpiring to the 
more elevated Sciences. — And the narrow Limits wherein 
the Empire of Genius was confined amongſt them, led them 
to helieve, that Arts and Sciences would be degraded, if they 
were to be introduced to the Acquaintance of Perſons of ob- 
{cure Birth. 
M. Richard then makes a flight Mention of the L 

ſpoken by the antient Gault, which being poliſhed and en- 


riched by a Variety of new Terms, has produced the prefent 


Language of France. 
After a general Idea of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 


Gauls, drawn from the Account given of them by Cæſar, 
this learned Academician proceeds to a more. particular De- 


tail of them, wherein he collects and reduces to Method all 


that Livy, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Lucan, and many 
other of the ancient Writers have ſaid in regard thereto, 
Their religious Principles make up the firſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable Part in this Account: — He obſerves, that from 
a firm Perſuaſion, that the divine Majeſty could not be con- 


fined within the Limits of a' Temple, or repreſented by any 


Form whatever, they conſecrated Woods and Foreſts to his 


Honour; and gave the Name of Divinity to that ſacred Hor- 


ror, wherewith they found themſelves affected, whenever 
they approached thoſe Places fo conſecrated to their Deity. 
hat they looked on Worſhip as the neceſſary Con- 
ſequent and Companion of the Knowledge of- a ſupreme Be- 
ing; and therefore as they could not approach him in Perſon, 
thought themſelves bound to bear Teſtimony by their Reſpect 
to that grateful Senſe they bore ct all his Favours and his kind 
Protection. 

But what, our Author ſays, does the 3 N to 
their Opinions, is their Doctrine of the Soul, whoſe Immor- 
tality they taught, and looked on Death but as a Paſſage to a 


better Life. They held indeed the Tranſmigration of 


the Soul; but this was only a Corruption of their former 
Tenets ; from whence the Abbe would infer, that their Phi- 


lolophy was. of a prior Date to that of Pythageras. 
He 
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He next takes Notice, and enters into a very full Diſcuſſion 
of what their Knowledge was in regard to Oratory, Aſtro 
nomy, Mathematics in general, and Phyſic. After 
which, having thus determined what was the State of Litera- 
ture amongſt them before they knew the Romans, he proceeds 
to their Conqueſt by that Republic, and to the Methods 
whereby that Conqueſt was confirmed, and they prevented 
from ever recovering their Freedom. 

The Romans, he ſays, put an entire Stop at once to all 
public Aſſemblies amongſt them, which were not held under 


their Authority, and wherein they did not themſelves preſide. 


— This ſtruck at the very Stem of their whole Conſtitution, 
as it was diametrically oppoſite to that inviolable Secrecy 
which had hitherto ſupported it. And from the Inſtant the 
Romans penetrated into the very Receſſes of the Gauliſb Sci- 
ence, Learning and Liberty, which had liv'd together, fell. 
No longer were Aſſemblies held in public, either for Affairs 
of State or of Religion. No longer durſt the noble 
Youth preſent themſelves to be inſtructed by Men of Learning 
of their Nation, Whilſt Fear of giving Umbrage to their 
powerful Victors, who had fo my Mee of Revenge, 
ſubjected even Minds. 

Buſied with preſent Ills, and loaded with a reaſonable Ter- 
ror for F uturiiy, they neither had Power nor Leiſure ſor Re- 
fleQtion. All was Confuſion, Anarchy and Uproar, 
Peace and Science fled together from them, and much the 
greateſt Part ſubmitted to the Romans, only becauſe their 
Power was irreſiſtable, reſerving to themſelves the Liberty of 
Thinking, and living according to their ancient Cuſtoms, 
as far as the new Laws impoſed by their Conquerors would 


permit them. 
We ſhould in this Place, had we Room, give the Pro- 


ceedings of ſeveral more of the foreign Academies of Arts 


and Sciences. — But as the Limitsof a ſingle Number 
will not permit us to introduce them all, we ſhall defer ſome 
of them to our next, 


— 
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PRIZES to be diſtributed in the ſeveral Foreign 
Academies for the Years 1753, and 1754. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of SCIENCES, IN- 
SCRIP TIONS awd BELLES LE TTRES 
at PARIS. 


HIS Academy, deſirous that ſuch Authors as ſhall 
contend for their Prize, ſhould have ſufficient Time 
allowed them deeply to conſider on the Subjects offered for 
their Diſcuſſion, give Notice, that the Argument propoſed 
by them for the Year 1753, is to examine into and determine, 
What was the Syſtem of the antient Religion of the Romans, 
which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis pretends ts have been different 
from that of the Greeks ? 

The Prize is every Year a gold Medal of 400 Livres Value, 
and will be delivered to the Author of the beſt Memoir on 
the foregoing Subject, at Eaſter, 17 54. 

And thoſe Eſſays which are intended to ſtand for it, muſt 
be delivered into the Hands of the Secretary of the Academy, 
(Carriage entirely paid) before the iſt of December, 1753. 


Academy of Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres, at BOURDEAULX. 


The gold Medal given annually by this Academy is of the 
Value of 300 Livres, and will be beitowed in the Year 1753, 
on the beſt Explanation of 

In what Manner the Air, in Conſequence of its natural Qua- 
lities, atts on the Human Body ? 

The Subject propoſed for the Year 1752 was to determine, 

The Cauſe which rots the Grains of Corn in the Ear, and 
turns them black, together with the propereſt Means for prevent- 
ing thoſe Accidents ? | 

The Academy has thought proper to reſerve the Prize, and 
to propoſe the ſame Subject for the Year 1754, when thoſe 
Authors who have already ſent Diſſertations on this Head, are 
requeſted to add any new Obſervations they, may have made, 
and particularly thoſe whoſe reſpeQive Mottos were, Vertitur 


* 
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and Non fingendum 


in cariem viridi ſub cortice ſuccus. 


aut excogitandum, ſed inveniendum quid Natura faciat aut ferat. 


The Academy will beſtow another Prize, the ſame Vear 
1754, to him who ſhall determine in the moſt rational Man- 
ner, 

The Principles of cutting Vines, in regard both to the Dif- 
ference of the Vines themſelves, and the Diverſity" of Climate. 

The Diſſertations for 1753 will be taken only till the nat of 
May in that Year. 

"Thoſe on the other Subjects wif be Carriage paid, and 
directed to M. Secondat, Secretaire de Þ Academie des Belles 
Lettres, rue Momejan a Bourdeaux. 


Reyal Academy of Sciences Inſcriptions, and Belles Lettres at 
THOULOUSE. 


'The Prize given annually by this Academy is of five hun- 


dred Livres V. alue, and is given alternately to Subjects on 
Mathematics, Phyſic, and Literature. a 

That of 1752 was on the State of Arts and Sciences at 

Thoulouſe, under the Viſigoth Rings, and what were the Laws 

and Cuſtoms of that City under thoſe Princes. But as none of 
the Pieces hitherto preſented have fully ſatisfied the Expecta- 
tions of the Society on that Prize, it was thought fit to with- 
hold the Prize of that Year. 

For the preſent Year the Subject is To determine the Direc- 

tion and moſt advantagious Form of a Mole in order to enable it 
in the beſt Manner poſſible to reſiſt the Force of the Waters, in 

reſpe#? to every different Manner wherein they may tend to de- 
roy it. 

As the Prize of 1751 which was to have been given to a 
Diſſertation on the Theory of Hearing, was withheld, the Aca- 
demy has determined to add it that of 17 545 and propoſe the 
ſame Subject once more for that Vear. And Notice is 


hereby given to thoſe Authors, who are deſirous of ſtanding | 


Candidate for this double Prize, that the moſt exact and cir- 
cumſtantial Expoſition is required of the peculiar Functions of 


every Part of the Ear, of the Advantages ariſing from their 


Form, and of their particular Action in the Reception of 
Sound. 
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The Prizes will be beſtowed annually on the 25th of Au- 
guſt, but are received only till the laſt Day of January of the 
Year for which they are intended. 

The Direction is to M. £ Abbe Sapte, * Secretary 
of that Academy. 


Academy of Belles Lettres at MARSEILLES, 


This Academy, which having poſtponed the laſt Year's 
Prize, has two to diſpoſe of on the 25th of Augu/t next, 
will beſtow them on two ſeveral Pieces, the one in Verſe of 
eighty Lines at leaſt, and one hundred and fifty at the moſt, 
the Subject whereof is to be the Laws; and the other a Proſe 
Diſcourſe of fifteen or at 'moſt thirty Minutes Reading, on 
the following Theme, That Nothing is more dangerous than ill- 
placed Glory. 

The Prize is a Gold Medal of three hundred Livres, bear- 
ing on one Side the Head of M. le Marechal Duc de Villars, 
Founder and Patron of the Academy, and' on the Reverſe 
theſe Words, Premium Academia Maſſilienſis. 

The Eſſays muſt be directed to M. de Chalamont de la 
Viſcleda, Sec. perp. de I'Acad. de Belles Lettres, rue de 
PEveche a Marſeille ; they muſt be Poſt paid, and delivered 
before the 1ſt of May. 


Academy of Belles Lettres at AMIENS. 


Two Prizes are propoſed at Amiens for the preſent Year. 
—— The one is a Medal of ſix hundred Livres given by the 


Duke de Cbaulnes, Patron of the Academy, for the beſt Diſ- 


ſertation on the following Subjects, vi. 

In hat different Properties in Wool are neceſſary to render them 
fit for the Manufactures of France May net the French 
Wael be brought to ſurpaſs that of Spain, England, Ireland, 
and other foreign Countries ? In what Manner can abe 
Wael of France be made as fit for the Manufacture of that 


Country, as the foreign Wools ? And what would be the ſureſt\ | 
Means of producing an Oe in the Quantity of WWoel yielded | 


he 


in France ? 
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The other Medal of three hundred'Livres, the Gift of the 


Hotel de Ville, is deſtined to an Eflay i in Proſe on this Que- 
Rion z Whether it is eaſe o/t to fuccerd in Ae or Poetry? 


\ 


Sodom of Belles Lettres at MONT AUBAN, - 


A Prizeof two hundred and fifty Livres; the Gift of ths 
Biſhop of Mentauban, is annually beſtowed by this Academy 
on the beſt Diſcoutſe 3p veg to it on ſome Point of 'Mo- 


rality. a 


The Theme 2 this Yeat ts, that tht Corruption of Taſte 


ever * that of Morality, 
Foreign Dramatic Hiſtory. 


FN regard to the Fs Hiſtory of France, the two 
| Theatres of Paris have produced a greater Number of 


new Pieces, than thoſe of London in the preceding Year. — 


Of theſe therefore, we ſhall give our Readers a ſhort Ac- 
count. | 


I. The Heraclides, or the Heraclidæ, a Tis by M. 
Murmontel. i» 

The Plot of this Play i is taken from the Grecian Hiſtory. 
The Scene plac'd at Athens, during the Reign of Demophon, 
the Son of Theſeus, to whom Dejanira, the Widow of Her- 
cules, flies for Shelter, together with her Children, from the 
Enmity of Euriſtbeus, King of Sparta ; but only 6ne of them, 
and that 4 Daughter, is introduced in Pefſon into this Tra- 


gedy, under the Name of Olympia. Euriſteus however, de- 
termined if poſſible to exterminate the Race of Hercules, 


ſends an Ambaſſador to Demophon to demand the Delivery of 


the Heraclidie; and on Demophon's Refuſal ſo to do, Copreus, - 


the Ambaſſador from Euri/theus, in his Maſter's Name pro- 


claims War againſt Athens ; and Sthenelus, the Son of Demo- 


phon, who is deeply in Love with Olympia," undertakes the 
Management of it. Copreus remains at Athens, and raiſes up 


ſeveral Factions in that City; in Oppoſition to the Heraclide ; - 
this alarmed the King, and his Fears being further excited by 
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an Oracle delivered by the Prieſteſs of Ceres, declaring, © that 
« he never ſhould regain the Favour of the Gods, or meet 
« with Succeſs in Battle, till a Virgin of a noble and illuſtrious 
«© Birth ſhould be ſacrificed to that Deity,” he refuſes to pro- 
oeed any further in their Defence, but promiſes to affiſt them 
in Flight. Olympia, however, explaining the Oracle to mean 
herſelf, voluntarily offers to be made a Sacrifice for the Service 
of her Brothers, and will not be difluaded from her Purpoſe, 
by the Solicitations either of Dejanira her Mother, or her 
Lover Sthenelus; till at laſt, when all the neceſſary Preparations 
have been made for the Sacrifice, and ſhe is even led veil'd 
to the Altar, ſhe is reſcued by Prince Sthenelus, who. had 
diſcovered that the Oracle was an Impoſition, to which the 
Prieſteſs had been bribed by Copreus, in order to work on the 
ſuperſtitious Temper of Demophon, The young Prince 
brings her back to her diſtreſſed Mother, of whom he de- 
mands ber as a Reward for. his Services; ſhe joins how 
Hands, and fo ends the Play. 

This Plan is ſcarcely intereſting enough, andthe ins 
not ſufficiently numerous; it has however nothing diſagreeable 
in the Language, and ſome of the Scenes are very affecting, 
and interſperſed with many pleaſing and noble Sentiments. 


II. Le Duc de Foix, a Tragedy. This Piece is the Work 
of no leſs conſiderable a Man than M. Voltaire. It is not 
quite new; but only a Reviſal and Alteration of one which 
he brough ton the Stage in the Year 17 34, under the Name of 
Adelaide de Gueſelin, and which at that Time met with a very 
middling Share of-Succeſs ; and altho' it is now greatly amend- 
ed both in the Characters, Plan and Conduct, it is ſtill greatly 
inferior to many other of his dramatic Pieces; and in par- 
ticular ſaid to be as much below his Alxire, as the Bajazet of 
Racine is inferior to the Athaliah of the ſame Author, | 

The Hero of this Piece, viz. the Duke de Foix, is a Cha- 
racter compoſed of ſtrong Paſhons, faulty in Action, yet 
ftrongly virtuous in Principle, and never deſerting the Paths 
of Virtue, but when hurried away by the Force of violent 
Inclinations. It is indeed extravagantly drawn, years . 


beyond the Limits of Nature. And the e 
& 3 tor. 
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tion that can be made to it is, that his Repentance is rather 
too ſudden, 

The Language is the ſame with that of every Piece which 
comes from the Pen of this great Writer, every where eaſy 
and natural, yet ſupporting a proper Dignity, and in many 
Places delightful; and although there are a great Num- 
ber of Beauties in the Diction of this Tragedy, they are 
no where introduced unneceflarily or without having a 


proper Connexion with the general Subject. In ſhort, few 


Alterations ſeem neceſſary to render it ſtill greatly ſuperior 
to what it is at preſent ; but as this Piece has been publiſhed 
in England we ſhall omit giving ſo particular an Account 
of, and Criticiſm on it, as we propoſe to do of every 
Piece which cannot fo readily come to the Knowledge of our 
Readers otherwiſe. 


UI. A Comedy of one AQ, intitled, L. Amant de Iui-meme, 
or the Self-lover : This Piece has been played but twice, and 
never printed, 


IV. A Comedy in Proſe and in three Acts, called La Rivale 
confidente, which met with no Succeſs, | 


V, A Ballet by the Italian Comedians, Called Les Coron- 
nes or L' Amant timide. This has met with good Succeſs, but 
deſerves no more than to be juſt mentioned here. 


VI. Le PFatoux corrige, or the Jealous Huſband cured, a 
burleſque Opera, with Parodies on forge favourite Italian 
Airs, 

The Plan of this Opera is ſounded on a ſingle Incident, yet 
the Conduct of it is diverting and ingenious. M. Orgon, a 
a Citizen of Paris, is extremely jealous of his Wiſe, but 
without Cauſe : In order to cure him of which ſhe ſuffers 
him to find her in cloſe Conference with a Gallant, who, 
when he comes to ſeize upon him, immediately vaniſhes, 
and no one remains in his Place, but Mad. Orgen's Maid, 
This however enrages the Husband, and on the Conviction 
of his own Sight he declares he will part with his Wife, till 


aſter having tormented him for a conſiderable Time with his 
Sul- 
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Suſpicions, ſhe cauſes her Servant to turn round, and diſ- 
covers that being habited in Front as a Woman, and behind 
like a Man, it was her alone that he had taken for her Lover, 
and then tells him that it was only a Plot laid by them both to 
puniſh him for his ridiculous Jealouſy, This makes him 
aſhamed of his Behaviour, and reconciles them, and the Farce 
ends with a Dance. 


VII. Le Porier, or the Pear Tree, a comic Opera; the 
Subject taken from one of Fontaine's Tales. An old Man, 
who is in Love with his Ward, ſends his Servant, who is her 
Lover in Diſguiſe, into a Pear-tree to gather her ſome Fruit ; 
whilſt he is in the Tree he rallies the old Man on Freedoms 
he had taken underneath it with his Ward. He denies it, and 
with Reaſon, as no ſuch Thing had in Reality paſſed, But 
on the Servant's inſiſting on his Charge, he goes up into the 
Tree himſelf, and ſees the Servant and his Ward below in 
actual Careſſes; but coming down and finding them in the 
moſt decent Situation, he imagines the Tree inchanted ; . yet 
to be more thoroughly convinced thereof, he once more 
mounts, and whilſt he is among the Branches the Lovers 
ſtrike down the Ladder, and make their Eſcape | into a Fither- 
man's Boat which is ready to receive them. 

This Piece is taken from one of La Fontaine's Fables, is 
intermixed with ſome very pretty Language, conducted in an 
agreeable Manner, and has met with very great Applauſe, 


Foreign Literary NEWS. 


S the Diſputes between M. Maupertuis and M. Plat 
have made a conſiderable Noiſe in the World, 


that it will appear by the following Letters, which have = | 


handed about-in Manuſcript, and which may be depended on 
as authentic, to how great a Height of Inveteracy they have 
riſen, we thought our Readers would not be diſpleaſed with 
a Tranſlation of them in this Place, as they are extremely 
characteriſtic, and ſeem to give a juſter Idea than any thing 


elſe can do, of the Manner wherein each of theſe great Men 


act in their private Character in regatd to their publick Tn- 
mities. 


C 2 Fw: A P- 
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APPROBAT IO N. 

Berlin, April 3, 1783. 
H E following Letter, which, according to the common 
Courſe of Things ought to have remained a Secret, 
is forced thus to make it's Appearance in Public by Mr. de 
Voltaire's having circulated ſome curtailed and altered Paſ- 
ſages of it. M. de Voltaire has written Word, that he has 
depoſited the Letter itſelf in the Hands of the Magiſtrates of 
Leipſic; but it is not a little ſurprizing, that in an Affair of 
this Kind, that Poet ſhould dare to apply for Protection to 
the Magiſtracy, whoſe Preſence ought always to carry Terror 
in it to the Authors of Libels, 


Seen and approved, 
„  EREDERIC. 


Copy of Letter from M. de Maupertuis to M. de Voltaire. 


HE Gazettes tell us, that you ſtill continue ill at 


Leipſic, whilſt, as the common News-papers relate, 
you only ſtay to print and publiſh further Lihels. For my 


own Part, I am willing to acquaint you of my Condition 


and Intentions, with the greateſt Certainty. 

I have neither done, written, or ſo much as ſaid, any 
Thing againſt you; nay, I have even looked upon it as below 
me to reply a ſingle Word to all the impertinent Things you 
have hitherto thrown out againſt me; and choſe rather to 
paſs ever utinotic'd the Stories of M. de la Baumelle, whereof 
I have a Denial under his own Hand, and an hundred other 


Falſities you ſpread, with a Deſign to give ſome Colout of 


Reaſon for your own Conduct towards me, than to maintain 
ſo indecent a Conteſt. 

The Juſtice the King has done me on yout former Wri- 
tings, my Illneſs, and the ſmall Value I fet on my own 
Works, have hitherto been ſufficient to juſtify my Indolence; 
but if what I have been told is true, that you intend 
to go on attacking me; and attacking me in the Manner you 
have already done, with perſonal Abuſe, I do hereby declare, 


that inſtead of anſwering you with my Pen, my State of Health 


is ſufficiently confirmed, to enable me to find you out where- 
1 


MA. T AA 
ever you may be, and draw down the moſt ſevere Vengeance 
on you. | 

Return Thanks to that Reſpect and Obedience which have 
hitherto withheld my Arm, and preſerved you from the moſt 
unfortunate Adventure that could have happened to you, 


7 


Anſwer of M. de Voltaire to M. de Mat pertuis. 


HE Letter you did me the Honour to ſend, came 

ſafe to Hand, wherein you inform me that you are 

well, and that your Strength is perfectly recovered, and 
threaten to come hither to aſſaſſinate me if I publiſh /a Beau- 
melle's Letter. This Kind of Proceeding is neither 
ſuitable to the Character of Preſident of an Academy, nor of 
a good Chriſtian, as you are. I congratulate you on 
your good State of Health, but have not myſelf an equal 
Share of Strength with you. have kept my Bed for 
this Fortnight paſt; for which Reaſon I beg the Favour of 
you to put off for a Time the little philoſophical Experiment 
you are deſirous of making. You would perhaps diſſect 
me; but conſider, that as I am no Giant of the Terre Au- 
frrales, my Brain is ſo very ſmall, that the Diſcovery of it's 
| Fibres can afford you no new Lights, nor any new Idea of 
the Soul. Moreover, if you ſhould kill me, be fo good as 
to remember that M. de la Beaumelle had promiſed to follow 
me even into Hell itſelf. -—— He will not fail to go and ſeek 
me there, notwithſtanding that the Hole which is to be dug 
by your Order to the Center of the Earth, and which there- 
fore muſt be a ſtrait Path to Hell, is not yet begun. — There 
are other Ways of getting thither, and he will find that I 
fall ſcarcely be treated in another World as yqu have per- 
ſecuted me in this, —— And would you, Sir, carry your 
Animoſity ſo far? Be ſo kind alſo to give a little At- 
tention to one Thing more. Raiſe but your Thoughts 
ever ſo little to look into Futurity, and you will perceive, 
that ſhould you come to aſſaſſinate me at Leipſic, where you 
are not better beloved than elſewhere, you would run ſome 
ſmall Riſk of being hanged; an Event which would rather 
too much accelerate the Moment of your Maturity, and 
would be a little improper for the Preſident of an Academy. 
"3 — et 
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Let me adviſe you firſt to cauſe la Beaumelle's Letter 
to be declared a Forgery, and derogatory to your Glory in 


one of your Meetings; after which you may perhaps have a 
better Authority for murthering me, as the Diſturber of your 


Self-love. 


I am ſtill very weak. — You will find me in Bed, and I 
ſhall be able only to throw my Glyſter and Chamber-pot at 


your Head. But as ſoon as ever I recover a little 
Strength, I will get my Piſtols charged cum pulvere pyrio, and 
by multiplying the Quantity into the Square of the Velocity, 
till the Action and you ſhall both become = ©, I ſhall give 
you ſome Lead in your Brain, which ſeems at preſent to ſtand 
in Need of an additional Weight. In which Caſe it 
may prove as unfortunate for you that the Germans, whom 


you have ſo abuſed, have invented Gunpowder, as you have 


had Reaſon to complain that they invented Printing. 


My dear Preſident, Adicu. 


The following Advertiſement on this Occaſion has appeared 
in the literary and common Gazettes of Leipſic. 


A certa'n Perſon having written a Letter to an Inhabitant 


of Leipſc, wherein he threatens the ſaid Inhabitant to afſaſſi» 
nate him; and Aflaſfinations being evidently contrary to the 
Rights of Society; it js deſired of all and every one to take 
Copnizance of the ſaid certain Perſon, if he ſhould appear 
at or within the Gates of Leip/ic. He is a Philoſopher. 
His Gate is in a compound Ratio of the diſtracted and down- 
caſt Air, — His Eyes round and ſmall. ——— His Perriwig 
the ſame. His Noſe flat. His Aſpect malign, hav- 
ing a broad Face, and a Mind full of himſelf. N. B. 
He always Carries a Penkniſe in his Pocket to di flect thoſe 
who are taller than himſelf, | 
Whoever gives Notice of him ſball have a thouſand Ducats 
Reward, payable on the Revenues of the Latin City to be 
built by the ſaid certain Perſon, or on the firſt Comet of 
Gold 3 Diamonds, which ſhall fall on the Earth, accord- 
ing to the Predictions of the ſaid certain Philoſopher and Al- 


From 
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From the THEATRES. 


Otwithſtanding the Lateneſs of the preſent Seaſon in 

regard to theatrical Affairs, we cannot think our. 
ſelves acquitted from the Performance of our Promiſe as to 
that Article, We ſhall hereafter make it our Buſineſs to enter 
into our Diſquiſitions, both on the Writers and Performers 
in the Drama, as Occaſions ſhall offer to claim our Notice; 
but as Obſervations on each of the Plays this Seaſon has pro- 
duced, have been already made public in ſome or other of 
the periodical Works, which have-had the Start of ours, we 
hope to ſtand excuſed if, in order to avoid Repetitions, and 
that we may offer no more to the Public than what ſhall 
appear to be new, we confine the whole of what we have to 
fay on that Head, within the Limits of a ſingle Eflay ; which 
we here preſent to it, not ſo much as a Piece of Criticiſm, 
as we intend it to contain a ſummary Hiſtory of the Staze for 
the whole paſt Seaſon, which will be more fully continued i in 
the Proſecution of this Undertaking, for the enſuing one. 

But before we enter on this Office, it will be neceſſary to 
give Notice, that it is our full Intention, and determined Re- 
ſolution to preſerve the utmoſt Impartiality in the Execution 
of it. No verſonal Prejudices ſhall ever be admitted to 
have Weight in general Deciſions. Merit alone ſhall be 
conſidered, as the Guide which ought to fix our Judgment; ; 
and we ſhall reſolve as far as poſſible to 


Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can. 


And yield to every one the Share of Merit, which his Works 
appear to claim. — And whilſt we have reſolved to ſuffer 
nothing from within ourſelves, ſo ſhall no Externals have any 
Influence on our Conduct; — We are above being terrified, 
and below being bribed to contradict the real Sentiments of 
our Hearts, If therefore the Obſervations we preſent 
ſhould” at any time appear faulty, it muſt be attributed to 
Want of Judgment, not of Integrity. Should we be 
found to condemn unjuſtly, we may have been miſguided in 

our Cenfures ; ſhould we approve without Deſert, we may be 
C 4 miſled 
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miſled in our Approbation, 
underſtood as entirely detaching the Works of every one 
from himſelf ; and that the Blame we may be cbliged to caſt 
on the former, is not intended in the leaſt to throw a Reflec- 
tion on the latter, We have the higheſt Eſteem for 
every Man of real Worth, of what kind ſoever it may chance 
to be; yet whilſt we are giving our Opinion of the Writer, 
have nothing to do with the Man; or when we are deciding 


on the Merit of a Performer in regard to his Actions on the 


leſſer Stage of the Theatre, can have no Right to give them 
a Connection, which they have not in Reality, with thoſe he 
may exhibit on the greater one of the World. Praiſe, 
indeed, where Merit calls, we may be at Liberty to beſtow, 
but private Scandal, or perſonal Abuſe will wholly be avoided, 
— — dince all the Roar of Approbation, which can be 
grantcd to the moſt fpirited Satire, cannot make up for tha 
Pain a Man of Senſibility muſt receive from having given 
Offence to one deſerving Reader. But to the Point. 

The two Theatres have furniſhed the Public with a con- 


ſiderable Share of Entertainment, as well in the new Playz 


they have brought forth to its Obſervance, as in ſhewing the 
Abilities of new Performers in Characters never before re- 
preſented; and in which alone their natural Genius and Ta- 
lents can properly be diſtinguiſhed. The generality of princi - 
pal Characters, in which our Actors make their firſt Ap- 
pearances, are ſuch as have been handed down from Time 


to Time, and from one Player to another; whilſt, perhaps, 
the greateſt Perfection aimed at, is only being indifferent 2 


Copies of an excellent Original But in a new and hi- 


taerto untried Repreſentation, the Player having nothing to 


guide him as to Elocution, but his Underſtanding in the 
Senſe of his Author, nor as to his Action, but his Know- 


ledge of Nature, and Obſervation of the Manners of Man- 


kind, we may eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh the Orator from 
the Repeater, and the Actor from the Imitator — Here may 
the judicious Critic diftinguiſh real Merit, and here alone 
can he bcſtow deſerved Applauſe. — Should this appear as 
a Digreflion, be it our Excuſe to the Reader, thet it is a ſhort 
one; and: that he ſhall not for the future be troubled with 


ſuch ; as we propoſe at a proper Time to giye him ſome diſ- 


tinct 


We would alſo deſire to ba 
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tinct Eſſays on the Art of theatrical Criticiſm in general, and 
confine this Part of our Work only to the Obſervance of par- 
ticular Occurrences. 

The firſt Tragedy which appeared on the Stage this Seaſon, 
is the Work of an Author who has produced two other dra- 
matic Pieces, which have had different Merits, and met with, 
different Succeſs — Yet we cannot ſurely be thought to pay, 
him an ill Compliment, in prefering this to either of the 
others. The GAMESTER, as well in its Deſign as 
Execution, deſerves from the honeſt and well meaning Part of 
Mankind, the higheſt Approbation, as it perfectly anſwers the 
original Intention of the Drama, by ſetting out in the moſt 
diſagreeable and ſhocking Light, one of the moſt reigning 
Vices of the Age. Nor can the ſevereſt Critic deny 
to it the Poſſeſſion of a conſiderable Share of Merit as a dra- 
matic Piece, —— — Let us then, in order to make the fairer 
Judgment of it, examine it in its ſeveral Parts, and give our 
Opinion accordingly. + 

Firſt then, as to the Plot, The Unities, though not kept 
up to in the ſtricteſt Manner, are far from being notoriouſly 
broken in upon, The Time cannot be more than 
twenty-four Hours; the whole Scenery is laid in 
and the Action, ſetting aſide the Loves of Læuſan and Char- 
lte, is entirely one, viz. the Ruin of a Man of Fortune, 
and perſonal. Deſert, by giving way to the Influence of a 
ſingle Vice. The Diſtreſs is great without Extravagance, 
and riſes regularly to a Cataſtrophe without ſhocking Na- 
ture, or exceeding even Probability. — The Incidents are 
natural and ſtriking ; all of them ſerviceable in bringing on 
the general Denoxement ; and although the Play is not what 
we can call a very buſy one, it is far from wanting ſuffi. 
cient Calls to the Attention of an Audience. — There is 
no long Scene in it, which is not an intereſting one; and al- 
though, perhaps, the general Plan may be ſomewhat too 
caſily ſcen into, yet the uſe Stukely makes of his own Letter 
in his Addreſs to Mrs. Beverly, and the Appearance of Lew- 
fon at a Time, when his ſuppoſed Death threatens the molt 
dreadful Cataſtrophe, are Surprizes which demand Applauſe, 
The Sticklers for poetical Juſtice will, perhaps object, 
that the Fortune of Charlotte, and the entire Happineſs of 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Beverly, two valuable Characters (and more eſpecially 


ſo the latter) ſhould not be made a Sacrifice to the Folly 


of a Beverley, or the Villainy of a Stukelzy; and that the 
Puniſhment of the laſt named Character does not ſeem evi- 
dently enough determined. But we would recommend it to 
theſe rigid Judges to conſider, that it is the Buſineſs of a 
dramatic Writer to repreſent Rewards and Puniſhments, not 
as we would form them to ourſelves in Idea, but as they 
really happen in. Life, 
cent Perſons, who muſt neceſſarily ſuffer from the Vices of 
one bad Man, ward off the Vengeance of Heaven; there is 
ſcarcely any Crime could meet its Puniſhment in this World; 

— to a feeling Heart, the Idea of its own Sufferings cannot 
give ſo much Pain, as the Reflection of cauſing the e Ruin of 
others. —— Such alone can be profited by the Example of 
a dramatic Character; and yet, ſo great is our Bigotry, our 


Partiality to a favourite Folly, that there is many a Man. 
whom the Death of a Beverley could have had no Effect upon, 


had the Author ſhewn a Precedent for the Eſcape of his 
Wife and Children from Poverty and Ruin. — The uncer- 
tainty of Stukeley's Puniſhment, is alſo highly judicious, ſince 
the depriving a Man of the Hopes of ſeeing his Wrongs re- 
venged, is one of the ſureſt Means to ſet him on his guard 
againſt them, 

"24, The Charafers. Theſe are perhaps as juſtly drawn, 
and as thoroughly maintained throughout the whole Courſe 
of the Play, as in any Piece which has for many Years ap- 
peared, —— There are enough of them to preſerve a pleaſing 
Variety, and yet no Sameneſs, nor any unneceſſary one in- 
troduced amongſt them. Mrs, Beverley's, is that of a 
thoroughly valuable Wife, whoſe Love for the Man ſhe 
marries, makes her partial to his Virtues, and blind to all 
Faults. — She has Love enough - herſelf, not to doubt her 
Husband's, and is judiciouſſy made to be eaſier alarmed by a 
Charge on his Gratitude than his Integrity, whilſt her Re- 
ſentment againſt Stukely, the inſtant he declares his Paſſion, 
a8 thoroughly evinces her good Senſe, and Freedom from Im- 
poſition, -as her Conſtancy. Charl:tte has more Spirit, 

and leſs Paſſiveneſs; yet the Ardor ſhe ſhews againſt the Fol- 
lic of her on Brother, as they are evidentiy deſigned ſor the 
Service 


Could the Merit of thoſe inno- 
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Service of a Siſter, and in Juſtice to a valuable Lover, are 
Proofs of a Virtue and Goodneſs of Heart equal to that, 
even of the milder and more ſubmiſſive Mrs. Beverly. —— 
Lewſan's Diſpoſition is equally ſupported throughout 
The Manner he treats Stukely in his firſt Interview at Mrs. 
Beverley's ; his Behaviour in the Sale of his Friend's Goods; 
his Forbearance to that Friend, bath at his own Lodgings, 
and in the Night Scene ; the generous Conditions he inſiſts 
on with Charlotte, before he will declare to her the Loſs of her 
Fortune, and his Behaviour to Stukely at his own Lodgings, 
are all uniform, and all ſuitable to a, Man of true Courage 
and open Generolity. —— Beverley, though virtuous in every 

other Reſpect, is finely contraſted to him from the guilty 
Conſciouſneſs of having fallen from that Rank his Virtues 
might have claimed, from his own Fault, —— The Author 
has ; judiciouſly thrown Reflections on his former Condition 
into ſeveral Parts of his Meditations on his preſent, and has 
very happily ſucceeded in ſo doing, 

« What had I to do with Play ? — I wanted nothing. — 
„ My Wiſhes and my Means were equal. — The Poor fol- 
« lowed me with Bleſſings; Love ſcattered Roſes on my 
« Pillow, and Morning wak'd me to Delight. — Ob, bitter' 
Thought! that leads to what I was, by what I am ! — 
% wou'd forget both.” Act II. Scene I. 

Again, towards the End of the IVth Act. 

« T was ſo happy, that even a Wiſh for more than I 
« poſſeſt, was arrogant Preſumption. But I have warr'd a- 

« .oainſt the Power that bleſs'd me, and now am ſentenc'd 
&« to the Hell I merit, 1 

Charlotte ſtrongly « deſcribes his Situation in the following 
Words. 

« Unthinking Rioter ! whoſe Home was Heaven to him; 
« an Angel dwelt there, and a little Cherub, that Wen 
his Days with Bleſſings. - How has he loſt this Hea- 


ven, to league with Devils.” Ae II. 

The Inferiority he has ſunk into from his Follies, he ap- 
pears to be ſenſible of in the following Paſſage in his Speech 
to Jarvis in the Beginning of the IId Act. 

O! have play'd the Boy, dropping my Counters in the 
8 Stream, and caching to redeem them, have loſt myſelf. 

cc — Why 
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« — Why wilt thou follow Miſery ? Or if thou wilt, go to 
« thy Miſtreſs, — She has no Guilt to ſting her, and there- 
« fore may be comforted.” 

Even in his warmeſt Moments of Madneſs and enthuſiaſtic 
Folly, in his Reproaches on his ſuppoſed Friend, he cannot 
avoid a Compariſon between his preſent and his former State, 

| «6 T.had a Friend, ſays he, he found me happieſt of the 
4% Happy. Fortune and Honour crown'd me; and Love and 
& Peace liv'd in my Heart. One Spark of Folly lurk'd 
& there; that too he found; and by deceitful Breath blew 
* it to Flames that have conſum's me.“ 

The forming Beverley's Character in fo eſtimable a Light, 
is undoubtedly proper, ſince it ſhews that no Proportion of 
good Senſe, no Reflection, nor the Poſſeſſion of every other 
ſocial Virtue, can ſecure a Man from becoming the Dupe 
of, and even a Sacrifice to the moſt abſurd of all Follies, if 
ence. he gives way to its firſt Temptations ; and at the ſame 
Time, the Senfibility he ſhews of the Crims of Suicide, 
both at the Time when he is once prevented from it, and 
after he has brought a ſecond Attempt to bear, are ſufficient 
to prevent his Example from being wan in Favour of ſuch 
an Act. 

The Character of Seukely is well lon up to the Deſcrip- 
tion Lewſon gives of his Boyiſh Days to Beverley, It is ſo 


characteriſtic, and the Obſervation which terminates it fo 
ſtriking, that we cannot properly avoid giving it at length. 


« At School we knew this Stukely. A cunning plodding 


Y Boy he was, ſordid and cruel. Slow a his Taſk, but 


quick at Shifts and Tricking, He ſchem'd out Miſchief, 


that others might be puniſh'd; and wou'd tell his Tale 


* with ſo much Art, that for the Laſh he merited, Rewards 
“ and Praiſe were given him. .Shew me a Boy with ſuch a 
% Mind, and Time that ripens Manhood | in him ſhall ripen 
4 Vice too.“ 

His long ee in the fuſt AR, is, as all narrative So- 
liloquies, and aſide Speeches are, improper and unnatural, 
lt is a bungling Way of an Author to inform his Hearers 


of what he does not know how to let them know in a more 


proper manner; but the Sentiments which paſs between him 


| and Bates, in the firſt Scene of the third AR, are well con- 


ducted, 
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tufted, have an reaſonable Air of Plauſibility, and yet are 
ſuch as none but a Villain would profeſs; they are as follow. 
Stuk, «+ Fools are the natural Prey of Knaves; Nature 
« deſigned them ſo, when ſhe made Lambs for Wolves. 
„The Laws which Fear and Policy have framed, Nature 
« diſclaims, She knows but two; and thoſe are Force and 
% Cunning, — The nobler Law is Force; but then there's 
„ Danger in't; while Cunning, like a ſkilful Miner, works 
« ſafely and n 

Batez, ** And therefore wiſely. Force muſt have Nerves 
« and Sinews; Cunning wants neither. The Dwarf that 
has it ſhall trip the Giant's Heels up. a 

Stunt. And bind him to the Ground. Why, we'll ere& a 
*« Shrine for Nature, and be her Oracles. Conſcience is 
£ Weakneſs; Fear made it, and Fear maintains it. The 
Dread of Shame, inward Reproaches, and fictitious Burn- 
«© ings ſwell out the Phantom. | Nature knows none of this ; 
<< her Laws are Freedom.“ 

He is made a moſt accombliſhed Villain, and the Good- 
neſs of Beverley's Heart is ſufficient to make all his Schemes 
take Effect. Yet is this Method of drawing on his 
Friend to the different Acts which cauſe his Ruin, rather 
too much alike in different Circumſtances. His objeQing 
to the taking Mrs. Beverley's Jewels in the ſecond, his Re- 
fuſal of the Notes, and his declining to adviſe his Friend to 
what he intends to perſuade him to in the third AR, have 
too much of a Sameneſs, and ſhew ſome Want of Invention in 
the Author; but his Conduct of Beverley's Quarrel with Lew- 
ſon, and his Management of the-Writ, are quite new, and 


do Honour to that Invention. In ſhort, the Ne is i 


the general extremely well drawn. 
Bates and-Dawfon, though only Undetlings to the Arch- 
Rogue, are nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhable both from Dim and 


from each other, 


Jarvis ſeems pretty evidently to owe his Origin to the 
Truſty of Sir R. Steel: but he by no Means diſgraces his 
Birth; and though he is the leaſt neceſſary, he is far from 
being the leaſt intereſting Character in this Play. No 
Man of F celing but muſt love the Zeal he ſhews for his old 
Maſter ; and it would be difficult for the dryeſt Eyes to check 

a 
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a Moiſture; when he brings to his good Miſtreſs the Tidings 


of her Uncle's Death;——He is uniformly ſincere, honeſt and 
+ generous, and there are few Incidents could be more affecting 
than the plain Deſcription Charlotte gives of his Manner of 
diſcharging an importunate Creditor, and the little generous 
Evaſion he makes uſe of. 

4 Don't diſtreſs his Wife! Dor't diſtreſs his Siſter ! 
J could hear him ſay; *Tis cruel to diftrefs the Afflicted. 
„And when he ſaw me at the Door, he begg'd Pardon that 
cc his Friend had knock'd ſo loud.“ 

Thus much will be ſufficient to obſerve in Regard to the 
Characters. We come in the 

zd Place, to take Notice of the Sentiments. Of theſe there 
are many exceeding good ones; we hall here only point out 
2 few of the moſt ſtriking; and firſt in Regard to the prin- 

cipal Point which the Play is intended to chaſtize, viz, 


GAMING. 
Bates. The Paſſion of Gaming caſts uch a Miſt 1 
& fore the Eyes, that the Nobleman ſhall be ſurrounded 


« with Sharpers, and imagine n in the beſt Company.“ 


Aa I. 

Bever himſelf ſhows the Baſeneſs of -this Vice by his Con- 
verſation with Jarvis in the firſt Act, where he ſays 

Hou ſpeaks the World of me, Jarvis? 

Jarv. « As of a good Man dead. Of one, who walls- 
ing in a Dream, fell down a 3 The World is 
ſorry for you.“ | | 

Bev. Ay, and pities me. Says it not fo? — But I 
« was born to Infamy. [II tell thee what it ſays. It calls 
© me Villain; a treacherous Husband; a cruel Father; a 
&« falſe Brother; one loſt to Nature and her Charities : Or, 
& to ſay all in one ſhort Word, it calls me — Gameſter.” 

Nay nothing can more ſtrongly expreſs the Villainy of the 
profeſt Gameſter, and the Cruelty of his Calling, than the 
Upbraidings which Szukely himſelf throws out againſt the 
Abettors of his baſe Deſigns, when they heſitate at being 
Acceſſaries in the Murder of Lewſon ;- he e them in 
the following Words, 


« Had 
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« Had my Deſigns been levelled at his Fortune; yon had 
ci ſtept in the foremoſt, —— And what is Life without it's 
«© Comforts ? Thoſe you would rob him of, and, by a lingring 
„ Death, add Cruelty to Murder.” 

What Stukely artfully deſcribes as his own Senſations: are 
but too truly thoſe of every infatuated Gameſter. 

« Habit is Nature in me; Ruin can't cure it. Even 
« now I would be Gaming, Taught by Experience as 
IJ am, and knowing this poor Sum is all that's left us, I 
« am for venturing ſtill, —— and fay I am to blame! 
« Yet will this little ſupply our Wants? No, we muſt put 
cc it out to Uſury, Whether *tis Madneſs in me, or ſome 
“ reſiſtieſs Impulſe of good Fortune, I yet am ignorant, 
& but tis ſurely Impulſe ; it pleads fo ſtrong- 
« ly, Ad III. 

The generous Lewſon's Anſwer to all Stukely's Pleadings 
in Defence of it on Account of it's Frequency, is worthy of 
himſelf. 

« And will mt ſanctify a Vice? —— No, Wreteh; 
e the Cuſtom of my Lord, or of the Cit that apes him, 
« cannot excuſe a Breach of Law, or make the Gameſter's 
« Calling reputable.” A IV. 

Nothing can be more truly philoſophical than Mrs. B. 
verley's Obſervations in the very firſt Scene upon | 


CONTENT. os 
e « Poverty, ſays ſhe, has no ſuch Terrors in it as you 


imagine. There's no Condition of Life, Sickneſs and 


« Pain excepted, where Happineſs is excluded. The Huf- 


& bandman, who riſes early to his Labour, enjoys more 


welcome Reſt at Night for't. His Bread is ſweeter to 
“ him, his Home happier, his Family dearer, his Enjoy- | 
c ments ſurer, The Sun that rouſes him in the Morning, 
e ſets in the Evening to releaſe him. All Situations have 


their Comforts, if ſweet Contentment dwell in the 


« Heart.“ 


WORLD. CONVERSATION 
** The World is full of Slander; and every Wretch that 


knows himſelf unjuſt, charges his Neighbour with 


& like 
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« like Paſſions; and by the general Frailty hides his 
< own, Act I. 
Again, The Sport of half Mankind is Miſchief and 
© for a ſingle Error they make Men Devils.“ ibid. | 
Les. Few Characters will bear a Scrutiny z and where 
« the Bad outweighs the Good, he's ſafeſt that's leaſt talk'd 
cc of. ” 


G 0 LD. PLENTY. | 
Bev. c Why, what a World is this; the Slaves that a 
& for Gold, receives his daily Pittance, and ſleeps contented; 
„ while thoſe for whom he labours convert their Good to 
% Miſchief, making Abundance the Means of Want. Plenty 


* jeads to Waſte ; and ſhallow Streams maintain their Cur- 


„ rents, while ſwelling Rivers beat down their Banks, and 
ce le theic Channels empty.” Act II. 


WOMEN. 

The Reflections which Srubely caſts ori the whole Sex are 
ſuitable only to the Mouth of a Man of his Character, yet 
are not without ſome Foundaion in Nature, 

* Fools only conquer Women; fearleſs of Dangers 
* which they ſee not, they. preſs on boldly, and, by per- 
« ſiſting, proſper.” Stub. AZ III. 

<« The ſofteſt of her Sex, if wrong'd in Love, or thinking 


1 that ſhe's wrong'd, becomes a Tygreſs in * 


ibid. 
And a moſt uſeful Leſſon ſtands conveyed in the following 
Paſſage for every tender Husband, who from Gaming, or any 


other Kind of Imprudence, is expoſing a beloved Wife to 


deep Diſtreſs. 
« Ruin the Husband, and the Wife s Virtue may be bid 


for; tis of uncertain Value, and ſinks or riſes in tlie 
* Purchaſe as Want, or Wealth, or Paſſion governs. The 
* Poor part cheaply with it. Rich Dames, though pleaſed 
<« with ſelling, will have high Prices for it. — Your loveſick 
« Girls give it for Oaths and Lying. But tender Wives, 


„ who boaſt of Honour and Affection, keep it againſt a Fa- 


„% mine. Why let the Famine come then, I am in 
8 haſte to purchaſe.” Act II. | 


There 
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There is ſomething, very great and yet very new in the Sen- 


timents which the noble-hearted Lewſon mo as his own 
in Regard to 


| PROM t SES. 

cc A Promiſe, — given freely, not extorted, the World 
thinks binding; but I think otherwiſe, Ae III. 

Again, „För a Promiſe, tho' given in Love, and meant 
« for Binding; if Time, or Accident, or Reaſon ſhould 
0 change Opinion, — With me that Promiſe has no 
Force.“ ibid. 

The Self- upbraidings of el. after his Quarrel with 
Lewſon in the Street, contain ſome judicious Obſervations on 


FALSE HONOUR. 
« How vile, and how abſurd is Man ! His boaſted Ho- 
** nour is but another Name for Pride, which eaſier bears 
the Conſciouſneſs of Guilt than the World's juſt Reproach. 


4 But 'tis the Faſhion of the Times, and in Defence 
of Falſhood and falſe Honour, Men die Martyrs,” Act 
IV. 


We cannot cloſe this Collection of the Sentimental Strokes 
contained in this Play, without taking Notice, that there can 
— be conceived any thing more truly forcible and to the 
Point, than one Obſervation made by Beverley immediately 
after his drinking the Poiſon, and which may ſerve to anſwer 
every Plea that can be urged in Favour of 


SUICIDE 
«© O that the Grave would bury Memory as well as Body 
& For if the Soul ſees and feels the Sufferings of thoſe dea: 
e ones it leaves behind, the Everlaſting has no n to 
©« torment it deeper.” AZ V. 


We ought, perhaps, according to Regularity, to have men- 
tioned the Language firſt; buvas that is what ſeems moſt ge- 


nerally to have been diſcommended in this Play, we thought 


proper to give the foregoing Abſtracts before we took any No- 

tice of it, as they may ſerve to ſhew, that on the more par- 
ticular and ftriking Occaſions, Elegance and Force of 
Language are by no Means 3332 We capnet help 
con-; 
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confeſſing, that the Author might have rendered his Play 
more pleaſing 1 in this Reſpect, and wiſhing that he had been 
more of an Imitator in that Point, as the Writings of Steele 
and Cil ler might have afforded him very ſerviceable Exam- 

ples, how to manage the tender and affecting Circumſtances 


of common Life in a Language ſome what above the general 


Courſe of Converſation, and yet not beyond Poſſibility or 
even Probability. — Yet we cannot but believe that the 
Deficiences which are con tinually to be met with in the ſe- 
veral Parts of this Piece are owing to an overſtrained Deſire of 
keeping within the Bounds of Nature, and that Mr, Moore 
has in many Places wilfully introduced a Want of Harmony 
into his Language, ' and intentionally avoided "Alterations, 
which could not but appear obviouſly for the better to ſo ele- 
gant and ſmooth a Verſifier as the Author of the Fables for the 
female Sex. 

As to the narrative Part of the Work, it is in general eaſy 
and natural, and ſome of it extremely fine, particularly 
that which Bates gives of Beverley's Manner of bearing his 
laſt great Loſs in the IVth Act. 

« When all was loſt, he fixt his Eyes upon the Ground, 
c and ſtood ſome Time with folded Arms ſtupid and mo- 


« tionleſs. Then ſnatching his Sword that hung againſt the 


« Wainſcot, he ſat him down, and with a Look of fixt 
« Attention drew Figures on the Floor. At laſt he 


4 ſtarted up, look'd wild and trembled ; and like a Woman 


« ſeiz'd with her Sex's Fits, laugh'd out aloud, while the 
«« Tears trickled down his Face, —— fo left the Room.” 
That given by Daun in the Vth Act, of the Arreſt ; and 
Farvis's Account of Beverley's Behaviour in the Priſon, tho 
too long to infert in this Place are equally great, and deſerve 
peculiar Notice. In ſhort we ſhall make no Queſtion of de- 
claring i it to be a Piece which merits much Applauſe, and of 
giving it as our Opinion that in the Series of Plays on the Liſt 
of frequerit Performance, there will appear at leaſt three of 


leſs, to one of mere Deſert. 


We ſhould go through with but one Part of our Deſign, 


ſhould we omit faying ſomething i in regard to the Advantages 
it reaped from it's Repreſentation. To ſay that Mr. Gar- 


rick 5 himſelf in the Character of Beverley, would 
per- 
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perhaps be too much; but it cannot ſurely be ſo to declare 
that his Manner of playing it muſt entirely free him from 
the leaſt Fear of a Competitor in any ſucceeding Actor to 
whoſe Lot that Character may fall. To endeavour at any 
particular Detail of his Beauties in acting, would be like an 
Attempt to enumerate the fine Strokes of a ' Raphael, or a 
Guido, or to particularize the Graces of a Geminiant ; Things 
fated to be taſted, not deſcribed. — His Face too well ex- 
preſſed the Agitations of his Mind, his every Look, his 
every Action ſpoke a mingled and unfixt Diſtreſs, between 
the Earneſtneſs of ſaving: his Family from Ruin, and the 
Deſire of doing Juſtice to his already ruin'd Friend, not to 
ſtrike every one who ſaw him with a Senſation which would 
make all our Praiſes poor. Yet the natural Horror he throws 
into his Countenance when he ſpeaks the following Words, 

„The Midnight Robber, as he walks his Rounds, ſees 
ce by the glimmering Lamp my frantic Looks, and dreads 
« to meet me. 

And his frantic Rage when he ſees Jarvis, and flies out 
into the following Exclamation, 

Art thou a Murderer, Friend? Come, lead the Way; 
„ have a Hand as miſchievous as thinez a Heart as deſ- 
© perate too. 

Together with the ſudden Fall of his Voice, when he 
diſcovers who it is, and his Tranſition from Fury to a more 
calm yet not leſs frantic Action where he ſays, - 

&© To Bed, to Bed, old Man, the Cold will chill thee,” 

Cannot * over unnotic'd, 

The dying Scene of Bevwprley a to have been written 
for Mr. Garrick to act, ſo truly is it adapted to his peculiar - 
Manner, —— Oppertunicies for fine Starts and Diſtortions, 
as well as for the immediate Contraſt of the ſtrongeſt 
Agitation with the cooleſt and moſt deliberate Reflection, are 
trequently thrown into that Scene: Theſe are what Mr. 
Garrick more particularly excels in, and it will be ſufficient 
to ſay of that great Player, that he has not permitted any 
one of thoſe Opportunities to ſlip by _ unnotic'd or * 
employed. | 

As we have already obſerved that the Character of * 
is entirely in the ſame Caſt with a very confiderable one of 

D 2 Mr. 
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be wondered at that he ſucceeded equally well in the former 


he deſerves, not to remark, that as Jarvis is introduced into 


cle's Death. The moſt amiable Motive for his Tears and 


in the following Words. 


_ evinces his Merit as a Player, and muſt therefore inſure him 


be meant in that Character he has expreſt ; and therefore 


Generoſity to his Friend, and the ſtricteſt Honour and Open- 
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Mr. Berry's, viz. that of Tru/ty in the Funeral, it is not to 


as in the latter. But it would not be doing him the Juſtice 


more Scenes of Diſtreſs than Trufty, there are ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances extremely new, and which nothing but real 
Judgment in his Profeſſion could have enabled him to give 
ſo much Force to as he does in every Scene. — This feeling 
Actor bears the ſtrongeſt Teſtimony to the Senſibility of his 
own Heart, by throwing ſo much into that of Jarvis, in his 
very firſt Scene when he comes to offer his Service to his di- 
ſtreſſed Miſtreſs; and it is very eaſy to diſtinguiſh that no- 
thing but the Dictates of a good Heart could inſtruct a Man, 
even in a ſeigned Character, to ſhew ſo affecting an Earneſt- 
neſs to ſerve a ruin'd Maſter, as he expreſſes, when with 
real Tears in his Eyes, he ſays, 

« And will he let me attend him in his Diſtreſſes ? I'll be 
& no Expence to him; and *twill kill me to be refus'd.” 

But there could ſurely be no feeling Heart untouch'd, no 
Eye unſluiced, when almoſt drown'd in Tears of Joy himſelf, 
he comes to ſtep the Current of others. Tis in the Vth Act 
when he comes to bring Mrs. Beverley the News of the Un- 


for the Joy that cauſes them, accompanying and expreſs'd 


« Tam old and fooliſh, Madam; and Tears will come 
c before my Words, —but don't you weep. I have a Tale 
« of Joy for you. Fie upon Old Age. How childiſh it 
© makes me | | I have a Tale of Joy for you, and my Tears 
© drown it.“ 

Mr. Maſſey firſt Appearance in a new Part has been in 
that of Lewfon in this Tragedy, and the Juſtice he has done 
to it, as well as to himſelf in the Execution, thoroughly 


the great Reward of that Merit, Applauſe. — All that could 


we have, perhaps, beſtowed ſufficient Praiſe on him, — How- 
ever, what remains will only be to ſay, that he maintained 
the higheſt Dignity in his Behaviour to a Villain, the utmoſt 


nels 


— 
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neſs of Heart in his Dealings with his Miſtreſs; in ſhort, that 
he appeared throughout the whole Play, what Zew/on was 
undoubtedly intended to be, a thorough Contraſt to Stukely. 
Two other Players, Mr. Davies and Miſs Haughton, have 
alſo had this Play as the firſt new one of their Appearance 
in, — Accident threw the former into Stukely, and though 
there was nothing very great or ſhining in the Part, his man- 
ner of playing it, gave no Occaſion for any extraordinary 


| Regret at the Loſs of Mr. Havard in it, and was at leaſt ſuf- 


ficient to ſhew, that in a Caſt of Characters properly adapted 
to him, he may become far from an uſeleſs Performer. 

Miſs Haughton had no Room for much Exertion, and 
therefore may be very well excuſed for not making Charlotte 
the moſt ſtriking Character in the Play, yet as we cannot 
point out any great Faults-ia her acting, we think ourſelves 
entitled to pronounced her an improveable Actreſs. 

As to Mrs. Pritchard , had Mrs. Beverley's Character ad: 
mitted of her being in that what ſhe is in almoſt every Thing, 
ſhe would not have been thus long unnoticed by us; but as 
the calm and filent Virtues of domeſtic Life, do not ſo ſtrong - 
ly ſtrike us as the more refulgent and dazling ones of the 
Great; ſhe had no Opportunity preſented to her of gaining 
as Mrs Beverley, thoſe Teſtimonies of univerſal Approbation, 
which never are denied to her as Merope or Zana. Vet 
« what ſhe could, fle did.“ In every Part the was 
amiable, in many great; and it is ſcarce poſſible to believe 
that ſhe is not really endued with the Power ſhe is wifhing 
for, when with an inexpreſſible Dignity ſhe advances on the 
baſe preſumptuous Stukely, and: ſays 

«© Wou'd that theſe Eyes had Heaven's own Light- 
<« ning ! that with a Look, thus I might blaſt thee !”* 

The Eſſays on the Earl of Efſex, Brothers, and Engliſhman 
in Paris, are obliged to be deferred to our next Number. 


TheCRY ER's SPEECH at the MAsQUE- 
RADE at RANELAGH., 


YES! O YES! O YES! : 
This is to give Notice; | 
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That there is now to be ſold by Hand, 
Being all enter'd at the right original Office in the Strand; 5 
A very good Parcel of choice Furniture, 
Such as all wiſe People will be glay to buy, I am ſure. 
There are fix large Bags of Lovers Sighs; and a T wo- 
Quart Bottle of Widows Tears ; 
Likewiſe eight ſound Pair of Lungs, fe for the Uſe of Auc+ 
| tioneers. 
T here are alſo ten Manuſcript Sermons for Field-Preachers, 
with right good Remarks; 
And eight twelve-penny Rolls of Levy for Juſtices of the Peace, 
and two Handfuls of Conſcience for their Clerks. 
Together with ſeveral choice Lots of Wit for the Maſquerade : 
In which very few People lately have been known to Trade. 
There is alſo a Collection of the neweſt faſhion!d jointed 
Babies ; 
Fit for the Uſe of old Gentlemen that are going to be married 
to young Ladies. 


There is one large Bale of Court Compliments, ſerviceable | 


both to the Great and Small: 
And ſeveral Oxfordſbire Tye-Wigs, fit to be ſeen in g- 
minſterhall. 
There is a hew ©-- y Brains for one of the two famops and 
renten ins; 3 | 
And a ſmall Golden 1 bead, at this Time very much wanted 
by the College of Phyſicians, 


Ther: ore three Hogſheads of Braſs Money for the Gentle- 


men of St. James's, who have got never Fa/th,ogs 
And a new Cargo of F aich, for the Uic Ladies living in the 
Pariſh of St. Paul Covent-Garde n. 
There is likewiſe ſome Spirit for rich Merchants, and a 
New-Game at Cards ſor Lords, 
And Modeſty for fine Ladies ; the ſtrangeſt Thing that all 
the World affords, 
There is a choice Cargo of freſh Oaths, and an imm 
Sct of fine Phraſes, 


All brought ſpick and ſpan new from the laſt Newmarket Races. 


There are ſeveral Folio Books of Statute Laws, very well de- 
* ſigned to trounce Ill-Men, _ 


And eight Speeches ready- made, and fit for Aldermen ot 


Common council men. | There 
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There are a rich Lord's Family Buckles, and a ober Lad TA 8 
| compleat Set of Carbuncles, 
The latter never out of their right Place, the former jul 
bought out at my Uncle's. | 
There are ſeveral great Fortunes for N and new 
Faces for Seamen; 
Likewiſe a Cargo of civil Lovers for the Service & antient 
Gentlewomen, 
Laſtly, there are three Tuns of the beft Carmine, eight Casks 
of Flake, and one thouſand Weight of Ceruſs, 
Being the compleat Stock in Trade of an eminent Italian 
Warehouſe, ' 
The Whole is very choice, and the Catalogue is not funny 
See for Love, and buy for your Money. 


ELEGY, eprom abroad. 


3 ye gadiom, philoſophic Train, 5. 
The Means to give my Mind its wonted Reſt ; 


To ſee the Days of Jollity again, 
To quell the Tumult in my troubl'd Breaſt. i HF 


To cure my hapleſs and neglected Love, 
In ſearch of Eaſe, I left my native Home; 
Reſolv'd that Abſence ſhould my Grief remove, 
And all my Fondnefs for the Fair o'ercome, 


But ah ] in vain to diftane la Igo, | 
Unbleſs'd with Peace, with Joy or Liberty; 

Still doom'd to linger out my Life in Woe, 
To ſigh for her who never fighs for me. 


Each Fair I view her dear Idea ſupplies z 

The Maid whoſe Smiles, whoſe Looks beſpeak a Grace, 
Whoſe Soul difplays its Beauty in her Eyes, 

But ſhows how charming was my Laura's Face, | 


No Thoughts but thoſe of her afford Delight; 
Whate er I talk, ſhe- always ends the Theme 
In Sleep her radiant Form attracts my Sight 


The conſtant Image of my flatt'ring Dream, 
: | D 4 Oft, 
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Oft, with repeated Draughts, the Bowl I've drain a, 


And hop'd an Interval of Eaſe to gain: 
Midſt Wine and Revelry my Grief remain'd, 
The Wine but poorly palliated Pain. | 


On Reaſon's friendly Aid I've often call'd, 
To conquer Paſſion by Reflection ſtrove; 
My captive Heart continues till inthrall'd, 
Ah ! boaſted Reaſon, what art thou to Love ! 


Away, ye Wiſe, your grave Advice forbear, 
No Help to me your Precepts can impart : 
Will all your pow'rful Rhet'ric cure Deſpair ? 
Will all your Reas'ning heal the breaking Heart ? 


To his Grace the Duke of Dorſet, written by Mr. Jones ( Au- 
thor of the Earl of Eſſex) forn after his Arrival in Dublin, 


1751. 


HERE Rules majeſtic Groves their Pride diſplay, 
And cool with hoſpitable Shades che Vale, 
Tempting the weary Traveller to ſtay, | 


And quaff the Fragrance of the flow'ry Gale. 


With languid Limbs, and care-tir'd Thoughts oppreſt, 
Where muſing M elancholy wont to rove, 

To calm the Tumults in my anxious Breaſt, 
I ſought the Shelter of the lonely Grove. 


There cryſtal Streams down hoary Clifts diſtill 

In gentle Murmurs, muſically flow ; 

One copious Vein colle&s each vagrant Rill, 
And floats a Mirror in the Rock below. 


Thither by happy Chance, or Fortune led, 


The Grief-afſuaging Grot I gladly choſe ;* 


There on a moſly Bank reclin'd my Head, 


And found the balmy Bliſs I fought, Repoſe. 


— — 
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Lo! to my Fancy's wakeful Eye appear'd, 
Like Orpheus now, and now Menander ſeen, 
A Sage whoſe Smile my fainting Spirit cheer'd, 
His Temples flouriſh'd with unfading gieen : 


Yet higher Cares employ'd his ample Mind 
Than Verſe immortal, or its Praiſe, cou'd give, 
The Muſes waited in his Train behind, 
And at his Side the Graces ever live: 


&« Ariſe,” he ſaid, © thou, Melancholy's Son 
Lo Heav'n directs thee in a happy Hour, 

Thy hetter Genius ſhall thy Hopes out run ; 
For this is Dorſet's Shelter-giving Bow's : 


Here Derſet rules, here Buckburft rul'd before, 
. Some Angel guides thee to the hallow'd Ground; 
; Here Dryden ſhar'd a Sackville's princely Store, 
Here Butler bleſs'd the bounteous Hand renown'd: 


Like thine my humble Lot, at firſt, was thrown, 
In mean Obfcurity's neglected Vale; 

Nor had my latent Genius e' er been known, 
Nor future Ages heard my happy Tale, 


Had not great Buckhurf ſnatch'd me from the Gloom, 
He rais'd me up, and held my Muſe on high; 

His flowing Bounty made my Laurel bloom, 
Like Dews deſcending from th* autumnal Sky : 


Nor ſtops the Current of his gen'rous Mind, 

But ſwells increaſing through thꝰ illuſtrious Race; 
The rich refreſhing Stream each Mute ſhall find, 

In Derſet's Favour, and diſtinguiſh'd Grace: 


Where genuine Gratitude, and Love ſincere, 
Their filial Sentiments aloud up-raiſe ; 

Let thy devoted Verſe be offer'd there —— 
Join the full Chorus of a People's Praiſe. - 


| , 
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But e' er thou reach thy happy Native Coaſt, 


ö 
itt 
| if * 
| | Wo Bure Heav'n intends thee ſome peculiar Good, — 
lt | This honour'd Incident ſhall be thy Boaſt, 
1148 With Her to paſs the hoarſe Iernian Flood 
Ws With Her whoſe Heart in Dorſet's Boſom dwells, 
1 Than Kingdoms to his faithful Breaft more dear; 
1 And when the rude unmanner'd Ocean ſwells, 
| My Guardian Aid ſhall at her Side be near, 
[oh To harmonize the Diſcord of the Maio, 
| | When Elements in dreadful Chaos roll, 
0 My fav*rite Office and my peaceful Strain 
6 Shall calm the Tumults of her tender Soul. 
My Miniftry ſhall fwell the Joyful Sails, | | I 
And guide the Veſſel through the govern'd Deep, K per 
My watchful Pow'r ſhall wake the Morning Gales, the 
And reconcile the ſinking Waves to Sleep. | of 
he, on 
Why then deſpond ! thy future Fortune ſee — par 
My Patron guides thee, and his Son inſpires ; | tor 
Let Prior lift thy Hopes, for I am he. | ral 
Let Prier kindle thy ſublimeſt Fires, | ; 
| p | | lit 
it Hence, hence thy happy Day approaches near, = 
| Kind Fortune waits thee to thy Native Strand, ab 
To give thee up to Dorſet's gen*rous Care, O1 
She guides thee forward in her friendly Hand, i | 
* He ſaid — ſrom off my Eye-lids Sleep aroſe, ſig 
ut And all the viſionary Scenes decay, 5 ö an 
New Hope, new Gladneſs in my Boſom glows ; | un 
Iſtraight purſue the Heaw'u- directed Way. gre 
ſia 
Re 
Pa 
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HISTORY of. Periodical Bffays. 


M ONGST the ſeveral Periodical Eſſays and Papers 
of Amuſement of one kind or other, which are con- 
tinually publiſhing, we ſhall content ourſelves with amuſing 
our Readers with ſome Account of, and Abſtracts from, only 
ſuch as appear to have Merit, and ſhall confine-outſelves to the 
Adventurer, I/orld, and Inſpector; of which we propoſe to give 
a kind of Chronological Hiſtory, and not like ſome of our 
Monthly Brethren, give the whole of ſome one Paper, whilſt 
ſeveral others of equal Merit, and whith have been publiſhed 
in the preceding Month, are oe over without the leaſt 
Regard, Firſt then, 


The ADVENTURER. 

Ne. LI. Tueſday, May 1. The Subject of this Pa- 
per is a ſuppoſed Trandation of a Manuſcript Letter from 
the celebrated Longinus to a Friend, diſcoyered in the Library 
of the Benadictine Monks at 3 containing his Remarks 
on the Sublime of the ſacred Writings, together with a Com- 
pariſon between them and ſome of the Greek Poets and Ora - 
tors, to whom he gives them the Preference, in all the * 
ral Inſtances he produces. 

This Eſſay is written with great Judgment and E 
lity, and the Dignity of the aſſumed Author very well ſup- 
ported, — But as theſe kind of critical Writings cannot be 
abridged to Advantage, we can ny refer our Readers to the 
Original for Particulars. 1 . 


N. LII. Saturday, May 5. A Letter to the Author 
ſigned Dramaticus, makes up the whole of this Paper; — 
and contains a very humorous Narrative of the Misfortunes 
undergone by a Poet when introduced to the Levee of a 
great Lady, in order to read a Manuſcript Tragedy, which 
ſie had been engaged to patronize. — He i jed into tle 
Room by the Porter, when, miſtaking another Lady for his 
Patroneſs, who was unknown to him, and not yet come down 
from her Chamber, he ſalutes her with a formal Speech he 
had ſtudied for that Purpoſe, and being not able to make 
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any further uſe of it, he is at great Loſs for his Addreſs, — 


On turning round to take his Seat, the Company burſt out into 


a Laugh, the Cauſe of which he finds to be a Paper Queue 
tied by ſome unlucky Boy in the Street to his Wig, _— 
When his Patroneſs comes down, endeavouring at a pro- 
found Bow, and retreating backwards, he overturns a Screen, 
throws down the Breakfaſt Table, breaks all the China, and 

cripples the Lap-Dog All being, however, re-aceom- 
madated, they ſit down to Breakfaſt, when taking a Napkin he 
| fits upon for the Flap of his Shirt, he buttons up the Corner 
of it into his Breeches. -— He begins to read his Play, but 
finds the Attention of the Company taken up more by the 
wounded Lap-Dog than his Piece. In the 4th Act, a 
Lady near him ſuddenly opening her Snuff-box, ſets him 
ſneezing, when to his great Confuſion, he finds his Pocket 
picked of his Handkerchief ; he ſupplies the Place of it, how- 
ever, with hisNeckcloth, and proceeds in his Reading, but is 
interrupted in the moſt intereſting Part by the Entrance of 
two Bucks, one of whom ſnatches the Napkin from him, 
throwing it to a Servant with a ſarcaſtic Reflection on our 
Author ; — interrupts him again on a very trivial Occaſion, 
and laſtly ſmatches it from him to murder it by his own 
manner of reading it. All theſe Circumſtances are- re- 
lated with the greateſt Air of Drollery, and the Letter con- 
_ cludes with the Application of this Story, to the confuting 
the Maxim, „that every Man is happy in proportion as he 


«K i, virtuous.” 


Ne. LIII. Tueſday, May 8. — This is an Addreſs to the 
Author of the Paper from a Priſon, and contains the Hiftories 
of five Sufferers in Confinement, whoſe Misfortunes have 
been brought upon them through their own Imprudence or 
Follies. —— The firſt is ruined by Horſe-racing ; and the 
ſecond, by maintaining the Reputation of a larger Fortune 
then he really poſſeſſed ; —— but as we have Reaſon to fear 
the Caſe of the third, is but too common an one in the more 
remote Parts of this Kingdom, and is produced leſs from 

the Fault of the Sufferers than from their Parents, we can- 
not avoid giving ſo ſtriking and natural a Deſcription at length 
to our Readers, 


Ano- 
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0 Another of my Companions, ſays the Letter Writer, is 
2 the magnanimous Fack Scatter, the Son of a Country Gentle- 
* man, who having no other Care than to leave him rich, conſi- 
* dered that Literature could not be had without Expence; 
n. Maſters would not teach for nothing; and when a Book was 
id | bought and read, it would ſell for little. Jact was, therefore, 
— taught to read and write by the Butler; and when this Ac- 
out quiſition was made, was left to paſs his Days in the Kitchen 
and the Stable, where he heard no Crime cenſured but Cove» 
touſneſs and Diſtruſt of poor honeſt Servants, and where all 
the Praiſe was beſtowed on good Houſe-keeping and a free 
Heart. At the Death of his Father, Jack ſet himſelf to retrieve 
the Honour of his Family; he abandoned his Cellar to his But- 
ler, ordered his Groom to provide Hay and Corn at Diſere- 
tion ; took his Houſekeeper's Word for the Expences of the 
Kitchen; allowed all his Servants to do their Work by De- 
puties ; permitted his Domeſtics to keep his Houſe open to 
their Relations and Acquaintance; and in ten Years was 
conveyed hither, without having purchaſed by the Loſs of his 
Patrimony either Honour or Pleaſure, or obtained any other 
Gratification than that of having corrupted the neighbouring 
Villagers by Luxury and Idlenels.“ 
The next Character, is that of a Tradeſman, driven into 
2 Jaii by his Ambition to keep Company with Wits ; and the 
laſt, is that of a Man obliged to take up with an Actions 
in a Priſon, from having never looked on his own as ſuffi- 
ciently elegant, and laid out his whole Fortune in continued 
Improvements upon them, 


[ 


No. LIV. LV. and LVI, — Theſe three Papers contain 
the Beginning, Continuation, and Concluſion of a very 
affecting and intricate Story of the fatal Effects of telling 
indirect Fallhoods, — This Tale is extremely well told; 
but as it would ſuffer greatly by an Abridgment, and can- 
not from its great Length have a Place allowed it here, we 
muſt refer our Readers for Particulars to the Papers them- 
ſelves, It is however introduced with ſome exceeding 
good Obſervations on Falſhood in its ſeveral Degrees, amongſt 
which the following cannot be paſſed over unnoticed, | 


Lying 
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Lying does not incur more Infamy than it deſerves, tho 


other Vices incur leſs. There are ſome Practices, which 
though they degrade a Man to the loweſt Claſs of moral 
Characters, do yet imply ſome natural Superiority ; but Ly- 
ing is on the contrary, always an Implication of Weakneſs 
and Defect. Slander is the Revenge of a Coward, and Diſ- 
ſimulation his Defence: lying Boaſts are the Stigma of im- 
potent Ambition, of Obſcurity without Merit, and Pride to- 
tally deſtitute of intellectual Dignity : and even Lies of Apo- 
logy imply Indiſcretiun or Ruſticity, Ignorance, Folly, or 
Indecorum,” 


Ne. LVII. — This is only 2 Continuation of the Re- 
marks of Longizus, See N. LI. | 


Ne LVHI. Saturday, May 26. —— Criticiſm on the an- 
cient Writers, is the Subject of this Eſſay, wherein, after re- 
lating the Sentiment of Sacrates, in regard to the Writings 
of Heraclitus, who, finding thoſe Parts to be excellent which 
he did not underſtand, concluded thoſe which he did not 
to be of equal Value, the Author propoſes the Example of 
that great Man as a Pattern for modern Critics, —— The 
* Reaſons he gives for our Diffidence in giving our Opinions 
of the Authors of Antiquity are forcible and elegantly ex- 
preſſed: They are as follows, 


« Diffidence is never more reaſonable, than in the Peruſal 


of the Authors of Antiquity ;-of thoſe whoſe Works have 
been the Delight of Ages, and tranſmitted as the great In- 
heritance of Mankind from one Generation to another : 
Surely, no Man can, without the utmoſt Arrogance, ima- 
gine, that he brings any Superiority of Underſtanding to 
the Perufal of thoſe Books which have been preſerved in the 
Devaſtation of Cities, and ſnatched up from the Wreck of 
Nations ; . which thoſe who fled before Barbarians have been 
careful to carry off in the Hurry of Migration, and of which 
Barbarians have repented the Deſtruction. If in Books thus 
made venerable by the uniform Atteſtation of ſucceffive Ages, 


any Paſſages ſhall appear unworthy of that Praiſe which they 


have 2 formerly- rece ved, let us nor immediately determine, 


nat they owed their Reputation to Dulneſs or Bigot: y: but 
ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect at leaſt that our Anceſtors had ſome Reaſons for their 


Opinions, and that our Ignorance of thoſe Reaſons makes us 
difer from them. 


It often happens, that an Author's Reputation is endangered 


in ſucceeding Times, by that which raiſed the loudeſt Ap- 
plauſe among his Cotemporaries: Nothing is read with grea- 
ter Pleaſure than Alluſions to recent Facts, reigning Opinions, 
or preſent Controverſies z but when Facts are forgotten, and 
Controverſies extinguiſhed, theſe favourite Touches loſe all 
their Grace ; and the Author in his Deſcent to Poſterity muſt 
be left to the Mercy of Chance, without any Power of aſ- 


certaining the Memory of thoſe Things, to which he owed 


his luckieſt Thoughts, and his kindeſt Reception. 

On ſuch Occaſions every Reader ſhould remember the 
Diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his Candour the Inju- 
ries of Time; he ſhould impute the ſeeming Defects of his 
Author to ſome Chaſm of Intelligence, and ſuppoſe, that 
the Senſe which is now weak was once forcible, and the Ex- 
preſſion which is now dubious formerly determinate.” 

The Eſſay concludes with the Enumeration of ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages which have become obſcure by Time, and our Ignorance 
of the particular Incidents which gave them Birth, 


The WORLD. 


Ne. XVIII. Thurſday, May 3. The following Story con- 
tained in this Number, as it is ſaid to be the Work of a very 
eminent Hand, and is a ſevere Satire on a very prevailing 
F olly of the preſent Age, we can ſcarcely be excuſed from 
giving at Length, 

I am a Gentleman of a reaſonable paternal Eſtate in my 
County, and ſerve as Knight of the Shire for it. Having 
what is called a very good Family- intereſt, my Election in- 
cumbered my Eſtate with a Mortgage of only five thouſand 
Pounds; which I have not been able to clear, being obliged 
by a good Place which I have got ſince, to live in Town and 
in all the beſt Company nine Months in the Lear. I mar- 
ried ſuitably to my Circumſtances. My Wife wanted neither 
Fortune, Beauty nor Underſtanding. Diſcretion and good 
Humour on her Part, joined to good Nature and good Man- 


Ders. 
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ners on mine, made us live comfortably together for eig 880 5 
1 


Years. One Son, and one Daughter were our only, 


dren. We complied with Cuſtom in the Education of both; 


my Daughter learned ſome French and ſome Dancing ; my 
Son paſſed nine Years at J/eftminſter School in learning only 


the Words of two Languages, long ſince dead, and not yet 
above half revived, When I took him away from School, I 
reſolved to ſend him directly abroad, having been at Oxford 


myſelf, My Wife approved of my Deſign, but tacked a | 
Propoſal of her own to it, which ſhe urged with ſome Ear- | 
neſtneſfſs. My Dear, ſaid ſhe, I think you do very right | 


* to ſend George abroad, for I love a foreign Education, 
though I ſhall not ſee the poor Boy a great while; but 
* ſince we are to part for ſo long a Time, why ſhould not 
« we take that Opportunity of carrying him ourſelves as far 
« as Paris? The Journey is nothing; very little farther than 
to our own Houle in the North; we ſhall ſave Money by 
it; for every J hing is very cheap in France; it will 
— * the Girl, who! is of a right Age for it; and a couple 
* of Months with a good F renal and Dancing Maſter will 
« perfect her in both, and give her an Air and Manner that 
* may help her off in theſe Days, when Huſbands are not 
« plenty, eſpecially with only five Thouſand Pounds to her 
„Fortune. Several of my Acquaintance who have lately 
taken Trips to Paris, have told me, that to be ſure we 
* ſhould take this Opportunity of going there. Beſides, my 
„ Dear, as neither yop nor I have ever been abroad, this 
* title ont will amuſe and even improve us; for it is the 
eaſieſt Thing in the World to get into all the beſt Com- 
* pany at Parit. of. 

„My Wie had no ſooner ended her Speech (which L eaſily 
perceived to be the Reſult of Meditation) than my Daughter 
exerted all her little Eloquence in ſeconding her Mother's 
Motion.” Ay, dear Papa, ſaid ſhe, let us go with Bro- 
ther to Paris; it will be the charmingeſt Thing in the 


„World; we ſhall ſec all the neweſt Faſhions there; I 


* ſhall learn to dance of Marcel; in ſhort, I ſhall be quite 
* another Creature after it, You ſee how my Couſin Kitty 
« was improved by going to Paris laſt Year ; 31 . knew 

« hex 
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« her again when ſhe came back z do, on let us 
10 9 
The Abſurdity of the Propoſal ſtruck me at firſts and L 
foreſaw a thouſand Inconveniencies in it, though not half ſo, 
many as I have ſince felt. However knowing, that direct 
Conttadictlon, though ſupported by the beſt Arguments, was 
not the likelieſt Method to convert a Female Diſputant, L 
ſeemed a little to doubt, and contented myſelf with ſaying, 
« That I. was not, at firſt Sight at leaſt, ſenſible of the 
% many Advantages which they had enumerated; but that 
« on the contrary I apprehended a great deal of Trouble in 
« the Journey, and many Inconveniencies in Conſequence 
* of it. That I had not obſerved many Men of my Age 
« conliderably improved by their Travels; but that I had 
lately ſeen many Women of hers, become very ridiculous 
« by theirs z and that for my Daughter, as ſhe had not a 
fine Fortune, I ſaw no Neceſſity of her being a fine Lady,” 
Here the Girl interrupted me, with ſaying, For that v 
« Reaſon, Papa, I fhould be a fine Lady. Being in Faſhion 
« is often as good as being a Fortune; and I have known 
« Air, Dreſs, and Accompliſhments, ſtand many a Woman 
in ſtead of a Fortune.” © Nay, to be ſure, added my 
« Wife, the Girl is in the Right in thatz and if with her 
« Figure, ſhe gets a certain Air and Manner, I'cannot ſee 
«© why ſhe may not reaſonably hope to be as advantageouſly 
« married, as Lady Betty Townly, or the two Miſs Bellairs, 
< who had, none of them, ſuch good Fortunes.“ I found 
by all this that the Attack upon me was a concerted one, and 
that both my Wife and Daughter were ſtrongly infected with 
that migrating Diſtemper, which has of late been ſo epidemi- 
cal in this Kingdom, and which annually carries fuch Num- 
bers of our private Families to Paris, to expoſe themſclves 
there as Engliſh, and here, after their Return, as French. 
Inſomuch that I am affured that the French call thoſe Swarms 
of Engliſh which now, in a manner, over-run France, a ſe- 
cond Incurſion of the Goths and Vandals. | 
- I endeavoured as well as I could to avert this impending 
Folly, by Delays and gentle Perſuafions z but in vain ; the 
Attacks upon me were daily repeated and ſometimes en- 
forced by Tears. At laſt J yielded, from meter Good: nature, 
E to 
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to the joint Impertunities of a Wife and Daughter whom 
loved. Not to mention the Love of Eaſe and domeſtic Quiet, 
which is, much oftner than we care to own, the true Motive 
of many Things that we omit. 

My Conſent being thus extorted, our ſetting out was preſ- 
ſed. The Journey wanted no Preparations; we ſhould find 


every thing in France. My Daughter, who ſpoke ſome French, 


and my Son's Governor, who was a Sti, were to be our 
Interpreters upon the Road; and when we came to Paris, a 
French Servant or two would make us eaſy. 

But, as if Providence had a Mind to .puniſh our Folly, 
our whole Journey was a Series of -Diſtreſſes, We had not 
failed a League from Dover, before a violent Storm aroſe, in 
which we had like to have been loſt. Nothing could equal 
our Fears but our Sickneſs, which perhaps leſſened them 
At laſt we got into Calais, where the inexorable Cuſtom- 
Houſe Officers took away half the few Things which we had 
carried with us. We hired ſome Chaizes, Which proved to 
be old and ſhattered ones, and broke down with us at leaſt 
every ten Miles. Twice we were overturned, and ſome of 
us hurt, though there are no bad Roads in France. At 
Length, the ſixth Day, we got to Paris, where our Banker 


had provided a very good Lodging for us; that is, very good 


firſt ſetting out, as he called it; 


times as much. 


Rooms, very well furniſhed, and very dirty. Here the great 
Scene opens. My Wife and Daughter, who had been a 
good deal diſheartened by our Diſtreſſes, recovered their Spi- 
rits, and grew extremely impatient for a Conſultation of the 
neceſſary Trades- People, when luckily our Banker and his 
Lady, informed of our Arrival, came to make us a Viſit, 


He graciouſly brought me five thouſand Livres, which he af- 


ſured me was not more than what would be neceſſary for our 
while his Wife was pointing 
out to mine the moſt compendious Methed of ſpending three 
I told him that I hoped that Sum would be 


very near ſufficient for the whole Time; to which he an- 


* 


ſwered coolly, No, Sir. nor fix Times that Sum, if you - 


«© propoſe, 4s to be ſure you do, to appear here honnnete- 


„ ent.” This I confeſs ſtartled me a good deal; and I 


called out to my Wife, Do you hear that, Child? 75 She 


eee unmoved, Les, my Dear, but now that we are 


« here 
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e here, there is no Help for it ; z it is but for once, upon an 
extraordinary Occaſion z and one would not care $o ap- 
e pear among Strangers like Scrubs,” I made no Anſwer to 
this ſolid Reaſoning, but reſolved within myſelf to ſhorten 
our Stay, and leſſen our Follies as much as I could. My 
Banker, after having charged himſelf with the Care of pro- 
curing me a Caraſſe de Remiſe and a Valet de Place for the next 
Day, which in plain Engliſh is a hired Coach, and a Foot- 
man, invited us to paſs all the next Day at his Houſe, where 
he aſſured us that we ſhould not meet with bad Company. 
e was to carry me and my Son before Dinner to ſee the 
publick Buildings, and his Lady was to call upon my Wife 
and Daughter to carry them to the genteeleſt Shops, in order 
to fit them out to appear honnetement. The next Morning I 
amuſed_ myſelf very well with ſeeing, while my Wife and 
Daughter, amuſed themſelves ſtill better by preparing them- 
(-lves for being ſeen ; till we met at Dinner at our Banker's, 
who, by Way of Sample of the excellent. Company to 
which he was to introduce us, preſented us to an Iriſb Abbe, 
and an 1r;þ Captain of Clair's; two attainted Scotch Fugi- 
tives, and a young Scotch Surgeon who ſtudied Midwifry at 
the Hotel Dieu, It is true, he lamented that Sir Harbott/e 
Bumper, and Sir Clotworthy Guzzledown with their Fami- 
lies, whom he had invited to meet us, happened unfortu- 
nately to have been engaged to go and drink Brandy at Nu- 
ci. Though this Company ſounds but indifferently, and 
though we ſhould have been very lorry to have kept it in 
London, I can aſſure you, Sir, that it was the beſt we kept 
the whole Time we were at Paris. 

I wil! omit many Circumſtances which gave me Uneaſi- 
neſs, though they would probably afford ſome Entertainment 
to your Readers, that I may haſten to the moſt material 
Ones. ) 

In about three Days the ſeveral Mechanics, who were 
charged with the Care of diſguiſing my Wife and Daughter, 
brought home their reſpective Parts of this Transformation, 
in order that they might appear honnetement. More than the 
whole Morning was employed in this Operation; for we did 
not fit down to Dinner till near five o Clock. When my Wiſe 
and Daughter came at laſt into the eating Room, where, I 

E 2 had 
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had waited for them at leaſt two Hours. I was ſo firuck with 
their Transformation, that I could neither conceal nor ex- 
preſs my Aſtouiſhment. Now, my Dear, ſaid my Wife, 
&« we can appear a little like Chriſtians,” * And Strollers 
, too, replied I; for ſuch have T ſeen, at Southwark -Fair, 
te the reſpectable Sy/gambii, and the lovely Pariſatis. This 
& cannot ſurely be ſerious! „ Very ſerious, depend upon 
4 it, my Dear, ſaid my Wife; and pray, by the Way, 
"+ what may there be ridiculous in it? No ſuch Sy/igambis 
*© neither, continued ſhe ; Botty is but ſixteen, and you 
'& know I had her at four and twenty.” As I found that the 
Name of Syſgambis, carrying an Idea of Age along with it, 
was offenſive to my Wife, I waved the Parallel; and addreſ. 
ſing myſelf in common to my Wife and Daughter, I told them 
] perceived that there was a Painter now at Paris, who 


coloured much higher than Rigault, though he did not 


« paint near ſo like; for that I could hardly have gueſſed 


© them to be the Pictures of themſelves.” To this they | 


both anſwered at once, © that Red was not Paint; that no 
Colour in the World was fard but White, of which they 
proteſted they had none,” “ But how do you like my 
% Pompon, Papa, continued my Daughter? Is it not a 
« charming one? I think its prettier than Mamma's,” It 


* may, Child, for any thing that I know ; becauſe I do not 


e know what Part of all this Frippery thy Pompon is,” * It 
'« is this, Papa,” replied the Girl, putting up her Hand to 
her Head, and ſhewing me in the middle of her Hair a 
Complication of Shreads and Rags of Velvets, Feathers and 
Ribbands, ſtuck with falſe Stones of a thouſand Colours, 


and placed awry. © But what haſt thou done to thy Hair, 
Child, ſaid I? it is blue ! Is that painted too by the ſame 
% eminent Hand that coloured thy Cheeks?” „ Indeed, 


« Papa, anſwered the Girl, as I told you before, there is 


©« no Painting i in the Caſe ; but what gives my Hair that 


« bluiſh Caſt is the grey Powder, which has always that Ef- 
«< fect upon dark coloured Hair, and ſets off the Complexion 


% wonderfully.” „Grey Powder, Child, ſaid I, with ſome 


«c Surprize ! Grey Hairs, I knew were venerable ; but till 


„this Moment I never knew that they were genteel. «- Ex- 
tremely ſo, with ſome Complexions, ſaid my Wife ; but 


10 it 


but has nothing remarkably new or ſlriking in it. 
E 5 


« it does not ſuit with mine, and I never * it.“ „ You 


„ are much in the Right, my Dear, replied | I, not to PA 


c with edge Tools. Leave it to the Girl.” This, whic 

perhaps was too haſtily ſaid, and ſcemed to be a ſecond Part 
of the Sy/igambrs, was not kindly taken; my Wife was ſilent 
all Dinner-Time, and I vainly hoped, , aſhamed. My 
Daughter, drunk with Dreſs and Sixteen, kept up the Con- 
verſation with herſelf, till the long-wiſhed-for Moment of the 
Opera came, which ſeparated us, and left me 'Fime to re- 
flect upon the Extravagancies which I had already ſeen, and 


upon the ſtill greater which I had but too much Reaſon to 


dread, 
From this Period to the Time of our Return to England, 


every Day produced ſome new ſhining Folly, and fome im- 


proper Expence. Would to God that they had ended as they 


began, with our Journey ! But unfortunately we have im- 
ported them all. I no longer underſtand, or am underſtood 
in my Family. I hear of nothing but le ben ton. A French 
Valet de Chambre, who I am told is an excellent Servant 
and fit for every Thing, is brought over to curl my Wiſe's 
and my Daughter's Hair, to mount a Deſſert as they call it, 
and occaſionally to anounce Vijits, A very flatteruly, duty, 
but at the ſame Time a very genteel French Maid, is appro- 
priated to the Uſe of my Daughter. My Meat too is as 
much diſguiſed in the Dreſſing by a French Cook, as my Wife 
and my Daughter are by their Red, their Pampons, their 
Scraps of dirty Gauze, flimſy Sattins, and black Callicoes; 
not to mention their affected broken Engliſb, and mangled 
French, which, jumbled together, compoſe their preſent Lan- 
guage. My French and Engliſh Seryants quarrel daily, and 
fight, for want of Words to.abuſe. one another. My Wife 
is become ridiculous by being tranſlated into French ; and the 


| Verſion of my Daughter will, I dare ſay, hinder many a 


worthy Engliſb Gentleman from attempting to read her, My 
Expence (and conſequently my Debt) increaſes; and I am 
made more unhappy by Follies, than moſt other People are 
by Crimes,” 

No. XIX. Thurſday, May 10. This Paper contain only 
ſome general Obſervation on the Novel- Writers of our Time; 


. 
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No. XX. Thurſday, May 17. This is an ironical Effay on 


the Decreaſe of Virtue, and the little Encouragement given 
to Learning, — The Author endeavours to prove that Learn- 
ing and Virtue are ever Companions, and that as the one is 
fo thoroughly encouraged amongſt us, the other muſt conſe- 
quently flouriſh to the higheſt Degree. The Patrons of 
Learning however which he names are the Bookſellers, yet 
recommends it to the Great to re-aſſume the Patronage they 
uſed to give it, and excites them to it, by proving how con- 
ducive the Diſcoveries of learned Men may be made to the 
Advancement of Pleaſures and Luxury, 

No. XXI. Thurſday, May 24. This contains three Lets 
ters, the firſt-deſiring Mr. World not to carry his Lady to 
publick Places with him, for fear of having it ſaid, there 
was all the World and his Wife. The ſecond on the miſ- 
uſe of Sundays, with a Propoſal for making it literally a Day | 
of Reſt, by every Perſon's lying in Bed on that Day..—— The 
third, contains a Satire on the preſent Habit of the Ladies, 
the terminating Paragraph of which we cannot avoid giving 
at length, as it is not an unuſeful Leſſon to the young Fe- 


al 


I would aſk any 51 Miſs about Town, if ſhe ever 
went a ſecond Time to ſee the Wax-Work, or the Lions, 
or even the Dogs and Monkies, with the . Delight as at 


Firſt? Certain it is that the fineſt Show in the World excites 


but little Curioſity in thoſe who have ſeen it before. That 
« was a very fine Picture, ſays my Lord, but J had ſeen it 
« before,” © Twas a ſweet Song of Gallis, ſays my 
* Lady, but ] had heard it before.” © A very fine Poem, 
e ſays the Critic, but I had read it before.” Let every Lady 
therefore take Care, that while ſhe is diſplaying in publick a 
Boſom whiter than Snow, the Men do not look as if they 
were ſaying, ** *Tis very pcs but we have ſeen it be- 


cc fore. ” 
INSPECTOR. 


S this is a daily Paper, and moſt commonly on mere 

temporary Subjects, is would incroach too much on 

on our other Subjects to take Notice of every one; we ſhall 
| there 
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therefore only make mention of ſuch as ſeem to deſerve any 
peculiar Regard, either from the Subject itſelf, or the Au- 


thor's manner of treating it. 


May 7. As this takes Notice of a very conſiderable pub- 
lic Nuſance, the Danger of which has been experienced in 
many more Inſtances than the following, it cannot ſurely be 
improper to give the following Copy of it. 

« Mr, Boſſuet had eaily in Life married a Briuiſh Beauty, 
a Perſon of an konourable Family, the Diſtreſſes of which 
had driven her while an Infant into France. — It was his 
Fortune to be called to England, upon Buſineſs of indiſpen- 
ſible Neceſſuy; and to come without her was impoſſible. 
They were ſome Months together amongſt us, a Pattern of 
that true Tenderneſs, which is too much extint amongſt 
the married here; and which is ſuppoſed there to be entirely 
loſt. He who retrieved with many in England the Honour of 
his own Country, was born to ruin with many in France that 
of ours. He had ſupped with his Merchant, and he was to 
return to the Family with whom they bearded. , A Coach 
could not be had, and the Servant was ſent before to. ſay 
they were coming; Tower-Hi! was in their Way, and thoſe 
who know the Place will perhaps anticipate the reſt of the 
Relation. As they were talking in the Style of Lovers, not 
of Perſons who had been many Years married, the Lady 


ſhrieked, her Foot had ſlipt, the Husband graſped her Hand; 
and as it was impoſſible to recover her, he went with her. 


They fell thirty Feet, and as they ſuppoſed, into the River. 
The Lady was undermoſt and periſhed. ; the Husband was 
in the Morning, and not ſooner, for the Servant ſuppoſing 
they had followed him to. the Door ſuſpected nothing, taken 
up. He preſerved his Lite ; the Wife on whom he doated 
lying all this Time dead before him; that he might not leave 
their Children deſtitute : And who ſhall blame him that he 
has ſpent every Hour of it that has paſſed ſince, in curſing 


Britain?“ 


May 17. The Eſſay of this Day points out the bad Effects 
of publiſhing the Accounts of Crimes, which if not taken ſuch 
Notice of, would not become frequent; and exemplifies it 

E 4 | more 
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! ib x more particularly in the late Frequentcy of poiſoning in England. her W 
1 The following Paragraph gives a W Idea of theIncreaſe Cypru 
„ | of this Crime ; Th 
| | | A ; <« To ſelect the Inſtance of Poiſoning With what Aſtonich. Read 


ment, and with what Horror muſt every Man, for every Scho 
1 | Man may ſuffer it, ſee the Practice diffuſed over the King- of H 


/+ 114208 dom, and becoming univerſal ſince the Publication of the It w. 
1 Blandy Trial. It is computed, that in the ſeven Years be- you 
. fore that memorable Incident, five Perſons only periſhed in the 
15 Great Britain, by Drugs, given with that Intent: In the is or 
} few Months that have paſſed fince, the publick Papers have it bu 

| related the Death of thirty-/ix, by the ſame Means, and they WW glas 
have falien in an encreafing Proportion; ſo that the Cuſtom phyr 

is but growing up: What will be the Event, when it is full | ſhou 

grown, while thoſe who read can think and feel, it is not hea 

needful he who writes ſhould ſay ?” | how 

Nor can the laſt Paragraph be paſſed over unnoticed ; do b 

« Our Legiſlature do not want Power, nor Virtue to WI ſho\ 

oppoſe ſuch Miſchief : Why then do they not at once ſtand | « 

up in a Cauſe that is not only the publick, but their own clea 

Concern? Why is not Englands Law like Mantua's, Capi- BS Hiſt 

tal againſt the Perſon who ſells Poiſon ? The Infatuation of glaſ 

ſuffering this particular Kind of it to be diſtibuted is the grea- | : 

ter, in that there is no honeſt Pretence under which it can wor 

11 be bought; for none now kill Rats with it; nor is it of any | that 
i; Neceſſity whatever. Why a Poiſon of no one Uſe but as Gl: 
188 - Fuch, ſhould be imported from another Kingdom, i is beyond a nat 
| Guefs; as much as, the Uſe to which 'tis employed being the! 
| known, *tis that the Selling it is not prevented. e 
4 May 21. Is on the Naturalization Bill; — This Paper ſto) 
1 bas been twice printed, and therefore is ſufficiently known to wit 

b need no Notice of it in this Place. ag? 

0 

May 22, Gives a whimſical Account of the Invention of ob! 

Looking. Glaſſes. —— The following Extract contains what Co 

is moſt ſtriking in it. mu 


Venus was born out of the Sea; and when ſhe had been it | 
= laid ſome Moments in her pearly Cradle, young Zephyr toſs'd pet 
1 ; : | , : 1 . the 
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her with a Whiff to Heaven; they only baited by the Way at, 
Cyprus, and. every Deity became enamour'd of her. 

Thus Homer tells the Story of the Birth of Venus; but little 
Reader, whoſoever you are, whatever your Pedant of a 
Schoolmaſter may have told you, this Homer was not a Writer 
of Hiſtories of Fackathrift, or Stories of the Seven Champions : 
It was the Faſhion of old Times to have Meaning. I' tell 
you in plain Engh/h what's the Story. The Birth of Venus is 
the Origin of Beauty. The Woman was alive before : This 
is only the Hiſtory of her becoming handſome ; and what is 
it but this? The Sea was Water, and the Shell Looking- 
glaſs : She waſhed her Face, ſhe dreſſed her Head, and Ze- 
phyr was the Coach that carried her to an Aſſembly. How 
ſhould the Haymarket Houſe be repreſented better than by 
Heaven, when decorated by the ingenious Mr. Arthur; or 
how ſhould Beaux be called but Deities : What ſhould 7hey 
do but fall in Love at the Sight of ſuch an Object; and what 
ſhould e do but marry the worſt of them. 

< The Moral ſays, « You who would be handſome be 
clean firſt, and next be ornamented: And the great Point of 
Hiſtory conveycd in the Relation, is the Origin of Leoking- 
glaſſes, Nobody will doubt but Woman was the firſt Crea- 
ture in the World that peeped into them; and certainly ſhe 
would become the handſomer. We read of a thouſand Shifts 
that People made for this Purpoſe before they found out tha 
Glaſs Manufacture; but there was not one of them all ſo 
natural, as this of a bright Shell ſelf-poliſhed ; and therefore 
there is Reaſon to believe it the moſt antient,” 


May 23. This Eſſay is on the frequency of Patents be- 
flowed on Quack Medicines, which, after having ridiculed 
with conſiderable Humour, he gives more forcible Reaſons 
againſt, in the following Paragraph, 

« As to the Generality of Things for which Patents are 
obtained, People are liable to judge whether they deſerve the 
Commendation ; or at the worſt, they are only robbed of ſo 
much Money by the Artifice : But with Reſpect to Medicines, 
it is not ſo; Of theſe none can judge otherwiſe than by Ex- 
perience; and the Price of that is the Life of the Epi men 
ter. Whatever becomes of the reſt, the Merits of thoſe 

ougut 
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1 
| 6 0 i | ought to be better examined before Authority is granted to © 0d 
1 | them: And if the Public miſs that Advantage, from the when 
WT F | Hands in which the Power now lies, I am afraid they muſt latior 
1 not expect it from any other. * Cann 
„ | 
1 The following Lines, which were left by M. de Voltaire for 2 
1 | the King ef Pruſſia when he guitted Berlin, ſeem to evince that 
1 his Departure from that Metropolis was not a meer Act of Choice. 
5 | 
N 1p | Nouveau Julien, F-—c, oy 
nt; | Ennemi du Ciel & du Monde, . : 
op Ou ceſſez d' ecrire au Public, 9 P 
is Ou craignez qu'il ne vous reponde, : — 
am Tranſlated, = that 
\ Thou ſecond Julian, Foe to Earth and Sky, = mak: 
Or ceaſe to write, or hope for no N. — m = ceaſc 
= that 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, BF a 
Wis N ceaſe 
Wh | | LONDON. 1 = with 
Wt: PRIL 29. ——— Between five and fix o'Clock, at WM ther 
is the Time of general Reſort in St. Femes's Park, a laug 
| Perſon very well dreſſed, fixt himſelf with great {| all t. 
| Attention, as though he ſaw ſomething particular in the Þ Dau 
103 Air, this occaſioned a Number of People to enquire the Rea- ning 
91 ſon, and join in the Speculation, when he aſſerted he ſaw a Mus 
very bright Star; and whilſt he was buſy in pointing out the but 
Conſtellation to the Spectators, ſeveral of them loſt their ſeve; 
Handkerchiefs, but the Star Gazer got clear off. Abo 
May 17. Dr. Cameron was carried from the Tower, under Fatt 
4 a ftrong Guard to the Court of Ring's-Bench, and there the 
Ki arraigned upon the Act of Attainder paſſed againſt him for Mr. 
"ing being in the late Rebellion, and not ſurrendering in due then 
Time; and, admitting himſelf to be the identical Perſon, Ing! 
judgment was pronounced againſt him by the Court, and and 
his Execution is fixed for Thurſday June 7. The Court he x 
firſt intended his Execution to be on Thurſday, May 31, but for 
he begged to be permitted to ſee his Wife, who, with ſeven We 
Children, entirely dependent on him for Support, are now uſed 


at Liſe, upon which it was poſtponed a Week longer. ledge 
May 
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May, 21. A Cabinet Council was held at Kenfingteng 

when the Report of the Attorney and Solicitor General in re- 

lation to Mary Squires for the ſuppoſed Robbery of Elizabeth 

Canning, was laid before his Majeſty, who was pleaſed agree- 

able thereto, to grant her his Royal Pardon, and ſhe Was the 
ſame Day diſcharged. 


YORK. 

On Sunday laſt William Smith of Great Broughton, near 
Stokefly, was brought to the Caſtle of Vert on Suſpicion 
of poiſoning his Father-in-Law, Thomas Harper, of In- 
gleby Manor, William Harper and Aun Harper, the Son and 
Daughter of the ſaid Thomas Harper. It being a Cuſtom in 
that Part of the County for the better Sort of Farmers to 
make a large Cake for their Good Friday's Dinner, the de- 


| ceaſed Thomas Harper had invited ſome of his Neighbours 


that Day, five of whom very luckily did not go; fo that the 
only Perſons who eat any of the Cake were the three De- 
ceaſed, a Butcher, and the Maid-Servant; the latter found fault 
with the Taſte of it, and would have perſuaded her Maſter 
there was ſomething in it that was wrong ; but the old Man 
Jaugh'd at her for ſaying ſo: However, ſoon aſter they were 
all taken ill, and Thomas Harper the Father, died at Six, his 
Daughter at Nine, and his Son linger'd till Six in the Mor- 
ning. The Coroner's Jury brought in their Verdi WWilful 
Murder by Perſons unknown, Smith then not being ſuſpected; 


but on Eafter-Day he abſconded, and was advertiſed, and 
| ſeveral Perſons ſent out different Ways to apprehend him, 


About One laſt Friday Morning he was taken near his own 
Father's Door, about two Miles from Ingleby, and carried 
the ſame Day to Great Ayton, where he was examin'd by 
Mr. Juſtice Scottow and Mr. Juſtice Beckwith, and would 
then confeſs nothing; whereupon he was remanded back to 
Ingleby in the Care of Henry and Samuel Flebburon, and John 


and James IVatſon, to whom he confeſs'd that Night, that 


he put Arſenick into ſome Flour of which the Cake was made 


for the Family's Dinner on Geed Friday; and, that Six 


Weeks before that, he had put Arſenick into the Oatmeal 
uſed for thickening their Broth. On Saturday he acknow- 


ledg'd the Fact before the l Juſtices, and added, that 


when 
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and the Bell tolled for him an Hour: 
dead as it were for ſcven Hours, when he revived, to the great 
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when he abſconded his Intent was to have gone for Ireland, 
and that he did actually proceed as far as Liverpaa; but his 
Mind miſgiving him, he reſolv'd to return back, and was taken 
as above - mention d. He is about 22 Years of Age, and has 


one Child by his Wife, a Danghter of the deceas'd Thomas 


Pers 
GS LOU OCSSTEL. 


May 5. We hear from the Pariſh of St. Nicholas, near 
. Cardiffe in Glamorganſbire that one Morgan, a Farmer, who | 
married a Widow of Subſtance, and has ſince behaved very 


barbarouſly to her,. turn'd her and her Children out of Doors, | 


and liv'd in a riotous Manner on her Fortune, was, on - the 


I 5th paſt, in the Midſt of his Jollity, at the Thee Tuns is | 


the ſaid Pariſh, ſtuck ſeemingly dead, inſomuch that he was 
laid out, a Platter with Roſemary and a lighted Candle pla- 
ced upon his Body (according to the Cuſtom of the Country) 
In ſhort, he continued 


Grief and Aſtoniſnment of the Mourners and Spectators. 


EDINBURGH. 
April 31. Mr. Cameron, Brother to Cameron of Glenevis, 
was brought in Priſoner by a Party of Military ; and after 
Examination before the Lord Chief Juſtice Clerk, was com- 


x . mitted Priſoner to the Caſtle, 


DUBLIN. 


April 22. A moſt barbarous Murder was committed on 


the Body of the Wiſe of John Glenan, at Coleman's Town, a 
Mile beyond Rathccel, by a Man that her Huſband had employ- 


cd to cut Furs; who, not content with cutting off her Head 
with a Chopper, afterwards cut the Throat of her Child, a 
Girl of 12 Yeats old, — This was done while her Husband 


as at Chapel. e alſo robbed the Houſe of 18 Guineas, and 


was the next Day apprehended and committed to Newgate, / 
April 28. It is remarkable that Patrick Sheill, who mur- 


dered Mrs. Glenan and her Daughter ncar Rathcool, was 


ſcented, and purſued by his Maſter's Dog from the Place 


where he committed the Murder, to every Houſe he went 
into on the Road, and in Dull in, and to My ip — where 
the Creature ſeized him, and be was ſein: 


May 


WNT 
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May, 8. The following furprizing Account from the 
the County of Wicklow may be depended on for Truth. On 
Satur. ay laſt, when a Gentleman's Family near Hermitage 
aroſe in the Morning, they found the Houſe, to their great 
Surprize, ſtanding a Mile or more to the Northward than 
it was the Day before, without ſo much as a Chimney be- 
ing thrown down, or a Pane of Glaſs broken by the Shock, 
— Several of the neighbouring Houſes underwent the ſame 
Change, but without any Loſs or Damage. 


CORK. 

April 21. Laſt Thurſday Night Mr. Francis Taylor was buried 
here, and the next Morning was found ſitting up in his 
Grave, his Cap and his Shroud tore to Pieces, the Coffin 
broke, one of his Shoulders much mangled, one of his Hards 
full of Clay, and Blood running from his Eyes. —= A inc- 
lancholy Inſtance of the fatal Conſequences of a too precipitate 
Interment. 

PROM LD: ENCE. 

They write from Providence in Rhode- I and, that a Negro 
Man, who work'd in Mr. John Brown's Diſtilling-houſe, 
diſliking that Employment, went to Dr. Gilſon, and deſired 


he would purchaſe him; but being refuſed, he threatn'd to be 


revenged on his Maſter: And with that View, getting down 
into the Kitchen after the Family was in Bed, he lighted 
up three Fires in the Floor. The People of the Hauſe hear- 
ing ſome Noiſe, went down to enquire into the Cauſe; but 
the Negro, who had planted himſelf 'on the Infide of the 
Door with a Knife in his Hand, ſwore he would kill the firſt 
Perſon who entered. The Family ran up again, and crying 
out Fire, the Neighbours aſſembled. On which the Villain, 
ſeeing his Intention diſappointed, took an Opportunity Whilſt 
they were extinguiſhing the Flames, to get out of a Win- 
dow, and meeting with a young Fellow about twenty, Who 
wanted to ſtop him, gave him a Cut in the Throat, but, ha- 
ving a thick Handkerchief about his Neck, the Knife hap- 
pily miſſed the Windpipe. He then ſwam- to a Sloop in the 
Harbour, and ſtripped himſelf, jumped into the Sea and was 
drowned. His Body was found next Day, and teen to the 
Surgeons. The Flames did little Damage, except conf: mide 


a Cheſt of Linen into which the Villain had put Fire 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ee 
F; regard to the Diſputes between the French King and his Par- 
1 liament, which have made ſo great a Noiſe, and have of late 
Tiſen to ſo conſiderable a Height, we can only give the following 
ſhort Hiſtory of it for about a Month paſt. | 

The ſeveral Chambers of the Parliament having aſſembled in 
order to intreat his Majeſty to give Audience, and a Reply to the 
Remonſtrances they had made to him, the King declared, that he 
would reply to them on the 2d of May ; in Conſequence whereot 
it was reſolved that the Chambers ſhould aſſemble on the zd, in 
order to hear his Majeſty's Intentions. | 

Theſe Remonſtrances conſiſt of many Articles, and are drawn 
up with great Spirit; and in particular, it is ſaid, that the laſt Ar- 
ticle concludes in the following Terms. If thoſe who abuſe the 
Confidence your Majeſty places in them, ſhould endeavour to re- 
* duce us to the cruel Alternative of failing in the Diſcharge of our 
« Duty, or incurring your Diſpleaſure, we frankly declare, that 
* our Zeal knows no Bounds, and that we have the Courage to 
become Victims to our Fidelity.” 

On the 2d of May the Parliament. Deputies, according to Ap- 
—— went to Verſailles, to hear his Majeſty's Anſwer to their 
Remonſtrances, but were only told, that the Chief and two other 
Prefidents ſhould attend him. 0 

Purſuant to this Command, the Premier Preſident of Parliament, 
accompanied by two others, having attended the King, his Ma- 


jeſty, after obſerving to them, that their Remonſtrances contained 


no Articles but what he had before clearly explained himſelf in Re- 
gard to, told them that he had no other Anſwer for them than ſuch 


as he had before given; whereon the Preſident returned, and re- 


ported the Royal Anſwer to the Court, which, after ſome very warm 


Debates, came to the following Reſolution : -< That whereas ſome 


*© evil-minded Perſons; hindered Truth from reaching the Throne, 
** the Chambers ſhall continue aſſembled, all other Buſineſs being 
** ſuſpended, till it ſhall pleaſe the King favourably to hear thoie 
KRemonſtrances, whoſe ſole Object is the Welfare of Religion and 
„and the Peace of the State. = 

On the 11th of May, The Parliament having refuſed to reaſ- 
ſame its Functions, conformable to the King's Order, his Majeſty 
on the gth ſent Letters de Cachet for every Member of the Parlia- 
ment, ordering them into Baniſhment, ſo that, the Upper Cham- 
der excepted, the whole Parliament is under Exile, and eve 
Member ſeparately ; twenty-four Hours was all the Time allowed 


them to quit Paris, and they were not in that Time to ſtir out of 


their Houſes ; four only have been ſecured, viz. M. L'Abbe 


Clauvelin, the Preſident Mazay, Meſſ. du Lys and Behn. 
who are to be carried to different and diſtant Places of Confinc- 
ment. | 
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His MazesTY's Commandatory Letter. 
| The King's Council. 
Lewis, &c. greeting, | 
« Being informed, that upon deliberating on the Orders which 
I gave you yeſterday, you have not obeyed them, but have re- 
ſolved to diſcontinue that uſual Adminiſtration of Juſtice which 
you owe to my Subjects, to buſy yourſelves only with Points on 


which we had ordered you for the preſent to ſupercede all Proceed- 


ings, and it being our Will to put an End to a Behaviour no leſs 
contrary to our Prerogative than prejudicial to our Subjects. 
For theſe and other Cauſes we very expreſsly dire& and enjoyn 
you by thete Preſents, ſigned by our own Hand, that you immedi- 
ately proceed to the pure and fimple regiſtering of our Letters Pa- 


tent of the 22d of February laſt, without any further Orders than 
theſe preſent, which are to be to you as our firſt and laſt Com 


mands ; we further direct you, to continue the Exerciſe of your 
Offices, without any Delay or Interruption to the Diſpatch of your 
other Cauſes, Inſtances, Suits, under pain of Diſobedience, and 
incurring our Indignation, any Deliberation to the contrary 
notwithitanding, which by theſe Preſents we reſcind and annu! ; we 
allo enjoyn you to cauſe theſe Preſents to be publickly read and re- 
giſtered.“ | X 
The Parliament's Reſolution, May 7. | 

The Court deliberating on the juſſory Letters Patent of tha th 
of this preſent Month, and perſiſting in its Reſolution of the ſame 
Day, has reſolved, that its Obedience to the ſaid Letters would 
be a Failure in its Duty and a Breach of its Oath : This Reſolution 
was followed on the 8th by the Exile of the Parliament. 

Firſt Preſident's Speech to the Great Chamber, May 9g. 

| Gentlemen. 

In what Light can you lodk upon that Exception of us which 
the _—_ has been pleaſed to make. Can his Majeſty think that 
we are leſs ſteady than our Brethren in the Oath of Fidelity which 
we have vowed unto him ; for my Part, Gentlemen, I can look 
upon it no otherwiſe than as an Injury done to your Zeal, and I 
conceive, that your Intention, far from departing from it, is in- 
violably to adhere to it, keeping to the Court's Reſolutions of the 
5th and 7th of the preſent Month, and if in theſe Circumſtances 
] have any Grief remaining, the moſt ſenſible and predominating 
15, that I am not at their Head to ſhare in their Troubles.” 

Reſolution of the Great Chamber, May 9. 

The Court deliberating on the Chief Preſident's Speech, perſiſts 
in the Reſolutions of the 5th and 7th; afterwards they delivered 
to the Attorney General, Informations of Refuſals of Sacraments, 
and order.d Warrants to be iflued accordingly. | 

On the 12th at five in the Morning, the Chigf Preſident and 
other Members of the Great Chamber, received Letters of Ca- 
chet, baniſhing them in a Body to Pontois ; they have been allowed 


48 Hours to repair thither, and continue fitting on Information of 


Refuſals ef Sacraments, with a Suſpenſion of all other Buſineſs. 
On 
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On the Day of the Parliament's Exile, the Palace Yard was 


- thronged with Perſons of all Ranks, expreſſing their lively Con- 


cern at ſuch a Proceedure, and indeed there is no expreſſing the 
Ag ions it has cauſed. 0 ; 

By n Lettor however from Paris, dated May 27th it appears that 
the King has thought proper to put a Stop to theſe violent Mea- 
ſures. — . All the exiled Preſidents, Counceilors, &c. are re- 
called from their Diſpertion to Pontoiſe. The Chief Preſident 
has received Orders to repair to Yerſai/les. The King goes on 
Whit-Monday to hold his Bed of Juſtice at Pontoiſe. Certificates 
of Confeſſions are forbidden to be required, except in the two 
following Caſes. 1. If the Perſon be ſuſpected of being a Prote- 
ſtant. 2. If it be a Ferſon living in furniſhed Lodgings, and fo 
much a Stanger in the, Pariſh as that his Religion is not known. 
The Archbifhop' of Pa ſeeing the Kirg recede from his Firmneſs 
has reſigned his Archbiſhopr ck, in Which the Cardinal de la Re. 
chefoucault is nominated to ſuccoed him. M. 4 Argenſen is created a 
Duke, a fine Compen ation for removing him from the Miniſtry, 
'Fhe King lately found under his Cover at Table a very home Pa- 
ter- noſter, beginning thus ; „ Our Father who art at Verſallles, 
© Kc. and in the Clole, be not led away with the * 
« Pampadour, but deliver us from that Devil 4. _ men.“ 

The Diſputes between the French and E. ommiſſaries in 
regard to the Reſtitution of the Frexch Prizes taken between the 
Declaration of War between England and Spain, and the Procla- 
mation af Hoſtilities between land and France, have cauſed 
great Speculations amongſt the political People. 

| HOLLAND. | 

Great Diſeontents have ms in regard to the Eftabliſh- 
ment of a Free Port, yet at 
eport made for their Opinion upon 


ſuch a Port; which is now to be ſent to the Generality in order to 
be communicated to the Provinces for their Approbation, and then 


paſs into a Law. 
GERMANY. 
The great Diſpute in Regard to Faff Friez/and, makes 
great Noiſe, as the Court of Berlin has ſhewcd great ReluQance 


to the referring that Cauſe to the Deciſion of the Hulic Council, and 


that the King of Pruſſia has abſolutely proteſted againſt all the Pro- 
ceedings,, and even the Authority of that Council. 


EF A.LY; 
The Genee/e are greatly alarmed in Regard to the Inhabitant 


of Corfica, who ſeem ſtrongly inclinable to ſhake off their Yoks, 


and have actually put to Death one of their own Countrymen, for 


vo other Rea ſon, but becauſe he was imploved in the Service of the 


French ; and the Geree/e Miniſter at the Briti/h Court has preſcnted 

2 Memorial*ts that Court, gequiring its Afiitance in the Suppreſſon 

Ni theſe Inſurrections. b | 
FOO ; 8 


c of wf the States of Holland did, before. 
their Seperation approve of the 
the Regulations, Articles, Conditions and Limitations proper 
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Foreign Mz moiks. 


The Life of M. le Marquis de FABERT, Marſhal of France. 
By P. BARRE, Cbanoine Regulier, Chancelter de I Ab- 
baye de S. Genevieve and de PUniver/ue de Paris. 2 Vel. 
12m0, Paris; 


H E great Reputation atquired during his Liſe by 
Marſhal Fabert, has obliged Poſterity to place 
him at this Time amongſt thoſe illuſtrious Men 
who ſupported the Glory of France in the laſt 
Century, — The Public had been long deſirous of his Life 
from the Pen of ſome Writer worthy of him, — At length 
M. le P. BARRE, whoſeTalents have already been approved 
and deſervedly applauded in the Way of Hiſtory, undertook, 
and has compleated this defirable Work; which, as well 
ſrom the Learning of the Hiſtorian, as N Merit of his 
Hero, is become both uſeſul and entertaining. — In the 
Preface, the Author gives an Account of what Materials he 
had to direct himſelf by; they appear to be extremely au- 
thentic; and the Uſe he has made of them do equal Honour 
w his Judgment and Integrity. — The Work is divided into 
eight Books, but as we propoſe to give only a general 
Abridgment of thoſe Parts which are moſt intereſting, it is 
not neceſſary to give any particular Account of the ſeveral 
Divifions, — But to the Point. 

Abraham de Fabert was born at Metz, Od. 11, 1599. 
He was Son of Abraham de Fabert, Lotd of Moulin, by 
Arne de Bernards, of the Houſe of Allaument. — The Lord 
of Moulin executed at Metz for fifteen Years the Office at 
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Maitre Echevin (), a Poſt at that Time of conſiderable 
Rank, — He did many great Services to the Crown, and 
well deſerved the Confirmation in his Favour by Henry IV, 
of the Patents of Nobility granted to his Father, Mangin de 
Fabert, by Charles III. Duke of Lorrain. 

Abraham de Fabert the younger, the Hero of theſe M e- 
moirs, was at firſt deſigned for the Church; but ſhewed the 
greateſt Repugnance to all the Studies he was adviſed to ap- 
ply to. The Soldiery, with which Metz was then ſurroun- 
ded, took up his whole Attention. — He ran to Reviews, 
was preſent at all their Exerciſes, and enquired into the 
whole Buſineſs of Marches, Counter-Marches, and military 
Evolutions ; and that with an enthuſiaſtic Fondneſs, which. 
nothing could take him from; and at length ſo warmly ſoli- 
cited a Captain of the Guards, that he took him into his 


Company, in Quality of a Cadet. 


Fabert thus became a Cadet before he was fourteen, but 
was lively, active, and attended cloſely on every Occaſion, 
tho' he was too weak to do Duty. — He followed the Regi- 
ment to Paris, —— His "Taſte for War, however, brought 
him back to Study. — And without the Help of Maſters 


or any other Aſſiſtances, he greedily ſought after all thoſe, 


Branches of Knowledge which had. any Relation to the 
Profeſſion of Arms. — He ſtudied Geometry, Fortification, 
Drawing, Hiſtory, Geography, and Languages, — He had 
even at theſe Years a ſolid and deep Judgment, a ready and 


ſtrong Memory, and a juſt and extended Way of Thinking, 


In ſhort the Love of Glory ſtifled every other Paſſion in his 
Heart. He became even inſenſible to Pleaſures, and 
his Mind ever remained unſullied by the Taint of Vice. 

He had ſerved five Years in the Guards, when the Duke 


D' Epernen gaye him, in 1618, an Enſign's Commiſſion. in 


the Regiment of Piedmont. The Year following the 
Chevalier de la Valette appointed him a Captain in a Regi- 
ment he had raiſed for Queen Mary of Medicis. 
making Peace, the Officers attached to her Service were all 
broken, and Fabert, involved in the general Diſgr:ce, reſu- 
med his Enſignry. 


(5 This Office is in moſt ReſpeRs correſpondent to our ** She- 
riffs of n 
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the War againſt the Proteſtants ; put the boldeſt Deſigns in 
Execution, under the Eyes of the Duke D' Epernen at the 
Siege of St. John de Angeli; preſerved the Duke de Valette at 
the Siege of Reyan, and ſerved at the Siege of Montpellier. 
But all the Proofs Le gave of his Intrepidity, Application and 
Zeal could not procure him any Advancement : And the 
Duke de la Valette failed in the Promiſe he had made him of 
a Company. Fabert revenged himſelf, according to the 
Cuſtom authorized by the Manner of that Age, by killing in 
ſingle Combat the Man who had been, preferred before him. 
He began, however, to deſpair of his Fortune, and had even 


ſome Thoughts of quitting the French Service, when he was 


retained in it by the Duke D'Epernon, to whole Advice and 
Promiſes he gave Ear, and who did indeed ſoon after name 
him Major in the Regiment of Rambures. 

Fabert began to exerciſe the Function of Major at the 
Siege of Rochelle. Here his Activity, Diſintereſtedneſs, 
and Abilities were takan Notice of; and here it was he re- 
ceived the firſt Marks of the King's Eſteem. 
Prince marched the Year following into /taly, and asked his 
Opinion before he would attack the Paſs of Su/a, 


his Advice, his Prudence, and Valour; and was from that 


Time looked upon as an Engineer of the firſt Rank. The 


military Life of Marſhal Fabert is one continued Series of in- 
trepid Actions, wherein he appears inceſſantly braving, and 
even courting Danger, at the ſame Time that he poſſeſſes to 


the higheſt Degree that calm deliberate Application which 


perceives every Reſource, directs every Operation, and con- 
ſtantly infures Succeſs, We have not, however, Time to 
preſent our Readers with the particular Details of this Sort 


which ſhew themſelves in almoſt every Page of his Life, 
but muſt content ourſelves with obſerving in this Place, that 


in every Siege which M. de Fabert ſerved in, he conſtantly ex- 


poſed himſelf to the hotteſt Fire of the Enemy, in recon- 


noitring the Place, obſerving the Fortifications, taking Plans, 
forming the Deſign of the Attacks, and conducting the 
Works, whereby he acquired an Experience, which, united 


to the cloſeſt Study, made him one of the firſt Men of the 


Age he livedin, in regard to the Science of War, 
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LOUIS XIII. well acquainted with the Services of Va. 
bert, and already filled with the higheſt Eſteem for him, 
made him a Captain in the Year 1630, and gave him leave, 
contrary to Cuſtom, to keep at the ſame Time the Title of 
Major. Fabert on this Occafion gave an eminent Proof 
of his Greatneſs of Soul. — He was informed that the Cap- 
tain whom he then ſucceeded had left Debts behind him: 
He paid to his Brother the full Value of the Commiſſion, and 
took every poſſible Method to keep him from knowing how 
much he was indebted to his Generoſity.— This Character of 
Greatneſs, however, ran through all the Actions of his Life, 
In 1631 he married Madameiſelle de Clevant, — She had Vir- 
tue, Wit, Beauty, and Fortune; but altho' he was paſſio, 


. nately fond of her, and deſirous io pleaſe her, he thought 


it his Duty to inform her before Marriage, that as he had an 
Ambition which aſpired to the higheſt Honours in the Army, 
he ſhould facrifice his whole Fortune and hers to the Deſign 
of acquiring them; that he might be killed; and ſhe by that 
Means expoſed to Circumſtances of Difficulty, 

He continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his Vigilance and 
Courage, when Cardinal Richlieu formed, in 1633, the 
Scheme of attacking the Houſe of Auſtria. — Fabert ac- 
cepted the Commiſſion of Aid de Camp in the Army on the 
Rhine, commanded by Cardinal de la Valette. That Gene- 
ral, Son to the Duke D' Epernon, Fabert's Protector, ſoon 
became ſenſible of the Advantages he had to expect from a 
Man whom Gratitude attached to his Family, and whole 
Underſtanding could be ſo ſervicable to his Deſigns, — He 
adviſed with him in every Step he took; charged him with 
delicate Negociations in difficult Undertakings, and even 
ſometimes truſted him with the Care of ſupporting his Inte- 


reſt at Court ; and Fabert conſtantlyſhew'd himſelf deſerving of 


the Confidence his General placed i in him by the Prudence of 
his Advice, the Succeſs of his Expeditions, and by a Zeal which 
more than once expoſed him to the Reſentment of the Miniſtry, 
— We ſhall not enter into any Detail of the Proceedings of the 
Cardinal; the greateſt Part of the Succeſs of his Campaigns 
was owing to Fabert, —— He did indeed meet with ſome 
Recompence, but not at firſt proportioned to his Services. 


At length, in 1638, the King conferred on him the Degree 
of 
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of Sergent de Battaille in the Army i in — a Poll whoſe 


Employment was at ſome Times Correſpondent to that of 
Iaſpector, and at others to that of Major-General of the 
Forces. 
Cardinal Richliew had been long acquainted with Fabert” I 
Merit, and with the almoſt unbounded Confidence. the King 
laced in him; but his Attachment to the Houſe of Epernon 
had diſpleaſed that Miniſter.. — After the Death, however, 
of Cardinal de la Valette, which happened in 1639, he 
omitted nothing which might attach bim to himſelf, — He 
asked his Friendſhip, offered him his own, truſted him with 
all his Chagrins and Apprehenſions, and with the Oppoſition 
his Deſigns for War met with in the King's Temper, and at 
length charged him with the Defence of them to that Prince. 
Fabert, delighted with the Confidence of ſuch a Man as Car- 
dinal Richlieu, ſtrove but to deſerve it, and found it daily 
increaſing. »— That Miniſter concerted with him all the 
military Operations; and on his Plan it was, that, in 1640, 
the Siege of Arras was reſolved on. The Undertaking 
was extremely difficult, but of the higheſt Importance. = The 
Cardinal asked Fabert, if he knew of any Man, who, for 
a Reward of an hundred thouſand Crowns, would dare to 
paſs through the Enemy's Army, enter the Place, reconnoitre 
it, and bring an exact Account of the Strength of the Gar- 
riſon. I am your Man, replied Fabert, and will do it for no- 
thing. — He immediately undertook it, notwithſtanding all 
the Intreaties of the Cardinal to the contrary z Arras was 
taken, and, during the Siege, Fabert paſſed twice more thro? 
the very Midſt of the Enemy. | 
The King, after the taking of Arras, commanded Fabert 
to act in Concert with Cardinal Richlieu. — For the Conh- 
dence of the Miniſter was what no one before had been poſ- 
ſeſied of. Fabert acquired a great Aſcendant over the 
Cardinal ; but the latter was not at all alarmed at it, becauſe 
tie former, ſolely taken up with the Deſire of becoming uſe- 
ful, never diſputed with him the Glory of the Succeſs. — He 
continued to do Services in Flanders and in Roufillon, at Se- 
dan and at Frevoux ; he made a glorious Uſe of. his Credit in 
Favour of the Houſe of Epernon, to which he owed much 
Gratitude ; and continued faithful to the King and the Iete- 
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reſt of the Cardinal, in ſpite of all the Endeavours of M. de 


to the Crown of France. — The Cardinal conſulted him on 


compleat the Re union of that Principality to the Crown, and 


In theſe Jaſt Campaigns, but notwithſtznding his Zeal and 
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Cing- Mars, who undertook to draw him into his Conſpiracy, | 
At laſt the King beſtowed on him the Government of Sedan, 
the Sovereignty whereof Cardinal Richlieu took from the 
Houſe of Bouillon a little while before his Death. 

Aſter the Death of Cardinal Richlieu, rhe King continued | 


to Fabert thoſe Marks of Kindneſs wherewith he had ever | 


honoured him, But he was apprehenſive when that Prince 
died that the Queen Regent would prove leſs favourable to | 


his Fortune. — Cardinal Mazarin, however, ſoon ſouzht þ 


his Friendſhip, and ſeemed even deſirous to ſee him. — But 
Fabert faw through his Motives, and perceived that his cal- 
ling him to Court was only to find out the Diſpoſition of the 
People of Sedan in regard to the Houſe of Bouillon, the Re. 
venues of that Principality, and the Means of preſerving it 


many Points during his Stay at Paris, gave him the Brevet 
of Field Marſpal, and charged him with going to Sedan to 


take the Oaths of the People; but perceiving that his Advice 
was neceſlary to him, he recalled him from Sedan in difficult 
Circumſtances, asked his Opinion, and even engaged him to 
ſerve in Catalonia and Italy, — Fabert's Reputation increaſed 


Services, the Cardinal's Gratitude was {ar from ſincere. 

Falert in his Government employed himſelf entirely in his 
Duties. — He re-eſtabliſhed the publick Exerciſe of the Ca- 
tholic Religion. — His Zeal, Diſcretion, Diſintereſtedneſs, 
Juſtice and Vigilance were ever uniform and unſullied. — In 
the Midſt of War the People there enjoyed all the Advan- 
tages of Peace. — He ſettled an exact Police, encouraged 
Agriculture, and protected Commerce, — © He was, ſays 
« his Biographer, the Governor, Friend, Judge, Protector, 
e and Conſoler of his People; he had a moſt ſincere Affec- 
<« tion for them, and an uncommon Ardor for their Intereſts ; 
acceſſible to every one, he took Cognizance of every Thing, 
*.in order to procure a Remedy for every Incanvenience ; 
* nor did there need any other Recommendation for being in- 


e troduced to him than that of ſtanding in Need either of 
* his Favour or his Juſtice,” -—— And this Elogium is ſuff- 


ciently 
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en tly juſtiſied by the Works he carried on, the Eſtabliſh- 


ments he formed, and the Favours he beſtowed. 

His univerſally acknowledged Probity was the only Mo- 
tive which determined the Cardinal to make Choice of Sedan 
for the Retreat of his Family during. the Troubles of Ja 
Fronde ; he even placed Part of his Treaſures under the Pro- 
tection of M. Fabert, who continued faithful to him and the 
King throughout the whole Courſe of the civil Wars, not- 
withſtanding that he had frequent Cauſes of Complaint 


againſt the Court; for Cardinal Mazarin abuſed him, as he 


did every General whoſe Aſſiſtance he ſtood in Need of, by 
falſe Promiſes. — He offered to M. Fabert the Command of 
the Armies in Predmont and Catalonia ; but Circumſtances 
rendered thoſe Offers dangerous, and he had the Prudence 
to refuſe them. The Miniſter promiſed him the Superin- 
tendance of the Finances, committed to him the Plan of a 
new Adminiſtration, and broke his Word without almoſt any: 
Pretence for doing ſo z yet did not this Conduct in the leaſt 
ſlacken the Zeal of M. de Fabert. He was charged by the 
Court with the Management of a difficult Treaty with the 
Elector of Cologn, with the Command of an Army at Liege, 
and was laſtly truſted with the Siege of Stenai. | 

At the Siege of Stenai, M. de Fabert unfolded the whole 
Extent of his Knowledge in the Art of War; he attacked 
the Place in a Method unknown before; and here it was 
that thoſe Parallels and Cavaliers of Intrenchment, which 


have ſinee been brought to ſuch Perfection, were for the firſt 


Time made uſe of. — M. de Fabert thought that the taking 
of Stenai, together with his former acknowledged Services, 
and a Series of unſullied Fidelity, gave him Authority to aſk 
the Staff of a Marſhal of France. — Cardinal Mazarin, 
however, waved his Requeſt, and it was not till 1668 that 
he obtained this Dignity. He did not, however, look on it 
as fitting that this Reward of ſo many fignal Actions ſhould 
be the End of all his Labours; he continued ſtill to act 
for the Service of his King, the Good of Religion, and the 
Happineſs of the People, with the Government of whom he 
was entruſted ; nor can it be too often repeated, that he ne- 
ver ſeparated his own Intereſts from theſe ſeveral Objects, 
His Virtues, Zeal and Abilities eſcaped not the Obſervation 
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of LOUIS XIV. when, after the Death of Cardinal A. 


zarin, that Prince took the Reins of Government into his 
on Hands..—— He would fain have called him to Council, 
but Marſhal Fabert feared living at Court, and refuſed a 
Title which ſeemed to him unſuitable to the Liberty of his 
Character. He learnt ſoon after that the King intended 
bim the Collar of his Orders. He again refuſed this 
Honour, thro' a Motive worthy of his Greatneſs of Soul: 
He could not produce the neceſſary Proofs of his Qualifica- 
tions; and altho* the King promiſed not to make any Scru- 
tiny into ſuch. as he ſhould bring, Marſhal Fabert did not 
look on himſelf as warranted to take Advantage of that 
Piece of Indulgence. The Anſwer LOUIS XIV. made 
to this Refuſal, is not unknown to the Public : He wrote 
him Word, that he looked on ſuch an Example of Probity ag 
an Ornament to his Reign. This was the laſt Mark he 
received of the King's Eſteem, for he died the 17th of May 
1662, in the 63d Year of his Reign. He died, ſays 
I: P. Barre, loaded with Merit in the Eyes of every one who 
knew how to Value Religion, Courage, Probity, Loyalty, 
and the moſt compleat Chriſtian Exactneſt i in the fulfilling of 
Duties.“ 

The Hiſtorian conſecrates the laſt Book of this Work to a 
more compleat Summary of his Hero's Character. He then 
produces many ftriking Inſtances of the Moderation of his 
Deſires, the Elevation of his Sentiments, his Magnificence 
and CEconomy z his Prudence, Juſtice, and Religion. 
Amonoſt ſo many Virtues, he appears chargeable with no 
Faults, but a certain rough, and ſometimes - opinionated 
Manner, which might perhaps be inſeparable from the natu- 
ral Steadineſs and Openneſs of his Character. He 


left behind him a Manuſcript entitled Traite des Evclutions 


AMilitaires, which from the Analyſis 4e P. Barre gives of it, 
appears in a very advantageous Light. 


Le P. Barre has in this Work well deſcribed the ſeveral- 


Actors which appear throughout the Scenes he has to relate. 
The Hiſtory, on the whole, ſeems deſerving of Applauſe ; 
the Events are well develloped, the Narrative eaſy and natu- 
ral, and in many Places he has cleared up Facts hitherto 
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for dwelling 400 much on Particulars, and for the Prolixity of 
his Style, he makes ample Amends for thoſe Faults by the 
intereſting Mannet which runs through his whole Book. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE amuſante & inſtructive: contain- 
ing intereſting Anecdotes and curious Hiſtories, extrac- 
ied from the beſt Writers, Paris, 1753. 1 Vol. 12mo. 


This is a Kind of Dictionary, which does not turn ſolely 
on Matters of Literature as moſt do, but extends to every 
Thing. —— It contains ſeveral Tales and little Stories, on 
moſt of the Subjects which form the Generality of Conver - 
ſation; ſuch as Women, Dreams, Matrimony, Aſtrology, 
Robbers, &c. ſome few of which we ſhall here inſert, for 
the Entertainment of our Readers. 

An Italian who had a Quarrel with another Man, but had 
been for upwards of ten Years, in all Appearance, recon- 
ciled to him, ſtill continued to nouriſh a ſecret Hatred againſt 
him. One Day, when they were walking together in an 
unfrequented Place, the Italian ſeized him behind, threw 
him down, and holding a Poignard ta his Throat, threatened 
to kill him inſtantly, unleſs he would deny his God, — The 

other made many Remonſtrances againſt ſo hard an Injunc- 
tion, but at length, to ſave his Life, conſented : But no 
ſooner had the 7talian obtained what he had inſiſted on, than 
he plunged the Poignard in his Breaſt, and left him; boaſt- 
ing ever after, that he had been revenged in the moſt glorious 
Manner in the World, by deſtroying at one Stroke both the 
Body and Soul of his Adverſary. 

In the Year 1287, in the County of Armagnac, a Mar- 
riage was concluded on for ſeven Years between two Perſons 
of great Rank, with a Liberty reſerved, however, to prolong 
the Time of their Cohabitation, in cafe they ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue to like each other at the Expiration of that Term, — The 
Contract moreover ſtipulated, that if, when the Leaſe was 
expired, they thought proper to part, they ſhould divide the 
Children of either Sex, which were the Fruit of their ſeven 
Years Marriage, equally between them; and if by Chance 
the Number ſhould be ugeven, they werẽ to caſt Lots to 


determine which of them the ſupernumerary Child ſhould 
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fall to. Tis faid the Contract is at preſent in the King of 
France's Library. 

Amongſt the Oftiacs, When a Woman loves her Husband, 
ſhe cauſes a Statue to be made, which ſhe dreſſes up in the 
Cloaths of the Deceaſed ; ſhe holds it all Night in her Arms, 
and in the Day Time has it continually before her Eyes, in 
order to excite her to mourn for her Husband.— This Ce- 
remony ſhe continues for a whole Year ; after which ſhe un- 
drefſes the Image, and throws it into ſome Corner till ſhe 
wants it on the like Occaſion again: And a Woman who 
was not to obſerve this Form, would be diſgraced, reproached 
for Want of Love to her Husband, and looked on as having 
committed a Breach of conjugal Fidelity, 

A famous Spaniſh Preacher, holding forth on the firſt Sun- 
day in Lent, upon the 'Temptation of Jeſus Chriſt, told his 
Audience, «that the Devil took up our Saviour to the Pinna- 
cle of the Temple in order to tempt him ; but finding, ſays 
he, that Syllogiſm had no Power over him, he changed his 
Battery, and knowing by Experience, that no one is Proof 
againſt the Charms cf Honours and Riches, he offered him 
the Empire of ſeveral Kingdoms, and by the Aſſiſtance of re- 
flecting Teleſcopes ſhewed him Itah, Germany, France, Cc. 
But unfortunately for him, the Pyrenean Mountains ftood in 
the Way, and prevented him from ſeeing Spain, which made 
the Devil deſpair; for, ſaid he, could he but have difcovered 
to him all the Beauties our Country contains, I know not but 
he might have given Way to the Temptation. 

Andreus Baccius, an able Phyſician of Florence, but a 
great Humouriſt, being called to a fick Woman, began to 
fc] her Pulſe, and finding her in a ugh Fever, asked, among 
her Queſtions, how old ſhe was? when no ſooner had ſhe 
replied, 63 Years of Age, than, throwing her Hand from 
him, and rifins in a great Paſſion, Ard how long would you 


fy in the 15 2? (aid he, and left the Room immedi- 
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ESSAY en ARCHITECTURE. 1 L 12m0, Pars. 
As we cannot in fo ſmall a Compaſs as our Work is con- 
fined to, give the whole Subſtance of this Piece, which 
would ſuffer greatly from being abridged, we cannot better 


give 
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an Idea of it than by preſenting to- our Readers what the 


Author himſelf ſays in Regard to his Deſign, 
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« We have, ſays he, ſeveral Treatiſes of Architecture, 


which diſcloſe with ſufficient Exactneſs the Meaſures and 
Proportions z which enter into a Detail of the ſeveral Or- 
ders ; and which furniſh out Models for every Kind of 
Building. But we have as yet no Work which firmly 
eſtabliſhes the Principles, or points out the true Spirit of 
it, or which lays down proper Kules to direct our Talents, 
or to fix our T aite. In ail Arts which are not merely 
mechanic, it is not n ugh barcly to know how to work; 
it is neceſlary to learn to think. — The Artiſt ought to 
be able to give him{-if a R for every thing he does 
to which End there mould be fettied Principles to deter- 
mine his Judgment and juſtify his C*o:ce, fo that he may 
be able to ſay that any tung is right or wrong, not by In- 
ſtint alone, but from che Dictates of Eeafon, and the 
Principles of Beauty. 

„Knowledge in almoſt all the liberal Arts has been al- 


ready carried to great Lengths. _— Men of Talents in 


them all have applied themſelves to maki: ig us perceive 
every Fineſſe regarding them. Poetry, Muſic and Pain- 
ting have been written on with Judgment and Erudition: 
The Myſteries of theſe ingenious Arts have been ſo deeply 
dived into, that there remains but little to diſcover in 
them. We have Precepts drawn from Reflection, and 
Criticiſms made with Judgment, which point out and de- 
termine the real Beauties of them. ——— The Imagina- 
tion has Guides to put it in the Way, and Reins to keep 
it within Bounds. So that we know exactly how to 
value both the Merit of its Sallies, and the Diſorder of its 


irregular Flights; and if we ſhould want good Poets, Pain- 


ters or Muſicians, it will not be for waut of Theory, but 
Talents, 

„ Architecture alone has been hitherto abandoned to the 
Caprice of the Artiſts, who have laid down Rules without 
Diſcernment, which they have collected at a Venture 
from the bare Inſpection of the ancient Buildings; they 
have as ſcrupulouſly followed their Faults as their ö 
and wanting Principles whereby to make a Diſtinction, 


they 
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« they have impoſed on themſelves an Obligation of con- 


founding them. Servile Imitators, all which they 
found authorized by Example, they have taken for a Law; '; 
and limitting their whole Enquiries to the conſulting F acts, 
they have from them improperly concluded in regard to 
what was right, and made their Leſſons a mere Source of 
Errors. 

C Vitruvius has properly taught us only what was the Prac- 
tice of his own Time; and altho' he ſhews Glimmerings 
of a Genius capable of diving into the deepeſt Myſteries 
of this Art, he does not endeavour once to draw aſide the 
Veil which covers them, and, keeping ever diſtant from 
the Theory, he leads us thro' the Paths of Practice, 
which often carry us aſtray from the intended Goal. 

« All the Moderns, excepting M. Cordemoi, have done 
no more than comment on Vitruvius, and confidently fol- 
low him in all his Extravagancies. He, indeed, going 
deeper into the Affair than moſt of the reſt, perceived that 
Truth which had been concealed from them. His 
"Treatiſe of Architecture is extremely ſhort, but it contains 
excellent Principles, and many very clear Reflections: By 
enlarging on which a little more, he might have drawn 
Deductions which would have thrown great Light on the 


Obſcurities of the Art, and baniſhed the tedious Unger- . 


tainty which renders its Rules in a Manner arbitrary, 

« Tt is then to be wiſhed that ſome great Architect woulg 
take upon him the Preſervation of Architecture from the 
Whimſicalneſs of Opinion, and diſcover to us the fixt 
and immutable Laws whereon it ſhould be founded. Every 
Art and Science has ſome determined Object, in the arriv- 
ing to which, all Paths are not equally good; and there 
can be but one which leads directly to the Point; which 
one is neceſſary to be known.—In all Things there is but 
one Method at arriving at Perfection; and what is Art, 
but that Method eſtabliſhed on evident Principles, and ap- 
plied to the principal Object by invariable Precepts ?” 

This is ſufficient to ſhew what is the general Bent of the 


Author of this Eſſay. He ſeems to have great Underſtand- 
ing in the Subject he treats on. — His Work is full both of 


| © HO and Spirit, — It contains many eng Precepts and 


Prin- 
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Principles ſor Artiſts ; and_the Generality of Readers wilt 
meet with as much Amuſement in at leaſt three-fourths of it 
as in moſt Books of mere Entertainment, 


LETTERS” of OSMAN, at Conſtantinople. 3 Fol, 1 am. 

Theſe. are: the Letters of a travelling Philoſopher, who 
writes to one of his Friends the Reſult of his Obſervation. 
Altho' the Manners of the French are the principal Objects 
of his Confideration, he treats occaſionally on many other 


Subjects, and that in an agreeable Manner.——His Language 


is very pleaſing ; ſententious, yet not obſcure z elegant, 
yet not flighty, — It will be ſufficient to give our Readers 
ſome few Extras, in order to enable them to make a more 
perfect Judgment of the Whole. 

« A Fool, ſays he, provided he has Money, does not 
« appear in "Franc what he is every where elſe, an in- 
« portable Fellow. 

A Courtier is a Man = ſeems fond of every Body, 
but loves nobody. Who condemns nothing in general, 

« and approves of nothing in particular. Who never 
« ſays all he thinks, and ſeldom thinks all he ſays,———— 
© Who {peaks with Freedom to the Miniſter in publick, but 
c trembles at à Tete a Tete with him. Who is affable 
« without Politeneſs, and patronizes without obliging. —- 
«© Who keeps up the Air of Buſineſs in the moſt thorough 
„% Diſengagement. Whom a ſingle Look of the Mo- 


„ narch intoxicates or confounds, and whom a Word can 


e eitk er rajſe or cauſe to fall and diſappear. 

« A very extraordinary Man is a great Lord with Merit, 
«© who knows much and ſays little, who does not ſuffer him- 
« ſelf to be much ſeen into; and who is equally fearful of 
<« ſpeaking well of himſelf, or thinking ill of others, 

« A charming Man is one who knows nothing, yet-gives 
© his Opinion peremptorily on every Thing. Whoſe 
hole Action is made up of about thirty indecent, or 
« at beſt ridiculous Attitudes. Who knows every Thing 
<« that paſſes in the World, and is the firſt to foretell every 
«© Evi that happens in it. He piques himſelf in having 
© the deepeſt Knowledge in Faſhion, and is always endea- 
vouring to charm. — * are elegant, and 

his 
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de his Horſes always in order. Ie every Day pays thirty « kn 
d Viſits, engages himſelf to Supper at twenty Places, and at « ey 
« Ten o'Clock goes to get one ſomewhere where he is not P 
c expected. Who can make a dozen Phraſes out of one 4 ſo] 
« unmeaning Word,—Who ſpeaks vainly of every Thing 40 
. e which regards himſelf, and rallies every one beſides .. « be 
WEE . „„ Who would appear the Tyrant of all the Women, and is cc 
ER 4 only the laſt Reſource of thoſe whoſe Prime is over. « rei 
* He is the Sport of Coquets, the Slave of Affectation, and « in 
« the Scourge of good Company.——And yet is amuſing | «_ 
« enough for once, and for a ſingle Quarter of an Hour to a ( tic 
« Perſon of good Senſe. « th 
<« T think, ſays Oſman, that amongſt the French it is all W <« 
to diſtinguiſh three Sorts of People, viz, thoſe who have « no 
« Wit, — the Wits, —and the People of Wit. — And thoſe « ſo 
& Diſtinctions, adds he, which ſeem often to eſcape them, « elf 
% have appeared to me extremely evident in my Converſation * 
„ with them. « if 
„The Man who only has Wit, ſeldom has any of his pr 
* own, His Vanity makes Choice of that of others, and IF tec 
« often chuſes ill. The Air he borrows either does not “ lol 
« ſuit him, or he exhauſts it; and he is like a Woman whe 6 
“ being naturally pretty, coquets it to err beautiful, and « M 
« ſcarcely ſeems genteel. Z «© jel 
„The Wit, is he, who mixes that of others with hie © be 
„ on. — This coſts him much Pain, gives him little Plea- ga 
„ ſure, expoſes him to many Rebuffs, but procures him a bin 
Sort of Reputation. —— He ſurprizes Fools, impoſes on tn 
<< the Multitude, but tires People of Senſe. He thinks « an 
« he is ſaying things of Conſequence, when he is only Can 


e ſpeaking Nothings with an Emphaſis; and never approves 
of any thing he hears ſaid, that it may be ſuppoſed he 
c could have ſpoke better on the Subject himſelf. —He is per- 
« petually quoting, yet always complains of his bad Memo- 
« ry; and is ever giving his Opinion without once ſuppoſing 
«© he may be miſtaken in his Judgment. — This Man advifes 
„ with him, that fears him, and all careſs him; and he 
thinks himſelf of ſufficient Conſequence, becauſe he is 
© known. | 
ö * The 
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« The Man of Wit, ever keeps his own unmixed ; yet 
« knows how to take Share in that of others; is never flaſhy, 
« ever perſuaſive, but has nothing borrowed about him. — 
« Proceeds on in an. equal Pace, and enlightens thoſe who 
« follow him. ey | 

« To have Wit is eaſy, to be a Wit is ridiculous, but to 
« be a Man of Wit it is neceſſary to be born ſo. 

« The Talent of . Repartee, ready Gaity, and an appa- 
« rent Taſte for Pleaſure, are what the Man of Wit affects 
« in Society. and what Society exacts of him. 

«© The French carry their Taſte for theſe trifling Satisfac- 
« tions to ſuch a Length, that they ſubject themſelves to 
« the greateſt Difficulty to ſupport them; which is; ſo much 
<« the worſe for them, as neither their natural Diſpoſitions, 
« nor the Courſe of their Reflections make them fit for them; 
« ſo that they muſt be perpetually going out of Character, or 
« elſe appear tedious, ' 

« He who once attains the Character of a Man of Wit, 
if he goes much into Company, muſt be continually ſur- 
« priſing by extraordinary and brilliant Ideas. — It is expec- 
„ted of him, and if he does not make himſelf admired, he's 
« loſt, 

„ Hitherto we have only had common Ideas of Virtue, 
«© Merit and Beauty, - We frequently look for them in Ob- 
jects, and make an Examination and Analyſis of them, 
++ before we have formed any well-founded Judgment in Re- 
gard to them, — We lay down certain Principles, Com- 
binations, Agreements, Proportions and Effects, where- 
in we are pretty generally agreed, to determine the Good 
and the Beautiful, — The French are the moſt ingenious 
and commode in this Reſpect, and know better than any 
People in the World how to take Advantage both of their 
natural and artificial Accompliſhments. — They mutually 
congratulate each other on their mental and corporeal Per- 
fections, and provided they can but deceive themſelves, 
„their Self-Love is ſatisfied, 

<< Their Rules are ſufficiently pure and rigid; but then 
they ſubmit only Externals to their Power. Their Rea- 
ſonings are ſufficiently juſt and extended, but have very 


© little Power when {et in Oppoſition to their Inclinations. 
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more ſtrictly correſpondent with their moral Principles; 


look deeply into it, nothing can be a more perfect Con- 
tradiction to them. Affability and Eaſe are theit 


natural Characteriſtics; that is to ſay; that Kind of Ad- 5 
dreſs which diſſembles Faults, and exaggerates every good 
Quality. —— All the Men ſet themſelves forth undet 


the moſt eſtimable Appearances ; and all; expect that 


they ſhould be believed poſſeſſed of Probity, Wit, Know- 


ledge, and Judgment; —— The Women are all jea- 
lous of their Charms and Reputation. They are hap- 
pily born with more Weakneſs than Vice in their Diſpo- 
ſitions ; for excepting their Hearts, which are commonly 
pretty wood, the moſt Part of their Pretenſions are very 
chimerical. They are more brilliant than ſolid, more 
ſuperficial than deep, more vain than ſpirited; more vo- 


luptuous than delicate, more weak than fenfible ; and 


laſtly, more earneſt in their Deſire to pleaſe, than quali- 
fied with the Means of doing fo, and leſs affected with true 
Glory than with its Luſtre,” 


«© The little Conſequence they beſtow on any king is 


what gives me much Amuſement. For Example, — They 
afix Part of their Honour to the Fidelity of their Wives; 
and itis almoſt the only Duty, and the only Virtue they 
exact. Vet are they ſatiched to he betrayed, ſo 
that the Public knows it not. - Conjugal Faith in 


| ſhort, amongſt them, impoſe no other Conſtraints than that 


of keeping up Appearances, and Jealouſy never opens a 
Husband's Eyes, til! publick Rumour wakens him. —— 
Then indeed he is covered with a Ridicule, which de- 
grades him more than any Vice which was perſonal in 
himſelf could do; and yet could you ſappoſe that this Ri- 
dicule, which they all ſtand in ſuch dread of, every one 
ftrives to communicate to the reſt, and yet no one takes 
any Care to ward from hiniſelf.“ 

« Tt is cuſtomary for a Woman to engage in a Tete a 
Tete with an agreeable Man, whom ſhe receives without 
a Bluſh.— Tis known. Tis even ſuſpected that ſhe bas 
received Proſeſſions of Gallantry from him, together with 


rens © Op 
«« the Compliments on her Dreſs, the News of the Day 
« and a few Strokes of Satire, Such is the French Faſhion. 
„The Cenſure of the great World, or the Delicacy of 
« an Husband have nothing to do in this Affair; yet the 
« fame Man and Woman, who have taken Advantage of 
« the Moments when they. were without a Witneſs to their 
« Actions, dare not appear at Park, at Play, or even in a 
« Coach, without another Woman for a Third. Let De- 
« cency be ſatisfied, and Virtue is not queſtioned. ' Nor is it 
« amidſt a Crowd of Company that the private Aſſignation 
«« muſt be juſtified, - Vet even theſe Appearances are needful 
© only in the Town. The Country authoriſes greater Free- 
« dom. Alt ſeems as if they lett within the Walls all Kinds 
© of Scruples and Suſpicions : Each does juſt what he will, 
« without its being thought of Conſequence. — They meet, 
«© part, and aſſort in Parties, without any one's troubling 
« his Head to examine whether a Woman has diſappeared * 
& alone, or with whom ſhe went away. — She conſults ne t 
„ in her Dreſs either what is moſt convenient or advan- 
e tageous. — The Heat of the Seaſon ſerves as a Pretence 
for Negligence. Modeſty does not there require the 
e exact Superintendanc: of the Toilet, and Art ever finds 
e out ſome Pretence for their Diſorder, — The Country 
Air without Indecency lends a Vermille to the Complexion 
te the Converſations there are freer and fuller of Enjoyment 
It calls on them to indulge, to be more natural and 
** themſelves. — They there are ſuppoſed better to know 
each other, and mutual Confidence is there ſuppoſed eſta- 
© bliſhed. Some are in their Chambers, others reading, 
and, without Reſtraint, each walks, plays, comes, goes, 
« and returns juſt as his Inclination leaves him,” 


Le Duart D' Heure dune jalie Femme, ou les Amuſemens de la 
Toiletten 1 Vol. 8vo. a Geneve, 1753. 
This Piece is ſaid in the Title Page to be written by a La- 


| dy, It contains a Converſation at the Toilette of a 


French Lady of Quality; wherein, to entertain her, a Poet, 
a Financier, an Abbe, and a Magiſtrate, each in his Turn, 
relates an Adventure in a married Lady's Drefling-Roam ; 


in which the Lady has deceived her Husband, and ſecurad 
G her 
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her Gallant. There is nothing new, intereſting, or even 
intricate in the Stories; yet the Converſation is ſmart, ele- 
gant and dramatic, We could not, however, make any 
farther Mention of it, was it not preceded by a Preface, 
which is a Diſſertation on comic Writings ; wherein. the Au- 
thor confutes the Arguments of M. R, Author of the 
Amant de lui meme, who had attacked the Writers of the pre- 
fent Time for not following the exacteſt Models of the An- 
cients ; and had allowed no Share of Merit to any of them 
but Meſſ. Greſſet and Piren, — But as this Preface contains 
ſome very pleaſing Obſervations on Comedy in general, we 
cannot avoid giving ſome Extracts from it. 

- © It is the general Object of Comedy, ſays this Writer, 
to amuſe and correct Mankind, —— The Art, if extended 
as far as Genius would defire it to be, is boundleſs.— Tis 
* whatever great Men think proper to make it; and to ſet 
© Bounds to it, is ſtraitening their Talents, and ſtopping the 


Spring of the creative Power of Wit 


J know, continues he, that there are Rules Spe 
every Man who would cultivate any Art muſt be ſubjected z 
but then as theſe Rules only regard the mechanical Bran- 


ches of the Art, they cannot ever reach to the Depth of 
*ſuch Subjects as, varied at the Choice of Genius, may; 


+ when entruſted in able Hands, take any new Form at Will, 
Moliere, who may be juſtly looked on as the Founder of 


Comedy in France, confined not himſelſ throughout all his 
© Pieces to that Air of Pleafantry and Humour which M. 


« R*** ſo rigidly ſtands up for, The Miſantrape, for Exam- 
© ple, one of the beſt Pieces which perhaps any Age or 
Language has produced, is far from being built on that 


Foundation. — And if we were from that Comedy to paſs to 


each one of that Author ſeverally, we might find Examples 
in Defence of every Kind of Writing which our Satyriſt at- 
© tacks. But to reſt upon Examples only, is not ſo much 
© the Way of juſtifying Defects, as of endeavouring to ren- 


© der them tolerable; and one ſolid Argument weighs more 
than an hundred Authorities, which muſt always be weak, 


© when they are founded ſolely upon Cuſtom. _— 
© Amoneft the ſeveral new Methods of Writing, that 
© hich he ſeems to attack with the greateſt Inveteracy, is 


4 „* ' 
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© of the Ancients. 
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t 4 Species of Comedy which he calls the Mreping; and 
« of which M. de la Chauſſee is at leaſt the Reviver. — Our 


| © Critic would not have his Mind affected but by Rule, and 


« would fain perſuade the World, that, guided by the Singu- 
« Jarity of his Ideas, it ought to deny itſelf the receiving any 
« Pleaſure from a Work which is not chalked out on the Mo- 
del of Terence or Moliere. ——— This Way of arguing 
c might have ſome Force, if our modern Writers had, by 

going out of this Path, made a vain Attempt towards ſome- 
what which they had not been able to ſucceed in. But 
the Power of affecting the Paſſions, which is to be found both 
© in the Melanide and the Prejuge A-la-mode, is a ſufficient 


© Juſtification of M. dea Chauſſee. — Nor does it ſignify to 


« tell us that Comedy, which is formed for the inſpiring 
© Laughter, loſes its Name in Works where the Actors are 
© obliged to have frequent Recourſe. to the Handkerchief, — 
Well, Gentlemen, call by what Name you will this Au- 
© thor's Works, but do not, by condemning them, deprive 
« yourſelves of the Pleaſure they may afford you. That 
Patient ſurely would be called a Madman, who would re- 
* fuſe the quick Preſcription of an experienced Docter, and 
«* would rather linger on in Pain than ſuffer himſelf to be re- 
© lieved by any other than the low Methods of the ancient 
* Phyſicians. 

© Let us, proceeds he, greedily lay hold on thoſe Ame 

* ments which are offered to us, and not diſpute upon the 
'Nature of Pleaſure. The Mind ſhould be our Oracle, 
and thoſe Senfations which affect it ſhould be the only 

Guide of our Opinions; nor ſhould we, ſervilely bigotted to 
© a certain Form, which may and ought to vary as our In- 
© tereſt and Advantage guide it, be weak enough to rob our- 
© ſelves of an Amuſement, becauſe the Moderns, no Matter 
on what Motives, have ſtruck into a different Track from 
that which Moliere trod. 

Go on, adds the Writer, go on, ye juſt Obſervers of 
Convenience, affect my Heart, and ye may ever be aſſure d 
of pleaſing me, whilſt ſatisfied therewith, I never ſhail en- 

quire whether or no that Pleaſure rifes from an Imitation 
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Even that ready Deſcriber of a Tavern Story, who had | 
< leſs of Manners than of Character, Dancourt, enjoyed the 
* greateſt Succeſs in his Time, nay, is ſtill highly applaudee ] 
© whenever he is brought upon the Stage. Let us but look 
© into the ſeveral Comedies of this prolific Author, and we | 
© ſhall find in the greateſt Part of them nothing more than 
© the bare Relation of ſome popular Anecdote reduced to Di- 
© alogue.— The Weakneſs of a Clown, or the. Folly of a 
© Country Attorney, are what have made the Fortune of 


© the happy Dancourt ; yet none of his Cotemporaries, nor 


the Malecontents of our Time, have written againſt him; 
„ whilſt, jealous of a Writer ſtill mere to be eſteemed for his 
* Manners than for the Talents which diſtinguiſh him, they 
© have fallen foul of M. de Boſſy, for having painted with an 

© agreeable Air of Raillery, the Vices of his own Time, 
© the Follies of the Day, and the glaring Extravagances of 
© that notable Crowd of Fops, leſs groſs indeed, but not * 
© tireſome than thoſe of t' e laſt Age.” 

M. R**#* had allowed no Merit to any of the Comic 
Writers but Meſf. Greſſet and Piron. The Writer of this 
Preface endeavours to prove, tho? he ſeems willing to allow 
to thoſe two Men their full Share of Merit, that there are 
ſeveral other of the French dramatic Authors who conſidera» 
bly deſerve the Approbation of the Public. Thoſe whom 
he makes more particular Mention of, are, M. de la Chauſſee, 
Deftouches, de Boifſy, de Marivaux, and St. Foix; of theſe 


he cnumerates the ſeveral Beauties; and after obſerving, that 


a Temper diſpoſed to IIl- nature may turn the Works of the 
greateſt Men into Ridicule, © I would, ſays he, if 1 
pleaſed, compoſe from the Cinna a comic Opera equal at 
 Jeaft to thoſe which have for two Years paſt overrun us, yet 
c will that Tragedy ever be a Maſter- piece, and Corneille not 
© jn the leaſt leſſened in the World's Opinion. And he 
concludes as follows: Let thoſe who muſt hereafter ſup- 
# ply the Place of the Authors I have been ſpeaking of, ſtrive, 
5 after their Example, to mark out ſome new Path in the 
© great Plain of the Theatre.] ſhall ſtill continue to look 
gon them as great Men, to whom the Public will ſtand in- 
« debted for its Pleaſures, and the Stage for its Luſtre z and 
* ſhall. carefully avoid attacking, like a ſupercilious Critic, and 

un- 
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« ungrateful Citizen, thoſe who give me Pleaſure; an Act 
not much more in Character than it would be in a Miſer to 
« abuſe the Man who fhould improve his Treaſures,” 


. 


Le Teſtament politique du Cardinal Jules Alderenty traduit 
de Italian. 1 Vol. 12mo. a Lauſanne, 1753. G 


This Work is preceded by two ſeveral Prefaces ; the firſt 
is a Letter from Menſignor A. M. to the French Editor, 


| wherein theſe Memoirs and Eſſays are ſaid to be the genuine 


Writings of the Cardinal himſelf, collected from amongft 
many other Papers which he left behind him, and put toꝑe- 
ther without any exact Regularity. The ſecond is an 
Addreſs from le C. de R. B. M. the Editor, to the Public, 
containing the Arguments which ought to perſuade the World 
of the Genuineneſs of theſe Papers, and concluding with 2 
ſhort Hiſtory of Cardinal Alberoni's Life. 

The Author of this Work begins it with a general View of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy under the Auſtrian Kings; and an At- 
tempt to prove it more powerful at preſent than it was at that 
Time. In this Part, after conſidering the Situation and 
Views of Spain during the Reigns of Ferdinand, Charles V. 


| Philip IT. Philip III. and Philip IV. he enters into ſome Re- 


fections in regard to the Advantages which the Acquiſition of 
the Two Sicilies, Sardinia, the Milaneſe, Portugal, and the 
Low Countries brought to the Crown of Spain; which, as 
they contain ſome Obſervations in Reſpect to conquered Pro- 
rinces in general, we ſhall here give at Length. 

Not one of theſe States, ſays he, from the Time they 
came to belong to the SpA Government, were ever able 
© to defend or ſupport themſelves by their own Force, and yet 
* a King of the Two Sicilies, a Duke of Milan, a King of Por- 
* tugal, or a Stadtholder of the Provinces, will always find 
© {ufficient Funds in the Commerce of their ſeveral States and 
the Affection of their Subjects, to defray every Charge which 
{the publick Good may require: Their Intereſts being connec. 
ted with a very ſmall Number of foreign Potentates, they are 
the ſeldomer liable toWar ; and when they are obliged to en- 
gage in it, beſides its being always with ſuch Powers as are 
' nearly on an Equality with themſelves, the Alliances they 

* muſt contract, and the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Crowns who are 

; G 3 ins 
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© intereſted on that Side of the Ballance they engage in, muſt "If 
always inſure them of Forces, But in theſe States, when 
© united to the Crown of Spain, the Caſe becomes extremely fc 


© different. The Allies of ſo large a Power are ſeldom ſo 
c affectionate or firm, becauſe they are ſeldom without Jea- 
© Jouſy ; and thoſe Enemies who attack the King of Spain in 
« the Perſon of the Duke of Milan, will always meaſure IP 


c their Forces againſt the latter by the Strength of the former; a 
c by which Means the Defence becomes extremely more ex- «© fe 
c penſive, = The People moreover have no longer the 2 
« ſame Affection for their Sovereign, or the fame Zeal for AM 
c the publick Good. Induſtry is ſtopp'd, and Trade ger 
« ruined amongſt them, and even the Country itſelf has. no * 
longer the ſame Reſources, —— Which Changes neceſſa - A 
« rily ariſe from the Difference between a natural Sovereign lu 
and a Viceroy, — In conquered Countries, the People, * EY 
c accuſtomed to ſee their Prince amongſt them, will, after / « ſe] 
« having loſt him, preſerve at leaſt the Appearance of one. th; 
But (as there is every thing to be feared from their Incon- : 
« ſtancy, and eſpecially when they may be ſo greatly advan- © {id 
« taged by giving Way to it) from the Suſpicion that he * gre 


«£ whom they are made to reſpect as their Sovereign, may at 
© ſome Time or other gain their Affection, it is a conſtant 7-0 
$ Rule to give them always a Foreigner, and one leſs capable | 
of making himſelf beloved than dreaded, . This being the 
s Caſe, whatever great Qualities he may poſleſs in every per 


£ other Reſpect, he becomes odious to the Grandees and No- ; der 
s bles, merely from the Superiority which he muſt aſſume * at 
s over them. His Elevation is the more infupportable to ere 
© them, as they ſee him but a Subject like themſelves; and 8 
« thoſe very Aſſiduities, which, addreſſed to their Prince, ſur 
£ would do them Honour, ſeem to degrade them when paid to * cha 
a Man who would think himſelf honoured to be looked on Loft 
sas their equal, was he not the Relation or Friend of ſome * Piſt 
< Miniſter, whom they hold as their inferior, — Some of them « Ye: 
« chooſe to live in Obſcurity at their Country Houſes; others, : wot 
* whom their Employments attach to the City, live there ing 
© without Luſtre, becauſe without Emulation: Luxury and N 


Pomp are baniſhed from their Houſes ; and Frugality, 
$ which is commonly the Ruin of a State by the enriching of 
: © pare 
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- © particular Perſons, becomes aV irtue with them; becauſe they 


© have no Advantge which can accrue to them from a Taſte 
© for Magnificence, 

By this Means all the Artiſts have no longer Employment; 
Manufactures fink, and the Circulation of Money is ſtopped; 
© whilſt the public Expences, which Induſtry had before ſup- 

© plied, continue the ſame, if not increaſing, and fall neceſ- 

©ſfarily on the Lands. — The Miſery becomes univerſally 
« felt, is continually encreaſing, and every Class complains.— 
They attempt no Remedy, becauſe there is none to find ; 
© whilſt in Expectation that DEſpair will ſome Time or . 
enable them to ſhake off the Yoke whereto they attribute 
© their Diſtreſs, they accuſtom themſelves to rail againſt the 
« Adminiſtration, hate their Sovereign, and wiſh-for a Revo- 
« lution, which may free them from bim; and in regard to 
© every thing which has not an immediate Relation to them- 
« ſelves, give way to an Inſenſibility which nothing can rouſe 
them from. 

©*Tis true, that in theſe States there are always levied con- 
ſiderable Sums in the Name of the Prince, but there are very 
great ones neceſſary to reimburſe what the Defence of them 
* confumes. The Officers are moſtly Natives of the Coun- 
try; their Salaries abſorb the beſt Parts of their Receipts, 


and the reſt ſuffers a conſiderable Drawback before it comes 


© into the royal Coffers; infomuch, that it has often hap- 
© pened, that after taking up many Years Advance at conſi- 
« derable Uſury, it has been neceſſary to borrow new Sums 
© at a very exorbitant Intereſt, Theſe Debts are daily in- 
© creaſing by the Addition of the Intereſt to the Capital, and 
© very ſoon ſwallow up the whole common Revenue: — And 
© ſurely the Pillage and Rapine of the Viceroys cannot be 
© charged on the Profits of their Sovereign, when the Fruits 
© of them never come into his Coffers. A Million of 
© Piſtoles, for Inſtance, which a Viceroy of Naples after five 
Fears Adminiftration may carry with him to Madrid, 
© would impoveriſh the Neapolitans as much, without bring- 
ing any Kind of Advantage to the Treaſury of Spain.“ 
Nothing can perhaps ſet in a more {ſtriking Light the 


{mall Advantage ariſing to a Nation by the Acquiſition of 
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large Territories, than what he adds in the following View 
of the All Succeſs of the Deſigns of Philip II. of Spain. 

When Philip II. fays he, had conquered Portugal, he 
© thought that the Spaniſb Monarchy was going to be the uni- 
« yerſal one, and that he had at length attained to that Point of 
© Power which was to bring all Europe into Subjection to him; 
© and promiſed himſelf an inexhauſtible Source of Riches 
from the Union of both the Indies, and from the Trade of 
© three Parts of the World. — Yet it turned out extremely 
c different to his ExpeCtation, The implacable Hatred 
of his new Subjects againſt their Victors, reduced to little 
or nothing the Profits of theſe new Domains, The 

« preat Quantity of Shipping which the Spaniards put to Sea 
© obliged their Enemies to ſtrengthen their Marine, and en- 
rich denten by Spaniſh Tra- 
< ders inſenſibly became barely able to ſave Expences.— The 
Engliſo Men of War and Dutch Corſairs appropriated to 
« themſelves the Effects of the Cadiz Fleets, =—— Their 
Self- Confidence diminiſhed,and was at length extinguiſhed, 
It became neceſſary to contract with Foreigners for the Con- 
< voy of their Galleons, and to ſhare with them the Returns, 
© in order to engage them to run the Riſque. The Enpliyh, 
French and Dutch fell on their vaſt Poſſeſſions in A and 
© America ; the beſt were firſt carried away; whilſt the De- 
« fence of the reſt became ill more difficult for the Loſs of 
' © them; and the King was obliged to provide the. Expences 
© of the whole, whilſt his Subjects there ſcarcely collected a 
« Tythe.” 

Ris feconJChapter contains ſome Obſervations on the Tncul- 
tivation of Lands in Spain, and the Deſertion of the Country, 
together with ſome Conſiderations on the propereſt Means of 
remedying both theſe : As this is principally founded on the 
particular Police of Spain, we ſhall paſs it over without any 

farther Notice than tranſcribing the Remarks he makes on the 
general Character of the Speriards, and the Method he po: 
poſes for bringing about a Reformation therein, 

In order, ſays he, to cure any Nation of a Fault rooted 
im it by Time, and become reſpectable to its Inhabitants by 
the long Example of their Anceſtors, it is neceſſary to ap- 
« ply * Remedies as ar · ſuited to its proper Character. 


— 
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No Arms are ſo powerful as thoſe of Natute againſt the 
prejudices of Education. The firſt Kings of Spain have 
imagined that they had to combat with Lazineſs; but they 
« were miſtaken, That ſhameful Vice, which is uſually 
« the Portion of dull Minds and low Souls, is by no Means 
« that of the Spaniard; who equaily proud and lively, would 
be ever in Action, was he to give way to his natural Diſpo- 
« ſition. — His Sobriety, his Patience in the Labours and 
« Fatigues of War, his Contempt of Danger, and even of 
Death itſelf, will not ſuffer us to accuſe him of that Softneſs 
« which ariſes only from Lazineſs and want of Courage, — 
e hates not Labour ſo much as he does the Idea affixt to 
dit. He would be ſufficiently pleated with Exerciſe, but 
« ſtarts at the very Thought of a Trade, His haughty Soul 
6 refuſes Humiliation, at the very Time his Body calls for 
Fatigue. — In ſhort, Education has made him look on 
0 Gravity as the Prince of Virtues, and that, extended by 
Emulation to the moſt extravagant Refinement and ridicu- 
© Jous Exceſſes, produces and ſupports his haughty Inacti- 
c vity. 

The Contagion of Vice, like the Example of Virtue, 
© ever gains all Kinds of People to its Party, when once it has 
the Sanction of the Throne (*). The Spaniards have ſeen 
« their Kings placing the higheſt Degree of Grandeur in a 
« phlegmatic Humour, which could ſtand Proof againſt all At- 
© tacks, and eſteeming as the nobleſt of all Countenances the 
© moſt perfect Imitation of a Statue. And this was not 
far from eſtabliſhing it as a Rule, that every Man who la- 
« bours, degrades the Dignity of the Spaniſb Character, and 
© renders himſelf contemptible, ———— The CEmeſe, whoſe $7 
Prudence and Police are highly commended, would be as 11 

* averſe to Commerce as they are to manual Labours, was $ 
there but to be introduced among them ſome Cutom as # 0 
contrary to the Duties of a Merchant as that which they 14 
6 "wn adapted is to the Functions of an Artilt, The Bi 

Faſhion of long Nails (+) has deſcended from the Mandarin f 

to 

{*) It was obſerved of Philip IV. that when he gave Audience, | 
he did not ſhew the leaſt Motion, even in his Eyes; nor was he ever $i 
in his Life ſeen to laugh. 15 


(t) In China it is a Mark of Nobility to wear the Nails of the 
Hand extremely long. 
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© to. the freed Slave. This extraordinary Ornament muſt 
« neceſlarily be laid aſide for the handling of Tools, which 
are therefore entirely abandoned to the Populace ; to that 
< Claſs of Men which hold no Rank in Society: And a 
< well bred Chineſe would ſooner ſteal a Fowl, at the Risk of 
© ſuffering an hundred Laſhes for ſo doing, than get an honeſt 
© Livelihood by a Trade which would ſhorten | the Decora» 
< rion of his Fingers.—The Faſhion of the Ruff has ſtill more 
< extenſive Effects in Spain: Symbol as it is of Gravity, it regu- 
© lates even the ſmalleſt Motions of the Body, The Plebeian 
© is as anxious as the firſt Grandee not to rumple a ſingle 
© Plait, and the Peaſant ſets more Value ona few Ropes of 
c Dios, which he has cultivated and raiſed from the Ground 
with his Ruff round his Neck, than he would do on thou- 
© ſands of Buſhels of Corn, which he could not have procured 
* without laying afide his majeſtic Cravat i in his Wardrobe for 
d at leaſt, half the Year,” 

After ſhewing the Impracticability of the Methods hitherto 
attempted, to encourage and incite a Love of Agriculture 
amongſt the Spaniards, either by the Exemption from Taxes, 
and military Duties of thoſe who ſhould exerciſe it, or by the 
Invitation of Foreigners to ſettle in the uncultivated Lands, 
he proceeds to lay down another Plan for inſuring better Suc- 
ceſs, as follows. - 

However great may be the Power of Prejudice and Cuſ- 
© tom, it always will give way amongſt the Courtiers to the 
Deſire of pleaſing their Prince. Let but the Monarch 
© ſhew a Reliſh for Arts, 'tis doubtleſs that Reliſh would run 
quickly through all his Court. Let him but ſeem an 
© Enemy to Luxury, and all his Courtiers preach up Re- 
© formation, How advantageous then would it be for 
© the Encouragement of Husbandry, would but his Catholic 
© Majeſty turn his Mind that Way ? If he would but cauſe 
© ſome Part of the Park of Aranjues, or that of the Eſcurial, 
© to be turned up in his Preſence, and then have it ſown be- 
| © fore his Eyes with Wheat, Barley, Rye, and other Kinds 
© of Grain; if he would make it an Amuſement himſelf to 
guide the Plough and Harrow; would ſeem to take Plea - 
F ſure in ſoliowing the Plants in their Progreſs, and in know- 


1 ing: tue. e_ Proportions of Seed and Harveſt ; and laſtly, would 
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c appear delighted in Proportion to the Produce, there would 
<.preſently be ſeen all Ages and Ranks of the Nobility becom- 
ing Husbandmen as well as their Sovereign. They would 
© be quickly found leaving Madrid and the Court, to do on 
< ſome of their Eſtates what he had done at his Pleaſure- 
< Houſes, and returning thither again to acquire Admiration 
for the abundant Harveſts they had colleQed. — The Ex- 
< ample will gain Ground from the Lord to the Gentleman, 
and from him to the Peaſant. — The Labour increaſing 
© in Proportion to the Diſtance from the Fountain Head. 
© From an. Amuſement, it would by Degrees grow into an 
Employment, whilſt CEconomy ſhortly taking Share in it, 
it would begin to be looked on in Spain, as it is throughout 
all the reſt of Europe, that a Gentleman acts not amiſs, nor 
< deviates from his Rank in Life, by taking ſome Care himſelf ts 
© make the beſt he can of his E/tate. 

This Method of encouraging Agriculture may perhaps 
appear too {imple to thoſe Politicians of a ſuperior Genius, 
< who. to bring about even the eaſieſt Deſigns, would make 
© uſe of no Means but ſuch as require a large Apparatus. 

Vet if they come to reflect that the late King of Pruſſia had 
© only. occaſion to go in a plain Dreſs himſelf, to put a Check 
to the Ravage which had been made in his Dominions by 
© the Pomp and Luxury introduced into them by his Father; 
and that it was leſs by the making uſe of an unbounded Au- 
$ thority than by his own Example, that the Czar Peter the 
Great changed the whole Face of his Empire, and ren- 
«£ dered the Inhabitants of his vaſt Domain docile, induſtrious 
and learned, they will find that this Simplicity is no more 
than an Advantage which this Method has above the more 
brilliant ones. ——— The moſt common Actions are en- 
© nobled by their Ends. -The Czar Peter working in 

| © the Dock Yards of Sardam, went undoubtedly beyond 
© the Model he propoſed to the Moſcovites 3 ; yet did not even 
© this Exceſs require any Indulgence in the Opinions of the 

Judicious, and 'tis their Suffrage which determines the 

Glory of great Men. They admired it on Account 

© of its Principle, and the Uſefulneſs of the Art of Carpen- 
© try was of itſelf a ſufficient Elogium to that Prince for his 

Love of it. Thus would it be in the abovementioned 
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- © Caſe; ; and Spain would place, even above the Name of 
© ALPHONZO the Aſtronomer, that of FERDINAND the 


© HUSBANDMAN, 
© Yet it is not enough barely to bring Agriculture into 


© Eſteem, and inſpire a Reliſh for it: The Practice of it muſt 


© be rendered eaſy alſo. Bred up to far from a labo- 
© rious Life, the Spaniard may relapſe into himſelf, whenever 
© the firſt Ardor which Novelty inſpires ſhall be damped. To 
© render him therefore ſteady in his Change, the propereſt 
© Method is to ſuit it to his Character. 


© The Peaſant ſees with Pleaſure his Land well Gn ' 


© and his Harveſt well brought in by Hirelings : *Tis even 
s the moſt delicate Food of his Vanity, to have, at the Ex- 
© pence of one half of his Fortune, a Right of command- 
© ing thoſe who inſure him the other. The Buſineſs 
© then would be to furniſh him with Hirelings, who ſhalt not 
© carry out of the Kingdom the Wages that he gives them. 
There are at the moſt moderate Computation twenty thou- 
© ſand French who come into Spain to work in Harveſt-Time, 
© each of whom on an Average carries away with him when 
© the Harveſt is over eight Piftoles : This annual Loſs is very 
great, and contributes not a little to weakning the State with 
© reſpect to the Finances. What Inconvenience then could 
there be in introducing at firſt an equal Number of Negro 
© Slaves, and, according as the Peafants were found to receive 
this Aſſiſtance, to bring afterwards as many as the Landlords 
and Farmers could employ ? Now that Spain has every thing 
to expect from the Friendſhip of France, and can obtain every 
© reaſonable and juſt Demand from Portugal, there ſeems not 
to be the leaſt Riſque in placing amongſt many Millions of 
* Spaniards, well armed, and ever on their Guard, fiſty or an 
© hundred thouſand Neproes, entirely under Subjection, and 
© accuſtomed to tremble before Maſters,” 
The next Chapter conſiſts of Obſervations on the preſent 
31! Conduct of Spain in regard to its Finances, as well as on 
tke Trade and naval Force of that Nation, — ſome propo- 
fed Improvements in regard to both. 
The fourth Chapter i is 6n the Land Forces of Sparn, which, 
27 the Author endeavours to prove, are much more rinmerous 
Wan they have Occafion to be, and yet not ſe powerful as 
they 
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they might be made, if placed on another Kind of Foot- 
ing - + 
Portugal, ſays be, which has AE Reaſon to fear 
being called to account for her - continual Breaches of the 
«© Treaty of Utrecht, keeps ſcarcely ten thouſand Men on 
« Foot : Why then ſhould Spain, which, as well as Portu- 
gal, has but one Side to defend; and in regard to France 
can think of nothing but keeping on the defenſive, main- 
© tain an Army of more than four Times that Number? We 
complain, adds he, that the Kingdom is not peopled ; 
© make uſe of the moſt extraordinary Methods to encourage 
« Propagation; and yet ſuffer fifty thouſand Men to remain 
© unemployed.” 

The Obſervations which follow, altho' they are applied 
to Spain in particular, are ſo general, that we ſhall be ex- 
cuſed for giving them at length, 

«It is, ſays he, the Error of this and the preceding Cen- 

. © tury, to imagine that the Strength of a Nation muſt conſiſt 
© in the Number of regular Troops which it keeps up, But 
«to underſtand the Fallacy of this Way of thinking, we 
need only caſt our Eyes on the Hiſtory of the Wars of Eu- 
© rope for four or five hundred Years back. At preſent, as 
© ſoon as ever an Army is routed on the Frontiers, the van- 
* quiſhed Party has no other Step to take but to ſue for an 
© haſty Peace, — His Country laid open to the Enemy, has 
only timid Burghers, or Peaſants without Emulation, to 
© oppoſe the diſciplined Troops which invade it. — A whole 
© Province is loſt as ſoon as he loſes Poſſeſſion of its Capital; 
© and he is reduced to the ſhocking Alternative of ſinking un 


© der the Ruin of his Throne, or ſubmitting to ſuch Terme | 


* as the Victor ſhall think proper to preſcribe. | 

© But when Princes took on them only to lead their People 
© out to the Defence of their Country, they reckoned as 
many Soldiers as they numbered Subjects. — The whole 
© Country was then a Frontier, which the Enemy had to 


© combat as long as he ſought to conquer. — Every Foot 


© of Ground he found diſputed with him, — A City perhaps 
© ſurrendered after redoubled Attacks, but its Capitulation in- 
© fluenced not the Towns dependant on it, .— Each ſeveral 
Town, nay, every little Village held a Siege ; and whilſt 

© the 
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the Sovereign kept a Corner of his Country unſubdued, 
che might have Hopes to drive his Enemy from thoſe Places 
he had inyeſted, and to recover all that he had loſt. ———. 
The moſt powerful Prince in Europe then was only dreaded 
for the Trouble and Uneaſineſs which his Ambition might 
© cauſe to his Neighbours, whilſt it was certain Time muſt 
© enervate his Forces, and that by repeated Shocks they 
* would become incapable of bearing more. 

The Difference between the Reigns of Charles VII, and 
Louis XIV. in France, ſets this Contraſt, in its full Light. — 
The King of England, tho Maſter of the fineſt Provinces, 

and quiet Poſſeſſor of the principal Towns in France, and 
c King acknowledged and obeyed in the Metropolis, yet found 
in his Enemy, tho' reduc'd to the poor Seignory of Burges, 
an Opponent who was able to bear Head againſt him, — 
Louis XIV. ſaw his Frontier invaded by two Generals of his 
Enemies, and inſtantly haſtened to offer at Gertruidenberg, 
as the Price of their Retreat, the Fruit of twenty Victories. 
His Kingdom till compleat, and he Lord of Millions of 
6 Subjects, who have not even heard the Sound of the Ene- 
* my's Cannon, and yet he thought himſelf unable to hold 
it out againſt three or fourſcore thouſand Men, 
Not a ſingle Battle loſt on his own Ground, yet he thought 
he had nothing left for it but to die with Glory, by 
© one raſh and deſperate Stroke, The Enemy's 
Army was ftill two Days Journey from what were 
the Frontiers of the Kingdom, when Philip Auguſtus 
+ ſuſtained the joint Efforts of all Europe combined againſt 
© him, and yet Louis the Great thought it impoſſible for him 


to prevent the entire Conqueſt of it. Above two hun- 
* dred Leagues of Country behind him, and more than an 


hundred on each Side, ſeemed not to inſure him an honou- 
rable Retreat. Landrecies and Quenoi determined the 
© whole Fate of France. — Valenciennes and Dunkirk, Arras, 
Amiens, Cambray, Maubeuge, and many other ſtrong 
© Places, which his Predeceſſors either poſſeſſed not, or ſaw 
the Loſs of without imagining the Throne leſs firm, did 
© not appear to him of any Service; he wanted Men {or their 
Defence; he could not give Regimentals to Millions of his 


* Subjects, who required only to take the Enemy in the 
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© Flank and Rear, to deſtroy them without fighting, and yet 
© ke dared not truſt their Zeal. —— Poland is to this Day on 
« the Footing which we call barbarous and Gothic. | 
Vet did it tire out Charles XII. as it had done the other 
Kings of Sweden, ——— Saxony is diſciplined in the mo- 
dern Method, and Charles XII. was Maſter of it, as long 1 
$ as he continued there, without ſtriking a Stroke,” | . 

He then poceeds to lay down a Plan for forming a diſci- ag 
plined Militia in all the Provinces of the Kingdom; and 
alſo for improving the regular Troops, and ſtrengthening the 
Alliance between France and Spain, by an Exchange of ſome- 
ſmall Bodies of the beſt Forces of each Nation reſpec- 
tively. : 

What he ſays in Regard to the younger Officers, ſeems to 
have much of Reaſon in it, and appears to be a Means of 
giving ſufficient Encouragement to young Men of Rank with- 
out doing any Injury to the veteran Commanders, 

More eſpecially, ſays he, it will be of Advantage to 
© diſpoſe of Regiments, and even Companies, in favour of 
© young People of the firſt Families; and it is a Miſtake to 
© ſuppoſe that the ſo doing can give Umbrage to good. 
Officers, over whoſe Heads they may be raiſed, —— 
© The Title of Colonel is of no Service to them, and except- 
© ing the Rank and Appointments, they find only Inconve-- 
© nience in it; and ſince it is poſſible, at the ſame Time that 
the Commiſſions of Colonel are given to Perſons of more 
© Uſe to the Nation, to preſerve entire to them every thing 
© they value in that Poſt, there is no Apprehenſion of Diſcon- 
tent in them. An old Lieutenant Colonel, with the 
Title of Brigadier, keeps his Company, and receives from 
* the young Colonel all the Surplus of the Regiment, as 
© an Acknowledgment for the Care he takes in overleoking 
© the Diſcipline. His Penſion from the Court, the Croſs of- 
© ſome one of the Orders, wherewith he has been honoured, 
© and the Attention paid to his Recommendation in the Ca- 

* binet, ſufficiently ſatisfy them, — He will ſerve with much 
* Ardor, and indeed be better enabled ſo to do, than if the 
* Neceſſity of making an equal Figure with richer Colonels, 
© obliged him. continually to have Recourſe to Expedients, 
and to make himſelf whole from the Pay of the Soldiers or 

| the 
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112 The London Afontbly Mercury, 
the Caſh of the Regiment. — He will take Pains in form. 
© ing his young Colonel, whom he will look on as a Pupil 
© entruſted to his Care: And laſtly, ſatisfied with a Court 
© to whom he owes his eaſy Situation, and pleaſed with a 
« Miniſtry who teſtify ſo much Regard for him, he will 
< eagerly lay hold on every Means of riſing to new Honours, 
© or of ſhewing himſelf deſerving of thoſe he has obtained. 

Chap. V. contains a general View of the Intereſts of Spain, 
when conſidered in regard to France; and concludes with 
ſome Obſervations on the Settlements of the Exgliſb, French, 
and Spaniards in the Wet Indies. And Chap, VL 
conſiſts ſolely of a Plan laid down by Cardinal Alberoni, for 
making the Houſe of Bourbon Miſtreſs of the Sea, and of the 
Trade of both the Indies. This he propoſes to do by - 
making themſelves Maſter of the Gold Coaſts of Senegal and 
Gambia, and of ſome Forts at the Mouth of the River of 
Canton, whereby he ſeems to imagine that hoth the Dutch 
and Engliſb will-be excluded from the Eaſt and Wt Indian 
Trade, and that the Houſe of Bourboz may not only entirely 
command the Trade with, but whenever ſhe thinks propet, 
make herſelf Miſtreſs of China. 

His VIIth Chapter is on England, and the Pretender; in 
which, aſter having ſhewn the impoſſibility that the Stuart 
Family ſhould ever again get Footing in England, by Means 
of any Inſurrection in Scotland, and the Improbability that 
it ſhould ever be warmly aſſiſted by the Crowns of France and 
Spain ; the Author proceeds to lay down a very romantic 
Scheme for his conquering this Iſland, after having firſt made 
himſelf Maſter of Corſica, the Antille Iſlands, ſome of the 
Datch Settlements in the He/t Indies, Ireland, Majorca, and 
Oran. But the manifeſt Abſurdity of this Scheme, 
ſeems to give it the Air of a Piece of Raillery on the At- 
tempts of the young Pretender during the laſt War. 
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PROCEEDINGS of Foreign Literary Sore TIRES. 
At a public Meeting of the Royal Scciety of Lyons, 


GARNIER, Director, opened the Aſſembly by 
24 Diſcourſe wherein he proved the great Uſefulnefs 


of Arts and Sciences for the Purification of Manners ; after 


which he gave the following Extracts of the Memoirs read 
in the Academy ſince the laſt public Meeting, 


1. On engraved Stones. 


M. Defteurieux, in a Memoir which he oreſented, has 
made ſome general Obſervation on engraved Stones, wherein 
he endeavours to prove, that as they are more durable, that 
is to ſay, leſs liable to the Effects of Friction and other In- 
juries of Time, they are the propereſt Means to inſtruct us 
in regard to Facts of Antiquity, of all the Monuments which 
remain to us thereof. After which he proceeds to ſome 

more particular Remarks, on a Collection which he has made 
of, between fifteen and ſixteen hundred Caſts in Sulphur and 
Cinnabar, taken with great Exactneſs from antique Stones. 
— Theſe Caſts were made after the Inſtructions of M. Ma- 
riette, by M. Chriſtiane, a famous Medaliſt, from the Ori- 
ginals in the Cabinets of the King, the Duke of Orleans, 
and many Foreigners of Diſtinction.— M. Defleurieux ſhewed 
the Collection to the Academy, which ſufficiently evinced 
the Elegance of his Taſte in Antiquity. 


2. On Allegorical Painting. 


M. Clapaſſn i is the Author of this Eſſay on the Difficulty of 
ſucceeding in meer Allegorical Painting ; whatever Talents, 


ſays he, the Painters may poſſeſs, it is extremely difficult for 


them in Subjects which are entirely Allegorical, to expreſs 


their Ideas by the Means of Figures alone, ſo as to become 


fully intelligible to the Spectators. After having given 
ſome Reaſons for this Difficulty, he proceeds to ſhew 
ſome Inſtances now exiſting in the Ceilings of the Hotel de 
Ville, and TI" of Lyon, w—— The Diſpoſition, Expreſ- 
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fion, and Colouring of which Paintings make it to be wiſh'q 


that all theſe Advantages had been connected to ſome knawn 


and well choſen Tracts of Hiſtory, —And laſtly, he lays 


it down as a Rule, that no allegorical Compoſition ſhould be 
form'd but where abſolutely neceſſary, and then the Figures 
made uſe of ought to be few in Number, and eaſy to under- 


ſtand. 


3. On teCATARACT in the Eye. 


M. Olivier, the Author of this Memoir, is of Opinion 
that the Operation of Couching is frequently uſeleſs ; as he 
imagines that the Chryſtalline Humour being removed out 
of its Place, cannot remain fix'd where the Operator's 
Needle ſettles it, not being kept there by any apparent Cauſe, 


and fears moreover that by the Motion of the Patient it will 


return oppoſite to the Pupil. —To remedy this-Inconvenience 
M. Olivier propoſes, firſt to diſlodge the Chryſtalline Humour 
from its Socket in the uſual Manner, and ſecondly, after 
diſlodging it to extract it entirely from the Eye, —— Meſs, 


St. Ives and Petit. have extracted the Chryſtalline Humour, 


when it has made its Way into the anterior Cell ; they have 


both worked on the anterior Part of the Eye, on the tranſ- 
parent Cornea, and could not be miſtaken, 


The Ope- 
ration which M. Olivier propoſes is infinitely more difficult, 


from the great Nicety required in determining exactly the 
Place for making the Inciſion to let out the Chryſtalline Hu- 


mour from the poſterior Chamber of the Eye, which, it is 
well known, is extremely ſmall.—If the Orifice is made too 
forward, it will endanger the Iris, and if too backward, the 
Point of the Inſtrument will be carried into the vitrious Hu- 
mour, Yet it muſt be owned, that however difficult 
it is not abſolutely impoſſible, and it is the Buſineſs of the 
Operators to take great Care in regard to the Parts they have 
to deal with, 

The curdled Cataract, and that which proceeds from a 
Blow in the Eye, are the only ones, according to M. Olivier, 
in which it is neceſſary to wait for Maturity, and in which 


N he preſumes there is no Poſſibility of a radical Cure, but by 


Me:ns of the double Operation juſt mentioned, 
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As to the other Kinds of Cataract, he is not of Opinion 
to wait for Maturity, but even looks on them as eaſier to cure 
recent than confirmed. With this Deſign he has in- 
vented an Inſtrument, which he calls a Kenembatome ; it is 
compoſed of three Pieces, vix. 1ſt, a common Couching 
Needle; 2dly, a Silver Canal, or Tube, wherein the Needle 
is to enter, like the Trohar for Tapping in the Dropſy; and 
3dly, a Syringe fitted to the Tube, in ſuch a Manner, that 
after the Inciſion has been made in the uſual Manner, and 
the Orifice dilated with the fame Needle, there is nothing 
more to do than to apply the Syringe to the Tube, and ſuck 
out the Matter of the Cataract, which is not yet indurated 
for this Operation is chiefly propoſed for Cataracts but juſt 
begun; but even if they have begun to acquire ſome Conſiſ- 
tance, M. Olivier propoſes for the Operator to divide them 
carefully, either at the Introduction of the Needle, or with 
the Extremity of the Tube, ſo that being reduced into ſmaller 
Pieces, they may eaſily be ſuck'd up by the little Syringe; 
and in Caſe that there ſhould ſtill remain ſome ſmall Frag- 
ments in the Eye, he adds, that it may be convenient to in- 
ject into it by the ſame Means of the Syringe, either Roſe- 
Water, or other Medicine adapted to Diſorders in the Eye. 


4. Reflections on the ſecond Budding, which ſometimes happens 
to the Indian Cheſnut Tree. 


The moſt uncommon Phenomena oniy appear ſurpriſing be- 
cauſe their Cauſe is unknown, and altho' that Cauſe is fre- 
quently very near home, it is only by length of Time and 
cloſe Attention that we can come to the Knowledge of it. 
M. Moran, a Phytician of the Faculty of Paris, and one 
of the Aſſociates of the Academy of Dan, obſerved 
with Surpriſe that ſome of the Indian Cheſnut Trees, after 
being deſpoiled of the Leaves in Autumn, become adorned 
all at once with new Leaves and Flowers, about the End of 
Octeler and till the Middle of November, whilit all other 
Plants, having paid the Tribute to Nature, ſeem lifcleſs, and 
their melancholy Spoils ſcattered on the Ground, without 
Colour or Luſtre, become the Sport of the Winds. 

M. Afrand, after having proved that this ſecond Bloom 
cannot be attributed either to the Quality of the Soil, the 
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particular Vegetation of this Kind of Tree, 1 Tor many "other 


| Cauſes which naturally offer themſelves to the Mind, aſſures 


us, that he has obſerved for many Years together, 
that the Snails had during the Summer devoured all the 
Leaves of theſe Indian Cheſnuts, and from hence deduces 
;the Cauſe of this Phænomenon to be, that the Sap de- 
ſigned for the Nouriſhment of thoſe Leaves, remaining in 
the Trunk and Branches of the Tree, and accumulating 
there, muſt neceſlarily at the End of a certain Term give 
a freſh Apparatus to the Tree. q 


5. Remarks on the Growth of Coral. 


Amongſt the ſeveral Pieces of Natural Hiſtory which have 
deen preſented to this Society, is a Madrepore, whereto are 
naturally affixed three little Sprigs of Coral, 6ne of which 
falls down perpendicularly, having vegetated from a Shell 
faſtened on the Madrepore; the ſecond has grown upwards 
from a Maſs of Marine Subſtances, and the third ſhoots per- 
fectly acroſs, . itfelf along the whole Surface of the 
Madrepore. 

From an Exeminatiqo of this curious Specimen, we may 
conclude, that Count Marſigli is miſtaken, when he aſſerts, 
p. Io. of his Hiſtorie Phyſique de la Mer: That Coral 
grows in ſuch a Manner, as that its Branches fall perpen- 

dicularly towards the Centre of the Earth, which Error he 
again repeats p. I17, where he ſays that Coral vegetates 
with it's Head downwards. 


6. Eſſay on the Rank which the ancient and modern Warks 
as well Painting and Sculpture as Architecture, ought to hold 
' with Reſpect ts each other, by M. de la Monce. 


Altho' it may be difficult to make a Compariſon with any 
Juſtice between the modern Buildings which ſtill ſubſiſt en- 
tire, and the ancient ones which are partly ruined, yet it is 
certain that the Ancients, entirely ignorant of the Art of cut- 
ting Stones, were not able to avoid a tireſome Repetition of 
their Combination, whilſt the ingenious, graceful, and va- 
ried Ornaments, which that Art have procured to modern 
Works, ſet the modern Architecture far above the An- 
cient, | 
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The ſame Difficulty in comparing the ancient Pictures, 
ſtill worſe preferved than their Buildings, with the modern 


Painting, is rendered ealy by a Compariſon between the ancient 
Paintings and the Sculptures of the ſame Date.. H. de 
la Month obſerves, — TI. That we have at this Time many 
ancient Statues extremely entire. — 2. That the ancient 
Writers have highly commended thoſe Statues : And zdly, 
that the ſame Writers have ſpoke with as high Eſteem of the 
Paintings cotemporary with thoſe Statues. — From theſe 
three Reflections, he judictouſly concludes, that the ancient 
Paintings were excellent, becauſe they have been eſteemed 
ſuch by Authors who have borne a like Teſtimony of Sta- 
tues, which ſtand to this Day as Proofs of their Taſte and 
Diſcernment. 

This ingenious Critic takes Notice, that let the Ancients 
have acquired ever ſuch juſt Commendations for the Subli- 
mity and Correctneſs of their Deſigns, ſor their Juſtneſs of 
Proportion, and Force of Expreflion, the Moderns are not 
inferior to them in any of theſe Points, and is alſo of Opi- 
nion, that the Venetian and Flemiſh Painters have at leaſt 
equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, the Colouring of Aeuxis. 

Hitherto they ſtand on an equal Footing, but there are 
three Things which determine the Point in Favour of the 
Moderns, — The firſt is, that there is not in their Works 
that Coldneſs and Stiffneſs, which is ſo frequent in the 


Members of the moſt valued Sculptures of the Ancients; a 


Defet, which in all Appearance, exiſted equally in their 
Paintings, The ſecond is, that the ingenious Painters 
and Sculptors have brought the Form of their Women and 
Children to much greater Perfection; and Jaſtly, the third 
is, that they have given to their Groups, a more graceful 
Turn than the Ancients, together with a more artful and 
better contraſted Likeneſs of Nature, eſpecially in Baſſe 


Reliefs. 


7. On Obſtructions in the Tubes of Pumps, by M, Mathon. 
Experience ſeems to ſtand in Contradiction to Theory, 


in regard to the Calculation of the Forces neceſſary to raiſe 


Water, when the Pipes are ſmaller than the Body of the 


Pump,' or when the Paſſage for the Water is ſtraitened, ei- 
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ther by the Suckers, or by any other Obſtruction in the 
Pipes. 

It is demented, that two unequal Apertures cannot give 
the ſame Quantity of Water unleſs the moveable Forces are 
in an inverſe Ratio of the Squares of thoſe Apertures, 
— This Principle is true, yet the Conſequences which ſome 
very good Authors have deduced from it in their Works, 
cauſe Differences in the Calculation of many Kinds of Pumps, 
which Practitioners will not adopt, as they think themſelves 
authorized to oppoſe their daily Experience to it — One of 


the moſt recent Examples of this Kind is the Machine built. 


on the Ramparts of Lyons to furniſh Water to the Fountains 
of the Place de Louis le Grand, for the Movements of which 
two Horſes are ſufficient, whereas according to the Argu- 
ments of one of the beſt and lateſt Authors on that Subject, 


there would need a prodigious Number. 


In the Pipes for raiſing or returning the Wan the. Ob- 
ſtruction of the Pipe does indeed require, that the Forces ſhould 
be in an inverſe Ratio of the Squares of the Apertures ; but 
this can only extend to that Portion of the Force which ſerves 
to drive the Water, and force it out with a determined Ve- 
locity, and not of that which ſtands in Oppoſition to the 
Weight of the Column rais'd, and which prevents the Pi- 


ſton from being driven back. Whence it follows, that Ob- 


ſtructions in the Pipes are of very little Prejudice where the 
Water is to paſs thro' them with but a ſmall Degree of Ve- 
locity, which is moſt commonly the Caſe. - | 

It is not the fame with the Suction Tubes, Obſtruc- 
tions therein conſiderably diminiſh the Preſſure, wherewith 
the lower Surface of the Piſton is driven upwards by the 
Water which riſes in. this Pipe, and conſequently it remains 
more expoſed to that whereby the whole Weight * the At- 
moſohere drives it downwards, 

M. Mathn, having applied theſe principles to the . 
works of the Pluce & Lows le Grand, wherein the Propor- 
tion of the Body of the Pump to the Aperture of the Suckers 
is nearly as 62 to 1, concludes, from this Method of calcu- 


| ating, that two Horſes are ſufficient to ſupply it's Motions, 


and 8 it the Obſtruction produced by the 8 of che forc- 
mg Pipes, require not the Addition of a ſingle Pound to the 
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moving Force, whilſt that of the Suckers of the Suction Pipes 
requires one of about two and twenty Pounds, 


8. A Scheme for Cielings of Brick to prevent Danger of Fire, 
by M. Delorme. 

In the firſt Part of this Memoir, the Author enumerates 
all the different Conſtructions of Cielings and Arches hitherto 
in Uſe to retard or prevent the Communication of Fire, and 
enters into Conſiderations on the reſpective Advantages, In- 
conveniences, and Defects, nat omitting the Expence, of 
each of theſe Conſtructions. 

In the ſecond, he lays down the Conſtruction of the Brick 
Cielings, which are formed of very low Arches, raiſed be- 
tween two Beams, which ſerve for a Reſt and Support againſt 
their Reſiſtance, A Cieling may be compoſed of ſeveral of 
theſe Arches, each from ſix to eight Feet in Diameter, and 
from eight to ten Inches in Height. Their Thickneſs is three 
Inches, the Breadth of the Bricks ; their firſt Riſe ſhould not be 
reſted directly on the Beams, but on the Sides of them to- 
wards the lower Surface where there may be Niches proper 
to receive them. By this Diſpoſition the Beam will become 
envellop'd on both Sides, and there will remain only the 
lower Surface to cover in order to ſecure it from Fire, and 
this may be done conveniently by the Means of Bricks as 
broad as it is thick, which may be held to it by the flat Heads 
of large Screws between their Joinings. — - The Weight 
of theſe Arches loaded with a little Earth to receive the Pave- 
ment, very little exceeds that of the Boards and Laths, which 
are by this Means entirely Laid aſide, and requires not ſtronger 
Beams. — The Reſiſtance of theſe Cielings is, according 
to M. Delerme, Proof againſt the heavy Loads and continual 
Shocks of Workſhops and Manufactories. None but 


an extremely violent Fire can do it any Prejudice, and in 


that Caſe it's Fall will ſtop and put an End to the Fire. 

In the third and laſt Part he recounts the ſeveral Advan- 
tazes of the Uſe of theſe Cielings. Excluſive of their 
principal Deſign of ſecuring from Fire, they poſſeſs all the 
Solidity of Stone Arches, without either the "Thickneſs, 
Preſſure or Curvity of them. — They are Proof againſt 


thoſe Vapours which penetrate and deſtroy the Woodwork 
H 4 amongſt 
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amongſt Dyers, Hatters, &c. ———— Their Conſtruction 
ſaves one fourth Part of the Expence of bare Boards ; they 
throw down no Duſt, and give no Harbour to Rats. — The 
Noiſe from one Story to another is leſs heard, and their 
Diſpoſition renders them ſuſceptible of all Kinds of De- 


corations in Plaifter. 
The Meeting was cloſed with a Memoire W by M. 


Gavinet, on the Opium of Egypt and that of France. 


ADISCOUR SE delivered at a publick Meeting of the 
Dn” Society of Nancy, ibe toth of January, 1753. 


I take Advantage, Gentlemen, of the Opportunity which 
your public Sitting this Day gives me, of preſenting myſelf 


before you. —— In doing which, I aſk only for a favour- 


able Admittance; I aſpire not to the Honour of becoming 
aſſociated with you ; being but too- well ſatisfied how great- 
ly I ſhould expoſe myſelf, by attempting to ſtand on a Level 
with you; nor do I come with a Defign to contend for thoſe 
honourable Prizes, which you adjudge only to ſuperior Ta- 
lents, — Diſintereſted and impartial, I come, Gentlemen, 
on the Footing of a Citizen, who has no other Point in 
View but the public Good, to congratulate you all in ge- 
neral, and each in particular, on your Zeal for your Coun- 
try. If you look on it as a Glory to ſerve it, and think 
the Advantages it receives from your Services, a Reward to 
yourſelves, you have, Gentlemen, the greateſt Reaſon to 
be ſatisfied, and to be aſſured of the Gratitude of your 
Countrymen. 

Man is made for Society; the only natural Law which 
is engraved on every Heart, ſeems deſigned to unite all 
Mankind, and to compoſe but one great Family of all its 
different Members. But this general Law was at firſt 
altered by the depraved Nature of Man; yet he, notwith-- 
ſtanding. that Depravity, ſoon came to find, from a View 
of his n Weakneſs, and Experience of the Miſeries he 
was liable to, the Neceflity of living with thoſe of his own 
Kind. -— Reciprocal Wants and mutual Services inſenſibly 
brought together the Hearts and Minds of Men, led them 
back again to the primitive Intentions of the Creator, and 
gave Birth to many particular Societies, which, tho* good 

| in 
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in themſelves for different Purpoſes, are almoſt all defetive 
in ſome Reſpect or other. For Example, 

Political Society, for the Government of States; yet how 
many Revolutions is not a Republic expoſed to? She. car- 
ries in her Boſom, by means. of the Diverſity of Characters, 
and Contrariety of Intereſts, the Seeds of Diſcord and the 
Principles of her own Ruin, 

Military Society, for the Defence of Nations; yet an 
armed Body cannot render itſelf uſeful, but by its own De- 
ſtruction, nor become illuſtrious but at the Expence of Hu- 
manity. 

Religious Society, to preſerve Innocence of Manners un- 
der the Shelter of Retirement. — Yet was Peace to reign 
for ever, even in the moſt zealous Communities, would it 
always prove of public Benefit? 

Commercial Society, to enrich the Citizen with the Spoils 
of the Foreigner. But is Induſtry never exerciſed to 
the Prejudice of Equity ? And does not Avarice, ever inſa- 
tiable, often make uſe of Efforts and Reſources, to eſta- 
bliſh the Opulence of ſome particular Perſons, on the Ruin 
of a whole People. 

HSlacieties of Education, ſor the Inſtruction of Vouth. 

But if in the moſt famous Univerſities and public Schools, 
there may be made by Dint of Time and Labour ſome 
Progreſs in the Sciences; can it be ſaid, that there is taught 


amongſt them, the great Art and certain Means of putting 


them to the beſt Uſe ? 

Societies of Pleaſure for Relaxation from Fatigue, and Amuſe- 
ment of leiſure Hours, But is there always found that 
Satisfaction which is ſought in public or in private Meet- 
ings of this kind? — Does Virtue there mect with no 
Attacks to labour under, no Danger to apprehend, con- 
founded as it is with Vice? And do we not frequently per- 
ceive amongſt them Hatred concealed under the Mark of 
Friendſhip, and the blackeſt Treachery under the Outſide of 
Politeneſs ? 


Family Society, for the perpetuating of Names, and for | 


the enſuring of Happineſs by the Union of Hearts; but if 
Concord amongſt Brethren is ſeldom to be met with, is it 
much leſs common to ſee the deareſt Tics, the moſt tender 

Alliances, 
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Alliances, and the ſtrongeſt and moſt intimate Connections, 


weakened by Jealouſy, diſunited by Inconſtancy, broken 
by Caprice, and entirely put an End to by Indifference and 
Perfidy ? 

What Kind of Society then is there which may ſupply the 
Defects of all the reſt, ſerve as a Pattern for them, become 
of ſovereign Service to Mankind, render. Nations flouriſhing, 
exalt their Glory, perpetuate their Happineſs, and bring back 
Peace and Harmony into the World? — In my Opinion, 
Gentlemen, it muſt be that. which can produce an Union of 
Arts and Sciences with Virtue, 

You know, Gentlemen, that Genius is one of the moſt 
valuable Gifts of Nature; yet by itſelf, it is a Fire, which 
conſumes itſelf and flies away, without Affiſtance to renew 
it when it fails, or moderate it when it blazes. -— It is a 
Torrent rolling with Rapidity, and bearing away by the 
Violence of it's Fall the moſt valuable Things as well as the 
moit common Inceſſantly forcing itſelf thro* the moſt 
infurcountabl e Difficulties, and attaining to what is moſt in- 
acceſſible, till at length it opens unknown Ways to ſpread 
itſelf, precipitate anew, and loſe itſelf without Return. 

Is there no Way to put a Nein tothis Impetuoſity? Let us 


ſeek, Gentlemen, for a Guide to Genius, to prevent it's 


* e {hall find it in an healchy and reflective 
Judgment. —— Yes, Gentlemen, it is the Agreement of a 
Mind icrtilc in Ideas and Images, and a Reaſon pure and 
free from Prejudice : It is the Union of a lively and brilliant 
Imagination with a ſure and enlightened Taſte, which may 
become a Guide to Genius, open to it a certain Path, recall 
it from it's Deviations, keep it within Bounds, and direct it 
happily in it's Courle. This is the fingular and ineſti- 
mable Advantage, the infinitely valuable Good, ariling from 
the Eſtabliſhment of an Academy compoſed of learned and 
virtuous Men; and this is, Gentlemen, what we find united 
in your literary Society, wherein every one communicates his 
Knowledge without P rejudice, where may be ſeen Emulation 


without Envy, and a noble Ambition without Pride; where 


Self. love fecms entirely rencunc'd, or if indulged 'tis only 


TT what CONoCCeris the Honour o the Wl hole — Community. 2—ͤ— 


Where Objeslions are made rather for Scii-inſtruction or the 
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Inſtruction of others, than for the Sake of Contradiction. 
— Where from the moſt ſerious Diſputes are deduced the 
wiſeſt Concluſions, and the moſt ſalutary Judgments : Where 
Contraricty of Opinions are reconciled by a reciprocal Eſteem, 
and private Sentiments, diſunited from any perſonal Intereſt, 
become general to ſerve for public Rules and Leſſons:ä 
Where, in thort, Genius unfolds itſelf by the Diverſity of 
reſpective Underſtandings, and Judgment becomes perfect 
by the Communication of good Councils. and the Combina- 
tion of wiſe Reflections. —— There, in a Word, where all 
the Sciences are cultivated by Talents, and all the Virtues 
receive Credit from Examples; ſo that Genius in Concert 
with Judgment, and Imagination with Reaſon, diſpoſe the 
Mind and Heart to the moſt ſublime Knowledge and moſt 
compleat Morality; naturally lead Man to that Admiration 
and Gratitude which he owes to the Author of his Being, 
his Beginning, and his End: Submit his Underſtanding 
to the 'I'ruth of Revelation; ſubdue his Will to the Autho- 


rity of Laws, and make every thing tend to tbe Glory of 


the Creator. 

It is in this Point of View, Gentlemen, that I take Plea- 
ſure in ſurveying your Eſtabliſhment; equally glorious to 
yourſelves as ſerviceable to your fellow Citizens. — The 
Confidence we place in your Underſtandings, renders us at- 
tentive to the Judgments you deliver. — Without pretend- 
ing to the Glory of imitating you, we ſtrive to follow you. 
You have already made great Progreſs, in exciting an 
Emulation in thoſe on whom Nature has beſtowed Talents, 
and a Deſire of acquiring them in others, and giving us all 
the Satisfaction of ſeeing them ſpring forth, eſteem'd and 
crown'd, ——— Cominue to proceed in that bright Tract 
which lies before you. 'The whole Depth of Science, 
all the Secrets of Art, and all the Wonders of Nature, preſent 
themſelves as Subjects for your Speculations, Reflections, 
Experiments, and learned Enquiries. The Field is 
wide; it ſuits the Superiority, Sagacity and Fruitfulneſs of 
your Minds, ſuffices to the Extent of your Underſtandings, 
and is worthy of your utmoſt Efforts : Stand up in Oppoſition 
to Error, Ignorance, and Idleneſs: Your Academy is your 
Field of Battle, your Talents are your Armour ; Your 
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Zeal convinces us of your Courage, and your Courage ins 
ſures you Victory. — Unite in Concert all the Knowledge 
each may ſingly have acquired. —— Compoſe therefrom a 


Picture, which may collect the whole of your Ideas; which 


by the Mixture and Ailortment of the Colours, may repre- 
ſent to all Eyes, and all Ages the different Features which 
characterize you; which may ſubſiſt for ever as a valuable 
Depoſit, which the Gratitude of your Countrymen may 
tranſmit to Poſterity, and which may be conſign'd to the Re- 
cords of your Country as a Tribute paid by you to Immortality. 


The Spirit which animates you, already ſpread through all 
Lorrain, will make us quickly reap the Fruit of your La- 


bours, and nothing can be more agreeable to us, than to ſee 
your Succeſs daily increaſing, to read your Works, applaud 


your Triumphs, and have inceſſant Opportunities of cen- 


gratulating your conſtant Application to the fulfilling, for 
your own Glory and the Advantage of the Punke. the In 
tentions of your Founder. 


The 3 Diſcouſ; was ſent ſealed up to the Secretary of 
the Society a little while before the public Meeting. The 
Academicians had no Difficulty in diſcovering the Author, 
and le Pere de Minoux, who read it to the Aſſembly, concluded 


- with theſe Word: From whence it appears plainly, that the ſup- 
fioſed Author can be no other than his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 


Give me leave, Gentlemen, to communicate to you my 
Conjectures on the Memorial I have juft been reading: 
Altho', according to his own Declaration, the anonymous 
Author is neither an Academician nor Artiſt, nor aſpires 
cither to our Prizes or our Praiſe ; yet if we may judge from 
the deep Reflections and judicious Sentiments which ſhine 
forth in his Work, I am apt to believe that this Author, 
juſtly. applauded by us, has more than once deſerved to be 
crowned. That even in the Midſt of an Academy of Sci- 
ences, he would make himſelf revered by the moſt learned, 


and might ſpeak to them with Authority. 


I am not allowed to name him, but who can here miſtake 
him ?-—— Who is there i in Lorrain that has not taſted of his 
Favour ? — Who in Europe that has not heard of his Virtues ? 


—At the Head of Armies he 1 is an Hero ;—every where elſe a 
| Sage þ 
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Sage ; ; —— In Proſpetity, ' A "PHilofOPher'y © — in Chriſtia- 
nity, an Example; In the State, a Citizen 
In the Commerce of Life, a Frlendt =——- Towards "his 
People, a Father; —— Amongſt Men, a Man; <= 
and on the Throne, a Monarch. How gloribus, Gen- 


tlemen, to write like Julius, and govern ike Auguſtus ! 


Foreign Dramatic HISTORY. 


HE Freith Comedians have this Seaſon, for the firſt 
Time, given on their Stage, the Repreſentation of 
the Diſſipateur, or the Prodigal, a Comedy of five Acts in 
Verſe, by M. Nericault Deſlouches. This Piece had been 
offered to the Players in 1736, —— But ſome particular 
Circumſtances preventing its being performed at that Time, 
the Author contented himſelf with printing it, and in the 
Year 1737, it was repreſented in the Provitices, where it was 
then, and has ever fince been received with Applauſe. — 
It did not meet with fo happy a Fate at Paris, either from 
the Careleſſneſs wherewith the Parts were played, from the 
Want of Novelty in its Beauties, or elfe becauſe the Pub- 
lic, tired out with the Number of new Pieces which have 
ſucceſſively been offered to it, have judged this Work in 
the ſame manner as it has done many others which have 
appeared for ſome Time paſt, with the greateſt Rigour.— 
It had a Run of only ſix Nights. 

The Plan of this Piece is intended to be a direct Oppoſite 
to that of the Miſer; Cleon the Prodigal, a young Man of 
great Fortune, and ftill greater Expectations from an Uncle, 
is in Love with Julia the Daughter of a Baron, and ex- 
tremely intimate with the Baron's Son, a young Marquis, 
who, on Account of his Extravagance has been diſinhe- 
rited by his Father. Julia, his Miſtreſs, by whom 
he is truly beloved, ſecs with Regret the Riots of her Lover, 
but having in vain remonſtrated with him upon them, at 
length alters her Conduct in regard to him, and in order 
to reclaim him, determines firſt to ruin him, ——— For 
which Purpoſe finding he has Occaſion to fell one of his 


Eſtates ſhe employs a Perſon to purchaſe it under a feigned 


Name for her, and pays for it with Money which he had 
himſelf 
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iüpherited, and that Julia is poſſeſſed of his Eſtate. 
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himſelf preſented her with. His Uncle returns, and find- 
ing him in the Midft of his riotous Companions, reſolves to 
diſinherit him, and leave his whole Fortune to Julia, whom 
he has the higheſt Eſteem for. — She accepts of the Offer, 
only to carry on her Deſigns the better, but prevails on the 


old Gentleman to take no Notice of what he had done to his 


Nephew, but appear outwardly reconciled to him. 
And finding Means of informing Cleon, that ſhe is acquainted 
with his Sale of the Eſtate, ſhe accepts of a very large Sum 
of Money by Way of a Preſent from him to conceal it from 
his Uncle. This, together 
Fulig's, making him think her {&f-intereſted, and his natural 


 Flightineſs of Diſpoſition having induced him to pay his 
Addreſſes to ſeveral Women, but more particularly to Cidaliſa, 


a great Coquet, Julia for another large Sum diſcharges him 
from all her Pretenſions to him. ——— At a grand Ball and 
Entertainment however which he makes, ſhe ergages him in 
Play, and in a ſhort Time wins from him not only all his 
Money, but his Houſe, Furniture, Jewels, Pictures, and 


every Thing elſe in his Poſſeſſion. — Thus ruined as to 


his preſent Fortune, he places his Hope on his Uncle's Favour 
and his future ExpeCtations from him; but is quickly*unde- 
ceived by Julia's Maid, who tells him both of his being diſ- 
In 
this extreme Diſtreſs he applies to all thoſe Friends, v-ho had 
been the Companions of his Riot, and ſhared in his Proſpe- 
rity, but finds them all forſake him, as does alſo Cidaliſa, 


who leaves him with Difdain, nor does he find one ſingle 


Perſon faithful to him but a Valet, who comes to offer him 
the little Money he has ſaved in his Service. This he 
refuſes, but is thrown into a Fit of Deſpair by reflecting on 
the Ingratitude of his ralſe Friends and the ſuppoſed Unkind- 
neſs of Julia. — He draws his Sword, but juſt as he is 
offering it to his own Breaſt, he is prevented by Julia, who 
diſcloſing to him her whole Deſigns, and affuring him that 


. ſhe had only made herſelf Miltreſs of his Fortune, in order to 


ſhare it with him, and offering him her Hand, which he ac- 

cepts with Rapture, the Play cloſes with his entire Conviction 

and Reformation. | 
Whether 


ſome other Actions of 
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Whether this Play or the Intriguing Chambermaid wer 
written firſt we have not been able to diſcover; but there 


are many Incidents wherein they are apparently either taken 1 | ; 
from each other, or elſe both equally ſo from Regnard. — bly. 
The Marquis is the drunken Colonel exactly; the Pretence of FIN 


the Baron's Madneſs and the diſputing Philoſophers in the 
Diſſipateur, are the Counterpart of Mrs, Highman's being 
out of her Senſes, and the haunted Houſe in Mr. Fielding's 
Farce.— And the Manner of Valentine's Friends abandoning 
him, are, as far as the Cataſtrophe of a Farce would admit, 
the ſame as the Deſection of Cleon's Paraſites. 
The French Comedians on the 5th of Feb. performed Egyp- 
tus, a new Tragedy, which M. Marmontel, the Author, 
withdrew, after the firſt Repreſentation, 
Narciſſe ou Amant de lui meme. This Farce we men- 
tioned in our laſt Number, p. 34, but as it has fince been 
printed, we can give our Readers a more particular Account 


of it in this Place, bl. 
The Author, M. Rouſſeau of Geneva, has deſigned in this 43 
Piece to deſcribe and correct, if poſſible, the ridiculous Af- 41 


fectation of thoſe Fops, who prefer their own Figure and 5 18 
perſonal Graces before thoſe of the moſt beautiful Women. i | 
Valere, a Man of this Kind of Character, but endued with 49 
a competent Share of natural Good- ſenſe, is on the Point of i 
Marriage with Angelica, the Intimate of his Siſter, who, in i; 
Concert with her, enters into a Deſign for the Reformation of 4d 
Valere, — The Method they take, is to have his Picture | 
drawn in Women's Cloaths, and place it in his Dreſfing- 
room. He finding it there, but ignorant how brought 
thither, and thinking it the Picture of a real Woman, 8 
he immediately ſuppoſes dying for him, falls inſtantly in Love 
with tbe Original, — Whilſt he is admiring and praiſing the 
Picture, with all the Rapture of a Lover, Argelica comes as 
and the following Scene paſies between them. 

Val. (Looking on the Picture.) What Charms]! what 
Feature! Oh, how inchanting! how divine! Angelica 
cannot pretend to vie with Beauty ſuch as this | 

Ang. {(Snatching the Picture.) No, ſurez yet ſhe 
* may be allowed to ſhare your Admiration, Acquain- 
* tance with this happy Rival's Charms will at leaſt alle- 
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. © viate my Diſgrace in being ſupplanted, ——:How now! 
_ © confounded, I thought fo pretty a 6 


© not ſa eaſily put out of Countenance. 


Jul. Cruel Angelica! You know your whole Aſcendant 
over me, and load me with Reproaches which -I know: not 


© how to anſwer. | 

Hrg. — Oh! you, no doubt, have Reaſon to com- 
© plain. — Yet, Chevalier, I pity your Embarraſſment. —- 
© Here, take your Picture, and know, I am the leſs con- 
© cerned that you ſhould love the fair Original, becauſe 
my own Sentiments in that Reſpect exactly correſpond with 
© yours. | 

Val. How! do you know her then ? 

Ang. I do; and not only know her, but can tell you the 
© is all that's deareſt to me in the World. 

Val. This is indeed ſomewhat very new, and very extra- 
© ordinary Language from a Rival's Mouth. 

© Ang. I know not that —— but tis ſuicere; (afide) if he is 
© piqued, I triumph. 

© Val. Has ſhe then really Merit? 

Ang. It reſts but on herſelf to have infinite Merit. 

Val. Has ſhe no Faults ? 

© Ang, — Oh! many; — whimſical, capricious, ſelf- 
© wild, wrongheaded, flighty, and moreover of an infſuf- 
© ferable Vanity, —— Yet for all that, is the moſt ami- 
© able; and I foretel before-hand that you will love her to 

6 the Grave; 

Val. Do you conſent then to it? | 

© Ang. I do. 

Val. Nor does it then diſpleaſe you ? 

Ang. Not in the leaſt. 

Val. Her Indifference maddens me, (afide) And may I 
dare to hope, that in my F avour you'd again renew your 
© Union with her ? | 

Ang. Tis all I wiſh. | 
Hal. Your Calmneſs charms me Madam, (pigued.) 

* Ang. How's this? Not long ago you was complaining 
© of my being moved, and now my Coolneſs is diſpleaſing 
to you? How would you have me act? | 
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yal. I burſt with- Madneſs, (afide.) Perhaps, Madam, 
« you'll be fo kind to introduce me to her, 


© Ang, — That is a Piece of Service I am not ſure 
you can expect from me, but yet to let you ſee I will be 
kinder than your Hopes, I promiſe 1 wilk 

Val. Let it be ſoon at leaſt. 5 

Ang. To- day perhaps. 8 = 

Val. I can bear no more, — (going.) | 

« Ang, —— This looks well; he is too much vexed not to 
© love (afide). Where are you going, Sir? 

Val. I ſee my Preſence _ Reſtraint upon you; and I 
© vive you Way. 

Ang. —— Oh, no, Sir, it is but juſt that I ſhould 
leave you, — I will not drive you from your own Apart- 
ment. 

Val. Go, then, but remember, that ſhe who loves not, 
« deſerves not to be loved. 

Ang. — And in your Turn, remember, it is much 
better not to love at all, than to become enamour'd of one- 
© ſelf. Exit. 

© Val. Than to become enamour'd of oneſelf ? — 11 it 4 
Crime then to be ſenſible of one's own Merit? —— And 
© yet I feel I'm piqued. —— Can ſhe, without Concern, 
© lofe ſuch a Lover as I am ? — It will be faid, ſhe looks 
© upon me but as a common Man. —— Alas, it is in vain 


« I ſtrive to. hide from myſelf the Trouble of my Heart; and 


much I fear I love her fill in ſpite of her Inconſtancy. 
© Yet no, my Heart is now devoted to this lovely TI 
Come, let me find her out, and to the Joy of 
making my own e compleat, add that of ring 
* Angelica's Jealouſy,” 

There is an Under-Plot of the Loves of Angelica's Brother 
Leander, and Lucinda, the Siſter of Valere, which is brought to 
an happy Concluſion, by the Interpoſition of Angelica. 
Whilſt Leander is thanking his Siſter for the Completion of 


his Happineſs, juſt in the Inſtant when he is kiſſing her 
Hand in Teſtimony of his Gratitude, Yalere enters, and 


taking him for a Rival, the Converſation proceeds as ſol- 
lows. | 
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Val. — So, Madam, I knew not all your Conqueſt, 
nor the happy Object of your Preference; but will take 


care, by way of Humiliation to remember, that after ſigh- 


? ing long with conſtant Ardour, Valere has been ill treated 
: by you for it. 


Ang. That may perhaps have been of greater Service than 


© you think. ——— For you have had great Need of Lef- 
© ſons of Modeſty of late. 

Val. — How! Madam, do you then not as well 
© 25 injure me; and do you boaſt of what you ought to bluſh 
to own ? 

Ang. Sir, you grow ſcurrilous, and I muſt leave you. — 
J am not fond of Inſults. 

. Val. — No, you ſhall ſtay, I muſt enjoy the whole of 
© your Diſgrace. 
Ang. Enjoy it then. 


yal. I hope you will not dare to ſtrive at a Vindica- 


©tion, 

Ang. Oh, never fear, 

Val. But flatter not yourſelf with the ſuppoſing that 1 ſhall 
« ſtill preſerve the leaſt Thought in your Favour. 

Ang. My Thoughts can make no Alteration in the Mat- 
© ter. 

Val. Nay more, I here declare, that I ſhall henceforth 
c only hate you, 
Ang. Tis well, Sir. 

Val. This, this (pulling out the Pifture) i is now the only 
© Object of my Paſſion, 

* Aug. You are in the Right, Sir; and for my own Part, 
I declare, that my Attachment to this Gentleman ( pointing 
© to her Brather) is by no Means inferior to that you have 
© to the Original of that Picture. 

„Fal. Ungrateful Girl ! I now have nothing left me but to 
, el 
LS Ang. Hear me, Valere, I pity the Condition which I ſee 
$ you in, and you muſt grant you are the moſt unjuſt of Men 
thus to be borne away by the Appearance of an Infidelity, of 


'D © which yourſelf have ſet the Pattern. — But my Good- 
. © neſs is willing this Day to overlook your Follies. 


Val, 
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Val. Moſt ſuperabundant Kindneſs |—And pardon them, 
I hope. 

Ang. Indeed you don't deſerve it.——Yet I will tell you 
© at what Price [ can reſolve to do fo.—You heretofore have 
© tendered. me a Love, to which I have made but too kind a 
© Return for an Ingrate, — Yet have you moſt undeſervedly 
© inſulted me with an extravagant Paſſion, conceived on the 
© bare. Sight of a Picture, with all the Levity, and, let me 
© ſay, Wrongheadedneſs of your Character. "is now 
© no Time to conſider whether I ought to follow your Exams 

ple, or to ſay that it is not for you, guilty yourſelt, to 
blame my Conduct. 

Val. Not for me — Oh, Heavens ! — But whicher 
© does this tend ? 

Ang. I told you, Sir, I knew the Object of your new 
Flame, and told you Truth; nor was it leſs ſo when I ad- 


© ded that I lov'd her tenderly.— Yet whilſt I enumerated 


© the Perfections of my Rival, I concealed not her Faults. 
© Nay, I did more, I promiſed to make you known to her, 
© and I again engage my Word to bring you into her Ac- 

© quaintance to-day, nay this very Hour; for ſhe is nearer 
to you than you think, | 

Mal. What do hear : How's this? | 

Ang. Interrupt me not, I beg you.—— Truth obliges 
me to own to you that this Perſon loves you with Ardour, 
and I can as fully aſſure you of her Attachment as of my 
own. - And now, Sir, you only have to chuſe between 
© her and me, on which of the two you'll fx your Love, — 
* But you muſt chuſe this Moment and unchangeably deter- 
mine. 

* Val. This Moment, ſay you (conſuſedl ). 

Lucinda. Ah! Valere, and does it need to heſitate fo long 
on following the Pictates of your Heart ? 

Val. (throwing away the Picture and cafting- himſelf at 
* Angelica's Feet) Tis done, and you have conquer'd, fair 
© Angelica. And now I feel how far inferior is that Love, 
* which riſes from Caprice, to that which you inſpire. ——- 
© But now, alas! whilſt y whole Heart returns to you, can 


© I be ſure that I ſhall once again become the Lord of 


* yours ? 


12 Ang. 
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Ang. Judge of my Gaatitude yourſelf, from the Confide- 
© ration of the Sacrifice you make me. —Kiſe, riſe, Fake 
© and examine well thoſe Features, 
© Leand. (looking at it alſo) Hold.—Sure I know this Face. 

Alt cannot, —— Yes, it is, It muſt be he. 

© Val He, what he; ſay her, for 'tis a Woman, but one 


© whom I renounce, as I would all the Women in the World, 


© for fair Angelica. 
© Ang. Yes, Valere, it hitherto has been a Woman, but 
© for the future will I hope become a Man, ſuperior to thoſe 
© little Weakneſſes which ſunk him from his Sex and Cha» 
© rater, | 
Val. How ſtrangely you ſurpriſe me.—What !—How! 
© Ang. You ought the leſs to miſtake it, as you have had 
© the moſt intimate Correſpondence with him, and never have 
© been once accuſed of having neglected him, 
© Val. What do I ſee ? 
© Lucind, Is not the Thing plain.——You ſee the Picture, 
© and here is the Original. 
« Yal. And die with Same. — Oh ! Heaven 
© Ang. Was I miſtaken when I ſaid I knew the Original of 
c the Picture? 
© Yal. I ſhall no longer love him, but whilſt he continues to 
© you. 
8 Ang. And now to make our Reconcilement ſtronger, let 


let me preſent my Brother to you. 


© Leand, Permit me, Sir 

© Val. Heav'ns] How compleat my Happineſs ! Altho' I've 
been ungrateful, Angelica has never been unfaithful,” 

The Plot is wound up by the Conſent of Liſimon, Father 
of Valere and Lucinda, and Guardian to Angelica and Le- 
ander, to the double Match; and Yalere ends the Piece with 


Come my dear Angelica, you have cured me of a Folly 


© which was the Diſgrace of my Youth, and I am now going 


© to experience with you, that he who loves well, has no 
Time to think of himſelf.” 
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Foreign Literary NEWS, 


Dreux de Radier, who has been for ſome Time 
. paſt engaged in a Work, which will be entitled 
Bibliotheque hiftorigue & critique du Poitou, takes the Liberty 


of informing the Public, that being willing to make his 


Work as compleat as poſſible before it goes to the Prefs, he 
begs the Favour of all Perſons who know any Thing in re- 
gard to the learned Men of Poitou, that they would oblige 
him with their Communicati6ns; which, if they will take 
the Trouble of digeſting themſelves, he will make uſe of 
them in the Form they are ſent, and think his Collection 
honoured by ſo doing. He hopes it will not be taken 
amiſs that he requires exact Quotations, accurate Dates, in- 
diſputable Proofs, and above all an entire Freedom from Par- 
tiality in the Mention made either of the Writers themſelves 
or their Productions. — Truth being the very Soul, not only 
of Hiſtory, but of all the Works of the Mind, which are in- 
tended to be handed down to Poſterity. — He will accept of 
all critical Diſquiſitions, which tend only to the clearing up ei- 
ther Facts or Paſſages of Conſequence ; as alſo all ſuch gene- 
alogical Diſcuſſions, as are not foreign to the Subject. 
Yet as the Public is known to be very nice in Regard to thoſe 
Points, great Care muſt be taken to admit of none, which 
have not ſufficient Evidence in their Favour : He therefore 
begs of thoſe who enter into Details of this Nature, that 
they would accompany them with Proofs above Conjecture, 
Letters and Memoirs for this Purpoſe muſt be directed to M. 
Ganeau, Bookſeller in the Rue St. Severin, at Paris, Poſt 
paid. And thoſe Authors who wiſh to be known are de- 
hired to ſign their Names and Additions. 

Le Chevalier de Roſtain, upwards of 70 Years of Age, 
has been long fince taking great Pains to produce a compleat 
Hiſtory of Chartres; a difficult and troubleſome Undertaking 
which has been greatly impeded by his ill State of Health, 
but for which he has already a very conſiderable Fund of 
Materials. Yet diſcouraged by new Difficulties, which 
he looks on as inſurmountable without new Aſſiſtances, he 
ence mare begs of the Learned, who are fully acquainted 

I 3 with 
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with the Gauliſh Antiquities, to continue the Communication 
of whatever may come to the Knowledge on this Subject, 
as he piques himſelf on the moſt ſcrupulous Exactneſs and 
Fidelity. 
Honour to to thoſe whoſe Kindneſs may guide him in fo ab- 
ſtruſe a Path. 

This large Hiſtory of the Chartrain will be illuſtrated 
with an ample Diſſertation on the Druids, or Gauliſh Sages, 
of whom Julius Cefar makes Mention in his Commentaries, 
and which cannot but be extremely intereſting. 
as, for the entirely compleating both theſe Works, a great 
Number of Papers are neceſſary which were taken from the 
Treaſure of the Cathedral Church of Chartres, and which 
Travellers of Credit declare to be at preſent in the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford; if any Lover of accurate and judicious 
Works, could procure the Recovery of theſe curious Manu- 
ſcripts, the Author, WO labours folely for the Glory and 
Honour of his Country, will not regret any Expence which 


may attend the fo doing. — It was attempted ſeveral Times 
during the Tumults of Arms, which ever is a Check to Lear- 


ning, But at a Time when every Thing ſeems quiet, both 
in France and England, it may be more eaſy to bring 
about. 

All Memoires for the Uſe of this Work, are defired to be 
Gir rected to Le BRETON, Imprimeure orainaire au Roi, Rue 


de la Hare, au St. Efprit a Paris. 
From the FHEATRES. 


(Continued from p. 53.) 
CARCELY had this Pla zy gone through its Courſe 
of Probation, when the other Theatre engaged the 
Curiolity and Converſation of the Town by preſenting it 


with a Tragedy, which it had for two or three Seaſons 


pait expected, and which had the Patronage of ſome very 
conſiderable Perſons in the World of Criticiſm. Mr. Jones, 
the Author of the new Earl of Hex, bred up in a mechanic 
Em] loyment, in which, and for which it is reaſonable to 
imag ine his Courſe of Study, and Extent of Education, muſt 


have been very much confinzd, kad nevertheleſs given Tefti? | 


monies, 
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monies, in the poetic Way, of a Genius far beyond his 
Advantages, -———— He had. been ſpoken of, and perhaps, 
with Juſtice, as a ſecond Duck, and had, in the Country he 
came from, been honoured in a manner which might have 
exalted the moſt timid Humility into Vanity; that is to 
ſay, with the Approbation and Patronage of the greateſt 
Man, as well as the greateſt Genius in it. — Yet to his 
Honour be it recorded, he has ſtill ſupported the ſame mo- 
deft Diffidence and Doubt of himſelf, which he poſſeſſed 
before ſuch diſtinguiſhed Notice drew him from Obſcurity, 
and brought him to the World's Acquaintance. Under 
theſe Circumſtances it is ſcarcely to be wondered, that a 
dramatic Piece, by ſuch an Author, ſhould call for Atten- 
tion; and it is with the greateſt Satisfaction we recount 
that a Genius ſo promiſing and ſo extraordinrry met with all 
the Encouragement it could poſſibly expect to find, and that 
ful! Audiences for eleven ſucceſſive Nights enſured the Au- 
thor 2 Reward for his Labour, equal, we hope, to his 
warmeſt Wiſhes. 1 

But tho' we have the higheſt Eſteem for the Poet, and 
would willingly beſtow on him all the Applauſe he can deſerve, 
both as .a Man and as a Writer, yet we cannot lay aſide our 


Impartiality in the Office we have aſſumed, of Cenſors of 


the Theatre, and therefore muſt proceed to Judgment on the 
Piece before us. 

In the firſt Place, then, the general Story we cannot think 
judiciouſly choſen for a firſt Attempt in the dramatick Way, 
—— The Hiſtory of the Earl of Ee, however indiffe- 
rently executed by Mr. Banks, had, nevertheleſs, from the 
Conſideration of it's Reality, as well as the natural Diſtreſs 
ariſing from the Incidents in it, always had the Power 
ſtrongly to affect an Audience. 

Long had theſe Scenes, wound up with dextrous Art, 

In ſpight of Reaſon, gain d upon the Heart; 

Yet Judgment ſcorn'd, what Paſſion had approv'd, 

And the Head wonder'd how the Heart was mort 
Verſes to Mr. Joney on the Earl of Eſſex. 

To act ſtrongly on the Paſſions is certainly one of the 
principal Effentials in a good Tragedy, and Mr. Banks's 
Play, however wanting it might be in Point of Language, 
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undoubted poſſeſſed this Advantage in an eminent Degree. 
— And although Language and the Advantage of poetical 


— Ornaments certainly demand a more compleat Writer, yet. 


the touching the Heart is by much the more popular Buſi. 
neſs, ſince it will generally fall out throughout the whole 
Survey of a theatrical Audience, that we ſhall find ten Per- 


ſons affected by a tender or diſtreſsful Incident, to one who 


will be ſtruck by a forcible Sentiment or the Beauty of a 
well turn'd Period. — Few have Heads, but every Man has 
a Heart. This will be evident to every one Who has 
ſeen Irene performed, without one Perſon in the Houſe being 
affected, whilſt Trap's Abramule has ſeen ſcarce one dry Eye 
in all the glittering Circle. 

As the PleCis not at all altered (nor indeed would the 
Hiſtory admit of its being ſo) from Mr. Banks's, it can have 
no Advantage over it in that Reſpect, and as it is extremely 
ſhortened from that Play, and conſequently the affecting In- 
cidents not ſo much dwelt upon, it has not an equal Power 
of leading the Heart inſenſibly into the Deception.— There 
is only one Circumſtance added, and that is indeed judicious, 
yet is it contained only in one Speech of the Counteſs of 
Nottingham's, who in her aggravating Account to the Queen, 
of Eſſexs's Behaviour on her Viſit to him, after having men- 
tioned his charging the Queen of Ingratitude to him and pla- 


cing his Fall to the Account of more powerful F avourites, | 


adds, 
Nay, ſomething too he darkly hinted at, 
Of jealous Diſappointment and Revenge. 


An Accuſation of ſuch a Kind to a Woman of Queen li- 


zabeth's Dignity and Character, was undoubtedly the moſt pro- 
bable to work its deſired Effect, and ſhe very naturally burſts 
out into the ſollowing paſſionate 3 
Eternal Silence ſeal thy venom'd Lips 
What haſt thou utter'd, Wretch, to rouze at once 
A Whirlwind in my Soul, which roots up Pity, 
And deſtroys my Peace? 
Ha! he defies me then! Audacious Traytor f 
Let him this Inſtant to the Block be led. 
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And indeed à Circumſtance like that is the only plauſible 
Excuſe that can be urged in Vindication of ſuch an A& in a 
Character intended to be drawn as an amiable one. 

After the Plot, we ought according to Regularity to take 
Notice of the Characters; but theſe are too ſtrongly mark d 
out both in the Hiſtory and Banks's Play to leave Room far 
any Alterations in them. — Let in Commendation to Mr. 
Jones, we think ourſelves entitled to declare the Character of 
the Queen to be better drawn in his Play than in the old 
one. Her natural Pride and Earneſtneſs to maintain a Su- 
periority over her Nobles, which a Conſciouſneſs of the Weak- 
neſs of her Sex made her ever jealous of Encroachments on, is 
well kept up, and her Unwillingneſs to forgive an Offence, 
whilſt ſhe would ſpare the Offender, makes a pleaſing and 
natural Embaraſſment. But if he has exalted her, he has 
as much degraded one of the moſt brilliant Ornaments of her 
Reign, the great Sir Malter Raleigh, and made him in Re- 
ſpect to his Connections with Burleigh, a meer Richard's Rat- 
cliſe, a Tool to Malice, and Pander to Ambition. 

We muſt next take Notice of the Language; and as this 
is the only Point in which the old Earl of Eſex could be much 
amended, we are ſorry to ſay that though the new one is free 


from the Extravagance and glaring Abſurdities with' which 


the old one is ſo fully fraught, yet it is far from having any 
thing ſtriking either in the Diction or the Sentiment. 
This firſt is eaſy and not unpleaſing to the Ear, yet not har- 
monious, and much below the Buskin Dignity; and for the 
latter we ſhould be greatly pleaſed if we could here entertain 
our Readers with a Series of Quotations, which might have 
given us Delight in the Collecting, and them in the per 
uſing, —— But as we have no Abſurdities to point out to- 
their Obſervations, neither have we any Beauties which from 
their Novelty or Force we can ſtrongly recommend to their 
Notice, — Yet on the whole we wiſh to rank ourſelves on 
the good-natured Side of the Queſtion, and firmly believe, 
that if Mr, Jones had happened to have engaged in a new 
Subject, he would have produced as good, if not a more per- 
fect Piece, and would conſequently have poſſeſſed a greater 
Share of Merit in Regard to the Public, — Nay more, we 
hope that the Sucgeſs of this, notwithſtanding the Cenſure 
Juſtice 
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138 The London Monthly Mercury, 
Juſtice may oblige us to caſt upon it, will encourage him 
to proceed on ſome Plan more truly deſerving of his Pen, 
that he will fully perform his own voluntary Promiſe, and 
that as We — 

Have borne, like patient Friends, this firſt Eſſay, 

His next ſhall thank us in a nobler way. 

Prologue to Eſſex, 

As to the Performance of this Play; as no leſs than a 
Player of either Sex of this Year's Date have made ſome 
Figure in it, we cannot avoid taking Notice of them in 
the firſt Place. 

Qucen Elizabeth (if any tragical Character can be faid 
to be adapted to a Performer, whoſe Talents are evidently 
in the comic way) ſeems cut out for Mrs. Bland. —Het 
Perſon is an excecding good one, her Action rather ſtiff, 


yet in this Part ſuitable to her Dignity ; and her manner 


of traverſing the Stage, as well as the affected Contempt 
ſne throws into her Countenance, make her appear the 
true Daughter of Henry VIII. — We have before obſerved 


that the "Author has ſupported that Idea as much as poſſible, - 


and it cannot be paying Mrs. Bland too high a Compliment 
to ſay ſhe does it Juſtice - and had not der Voice the un- 
fortunate Faculty of giving ſomewhat of a comic Furn to 
whatever ſhe ſpeaks, and of changing a haughty Reproof in- 
to a Kind of Sneer, we know not if the Character could be 
better performed; and at the worſt it is only declaring that 
her Manner of rexking is far from bad, but that her Action 
is infinitely better. 
There cannot perhaps be ſaid quite ſo much in Favour 
of Mr. Smith, who performed the Lord Southampton. 
His Perſon is well adapted to the Stage in genteel Characters, 
and his Voice is far from a bad one, although it has had the 
{D:ſadvantage of ſtanding throughout the principal Scenes of 
this Play in a Sort of Competition with the very muſica! one 
of Mr. Barry. His principal Deficiency is in Point of 
Action. — Of this he has but little, and that little has too 
much of a Sameneſs, and conſequently is not enough dictated 
by the Incidents and Words of his Author. However, as he 
is 2 very young Performer, Study as well as greater Practice 
on the Stage will give him Opportunities of amending theſe 
Faults, 
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Faults, and render him more capable of giving Pleaſure to an 
Audience. And this there is the greater Reaſon to expect, as 
he ſeems not wanting in Senſibility; — the parting Scene with 
Eſſex he was very pleafing in, and ſcarcely met with the Ap- 
plauſe he he merited for his Manner of ſaying 

No, I'll die with thee 

They ſhall not part us, Eſſex. 

But whilſt we are mentioning new Performers, we muſt not 
forget the Merit of the older Ones. — The Character of 
Eſſex is properly in Mr. Berry's Caſt, and he performed it 
in a very agreeable Manner, —— He appeared indeed rather 
too much upon the Rant in his firſt Scene with the Queen, 
and therefore rendered it too nearly on a Footing with the 
Second, in which he receives the Blow. — But he thoroughly 
made amends for this Fault by the Tenderneſs of his Be- 
haviour in the fifth Act, both in his parting with his Friend 
and Wife; but more eſpecially in the latter. And the al- 
moſt ſilent Grief he teſtifies when pointing towards the faint- 
ing Rutland, yet with his Eyes fixed on the Officer, who is 
tearing him from her, he ſays | 
Oh! look there! 

Could bitter Anguiſh pierce your Heart, like mine, 

You'd pity now the mortal Pangs I feel, 

The Throbs that tear my vital Strings away 

And rend my agonizing Soul; 
can never be excelled, perhaps never imitated by any future 
Player. 

Mrs, Cibber's Part is not capable of ſo much Exertion, as 
ſhe has Power ; yet her Manner of imploring Mercy from 
the Queen for her Husband, cannot but ſtrongly affect her 
| Hearers, and her raving in the diſtracted Speeches given to 
her when Burleigh comes to declare the Death of Efex, is in- 
deed extremely great. 

Mr. Sparks is very great throughout the Character of Bur- 
leigh, and Mrs. Vincent not diſagreeable in that of Not- 
tingham. 

We are now come in Turn to the laſt of the new Plays 
which this Seafon has offered to our Obſervation. — The 
Author of the Brothers had many Years ago convinced the 
World of his Abilities as a dramatic Writer, by obliging it 

with 
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with two Pieces of that Kind, one of which has been as con- 


ſtantly approved as performed, and as often acted as any up- 
on the Liſt of ating Plays; and the other has perhaps only 
lain by, becauſe it has not occurred to a Manager to revive 
it. The preſent Subject of our Pen is not of a much later 
Date than the former two, but was withdrawn from the 
Theatre (although in Rehearſal) by the Author himſelf from 
very valuable Motives*, which had hitherto ſubſiſted till an 
Occaſion of rendering it a public Benefit offered itſelf ; when 
the Conſideration that no Act of Benevolence could be in- 


conſiſtent with a good Man, induced him to beſtow the La- 


bours of his Head on the gratifying the Goodneſs of his 
Heart, — And whilſt he gave Pleaſure to the gayer Part of 
Mankind in their innocent Diverſions, he ſtill purſued the 
ſacred Calling he has throughout his Life ſo happily main- 
tained, by giving up his own Advantage from it t the Pro- 


fpagating of the Goſpel. 


The Plot of this Play is very uniform, both as to Time 
and Place, but the Action intended as the principal One is 
ſomewhat obſcure. It appears to be the Deſtruction of the 
good Demetrius by the malicious Machinations of the en- 
vious Perſeus, — There is alſo a great Deficiency of Inci- 
dent, which renders ſome of the Scenes too narrative, and 
others too diffuſe. — Thoſe Ineidents which are introduced, 
however, are very intereſting, and the Want of them in other 


Places gives the fuller Scope for Sentiment, of which there 


is a great deal, The Cataſtrophe breaks entirely through 
the Scheme of poetical Juſtice, the valuable Characters alone 
being made to ſuffer, and the only guilty one eſcaping Puniſh- 
ment. But what we have ſaid on that Head in Regard to the 
Gameſter will perhaps be an equal Anſwer in this Place; and 
the Author has added an Hiſtorical Epilogue for the Satis- 
faction of his Readers. 

EE. | | | The 
* Dr. Young had at that Time juſt tak en Orders, and thought it 


not conſiſtent with the Character of a Clergyman to be attending on 
the Theatre, 


+ The Benefit Nights of this Play were given by the Author ta 
2 public Fund for that Purpoſe ; but the Profits of them not amount- 


ing to a full 1000], the Deficiencies were made up out of his own 
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The CHARACTERS, chat is to ſay the principal ones, 
are but four ; the two Brothers are well drawn, and finely 
contraſted to each other, and well ſupport the Deſcription 
- given of them by Poſthumius. 
They both are bright; but one 
Benignly bright as Stars to Mariners ; 
And one a Comet, with malignant Blaze 
Denouncing Ruin. 


Perſeus is a Character of Ambition, join'd with ſome 
Share of Merit, but overborn by Envy. — One, not con- 
tented with aſpiring only, but jealous ef every Rival. 
His very firſt Speech is ſtrongly characteriſtic, and happily 
lets us at once into his general Diſpoſition, and the principal 
Motives of his Actions. | 

'Tis Empire ! Empire ! Empire ! Let that Word 

Make ſacred all I do or can attempt 

Had I been born a Slave, I ſhould affect it; 

My Nature's fiery, and, of Courſe, aſpires. 

His firſt Scene with his Brother is extremely well condue- 
ted, aud gives immediate Prejudice in the Minds of the Au- 
dience in Favour of Demetrius, at the ſame Time that they 
find the utmoſt Dignity and aſſumed Superiority ſhining forth 
in Perſeus's Treatment of him, —— The Villain is not ren- 
dered too glaring in Words, and yet is ſufficiently diſcovera- 
ble from his Actions, and laudably differs from the bad Cha- 
raters in ſeveral of our Tragedies, who are perpetually in- 
terrupting the Deſign and deſtroying the Effect of Incidents, 
by giving the Audience their own CharaQers at every Vaca- 
tion from Buſineſs in the Play. 

Demetrius in the abovementioned Scene, as well as in that 


of the Pleading before the Senate, ſhews the ſtrongeſt Signs 


of a mild gentle Diſpoſition, not to be. wrought up to any 
Degree of Extravagance or Rage, but by the Force of ſtrong 
Paſſions and very ſtrong Provocations; endued with a Firm- 
neſs not to be ſhaken but by the deepeſt Senſe of filial Aﬀec- 
ton; and when once led to deviate from it, inſtantly ſenſible 

of his Fault, and eager to repair it, 
Philip's CharaQter is that of a great Man, fraught with 
violent Paſſions, and very violently agitated with their various 
In- 
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Influence. His Haughtineſs and Dignity as a Monarch is 
well kept up in both his Conferences with the Roman Legates, 

whilſt his Tenderneſs for his Sons, and the Anguiſh of his 
Heart, in conſequence of their Diſagreement, forces its Way 
in almoſt every Scene. 

As Erixene is a Character which ſeems principally introduced 
for the Sake of an Under-Plot or Epiſode of Love, ſhe has 
nothing very ſtriking thrown into her Part. Her ſudden Be- 
lief of Demetrius's Falſhood is not unnatural, but her Obſti- 
nacy in not being convinced by all his Proteſtations, and by 


the Proofs ſhe has of his Truth, appears intended merely to 


bring about the Cataſtrophe, which is far from being either 
natural or juſt z which deviates from the Hiſtory, and is a 
mere Stop-gap for want of other Materials. Her killing 
herſelf to preſerve her Purity after a forced Vow, unattended 
by any Circumſtances of Violence, however ſuitable to the 
Grecian Virtue, give no Leſſon to the preſent Age; and De- 
metrius's doing the ſame, appears, with Submiſſion to the 
learned Author, but a boggling Method of deſtroying a Man, 


whom the Authority of Hiſtory, which declares him to have 


been killed by ſome other _— would not permit to ſur- 


vive. 


The Language is in general eaſy, not ſo near common 
Converſation as to appear flat; nor ſo far from it as to ſeem 
unnatural. In ſome Places it is very forcible, and where 
the Occaſion calls for it, extremely rhetorical and beautiful. 


What can be more affecting or pathetic than Philip's firſt Ad- 


dreſs to his Sons. 

—— —— If !] muſt bear 

Unmoved an Inſult from a Stranger's Brow, 

Shall not a Brother bear a Brother's Look 
Without Impatience ? Whither all this tends 

I'm ſorry that your conſcious Hearts can tell you : 

Is it not moſt ſevere? Two Sons alone | 
| Have crown'd my Bed; and they two are not Brothers, 
Look here, and, from my kind Regards to you, 
Copy ſuch Looks as you ſhould bear each other. 

Why do I ſigh ? Do you not know, my Sons? 

And if you do — O let me ſigh no more 
Let theſe white Hairs put in a Claim to Peace 
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But the Trial of the two Brothers, and their Pleadings 
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Ajax, and the cooler, yet more forcible Reply of Demetrius 
poſſeſſing a conſiderable Share of Lean Oratory. It 
has been objected by many that Demetrius's Defence was not 
ſufficiently full, — The Occaſion of this Objection ſeems 
to be, that Force and Eagerneſs have more Effect on a ge- 
neral Audience rhan calmer Reaſon. — But let us reply in 
Anſwer to this Objection, that Demetrius's Defence contains 
very near an hundred Lines, that his Brother's Accuſation is 
not more, and that as this Pleading takes up not much leſs 
than half an Hour in the Performance, the Scene can neither 
be wiſhed to be lengthened, nor Perſeus's Speech to be cur- 
tailed. 

In order to authorize our Readers the better to judge in this 
Particular, we ſhall lay before them the moſt ſtriking Parts 
in both of theſe Speeches, and by placing the Defence of 
Demetrius in full Oppoſition to his Brother's Charge, let 
them ſee how far he n or does not, vindicate himſelf 
therefrom. a 

PERSEUS's 8 to his Speech is rough, but elo- 
quent; when bid to ſpeak, he burſts out into the following 
Exclamation. 

Speak ! *twas with utmoſt Struggle I forbore : 

Theſe Chains were ſcarce defign'd to reach my Tongue; 

Theſe Chains ! for what? Are Chains for Innocence ? 

Not ſo; for ſee, Demetrius wears them too, 

Fool, that I was, to tremble at vain Laws; 

Nor learn from him Defiance of their Frown 

Since Innocence and Guilt are us'd alike ; 

Blood-thirſty Stabbers, and — their deſtin'd Prey; 

Perſeus and He I will not call him Brother : 

He wants not that Enhancement of his Guilt. 

The Exordium of Demetrizs's Speech is more cool, 
infinitely more pathetic. His Addreſs to his Father has all 
the Reverence and Reſpect it ought to haye, 

My 


before their Father, are a Maſter-piece of Eloquence, yet 1 
ſeems to be in ſome Meaſure borrowed from the Contention "nl 
of Ajax and Ulyſſes in the 13th Book of Ovid's Metamor- i il 
phoſes, - The Roughneſs and Fierceneſs of Perſeus ap- it 
pearing in great Meaſure to ſavour of the Fierceneſs of an | l 
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144 We London Monthly Mercury, 
My Father! King! and Judge ! thrice awful Pow'r f 
' Your Son, your Subject, and your Prif *ner, hear; 
Thrice humble State! if I have Grace of Speech, 
(Which gives, it ſeems Offence) be that no Crime, 
Which oft has ſerv'd my Country, and my King : 
Nor in my Brother let it paſs for Virtue, 
That, as he is, ungracious, he would ſeem : 
For, oh! he wants not Art, tho' Grace may fail him. 
The wonted Aids of thoſe that are accus'd 
Has my Accuſer ſeiz'd. — He ſhed falſe Tears, 
Thar my true Sorrows might ſuſpected flow: 
. He ſeeks my Life, and calls me Murderer ; 
And vows no Refuge can he find on Earth, 
That I may want it in a Father's Arms; 
Thoſe Arms to which e'en Strangers fly for Safety. 
PERSEUS then begins his Charge in the following Man- 


ner, and proceeds in the ſeveral Particulars, whereto we ſhall 


oppoſe their ſeparate Replies, Article againſt Article, with» 
out regarding in what Part of Demetrius's Speech they "7 
happen to fall, 
PERSEUS: 

Scarce was he cool from that Embrace this Morning, 

Which you enjoin'd, and I ſo freely gave, 

When, holding vile, Oaths, Honour, Duty, Love, 

He fir'd our friendly Sports to martial Rage. 

From hoſtile Conflict, as from Brother's Play, 

He bluſh'd not to invite me to his. Banquet, 

I went not ; and in that was I to blame ? 

Think you there Nothing had been found but Peace, 

From whence ſoon after ſallied armed Men? 

Think you I Nothing had to fear from Swords, 

When from their Foils I ſcarce eſcap'd with Life? 

Or Poiſon might his Valour ſuit as well 

This paſs'd _ — — 
With an arm'd Rout he came to viſit me. 


Did I refuſe to go, a bidden Gueſt ! 


And ſhould I welcome him, a threatning Foe ? 
Reſenting my Refuſal ; — boiling for Revenge! 
D E M ET RI1VS 
Mark, Sir, how Perſeus, unawares, abſolves me 
From Guilt in all, by loading all with Guilt, * 


Fr JUNE 1733. 145 
Did I deſign him Poiſon at my Feaſt ? 
Why then did I provoke him in the Field, 
That, as he did, he might refuſe to come? 
When, angry, he refus'd, I ſhou'd have ſooth'd 
His rais'd Reſentment and deferr'd the Blow; 
Not deſtinꝰd him that Moment to my Sword, 
Which I before inſtructed him to ſhun, 
Thro' Fear of Death did he decline my Banquet ? 
Could I expect Admittance then at his ? 
Theſe num'rous Pleas at Variance, overthrow 
Each other, and are Advocates for me. 
PERSEDVU.S. 
Let him who ſeeks to bathe in Brother's Blood, 
Not find well pleas'd the Fountain whence it flow'd : 
Let him, who ſhudders at a Brother's Knife, 
Find Refuge in the Boſom of a Father : 
For where elſe can I fly? Whom elſe implore ? 
I have no Romans with their Eagle's Wings, 
To ſhelter me; Demetrius borrows thoſe 
To mount full Rebel-high ; I have their Hatred 
And, Thanks to Heav'n, deſerve it: Good Demetrius 
Can ſee your Towns and Kingdoms torn away 
By thoſe Protectors, and ne'er loſe his Temper. 
Vain are Rome's Hopes, while you and I ſurvive : 
But ſhould the Sword take me, and Age my Father, 
(Heav'n grant they leaue him to the Stroke of Age) 
The Kingdom and the King, are both their own ; 
A duteous loyal King, a ſceptred Slave, 
A willing Macedonian Slave to Rome. 
DEMETRIUS. 
— He charges me with Treaſon; 
If I'm a Traitor, if I league with Rome, 
Why did his Zeal forbear me till me this Hour? 
Was Treaſon then no Crime, till (as he feigns) 
I ſought his Life? Dare Perſeus hold, ſo much 
His Father's Welfare cheaper than his own ? 
He ſays, I wade for Empire thro' his Blood: 
He ſays, I place my Confidence in Rome : 
Why murder him, if Rome will crown my Brow ? 
Will then a Sceptre, dip'd in Brother's Blood, | 
K Cons 
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146 The London Monthly Mercury, 
Conciliate Love, and make my Reign ſecure ? 


Falſe are both Charges; and he proves them 8 he a 

1 | By placing them together. . bom 
bw. PERSEUS. Ne 
1 Rome puts forth all her Strength to crown her Minionz TI 
1 8 Demetrius is the Burthen of her Song; | Fo 
1 Each River, Hill, and Dale, has learnt his Name 3 Pe 
1 While elder Perſeus in a Whiſper dies. le 
8 Demetrius dies; Demetrius gives us Peace; Ti 
* Demetrius is our God, — and ton d be ſo. Bu 
1 DEMETRIUS. WT HM... 
1 That J went Hoſtage, or Ambaſſador, If 
3 | Was Philip's high Command, not my Requeſt: A 
. Indeed, when there, in both thoſe Characters, H. 
1 I bore in Mind to whom I owe my Birth: 80 
1 Rome's Favour followed. If it i; a Crime Br 
"| X: To be regarded, ſpare a Crime you caus'd; T1 
1 Caus'd by your Orders and Example too. C 
= True I'm Rome's Friend, while Rome is your Ally. bo 
When not, this Hoſtage, this Ambaffador v 

So dear, ſtands forth the fierceſt of her Foes. 

Here ſurely is a ſufficient Reply to all the Articles of Ac- ” 

cuſation alledged againſt Demetrius; and nothing but a Pre- . 

poſſeſſion ariſing from the Power of Perſeus's Story being firſt N 

told, together with the Reaſon abovementioned can prevent 

it's being thought ſo.—— It would however be a great Omiſſion - 

were we not to take Notice in this Place of the different Con- \ 

cluſions of the two Orations. Perſeus's is ſtrong, malevo- PER 

lert and artful, and terminates with an haughty Charge. on 9 

the Juſtice of his Father ſhould he condemn him. 8 

Let not the Ties of Blood tie up the Hands of | 

Of Juſtice ; Nature's Ties are broke already : Wa 

For, who contend before you ? — Your two Sons ? n. 

No; read aright, 'tis Macedon and Rome; | Pf 

A well maſk'd Foreigner, and your — only Son, me 

Guard of your Life, and Exile of your Love. _ 

Now, bear me to my Dungeon: What fo fit of | 

As Darkneſs, Chains and Death, for fuch a Traitor. 1 

That of Demetrius is gentle, tender and affectionate, even N. a 

to his Accuſer; a mild 1 of a Brother, rather for b 


"_ | the 


the Breach of his own Duties, than for his Injuries to him, 
he applies himſelf to him in theſe Words, 
To thee, I grant, ſome Thanks are due ; 

Not for thy Kindneſs, but Malignity : 

Thy Character's my Friend, tho* thou my Foe. 

For ſay, whoſe Temper premiſes moſt Guilt ? 

Perſeus, importunate, demands my Death : 

I do not aſk for his? Ah, no, I feel 

Too pow'rful Nature pleading for him here, 

But were there no paternal Tie to bind me, 

A Son of Philip muſt be dear to me, 

If you, my Father, had been angry with me, 

An elder Brother, a leſs awful Parent, 

He ſhould aſſuage you, he ſhou'd intercede, 

Soften my Filings, and indulge my Youth : 

But my Aſylum drops it's Character, 

I find not there my Reſcue, but my Ruin. 

O Perſeus ! how I tremble as I ſpeak ! 

Where is a Brother's Voice, a Brother's Eye? 

Where is the Melting of a Brother's Heart ? 

Where is our awful Father's dread Command ? 

Where a dear dying Mother's laſt Requeſt ? 

Forgot, ſcorn'd, hated, trodden under Foot! 

Thy Heart how dead to ev'ry Call of Nature! 

Unſon'd, unbrother'd, nay unhumaniz d! 

Far from Affection, as thou'rt near in Blood! 

Oh ! Perſeus, Perſens ! 

We flatter ourſelves that we ſhall not be thought to have 
dwelt too long on a Subject, which appears to have been the 
Work of a great Maſter, and finiſhed to the higheſt Degree 
of his Power, and which has nevertheleſs ſeem'd either from 
Want of Attention in the Audience, or ſome other Cauſe, to 
have been paſſed over with a very inconſiderable Share of 
Applauſe. - Would our Limits give us leave, we ſhould 
in this Place take Notice, and almoſt give a Tranſcript of 
another very intereſting Scene, which perhaps for Delicacy 


of Conduct, for Depth of Diſtreſs, and for the Power of 


moving the Paſſions, is ſcarcely excell'd in any of our modern 
Tragedies : That is to ſay, the Scene wherein Philip ſigns the 
Mandate for Demetrius's Death; but as Room for that 1 is de- 
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nied us, we ſhall content ourſelves with pointing out a few 
more of the craamental Parts in the Language of this Play; 
and in the firſt Place, nothing can be more pictureſque 


than Demetrius's Deſcription of a LOVER, when 


ſpeaking of his own Flight, he enumerates the Advantages 


he ſhall give to his Rival. —— Ob, ſays he, 
_ | Shall I leave him 
To Care whole Days; to learn to read your Eye; 
To ſtudy your Delights; to chide the Wind's 
Too rude Approach; to bid the Ground be ſmooth ; 
To follow like your Shadow where you go; 
Tread in your Steps ; perhaps to touch your Hand, 
O Death! to minifter in litile Things; 
From half a Glance to prophecy your Will, 


And co it e'er well form'd in your own Mind? Ae II. 


And in ancther Place, ſpeaking of himſelf he ſays, 

How often have I languiſhed at her Feet, 

Bask'd in her Eye, and revell'd in her Smile? 

How often, as ſhe liſten'd to my Vows, 

Trembling and pale with Agonies of Joy, 
Have left Earth, and mounted to the Stars? Aa IV, 


Nor is the Deſcription of a Courtier at the Peginning of 


the IId. Act leſs ſtriking or leſs beautiful. 
=— Ac's a Summer Infect 
And loves the Sunſhine : On his gilded Wings, 
While the Scales waver, he'll fly doubtful round 2 ; 
And ſing his Flatteries to all alike : 
The Scales once fix'd, he'll ſettle on the Winner, 
And ſwear his Pray'rs drew down the Victory, 
Impartiality will not ſuffer us to be blind to ſome few Ex- 


travagancies and Falfities of Figure, which are here and 


there diſperſed throughout this Play, as when the King men- 
tions the Notes of Muſic st1mming along the Surface of his 
Soul, and comparing his Heart to a broken Inſirument lying 


dead beneath the skilful Touch; and Demetrius certainly goes a 


little too far, when he * of being divided fo far from 
Erixene. 

That, ſhould ſhe call Ha might grow old 

E'er be could reach her Feet. 


Osere. If ſhe did call, whether Daun. could hear her at 


that Diſtance ? | The 
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The ten Lines which cloſe the IVth AQ, excluding the 
Improbability that Demetrius in a Situation 'of ſo much Di- 
ſtyeſs and Horror ſhould have Time to exerciſe the poetic 
Talent he hath acquired of his Friend Terence, to form fo 


many Rhimes, or even to recolle& ſuch a Simile, do more- 


over contain a very bad Image, ſince it is formed not from 
any Incident familiar or common in Life, nor from any 
well known Story in Hiſtory, but from a Situation imagined 
Extempore, for no other Purpoſe, but to draw a Reſemblance 
which no real One would bear to his own Caſe, 

There may be perhaps a ſaiall Number more of ſuch Over- 
ſights as theſe, but the few Imperfections are ſo thoroughly 
overweighed by the Beauties, that we ſhould not have taken 
Notice of them at all, had it not been to ſhew that the 
greateſt we could find were merely trivial and inſignificant to 
the main Buſineſs of dramatic Writings. | 

The general Moral of this Play is not extremely ſtriking, 
and ſtill leſs generally affecting. It is meant to ſhew the 
Diſtreſſes which may ariſe to a Parent from the Diſagree- 
ment and Malevolence of his Children. But the Scene is 
laid in too high Life to be univerſally ſerviceable. Yet 
are there many very great and uſeful Sentiments ſcattered in 
the different Parts of it. 

Thus much for the Play. As to the Manner of its Per- 
formance, had we Time, and Room left us to expatiate on 
tie particular Merits of Mr. Garrick, Mr. Ap and Mr. 
Berry in their reſpective Parts in it, we could at leaſt double 
what we have already ſaid of the Play; but as we have not, 
let it ſuffice to obſerve, that they only ſeemed to ſtrive which 
ſhould do moft Juſtice to their ſeveral Characters, As to 
Mr. Moſſop, the univerſal Murmur which ran through the 
Houſe as ſoon as ever he appeared in Perſeus un the firſt 
Nizht, is enough to ſpeak his Praifes, fince no Compliment 
we can pay him would be equal to that of his having been 
miſtaken by the Generality of an Audience for Mr. Garrick 
bimſelf; all therefore we can bave to add is, that throughout 
the Courſe of his Performance he did no Difparagement to 
ſuch a Miſtake, though moſt frequently placed in full Con- 
traſt to that great Player. Mr. Garrick was truly in Demetrius 
what he is in every thing, a true Copyiſt of Natue, And 
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7 Mr. Berry ſhewed how much it was in his Power to maintain 
1 the Dignity of a diſtreſs'd Monarch, as well as topaint the 
© plain, humble Sincerity of a faithful Servant. 1 
K WMe have before obſerved that Erixene is not in itſelf a 
Character of much Power, and therefore Miſs Bellamy could 
not be expected to beſtow a great deal on it ; ſhe however 
play'd it in a Manner far from diſpleaſing, and muſt not be 
forgotten in her laſt Scene, where ſhe diſcovers to Demetrius 
ber Marriage with his Brother. To this ſhe gave all the 
Effect the Author could intend ; and if ſhe could not be call'd 
extremely great, ſhe certainly deſerved the Character of 2 
good Performer in it. 


(The Engliſhman in Paris, in our next, ) 


| ; | To his Grace the Duke of Dorſet, on his Birth-Day, which 
+ was intended to be celebrated at My Lord Primates Palace, 
IB 1752. By Mr. Henry Jones, 


ROPITIOUS Muſe, expand thy Wings, 
The Rounds of ancient Years explore; 

* Fly, gather all the Bloom that ſprings 

SB Where virtuous Heroes ſhone before, 


The Patriot's ever honour*d Crown, 
The Hero's laſting Palm ſuſtain'd, 

By pulling haughty Tyrants down, 
Reftoring ſacred Laws profan'd ; 


* By vindicating Britain's Night, 

; | | Where hoſtile Thunders waſted wide ; 
i Where Elements enrag'd the Fight, 
And Nature warr'd on Belgia's Side. 


Firm as the World's Foundations laid, 
Harmonious as the tuneful Spheres ; 

With manly Boſom undiſmay'd, 
With dauntleſs Soul untouch'd by Fears, 


Great Sackville ſtands and ſmiles at Fate, 
With careleſs Eye each, Terror views; 
His Mind, with Fancy's Fire elate, 
Serene enjoys the fav rite Muſe, Not 


Les. DE j, 


Fer UNE 1733. 
Not Philip's Son, not Naſſau's Sire, 
On Death with nobler Scorn look'd down; 
When clad in all its dread Attire, 
When arm'd with ev'ry threat'ning Fron. 


Diſtinguiſh'd thus, on Belgia's Flood, 
Amidſt the foremoſt Sons of Fame; | 
Invincible the HE RO ſtood, 
Who drew from Hildebrand his Name, 


Illuſtrious Sackville, Freedom's Friend, 
Britannia's Pride, by Fame infpir'd ; 
Behold from thee a Race deſcend, 
With all thy inborn Virtues fir d. 


O Dorſet, form'd in Courts to ſhine, 
Thy facred Star no Faction ftains ; 
Thy Country's Wiſh was always thine, 
'Thro' three ſucceſſive Monarch's Reigns. 


Diſtinguiſh'd Patriot, born to bleſs 
A grateful Land with Wiſdom's Sway; 
O long Hibernia's Rule poſſeſs, 
And oft return the joyful Day. 


Ye circling Years, whoſe checquer'd Wings, 
In various Paintings monthly glide ; 

Daughters of Time, whoſe Preſence brings 
Kind Fortune's Boon, and Nature's Pride. 


Let all your Influence, all your Pow'r, 
Unmix'd with Storms that adverſe blow, 


On DORSET's Head ſtill gently ſhow'r, 
And in his blooming Offfpring glow. | 


Already tow'ring high, behold 
Hibernia thy immortal Pride; 
The warlike Youth. ſerenely bold, 
Who firmly fought by William's Side. 
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Thy foftring Boſom never gave 
A Pledge ſo great to Britain's Throne; 
In Wiſdom deep, in Action brave, 
And each Minerva is his own, 


Haſte hence, my Clio, ſmoothly glide, 
On ſofteſt Wings ſedate aſpire, — 

Let Wiſdom's Goddeſs be thy Guide, 
Diſcreet to join the natal Choir. 


Amidſt the Mirth which ſhines around, 
And brightens yonder ſtately Dome, 

Where Worth humane, and Taſte abound, 
And Elegance hatn made her Home, 


T hither thy grateful Garlands bring, 
Thy richeſt Incenſe offer there, — 

The breathing Tributes of the Spring, 
The Produce of the Welcome Year. 


The gather'd Trophies Ages yield, 

The Wreaths which Stateſmen, Heroes, won, 
Who triumph'd in the ſanguine Field, 

Or in th' important Council ſhone, 


HIBERNIA bleſs thy DORSET's Sway, 
And long applaud a: SACE VILLE's Name, 

The Father's much lov'd Worth diſplay, 
And give the Son to endleſs Fame. 


Hiflory of Periodical ESSAYS; 


(Continued from P, 74.) 
ADVENTURER. 


Effay is the general Indigence of Authors, and more 


N o. LIX. Tueſday, Muy 29th. — The Subject of this 


eſpecially Poetical ones; in regard to which, the Writer, 
after enumerating ſeveral Inſtances of the Poverty and Diſ- 


treſs 
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treſs of Writers of great Note, and the ſatytical Sarcaſms 
which are frequently thrown out in regard thereto, makes the 
following Obſervations. 

« Such are, ſays he, the ridiculous, and ſuch the pitiable 
Stories related, to expoſe the Poverty of Poets in different 
Ages and Nations; but which I am inclined to think are ra- 
ther the boundleſs Exaggerations of Satire and Fancy, than 
the ſober Reſult of Experience, and the Determination of 
Truth and Judgment: For the general Poſition may be con- 
tradicted by numerous Examples; and it may, perhaps, ap- 

ar on Reflection and Examination, that the Art is not 
ehargeable with the Faults and Failings of its particular Pro- 


ſeſſors, and that thoſe who are indigent Pocts, would have 


been indigent Merchants and Mechanics. 

The Neglect of Qtconomy, in which great Geniuſes are 
ſuppoſed to have indulged themſelves, has unfortunately 
given Authority and Juſlification to Careleſſneſs and Extra- 
vagance; inſomuch, that many a minute Rhymer has fallen 
into Diſſipation and Drunkenneſs, becauſe Butler and Otiuay 
lived and died in an Alehouſe. As the Macedonian Courtiers 
mimicked the Wryneſs of Alexander's Neck, ſo the ſervile 
Imitators follow their Maſters in all that diſgraced them 
contract immoderate Debts, becauſe Dryden died inſolvent ; 
and neglect to change their Linen, becauſe Smith was a Slo- 
ven. If I ſhould happen to look pale, ſays Horace, all 
© the hackney Writers in Rome would immediately drink 
Cummin to gain the ſame Complexion.” And I myſelf am 
acquainted with a Witling, who uſes a Glaſs, only becauſe 
Pope was near-ſighted, 

can eaſily conceive, that a Mind occupied and overwhel- 
med with tke Weight and Immenſity of its own Conceptions, 
glancing with aſtoniſhing Rapidity from Heaven to Earth, 
and from Earth to Heaven, cannot willingly ſubmit to the 
Dulneſs ard Drudgery of examining the Juſtneſs and Accu- 
raty of a Putcher's Bill. To deſcend from the wideſt and 
moſt comprehenſive Views of Nature, and weigh-out Hops 


for a Brewing, muſt be invincibly diſguſting to a true Genius : 


To be able to build imaginary Palaces of the moſt exquiſite 
Architecture, dut yet not to pay a Carpenter's Bill, is a cut- 
ting Mortification and Diſgrace : To be ruined by purſuing 
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the Precepts of Virgilian Agriculture, and by plowing claf. 


ſically, without attending to the wholeſome Moniudns of 
to Britiſh Farmers, is a Circumſtance that aggravates the 


Failure of a Crop, to a Man who wiſhes to have lived in 
the Augu/ian Age, and deſpiſes the Syſtem of modern Huf. 
bandry. 

IIluſtrious and numerous are the Examples, however, that 
may be produced of Poets, who have condeſcended to the 
Cares of CEconomy, and who have conducted their Families 
with all the Parſimony and Regularity of an Alderman z who 
have not ſuperciliouſly diſdained to enter into the Concerns of 
common Life, and to ſubſcribe to and ſtudy certain neceſſary 
Dogma's of the Vulgar, convinced of their Utility and Ex- 
pediency, and well knowing that becauſe ey are vulgar, 
they are, therefore, both important and true,” 

He then recounts various Examples of Writers in dj ferent 
Ages and Countries, who have enjoyed not only an eaſy Com- 
petency, but have even live in Splendour and Magnificence ; ; 
and concludes with the following Remark. 

It ought not, therefore, to be concluded from a few 
Examples to the contrary, that Poetry and Prudence are in- 
compatible. Let thoſe who are bleſt with Genius recalled, 
that Economy is the Parent of Integrity, of Liberty, and 
of Eaſe ; and the beauteous Siſter of Temperance, of Chear- 
fulneſs, and Health: And that Profuſeneſs is a cruel and 


crafty Dzmon, that gradually involves her Followers in De- 
pendance and Debts; that is, fetters them with [raxs that 


enter into their Souls,” 445 

N. LX. Saturday, June 2. This contains a Let- 
ter to the Author, ſigned SATAN, in which that well known 
Gentleman, after laying it down as a Maxim, that as the 
Deſtruction of Virtue and Religion is his, higheſt Satisfaction, 


it is greatly his Nereſt for them to be promoted in the World, 
rtunity of oppoling them, proceeds to an 


hiſtorical Detail of his ſeveral Proceedings in different Ages, 
to pervert the Chriſtian and revealed Religion, by promoting 
the Worſhipping of Images, the Doctrine of the Inconnexion 
of Virtue with Salvation, Diſputes and Comroverſies in re- 
gard to Myſteries, Sc. — And at length complains, that the 


preſent Age is ſo extremely corrupted, as to deprive him of 
the 
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the great Pleaſure of ſeducing them, which they wait not for 
his doing; and concludes in the fol) owing Words, 


_ Theſe Evils, Mr, Adventurer, Evils both in your Efti- 
mation and mine, I am afraid will continue if they cannot 


| increaſe : Diſputation and Scepticiſm flouriſh without my In- 


fluence, and have left no Principle for me to counteract: The 
Number of my Vaſſals is indeed greatly increaſed by the un- 
folicited Wickedneſs of the preſent Time; but this Increaſe 

is not equivalent to the Pleaſure of Seduction. , 

If the Importance, therefore, of Chriſtianity to Mankind, 
ſhall appear from its having buſied me to ſubvert it, and from 
the Miſery which I ſuffer in Idleneſs now my Purpoſe is un- 
happily effected; I hope hey are not yet ſo obdurate in Ill, 
as to perſiſt in rejecting it merely in Spite to me; and de- 
ſtroy themſelves, only that I may not be amuſed by attempt- 
ing their Deſtruction. You ſee, that I have ſufficient Bene- 
volence to requeſt, that they would regard their own Inte- 
reſt, at leaſt as far as it is confiſtent with mine ; and if they 
refuſe me, I am confident you will think they treat me with 
more Severity than I deſerve. | 

Ne. LXI. Tueſday, Fune 5. —— This Effay is on the 
generally perverted Explanation of the Word Honour, than 
which ſays the Writer, perhaps there is not any Word in the 
Language leſs underſtood ; and but few that might not have 
been equally miſtaken, without producing equal Miſchief. 

The following Obſervations which he makes on this Sub- 
jet are both elegant and juſt. 

& Honour is both a Motive and an End: As a Principle 
of Action it differs from Virtue only in Degree; and, there- 
fore, neceſſarily includes it, as Generoſity includes Juſtice : 
And as a Reward, it can be deſerved only by thoſe Actions 
which no other Principle can produce, To ſay of another 
that he is a Man of Honour, is at once to attribute the Prin- 
ciple and to confer the Reward, But in the common Accep- 
tetion of the Word, Honour, as a Principle, does not in- 
clude Virtue z and, therefore, as a Reward, is frequently 
beſtowed upon Vice. Such, indeed, is the Blindneſs and 
Vaſſalage of human Reaſon, that Men are diſcouraged from 


Virtue by the Fear ef Shame, and incited to Vice by the 


Hope of Honour. 
Honour 
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Honour, indeed, is always claimed in ſpecious Terms; 
but the Facts upon which the Claim is founded are often fla- 
gitiouſly wicked, Lothario arrogates the Character of a Man 

of Honour, for having defended a Lady who had put herſelf 
under his Protection from Inſult at the Riſque of Life: And 
Alcator for fulfilling an Engagement to which the Law would 
not have obliged him, at the Expence of Liberty. But the 
Champion of the Lady had firſt ſeduced her to Adultery ; and 


to preſerve her from the Reſentment of her Husband, had 


Killed him in a Duel: And the Martyr to his Promiſe had 
paid a Sum, which ſhould have dicharged the Bill of a neceſ- 
fitous Tradeſman, to a Gameſter of Quality who had given 
him Credit at Cards. | 
Such, in the common Opinion, are Men of Honour; and 
he who in certain Circumſtances ſhould abſtain from Murder, 


Perfidy, or Ingratitude, would be avoided as reflecting In- 


famy upon his Company. 

The Viſion which follows them is pictureſque and alle- 
gorical. He makes Opinion keep the Entrance to the 
Temple of Honour, but ſhe who had been originally influenc'd 
by Truth, becoming ſoon perverted by Prejudice and Cuſtom, 
on a Complaint to Jupiter made by the Goddefs of the In- 
juſtice of her Proceedings, Reaſon is ſent to examine her 
Conduct, and finding it to have been extremely corrupt, im- 
preſſes a Mark of Reprobation on thoſe who had been admitted 


by her from any other Path but that of Virtue. But, ſays 


* the Author, as ſhe could not expel them without the Con- 
currence of Opinion, ſhe delivered them over to Time, to 
© whom ſhe knew Opinion had always paid great Deference, 
© and who had generally been a Friend to Truth, 

Time was commanded to uſe his Influence to procure their 
their Expulion, and to perſuade Opinion to regulate her 
Determinations by the Judgment of Truth, Fuftice ao 
decreed, that if ſhe perſiſted to execute her Office with Neg- 
ligence and Caprice, under the Influence of Prejudice, and 
in Concurrence with the Abſurdities of Cuſtam, ſhe ſhould 
be given up to Ridicule, a remorſeleſs Being, who rejoices in 
the Anguiſh which he inflicts: By him alone Opinion can be 
puniſhed ; at the Sound of his Sourge ſhe trembles with Ap- 
prehenſion; and whenever it has been applied by the Direc- 
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tion of Jullice, Opinion has always become obedient to 
« Truth, 

« Time, continued my Inſtructor, till labours to fulfil the 
Command of Reaſon ; but though he has procured many to 
© be expelled who had been admitted, yet he has gained Ad- 
* miſſion for but few who have been rejected; and Opinion ſtill 
continues negligent and perverſe; for as ſhe has often felt 
© the Scourge of Ridicule, when it has not been deſerved, the 
Dread of it has no ctherwiſe influenced her Conduct, than 


© by throwing her into ſuch Confuſion, that the Purpoſes of 


« Reaſon are ſometimes involuntarily defeated.” 

The Viſion concludes with inculcating the following Prin- 
ciple. That thoſe whom Honour withes to reward, ſhall 
© be diſtinguiſhed in the Regions of Immortality, to which 
© they will at length be conducted by Time, who will not ſuf- 
« fer them to be finally diſappointed.” 

Ne. LXII. Saturday, June 9. This conſiſts of one more Let- 
ter from Miſargyrus, the Adventurer's Jail Correſpondent, con- 
taining the Stories of three Perſons brought into Confinement, 
the firſt for becoming Surety for a Friend in Debt; the ſecond 
by rendering himſelf reſponſible for the Behaviour of a young 
Man in Trade; and the third by a long and uſeleſs Depen- 
dance on great Men, The Stories are affecting and wel! 
told, but will not bear Abridgment, And the Obſerva- 
tions deduced from them, ſeem more conſonant with private 


Humanity than publick Juſtice. 


Ne. LXIII. Tueſd, June 12, This Paper turns on the 


- Similarity of Thoughts and Expreſſions of different Wrirers, 


when treating on the ſame Subjects, and concludes with a 
Compariſon of ſeveral Paſſages in Mr. Pope's Works with 
the Expreſſions of ſome other Authors, 

No. LXIV. LXV. and LXVI. are ſaid to be cauſed by 
the Eſſay on Honour, Ne. LXI. and contain the Hiſtory of 
a young Man of great Merit, ruin'd entirely by refuſing a 
Challenge from one whom he had ſtruck for an unwarrantable 
Inſult, —— The Story is rather too, long, and the particular 
Point to which it is deſigned to tend not ſufficiently dwelt 
upon, — Yet the following Letter, which was the Anfwer to the 
Challenge, as it is very becoming of a Man of real Courage, 
and contains ſufficient Reaſons for refuſing to fight, may be 

here 
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here inſerted as a Pattern to be followed on any imilar Oe 


caſion. 


«SIR, 


« N OUR Behaviour laſt Night has convinced me that 


cc you are a Scoundre] ; and your Letter this Morni 


cc that you are a Fool: If I ſhould accept your Challenge, 


« T ſhould myſelf be both: I owe a Duty to GOD End to 
« my Country, which I deem it infamous to violate z and I 
« am entruſted with a Life, which I think cannot without 
« Folly be ſtaked againſt your's. I believe you have ruined, 
*© but you cannot degrade me: You may poſſibly, while you 
& ſneer over this Letter, ſecretly exult in your own Safety; 
* but remember, that to prevent Aſſaſſination J have a Sword, 
« and to chaſtiſe Inſolence a Cane.“ 

Ne. LXVII. Treſday, Fan. 26. This Eſſay begins with 
ſome Obſervations on the Multiplicity of Avocations, and the 


immenſe Circulation of Buſineſs in this Capital; from which 


the Writer draws the following Principle for Action, 

© In the Midſt of this univerſal Hurry, no Man ought to 
be ſo little influenced by Example, or ſo void of honeſt Emu- 
lation, as to ſtand a lazy Spectator of inceſſant Labour; or 
pleaſe himſelf with the mean Happineſs of a Drone, while 
the active Swarms are buzzing about him: No Man is with- 
out ſome Quality, by the due Application of which he might 
deferve well of the World; and whoever he be that has but 
little in his Power, ſhould be in Haſte to do that Little, 


leſt he be confounded with him that can do nothing. 


And from thence proceeds to the following Reflections. 

They who have been accuſtomed to the Refinements of 
© Science, and Multiplications of Contrivance, - ſoon loſe their 
Confidence in the unaſſiſted Powers of Nature, forget the 
© Paucity of our real Neceſſities, and overlook the eaſy Me- 
© thods by which they may be ſupplied. It were a Specu- 
© lation worthy of a philoſophical Mind, to examine how 
© much is taken away from our native Abilities, as well as 


added to them by artificial Expedients. We are ſo ac- 


s cuſtomed to give and receive Aſſiſtance, that each of us 
© ſingly can do little for himſelf ; and there is ſcarce any one 
amongſt 
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0 amongſt us, however contracted may N his Form of Life, 
« who docs hot enjoy the Labour of a thouſand Artiſts, 
© Put a Survey of the various Nations that inhabit the 
Earth will inform us, that Life may be ſupported with leſs 
Aſſiſtance, and that the Dexterity, Which Practice, enforced 
aby Neceſſity produces, is able to effect much by very ſcanty 
« Means. The Nations of Mexico and Peru erected Cities 
« and Temples without the Uſe of Tron ; and at this Day the 
« rude Indian ſupplies himſelf with all the Neceſſaries of 
« Life : Sent like the Reſt of Mankind naked into the World, 
« as ſoon as his Parents have nurſed him up to Strength, he is 


« to provide by his own Labour for his own Support, His 


« firſt Care is to find a ſharp Flint among the Rocks; with 
this he undertakes to fell the Trees of the Foreſt, he 
« ſhapes his Bow, heads his Arrow, builds his Cottage, and 


c hollows his Canoe, and from that Time lives in a State of 


Plenty and Proſperity ; he is ſheltered from the Storms, he 


4 is fortified againſt Beaſts of Prey, he is enabled to purſue the 


« Fiſh of the Sea, and the Deer of the Mountains; and as 
« he does not know, does not envy the Happineſs of poliſhed 
« Nations, where Gold can ſupply the Want of Fortitude 
© and Skill, and he whoſe laborious Anceſtors have made 
© him rich, may lie ſtretched upon a Couch, and ſee all the 
« Treaſures of all the Elements poured down before 
© him, 

« This Picture of a ſavage Life, if it ſhews how much 
© Individuals may perform, fhews likewiſe how much Society 
« is to be deſired : Though the Perſeverance and Addreſs of 
the Indian excite our Admiration, they nevertheleſs cannot 
« procure him the Conveniences which are enjoyed by the 
« vagrant Beggar of a civilized Country : He hunts like a 


© wild Beaſt to ſatisfy his Hunger; and when he lies down 


© to reſt after a ſucceſsful Chace, cannot pronounce himſelf 
« ſecure againſt the Danger of periſhing in a few Days; he 
is, perhaps, content with his Condition, becauſe he knows 
© not that a better is attainable by Man ; as he that is born 
© blind does not long for the Pereeption of Light, becauſe he 
cannot conceive the Advantages which Light would afford 
© him: but Hunger, Wounds, and Wearineſs are real Evils, 
though he believes them equally incident to all his Fellow- 

Creatures; 
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Creatures; and when a Tempeſt compels him to lie ſtarr. 
ing in his Hutt, he cannot juſtly be concluded equally hap- 

© py with thoſe whom Art has exempted from the Power of 
Chance, and who make the * Vear provide for the 
« following, 

To receive and to communicate Aſſiſtance, conſtitutes the 
* Happineſs of human Life : Man may indeed preſerve his 
© Exiſtence in Solitude, but can enjq it only in Society: the 
< oreateſt Underſtanding of an Individual, doomed to procure 
Food and Cloathing for himſelf, will barely ſupply him with 


< Expedients to keep off Death from Day to Day; but as one 


of a large Community performing only his Share of the com- 
© mon Buſineſs, he gains Leiſure for intellectual Pleaſures, and 


c enjoys the Happineſs of Reaſon and Reflection.“ 


The Extent of the foreign Article for this Month ren- 
der it impoſſible for us to give our Readers any Account 
of the Worlds and Inſpeftors in this Place. | 
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Teſtament palitique du Cardinal Alberoni. 
(Continued from P. 112.) 


and begins in the following Words, — If, ſays 

the Author, at that critical Juncture when the 
Will of the late Emperor Char les VI. known by the Name 
© of the Pragmatic Sanctin, made all Europe tremble, 
© France had had a Cardinal Richlieu for a Miniſter, the 
* Houſe of Auſtria would either have ſubſiſted no longer other- 
# wiſe than in Hiſtory, or elſe, ſet on a Level with the other 
* ſovereign Houſes of Germany, would have been entirely out 
© of a Condition any more to enter in Rivalry with that of 
* Bourbon ; the Pragmatic Sanction itſelf, in the Hands of 
«* ſuch a Miniſter, would have become the triumphant Inſtru- 
ment of that great Work; and Charles VI. would have pro- 
© duced the Deſtruction of his Houſe by the very Act which 
© he had propoſed for the Eſtabliſhment of its Power.” 

He then proceeds to lay down in brief the Plan of Actions 
which he ſuppoſed would have been followed by that great 
Man, and ſets in Oppoſition to them ſome more full Obſer- 
vations on the minifterial Conduct of Cardinal Fleury at the 
ſame Criſis of Aﬀairs, — This latter, however, is preceded 
by a Character of the Cardinal, which it may net be diſa- 
greeable to our Readers to inſert in this Place. 

* The Death of Cardinal Fleury, ſays he, was neceſſary 
to undeceive France in regard to the unwarrantable Parallel 

L * which 


O VIII. is on the Miniſtry of Cardinal Fleury; 
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. © which many had not bluſhed to make between the Miniſter 
© of. Louis XV, and that of Louis XIII. Without any: 
© of thoſe Qualifications which Europe juſtly admired in the 
latter; the former had acquired amongſt the French at leaſt 
© an equal Reputation, This aroſe from a certain adroit 
Management, which by always giving Cauſe to thoſe who 
© endeavoured to dive into it, of imagining that they could 
© not go deeper than the Outſide, made them ſuppoſe he had, 
© throughout the Whole, ſome ſecret Motives and Refine- 
ments capable of changing their Nature into Faults, and 


attribute to him ſo much the greater Art and Ability in his 


Conduct, as he ſcemed the leſs to diſcover them. 

« Scarce. had his Death diſrobed his political Principles of 
< thoſe little Finefies with which he had covered them; ſcarce 
© had it diſpe led that Cloud of Myſtery which it was ſo great- 
© ly to his Advantage to have them ſeen through; than the 
© Fallacy of them immediately ſtruck the moſt opinionated of 
his Admirers. I hey began to diſcover in this ſo boaſ- 
© ted Miniſtry, only a Serie of the moſt enormous Errors, 
and all conſequent on one another. — The Acquiſition of Lor- 
rain, which they had been uſed to look on as a Maſter-piece, 


© now appeared to them but as the ſmalleſt Advantage they 


could expect to have reaped from the great Succeſs of the 


War. The underband Treaty of — which had been 
« qualified according to his ſuppoſed Merit whilſt his Influence 


© laſted, notwithſtanding the Ilis which had ſprung from it, 


made him now as muh deſpiſed as he was before hated; 
and his Miniſtry became as odious as it had been fatal. 
Cardinal Fleury would have been an incomparable Mini- 
© ter for a ſmall Government. — Of a gentle and moderate 
< Diſpoſition himſelf, he would have brought over and deter- 
© mined his Prince to his Maxims, and breaking through the 
Paths of Ambition, which were beſet 'with Danger, he 
© would have excited in him a Love ſor Peace, which it is 
* conſtantly the Intereſt of ſmall States to fupport, —— Poſ- 
© ſeſled of the Spirit of Order and Exactitude, capable of 
« the greateſt Application, and the moſt difficult Diſquiſitions, 
« he would have reculated the interior Goverament and Po- 
« fice of the Naticn, and by an exact Oeconomy have 


© ſtrengrhencd a Power wiuch he ought not to attempt in- 
6 creaſing. 
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* creaſing. ———But theſe Qualifications, which would have 
© rendered him illuſtrious in his proper Station, made him ab- 
© ſolutely unfit for the ſhining Poſt he filled, in en 
* they changed their very Name and Nature. 
. © Gentleneſs and Moderation of Diſpoſition are Virtues ; in 
« a Citizen, but Vices in a great Miniſter. In a Man at 
t the Head of the Affairs of a potent Monarchy, Boldneſs 
© and Extent of Genius ought to be the firſt Qualities. — A 
© gentle and moderate Spirit is, in that Caſe, a timid and con- 
© fined one. It lays hold on very few Opportunities, yet 
thinks it ſeizes on too many. — It is long-ſighted only in 
© Regard to the Difficulties of an Undertaking, * and its Dif- 
fidence bars up the Way, not only to its Hopes, bat its 
© Pretenſions. — A Spirit of Order and Exactitude is that of a 
« Subaltern, — Tt follows well the Plan which goes before it; 
© but, entirely inczpable of correcting or extending it, much 
«© leſs of new forming it, or laying down another according 
© to Events, it is as much embarraſſed by any Exceſs of 
good Fortune which it did not hope for, as by a Series of 
6 5 ſgraces which it did not expect. 
© The Need which France ſtood in of Peace, at the Time 
© that Cardinal Fluery was called to the Miniſtry, required a 
© Miniſter incapable of carrying on a War; and in this Reſ- 
© pet he was the Man they wanted: for it would be hard to 
© refuſe him Talents, in ſuch Situations as they could be tur- 
3 © ned to Advantage; hut the Condition in which the Dukes 
© of Orleans and Bourbon had leſt the Kingdom, required a 
© Miniſter whoſe pacific Character ſhould be founded on! 
© the Superiority of his Genius for Peace; which was not at 
© all the Cafe with Cardinal Fleury. — The Miniftry which 
France had need of, was one of thoſe Heads formed for 
© the Government of States, with whom Prudence is a Gift 
« of Nature, develloped only by Cuſtom and the Knowledge 
« of Affairs. One of thoſe creative Spirits, whom'an un- 
© bounded Penetration, renders Maſter of every Subject 
© which they have to manage, and cauſes not only to go be- 
© yond the Mode!s left by their Predeceſfiors, but to trace cut 
| future Paths for thoſe who ſhall come after them. — The 
Cardinal, on the contrary, was a Soul ſtamped in the com- 
mon Mold ;- ſubjected to Method and Regularity. — Poſ- 
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« ſefſing nothing but by Acquiſition, and ſtrongly prejudiced 
© that every thing ſhould come that Way; looking on a great 
© Rotaine and cloſe Attention to the moſt trifling Things, as the 
a higheſt Degree of Perfection, and placing no Difference, but 
ein the Title, between the Office of a great Miniſter, and 
© that of one of his principal Secretaries. 


After having ſet forth in a very full View, the Deſects of | 


this Miniſter in the Conduct of Affairs, at Home, and in 
the Management of the War, both in Germany and 1 in Jay: 
He concludes the Chapter as follows. 
© He appears the very ſame Man, only more Saab 

the War of Spain with England. His Conduct, impene- 
© trable to thoſe who ſeek for deep Views, or expect to find 
Prudence in it, preſents to the unprejudiced Eye, only the 
© bare and evident Expreſſion of his Weakneſs and Incapacity, 
© Never could there offer a more favourable Opportunity of 
© repreſling and bumbling the Pride of the Engliſh, —— The 


Dutch, prepoſſeſſed in the Opinion, that the War, on the 


Side of Spain, would always be on the Defenſive, would 
© have taken no Umbrage at the powerful Aſſiſtances which 
© France might have given her. —— The Diminution of the 
Marine of both Crowns would have ſet them at eaſe, in re- 
«* gard to the united Endeavours in that Point; and they 


might have made themſelves ſuperior to theſe Ma/ters of the 


Ocean, before they were aware that they could even be 
equal to them. It muſt however be confeſſed, that 
© it was a Fault to have ſuffered ſuch a Decline in the Ma- 
© rine, Yet the Cardinal looked on the maintaining 
© the Reputation which he had acquired of a great Miniſter, 
© to be of more Conſequence to the Nation, than the Fruits 
© of a Confeſſion, which would have been detrimental to 
© that Character. Divided between the Neceſſity of 
© affiſfting Spain, and the Deſire of avoiding an Expence 


* which muſt be the Conſequence of ſo doing; he dared not 


« determine either Way, and thought he did Wonders in 
keeping even between both. — He knew that two 
© Squadrons of Men of War had ſet fail from the Engizb 
Ports, to attack the Eſtabliſhments of Spain in both Seas; 
< and at the ſame Time that he was giving out at the Court 


© of Lenden, that the King his Maſter would never permit the 
| Englifb 
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Eli to make Conqueſts in the New World, he fully 
c evinced by his Actions that he ſhould keep up the moſt 
« exaſt Neutrality, The taking of Poris. bells enraged 
him; he renewed his Remonſtrances, yet did not the Eng- 
% Fleet the lefs proceed towards Carthagena. And had 
« this Key of the Spaniſh Wi/t-Indics fallen into the Hands 
of the Eny/ih, there is no Doubt but that, after having 
© left Mankind to ſuppoſe that he had foreſeen it would do 
« ſo, he would have diſſuaded the King from taking Part in 
« a War which would not anſwer the Expence. As this was 
the very Advice which he gave after the firſt Piece of ill Suc- 
« cefs in his auxiliary War in Germany. 
He lived too long for the Allies of France, and died very 
a propos for her. Very little affected for ber Glory, 
and inſenſible to their Dangers, he was frequently igno- 
© rant of their common Intereſts, and almoſt always facri- 
« ficed them either to bis Inclinations or Prejudices. He de- 
* ſerved the Hatred of the King his Maſter, whoſe Reign has 
been rendered more difficult by his Faults, and his Con- 
* tempt in Proportion to the Honour he left him of repairing 
© them,” 
Chap. IX. contains Obſervations on the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Charles V1. He begins with _— a Parallel be- 


| tween the Wills of Charles II. of Spain, and the Emperor 


Charles VI. in the following Words. 
© The different Fate which attended the Will of the Em- 
© peror Charles VI. and that of Charles II. King of Spain, 


is the moſt ſtriking Monument to convey to Poſterity an 


© Idea of the prodigious Increaſe of Power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria.— It is in vain to Jook for the Reafons of a Diſpa- 
«r'ty fo contrary to what ought naturally to have been ex- 

© peted, in the Neceflity of the Ballance. After having at- 
© tentively conſidered how much is added to the Power of 
© either of the rival Houfes, by the Elevation of one of its 
© Princes to the Throne of Spain ; after having examined 
© what Importance it is of to the Ballance, that the Houſe 
© of Lorr ain rather than that of Bavaria ſhould fill the Im- 
© perial Throne, or that the Daughter of the Emperor Jo- 
© ſeph, rather than that of Charles, ſhould enjoy the Suc- 
* cefſion of their common Family; the moſt ſubtle and deep; 
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© eft Policy is obliged to confeſs, that ſomething ſtronger than 


© human Prudence, that a Fatality, whoſe Springs of Action 


are unknown to it, have given to the two ſeveral Diſpoſiti- 
6 ons, a Succeſs ſo contrary to what they ſeem'd to deſerve. 
Law and Juſtice were for the Will of Charles IT. that of 
© Charles VI. was contrary to both, and injured a great Num- 
© ber of Co-heirs, and Pretenders on the beſt of Titles. 
Vet the firſt rais'd the greateſt Part of Europe in Arms 
'6-againſt it, and after a long and bloody War, acquired no 
© other Force than what the Powers who had oppoſed it were 
© willing to allow it; whilſt-the latter has been accepted, 
© ſworn to, and guaranteed by the very Powers, whom Law, 
Equity, and their on Intereſts urged to declare againſt it. 

* Charles II. had from his Anceitors, the Right either of 
£ Succeſſion or Conqueſt to all the Kingdoms and Eſtates of 
© the Spaniſh Monarchy ; two Titles of Property the moſt 
© authentic and moſt reſpected among Princes. — Charles VI, 
+ was but the Tenant of his German Territories, and had 
© no other Title to the reſt than that of a meer tolerated 
£ Succeſſion, The ſame Law which placed Charles II. 


© and his Anceſtors on the Throne of Spain, appointed the + 


Son of France, whom he nominated in his Will, to ſucceed 
© him in it. — The Law which gave to Charles VI. and his 
Predeceſſors the greateſt Part of their Eſtates, was ex- 
© preſsly againſt the Succeſſion of his Daughter, to whom 
5 his Will conveyed them. He could not call her to the 
$ Poſſeſſion of them, but by making a new Law, which 
© muſt invalidate the old one, and conſequently take from 
© himſelf the only Title whereby he poſſeſſed them. ——-In 
© ſhort, Charles II. diſpoſed only of what belong'd entirely 
to himſelf, in favour of his rightful Heir; and Charles VI. 
gave the Poſſeſſion of what was not his own, to an Heir 
$-who had no Kind of Right to ſucceed to it. Vet Charles 
« Ild's Diſpoſal of Affairs was rejected with an high Hand, 
and Charles VI. ſaw his received as the Baſis of that Syſtem 
* of Europe which it ſeem'd to overturn,” 

He then proceeds to examine the Pragmatic Sanction in 
Regard to the View of aggrandizing the Houſe of Auſtria : 
and lays down a Plan, whereby he imagines that Deſign 
might lave been more perfectly brought about, — The Baſis 
of this Plan is the making amends to thoſe Powers whole 


Pre: 
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Pretenſions were prejudiced by the Succeflion of the Daughter 
of Charles VI. by annexing to the great Body of the imperial 
Poſſeſſions, the adjacent Territories of ſeveral of them, and giving 
them as Equivalents much Jarger Dominions from thoſe Lands 
which are farther detached Hom it, He propoſes to ex- 
change with the Elector of Bavari ia, for the Duchy and Pa- 
latinate of Bavaria, the Duchies of Luxemburg, Limbourg, 
Brabant and upper Gueldres, together with the Counties of 
Hainault, Namur, Ale, and Part of Flanders, under the 
Title of King of Auſftraſia, and with the Rank of EleRoy, 
either of Burgundy, or Palatine of the lower Rhine, the Du- 
chy of Fuliers, the Country of Mieurs, and that Part of the | | 
Archbiſhoprick of Cologne, and the Dutchy of Cleves, on this #8 
Side the Rhine. Munter, Paderborn, and Oſnaburg, were 1 
to have formed, together with the Dutchy of Meſiphalia, and 


| 
the other Dependencies of the Archbiſhopric of Cologne be- *n 
yond the Rhine, a new eccleſiaſtical Electorate more pow- 1 
erful than the ancient one of Cologne, but under the ſame Ws. 
Name. The King of Priſſia, to receive the Duke- FF 


dom of Bergues, as an Equivalent for what he was to give up 3 
on this Side the Rhine, and to have the Succeſſion of EAI 
Frizeland and all Mecklenburg, aſſured to him for his Re- . 
nunciation of his Rights to S:/e/ia, The Duke of Mecklenburg '8 
being to have the Dutchies of Courland and Semigalie, gua- 
rantzed to him by the Court of Ruſſia, And laſtly two 
new Electorates to be formed in Favour of the Landgrave of 
H:/ſe Caſſel and the Duke of J/irtemberg ; the Succeflion of 
Saxe Luxemberg to be confirmed to the Houſe of Hanever, 
and that of Poland to the Saxon Family. 

This Plan, adds he, not leſs brilliant, and far more 
« ſolid than that of the Pragmatic Sanction, would have had 
* neither ſo great nor ſo numerous Obſtacles to itt. as 
© that. It would have made of the Auſtrian Suc- 
© cefion, a domeſtic Affair of the Empire, which the other 
made the Affair of all Europe. It would have preſerved to 
© the Emperor all his Advantages, by giving him only to deal 
© with the Dyets in which he was omnipotent ——-\V hereas 
the other drew him from his principal Strength, and de- 
* prived him of bis greateſt Reſources, by a him to 
negoclate in Courts, where the Houſe of Bourlon ſtogd in Wt 
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* Ballance to his Credit ——By following the on Deſign, 

© this Prince had only to conciliate himſelf to _ old Friends; 

© according to the other, he was to acquire for Proteators 

"© his moſt determined Enemies. The one required only 

an Alteration in the Germanic Body, ſo much the eäſler to 

bring about, ſo much the eaſier to maintain, as it was mort 

© or leſs advantageous to each of the Members ſeparately, as 

© well as ſerviceable to the Whole. The other required 

of the Princes of the Empire a free and unrecompenſed Ab- 
© juration of their neareſt Intereſts, and was to find a Con- 


© currence to it in theſe Powers whom it was moſt to the In- 


© tereſt of to oppoſe it.— In the laſt Deſign the Emperor af. 
© fronted the whole Germanic Body, by overturning its funda- 
© mental Laws, deſpiſing the Oppoſition of its Princes, and 
© holding their Reſentments ſo light. He inſulted it, by ſeek- 
6 ing out of the Empire Guarantees of the Promiſe he re- 
© quired of it, and yet was to do all this with Impunity. 
© the Conduct which the other Plan preſcribed him, he would 
© have laid the whole GermanicBody under Obligations to him, 
at the ſame Time that he obtained therefrom all he could 
require of it. The Air of Father and Friend, with which 
© he might have ſpoken, would have been ſo Much the better 
taken of him as had long in vain been wiſhed to aſſume it. 
© —— The Acceptance of his Will was the Effect of his Ad- 
«dreſs in leading their Minds naturally to it; and the Em- 
© pire who would have adopted it, would of itſelf have'be- 
© come the Guarantee of it. The Diſpoſition of Ferdi- 
© naud I. and the Agreements thereto of Ferdinand II. would 
* would have been ſolemnly diſannulled.— - The Legatee 
© of Charles VI. would have reunited all the Rights of her 
© Cohcirs and Pretenders, would have. entered with their 
© Conſent, and would have had for the Support of her Right, 
© the Aſſiſtance of thoſe who alone could diſpute it with her.” 
The tenth Chapter is intended to prove, that the Empe- 
ror Charles VI. did not do in Italy all that he might have done 
for the Advantage of his Succeſſor. - After conſider- 
ing all the Views of Charles VI. in the Light 'of Attempts 
towards univerſal Monarchy, he proceeds thus. 
' © The Emperor Charles VI. loſt, after the Treaty of the 
c So Alliance, * an eee, of _ his Houſe 


ate 
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„to the higheſt Point of Power it was ſuſceptible of. 
Tue King of England, ſolely buſied with the Cate of ſts 
« tling himſelf upon the Throne, was blind to the A 
8 — of his Ally. Flis Eyes were fixt only on Sptrin, 
« then very warm in favour of the Pretender; and without 
© conſidering that the Emperor muſt become a Protector of 
t the Stuart Family as ſoon as ever his Intereſt agreed with 
the granting ſuch Aſſiſtance to it, thought he was ſtrengthen. 
ing himſelf in the Acquiſition he procured for him. 
The Duke Regent, who ſacrificed, either to his own Reſent· 
ments or ſome other private Views, the In:ereſts of the 


«© Houſe of Bourbon, was diſpoſed to Took on the Aggrandive- . 


© ment of the Emperor with Eyes of Satisfaction, as an en- 
« feebling of the Power of Spain.——The Duke ef S#ivy, 
© who thought of nothing leſs than becoming a Maritim 
© Power, would have received with Joy any ether Equivalent 
© for Sicily as well as Sardinia, provided it would have given 
£ him the Title of King. And Spain, abandoned by het 
© Ally, who was even declared her Enemy, would not have 
© had more Attention paid to her Oppoſition againſt the Equi- 

© valent than the Exchange.” 

| © Tf the Emperor, uniting daran to the two 8745; tal 
given to the Duke of Savoy two Thirts of the wh 
© the Title of King of Lombardy, and prifented the ochef 
Third, together with Mantus, to the Vructiuns, by way cf 
c Equivateit for the Portion of Dalmmi and Ira, which 
* they might have given up to him, perhaps by turning 
«© all his Forces againſt the Turt, he might have Entirely 
weigh'd down the Scale, before Europe had Titme&W think 
© of taking Care to preferve the Ballarce.——-Printe Frye, 
© whoſe Intereſt it was made, by the Promiſe of the Sovereizyn- 
* ty of Tranſilvania, not to content himfelf with the bare 
Glory of Conqueſt, would have driven out and purfued the 
© Infidel, whom he had taken upon him to engage wich. 
© Dalutia, together with Servia and Boſia would have been 
© reunited to the Kingdom of Humury.—Crrecr would 
© have become the Fruit of the ſucceeding War. And 
< Charles VI. made Mafter of the Levant, would have lived to 
t have no one Wiſh left for his Succeffor, but for an Oppor- 
© tunity of ſending back the Otrextanitito Hfa. 


The 
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The next Chapter is a Series of Conſiderations on the ſe- 
yeral States of /taly, and of their Intereſt, as well in Regard 
to their ſeveral Princes as to the Houſe of E, 

Chapter XII. contains an Examination of Marthal Bel! 72 5 
Plan of enlarging the Imperial Domains, and of the Con- 
duct of the War in Germany: This Chapter is extremely 

long and contains a gicat Number of particular Details, Ob- 
ſervations of the Errors of the Defigns which were proſe- 


cuted, and Plans laid down for a more ſucceſsful Method of 


acting; but the principal Part of them are little more than 
a Repetition of what he had before ſaid in a more general 
Manner in the IXth Chapter. 

The thirteenth Chaper is on the Ballance of 3 and a 
Diſquiſition of what Weight the Germanic Body is of in that 
Ballance. — He firſt endeavours to prove the Reality of the 
Ballance, the Deſign of which he attributes ſolely to the ex- 
tenſive Genius of Cardinal Kich/izw. This able Mi- 
© niſter, ſays he, renewed the old Clamour, in regard to the 
Power and Ambition of the Houſe of Auſtria; deduced ter- 
© rible Conſequences from the Subjection of the Princes of the 
Empire; ſhewed that the Liberty of Europe was ſtrongly 
© attached to that of Germany; and ſought, even in the North, 
© for wherewithal to fill the Ballance which he had placed i in 
© the Hands of the King his Maſter, — It is to that powers 
© ful Genius, we owe that conſtant Harmony which forms, 


© as one may ſay, of all Europe, one State divided amongſt 


© the ſeveral Branches of the ſame Family. — To him the 
© different Courts ſtand indebt:d for the ſeveral Relations they 
© maintaggavith one another. — From him it is that Europe 
© holds the Idea of a Counterpoiſe, to any Power which 
« ſhould dare attempt its Subjection, and the Aſſurance of 
having within herſelf the Protectors and Guarantees of her 
Liberty. In ſhort, it is to him the Ballance of Europe 
* OWes its Birth. x 

© The Abuſe, proceeds he, which the late Auſtrian Em- 

© perors have made of this great Word, the Ballance 4. Eu- 
0 eg has ſet many Polititians on the Disbelief of it's Rea- 
| © Iity. — They look on, it only as an Outcry o Alarm, made 
© uſe of by Leopold and Joeſeph, in Agreement with William 


III. to raiſe up Enemies to France. I” he y imagine that the 
| «© Difh- 
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£ Diffculues in obj Undertaking of an univerſal Monarchy, are 

© all deducible either from the - Conſtitution ' and particular 
© Powers of ſuch ſeveral. States, or from the Moderation, 
perhaps the Meanneſs of Talents of the more powerful Mo- 

© narchs, — They maintain that Lows XIV. could he have 

© added to his reproachable Ambition, the Capacity of a 
* Guſtavus :—Or William III. had his Policy been crowned 
© with the good Fortune of an Edward III. would either of 
© them have attained the Mark which Charles V. had in View. 
hey pretend that a ſecond Peter, ſhould ſuch an 
\ © one ariſe in Ruſſia, will bring (Germany, as well as the 


North, into Subjection under him: And laſtly, they main- 


© tain, that Europe never will be free till another Charlemaine 
appears; and that a Charles XII. upon the Throne of France 
© would have been, in Europe, what Cyrus and Aer were 
in A/ia 
The Cardinal then proceeds to evince the Reality and Ne- 
ceſſity of the Ballance, from the Effects of it, in the ſeveral 
Wars which have happened ſince the ſirſt Eſtabliſhment of it, 
and goes on as follows, 
© The Ballance of Europe depends not on the Conſtancy or 
Fidelity of its Powers in keeping themſelves in the ſame 
Scale wherein they were originally placed. In this 
© Light it would indeed be a mere Chimera, a fair Specula- 
tion, but without any Reality. 
© little, whether it is a King of Sweden or of Denmark, the 
Republic of Venice or that of Genoa, the King of Portugal or 


the King of Sardinia, who ſhall declare for one or other 


Party. —— Each State muſt guide its Politics upon 
Events, and they for the moſt Part depend on Fortune 
© ſolely, —— In the laſt War the King of the two Sicilies 
* ſtood neuter, altho* according to the general Syſtem, he 
* ought to have had a conſiderable Share in the War.. 


But the Neutrality of Portugal maintained the Counter- 


© poiſe. The King of Pruſſia withdrew tram the Froceed- 
F ings of Francfort, but his Retreat was made up by Ruſſia, 
© who offered itſelf as Mediatrix, and drew France from her 
* Unealneſs, in regard to her Engagements with her Ene- 
mies. —— In ſhort, as it js impoſſible, according to the 
State of Europe for above a Century paſt, but that the Ad- 

* vantages 


No; it ſignifies very, 


* S 
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© vantages of one Power muſt be of Diſadvantage to ſome 
other nearly its equal, let the Wheel turn as it will, it can 
do nothing but diſplace the Names. 

It never entered into the Iden of the Ballanee of Europs, 
* that. France was to ſtand alone a Counterpoiſe to all the 
other Powers: For which Reaſon it is abſurd to object to its 
Reality, the Increaſe of Power which it has received by its 
* Union with Spain. — Tis certain Cardinal Richlſen built 
© upon the perpetual Alliance of Sweden; that he never once 
© ſuſpeed that Ruſſia could ever come into the Number of 
© the Powers intereſted in the general Syſtem. — That he 
* depended on the Abilities of his Succeſſors never to give 


England any Share in it. —— And that he could. not fote- 


< tel that the Dukes of Savey would ever make a Figure ſu- 
© perior to the other Powers of 7taly. —— Now the Declen- 
© ſion of Sweden, together with the Aggrandiſement of Ruſſia, 
and that of the King of Sardinia, have made a conſiderable 
©* Alteration in his Plan. The Power of Spain has ba 
© been ſufficient to recover the Ballance from the Shock whi 
© it received, and the two Crowns united have ſtill Need for 
© all thoſe Reſorts which were neceſſary 1 to preſerve the one 
« ſfingly.* 
le goes on from dente to give a general View of the Syſtem 
and Intereſts of the Germanic Body, explains the par- 
ticular Ballance of the States of Germany amongſt them- 
ſelves, and after ſhewing that it is the Buſineſs we the Ger- 
manic Body to concern itſelf in every Diſpute between the 
Houſe of Au/fria and Bourbon, whenever Germany is likely to 
become the Scene of it; and ſetting forth the Impracticabi- 
lity of any Deſign which France might have towards an 
univerſal Monarchy, and that the View of that Houſe i is 
only to aſſert a Primacy in Europe, he proceeds as follows. 
The Maritime Powers ſupport the Houſe of Auſria againſt 
o that of Bourbon, and would give the Primacy to her. —The 
Dutch in order to keep France at a Diſtance, whom they 
© like much better for an Ally than a Neighbour ; and the En- 
* glifh from a Deſire of having no new Rivals at Sea, of mak- 
Ving themſelves Maſters of the Wealth of the Jxdizs, and of 
8 Oye ſolely the beſt Part ol the Commerce both of the 
© new 
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new and old World. ——lt is of little Importance to them 
« whether the Germanic Body be free or under Subjection: 
The former would not ſell the fewer of their Spices into 
«< Germany, nor the latter be leſs Maſters of the Sea, — The 
« one will conſent to every thing to have the Trade of 


the Low Countries in their Hands, and the other will re- 


© fuſe nothing, provided they have but Offend and Newport 
yielded to them, and that Dunkirk remains demoliſhed, — 


« Ruffia will do every thing in her Power to lay the Empire 
under the Neceſſity of asking her A ſſiſtance — She will 
« not ever ſuffer it to be oppreſſed either by the Houſe of 
« Bourbon or of Auſiria, but would be delighted to have it in 
© her Power to deliver it from the deſpotic Sway of both, to 
bring it in Subjection to her own. — The Example of Gu, 
© tavus Adolphus is a valuable Pattern to the Muſcovite. 

The Houſe of Auſtria can engage with that of Bourbon 
© on an equal Footing, only by the Help of her Allies. And 
« ſhe does it with as much Dignity as Superiority, when ſhe 
is ſupported by the Germanic Body. 
© Eſtates, the Centre of her Power, are at one Extremity of 


Germany. When ſhe engages in a War with France, and 


« the Empire ſtands Neuter, the ravages the Circles by the 
_ © Paſſage of her Troops. If it declares in her Favour, 
© ſhe ruins them by Winter Quarters, — If againſt her, ſhe 
© knows not what to do. — She has no Rank or Confidera- 
tion in Zurope; but in as much as the Imperial Crown fits on 
the Head of her Chief. The Freedom of the Germanic 
Body reſtrains, humbles and exhauſts her; its Subjection 
would produce her Grandeur, Power and Wealth. 


'* What then can we conclude from all theſe Truths, but 


that the Germanic Body ought to have the greateſt Diftruſt of 
© Ruſha, found no Expefations en the Maritime Powers, and 
© apprehend every thing from the Houſe of Auſtria,” 

The Subject of the next Chapter is the Nature, Grandeur, 
and Cauſes of Declenſion of the Dutch. 

The Spirit of Theory, begins this Author, is no leſs dan- 
© gerous in Policy than in Philoſophy, and it is giving en- 
© tirely Way to it, to attempt reducing the Progreſs of a 
* conquering Nation to any innate Principles, —J— There is 

* as 
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as much Raſneſs in ſeeking for the Cauſes of the Gran. 
© deur and Declenſion of the Komars in the Conſtitution of 
© their State, as there would be in attributing to the Reign of 
© Cyrus the overthrow of the Perſian Empire, or in deducing 
© the Victories of Ii and Hrbela, the Cowardice of Taxiler, 
© and the Defeat of Porus, to the Conſtitution of the Kingdom of 
© Macedon, — Rome did more for its Aggrandiſement during 
© the Reign of one of her Kings, than in an hundred of its 
« firſt Cenſulates: Augiſſtus, Germanicus, Trajan, and Au- 
© relius, led the Roman Arms with the moſt glorious Succeſs 


* info Countries unknown to the Scypros, 50 W N or bs 


* Pompey. | 

There was neither in the Laws of Numa, not in the mi- 
© litary Diſcipline of the Kings and Conſuls, any thing 
© which could be a Reaſon for the Retreat of Brennus and 
© Porſenna; that the terrible Hannibal ſhould know beiter 
© how to conquer than to turn his Conqueſts to Advantage. 
© That Carthage ſhould refuſe the good Fortune of her Ge- 
© ral; that the Conſul, Claudius Nero, ſhould be the: moſt 
© happy in his Imprudence; and that having eſcaped the Spies 
of Hannibal, he ſhould not be diſcovered by thoſe of Ha- 
© milcar. — The Avarice of Perſeus, and his incredible Cow- 
* ardice ; the fooliſh Preſumption of Antiochus; the good For- 
tune of Lucullus and Sylla; and the ill Stars of Mithridates, 
* have no other Cauſes but the Diſpoſition of Providence. 
Every Epocha in the Reman Greatneſs is a Decree of Fate. 
© Cz/ar might have been no more than a Gracchus, and Scipi⸗ 
proved a Ceſar, if Pompey had lived either a Century ſoon- 
© er or not at all. — The Jealouſy of the elder Fabius would 
b have formed of the Conqueror of Hannibal, the Oppreſſor 
© of the Republic, if, younger by ſome Ly/?ra, the old Man 
© could have concealed, under the Name of Emulation, the 
© black Envy which devoured him: Or if he could have 
© lived long enough to have laid an Obſtacle in the Way of 
© the Triumph of Africanus, or rendered him ſuſpected, and 
* acquired a Support from the Senate of that rigorous Ac- 
count which he inſiſted on his Antagoniſt's being called to, 
in regard to the Conduct of a War, which he could not 
6 forgive him for having happily ended. | 


« Rome, 
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Rome, ever governed by Kings, would have had need only 
<« of two or three Princes of the Taſte and Genius of Tullus, 
© to be borne with Rapidity to that Point of Power, which 
« ſhe did not arrive at till many Centuries after under her Con- 
© ſuls, ——— With ſeveral Numas, ſhe would have re- 
© mained in a quiet Mediocrity, and all the Ardour and Im- 
© petuoſity of her Conſuls, would have produced only her 
Subjection, or her Ruin, if ſhe had had Neighbours more 
powerful than herſelf, — Chance conducted her Con- 
« queſts, and her Policy was regulated from Day to Day, on 
« Acquiſitions which ſhe could neither have foreſeen nor 
© hoped for, -The Banditti, whereof ſhe was the Aſy- 
© lum, became ſo many peaceful Men under Numa: The 
© warlike Genius of Tullus recalled them to their ancient In- 
« clinations, The firſt Tarquin made them induſtrious. 
© A Succeſſor of the ſame Character would have fixed the 
«< Alteration and the Violence of a Tyrant, would have left 
only a Nation of Mechanics for Brutus to have form'd into 
© a Republic, 
© It is only bewildering ourſelves to enter into Arguments, 
© upon the why it did not happen thus. It is in vain that 
Policy employs itſelf on ſuch wonderful Revolutions. — 
There needs a conſtant Agreement between the Alterations 
© which any State undergoes, and it's Conſtitution, 
© The inceſſant Aggrandizement of Rome, altho* ſometimes 
© a Monarchy, and ſometimes a Republic, at ſome Periods 
under deſpotic Power, and at others a mere Anarchy, leaves 
© Blanks in Speculation, which cannot be filled up by the 
* moſt ſubtile Genius's, but at the Expence of Juſtice and 
Veracity. Like Comets, whoſe Cauſes we are ig- 
| © norant of, and {till more ſo of what becomes of them after 
their Diſappearance, great Empires are Phænomena, which 
Chance, or rather Providence, gives us to wonder at. — 
Events, wherein human Prudence has not the leaſt Share, 
* are /Eras rather than Conſequences, and it is Hiſtory alone 
* which can give a juſt Detail of the Cauſes of the Grandeur 
and Declenſion of thoſe States, whoſe moſt trifling Aras 
* are Prodigies, But it is not the ſame with a State 
* formed, as one may ſay, by Force of Arms, on a Plan laid 
* down before-hand, and increaſed in a methodical Proꝑreſ- 
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* fion, ſuch as that of the United Provinces z like publick 


Edifices, whoſe Augmentations are formed on the Dimen- 


* fions of the firſt Deſign, and their Height proportioned to the 


Quality of the Foundations, their Irregularities or Hea- 
* vineſs, are Conſequences of the Fault of the firſt Architect, 
© or of the little Attention paid to his Deſigns by thoſe who 
followed him. — A State of this Kind can undergo no 
Shock, nor receive any conſiderable Stroke, whereof the 
© Reaſon will not be deducible, either from the Deficiency 
© of it's Conſtitution, or the Inattention of the Adminiftra- 
© tors to thoſe Rules which it laid down for them to fol- 
low.“ 

He then proceeds with proving the Fallacy of imagining 
it neeeſſary, that the Decline of a State muſt immediately 
follow its Attainment to the higheſt Point of Greatneſs which 


it can arrive at. This he evinces by ſeveral Inſtances, and 


ſhews that the Declenſion of the Dutch is not to be ſuppos'd 
beginning in the Year 1652, notwithſtanding the very ſmall 
Oppoſition they were then able to make to the Forces of 
Louis XIV. He endeavours to prove that their Jealouſy 
of France, and their chuſing rather to have the Spaniard fot 
their Barrier, is a great Defect in their original Conſtitution ; 
that they have greatly added to this Fault by their Alliance 


with the Houſe of Auſtria, and the Neceſſity they have laid 


_ themſelves under of engaging in every Quarrel between that 
and the Houſe Bourbon; and that they are at this Time 
very much on the Decline. —— He then proceeds to the 
following Account of their firft Eſtabliſhment, from which he 
afterwards deduced all the ſeveral Defects in their Admini- 
ftration ſince, 
$ Hiſtory gives no Inſtance of a State ſo rich in Proportion 
© to its Extent as that of Heiland has been; and yet there 
© never was any which Nature has feem'd leſs to deſign for 
© being ſo. Scarcely do the ſeven Provinces produce 
Corn enough for the Bread of the Workmen which the public 
© Works require to be perpetually maintained, They 
have neither Mines nor Quarries : No Vines, and as little 
* of any other Kind of Vegetables. to ſupply their Place. 
6 The Dairy and the Potters Clay is all they furniſh 
for their Inhabitants, and the only W Commodities they 
© can 
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can put into Trade. They have not a ſingle Port more 
© than barely tolerable, and could not all together furniſh 
out ſufficient for the building of a Fiſhing Boat. There un- 
« doubtedly needed a Concurrence of many ſingular Circum- 
« ſtances, to bring into the Hands of ſuch a State the Com- 
© merce of Europe, and indeed that of the whole World, 
« But theſe ſingular Circumſtances met at the Time of its 
Foundation. 

One half of Europe was ſtill in a State of Barbarity, and 
© the other torn to pieces by Civil Wars, or poſſeſſed by the 
< Demon of Reformation, when, in a little Corner of the 
World, hitherto ſcarcely known, an Handful of Men driven 
© to Deſpair by a Tyrant, ſet up the Standard of Liberty, — 
The Unhappy, in every Nation where Trouble and Perſecu- 
© tion reign'd, fled for Protection to the new Republic. 
The Inquiſition which Charles V. eſtabliſhed in Germany, the 
« Faggots which Henry IL lighted up in France, and the Miſ- 
© flonaries which Queen Mary ſupported in England, furniſhed 
© it with an immenſe Multitude of Refugees, whom the Un- 
_ *fruitfulneſs and ſmall Extent of the Country quickly reduc'd 
© to the finding out Expedients not to periſh with Hunger and 
© Diſtreſs. _—Liſbon, Cadiz and Anvers were then the princi- 
© pal Places of Commerce in Europe, and they were all under 
© the ſame Sovereign, whoſe Power and Ambition made him 
the Object of general Jealouſy and Hatred, and who was 
more eſpecially the natural Enemy of the riſing Common- 
wealth, the ancient Tyrant from which it had revolted..... 
Aſſiſted by their natural Courage, and that Induſtry which the 
© Impoſhbility of living by any other Means, inſpired them with, 
the Republicans became eager Corſairs; they had nothing 
© to loſe, and every Thing to gain by this dangerous Profeſſion. 
, It was not long before they became terrible to the 
© Spaniards and Portugueze, and formed a Marine at their Ex- 
* pence, — The Weakneſs of Spain daily emboldened them 
© to form ſtill more conſiderable Armaments, whilſt the Fa- 

© your of thoſe Powers which aloft were capable of keeping 
© them within Bounds, inſpired them with the Deſire of Con- 
* quelt, France and England, who ſaw no farther than the 
© enfeebling and Humiliation of their common Enemy in the 
: Progreſs of the Republic, aſſiſted them in the enſuring to 
M | © themſelves 
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© themſelves thoſe Spoils which they thought not worth the 
< ſharing, becauſe. they were unacquainted with their Value. 
© Thus the Republicans eſtabliſhed their footing wherever 

© they thought fit to carry their Arms, They were fixt in 
© their Acquiſitions before they had even excited Jealouſy, and 
© their Protectors were ſurpriz'd, after the Truce with their 
old Maſter, to ſce thoſe, who had only to preſerve them- 
© ſelves become Lords of the Sea and Commerce,” 


© There was no doubt, adds he in another Place, that 7 


c after the general Peace, thoſe Powers who were capable of 
© Trade, would apply themſelves with redoubled Ardor there- 
© to, To oppoſe the Progreſs of them all, would have 
© been forcing them to conſpire the Ruin of the Common- 
wealth. It was neceſlary therefore to chooſe between them, 
To hold as Enemies thoſe from whom the Republic had 
© to expect the greateſt Obſtinacy, and to reconcile herſelf, 
< by different Means, to thoſe whom it was not impoſſible 
4 co ſatisſy with Trifles,? 

He then goes on to ſhew, that according to theſe Princi- 
ples the Engliſb muſt be perpetual Enemies and Rivals to the 
States of Holland, and that the French might at a ſmall Ex- 
pence have been made their firm Allies. 

In Regard to the Part the Dutch bore in the Revolution, 
he ſays, and concludes this Chapter in the following Words. 

Whether it was from Reſentment againſt France, or thro' 
© a blind Affection for the Prince of Orange, it is certain that 
© the States put a Stop to thoſe Troubles in England, which it 
© was highly the Intereſt of the Republic to foment, ==—Þy 
« alliſting their Stadtholder only ſo far as was neceſſary to pre- 
vent him from ſinking, they would have reſtored to her the 
Empire of the Sea and of Commerce, and have delivered het 
© for a long Time from a Rival,who certainly would make uſe 
© of every Artifice to ſupplant her, —Inſtead of this they ſe- 
© conded him with all the Forces of the Republic, and the 
« Engliſh expected to be very well paid for the Honour they 


© had done her in receiving her Stadtholder for their King. 
c 


© prudent Alliance, it will appear that every Period of it is re- 
© lative to the Aggrandizement of England, at the Expence of 
© the United Provinces, — The Trade of the former 
0 | © now 


If we purſue with Attention the Courſe of this im- 
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t now greatly ſuperior to that of the latter both in China, Per/ia 
© and India, The Ifland of Sumatra produces it greater 
Profit than they derive from Java. The Engliſh Ships are as 
© well received as thoſe of the States in the Ports of Molucca. 
he Guinea Coaſt contains more Engiiſh Forts than 
© Dutch Compting Houſes, Scarce is the Flag of the 
Republic known in the Seas of the new World, which that 
of England fully traverſes. In moſt of the Wars with 
© France or Spain, the Dutch ſacrifice, to the Paſſion or Intereſts 
« of their Allies, their Commerce in the two Kingdoms, and 
© yet cannot obtain Leave to ſhare in that of England. 

© Yet the Eaſt India Company has now the ſame Expences 
© as formerly to ſupport for the Preſervation of its Eſtabliſh- 
© ments, It purchaſes till, at the ſame Price, thoſe Spices 
«* which it now ſells at an Abatement. It is at equal Expence 
« for its Markets in a Part of Europe, as it was heretoſore in 
© furniſhing the whole World, From its Community of In- 


© tereſts with the Houſe of Auſtria and England, the Republic 


© frequently expends in Germany, Italy, and the Auſtrian Ne- 
« therlands, larger Sums than the whole Produce of her Trade. 
Every Year, during the War, has taken ſomewhat from 


© the Coffers filled in happier Times, and from the Credit they 


| © had eſtabliſhed, The many Millions remitted to the 
© Queen of Hungary, the German Princes and the King of 
© Sardinia have brought them to the Bottom. Their 
* Decreaſe could be no longer concealed. They felt 
the Approach of a Load they know not how to bear, and 
© like fick Perſons, who flatter themſelves with finding ſome 
© Relief by changing of their Poſture, they hop'd their Situa- 
tion would be mended by a Change of Government.” 

The next Chapter contains a Diſſertation on the Policy of 
Barnevelt, and the general Conſtitution of the United Pro- 
vinces, with Conſiderations on the late Revolutions in Regard 
to the Stadtholcerſhip. And the XVIth Chapter, which 
concludes the Work, conſiſts of a general Idea of the Nor- 
thern States, and their particular Ballance.—With ſome 
Conſiderations on the Intereſts of Poland and Courlard,—But 
as we have already made this Abſtract rather longer than we 
choſe to have done, we ſhall be excuſed from giving any fur- 
ther Account of theſe two Chapters, which relate only to 
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the private Intereſts of the States they treat of, and have no 
great Connection with that of Europe in general. | 

This Book, whether the Work of Cardinal Alberoni oy 
any other Perſon, contains many deep Reflections and cu. 
rious Obſervations in Policy. 
ſeems to be extremely ſanguine in his own Schemes, and 
much more capable of diſtinguiſhing the Defects of other 
Syſtems of Politics, than of laying down a more rational or 
more practicable Plan of Action, 


A Diſſertation on the ancient Functure of England to France, 
which carried the Prize at the Academy of Sciences, Belles 
Lettres, and Arts at Amiens, in 1751. By A. Deſmareſt 
I Vel. Iz mo. Amiens, 1753. 


That the Surface of our Globe has undergone various and 
repeated Changes and Revolutions, there are numberleſs 
Proofs ſcattered every where about; and thoſe very People 
who deny the Exiſtence of ſuch Revolutions, are daily tread- 
ing under their Feet the moſt convincing Monuments of them. 
This Part of Philoſophy, at the fame Time that it 


_ preſents us with the moſt pleaſing Subjects for the Exerciſe 


of our Curioſity, leads to ſuch Diſquiſitions as may become of 
public Benefit and Advantage, M. Deſmare/t has 
in this Diſſertation employed himſelf in digeſting the ſeveral 
Proofs of what Revolution could have ſeparated England from 
the Ga..ic Continent, =——— In this Examination, he has 
Recourſe to all thoſe Teſtimonies, which Hiſtory and Philo- 
phy together were able to afford him for the Eftabliſhment 
of his Opinion. After conſidering his Subject, under the 
two moſt genera] Points of View, viz. the Exiſtence of the 
Tithmus at firſt, and the Deſtruction of it afterwards : He 
from thence draws a natural Diviſion of his Work into two 
Parts ln the fiſt, he ſets forth thoſe Proofs of the 
Exiſtence of the Iſthmus, which Hiſtory and Philoſophy af- 
ford us, — And in the ſecond, he endeavours to ſhew 
by what Operation in Nature this Neck of Land has given 
Way to the Streight which now ſubſiſts betwixt Dover and 


Calais. 


The 


The Writer hcwever . 
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The firſt Part begins with a preliminary Diſcourſe, the 
principal Deſign of which is, to prove that the ancient Wri- 
ters have not tranſmitted to us any poſitive Evidence of the 
Exiſtence of ſuch an Iſthmus, — Neither Pitheas who 
opened the Way thro* this Strait, nor the Phenicians, who 
were the firſt that traded to the Caſiterides, that is, the Bri- 
tannic Iſles, tell us any thing about it; nor are Cæſar, and 
other Hiſtorians who have had Occaſion to ſpeak of England, 
been leſs filent on that Head, 
ſhews, that the two Paſſages, the one of Tacitus, and the 
other of Dion Caſſius, which ſeem to inſinuate that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans doubted whether England was an IIland, 
rather prove their Ignorance in regard to the real State of the 
Places they treat of, than convey any Tradition of the Ex- 
iſtence of the Iſthmus. ——— Nor does he lay any greater 
Streſs on what Servius advances in his Comment, on the 
et toto diviſos orbe Britannos of Virgil. He looks upon this 
accidental Commentary, as thoſe Lights, which darting rapidly 
into the Dark, leave only the greater Obſcurity aſter their 
Diſappearance. ——— The modern Authors who havs 
ſpoke of this Juncture, do not even found their Opinion on 
any poſitive Monument furniſhed by Hiſtory, From 
whence it reſults, that it is in vain to ſearch for any writ - 
ten Teſtimonies in regard to the Exiſtence of the Iſthmus, 
But if Hiſtory furniſhes our Author with nothing clear or 
certain, he is attentive to lay hold on every Infight which he 
could obtain from certain univerſally acknow.edged Facts, 
to eſtabliſh the Exiſtence of this Neck of Land. 
The ancient Celts, and the People who formed Eftabliſh- 
ments in England, have a certain Appꝛarance of Reſemblance 
to each other in their Language, Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Inclinations, which diſcover the ſame Original in both. 
Yet Cz/ar and Tacitus ſeem to have adopted the abſurd Opi- 
nion, which ſuppoſes the ancient Britons to have ſprung from 
the Boſom of the Earth. M. Deſinareſt is led to be- 
lieve, that the Difficulty of conceiving how Colonies of Cel:s 
could make way into England, ſuppoſing the Streight open, 
gave birth to this Syſtem, For if they are Celts, and 
that we cannot grant them to have ſprung out of the Soil 
tlelf, muſt they not naturally eftabliſh the Iſthmus, which 
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a clear Paſſage open to the Colonies which were diſperſed in 
Gaul. 
Not only the Men of thoſe early Times were unable to 


make their Paſſage z as they had not then the neceſſary Helps 


for io doing: but the noxious Animals, ſuch as Wolves, 


&c. could nat find their Way to this detached Spot of Ground, 


either by ſwimming acroſs the Sea, or by embarking on 
Flakes of Ice, in the Manner that the White Bears make 
their Deſcent in Iceland. They muſt therefore ne- 
ce larily have a free Paſſage, and the Suppoſition of an 
Iſthmus opens one for them as well as for the Men. 

The Author has ſet forth the Abſurdity of having Recourſe 
to ſupernatural Methods for the Peopling of Iſlands, either 
with Men or other Animals; fince ſuch as are ſo peopled are 
C.,catiy in the Neighbourhood of ſome Continent, and it 
15 realonable to imagine, that they made Part thereof: For 
wuich Reaſon, there can be no Impropriety in bringing, as 


an Argument in Favour of the Exiſtence of the Iſthmus, the 


Impoſſibility of peopling England, with Men or other Ani- 
mals, in the more diſtant Times, Which Proof 


M. Deſmareſt ſupports by ſome very forcible Reflections, the 


Hints of which are deducible from Hiſtory. 

The ancient Britons, altho' Celts as well as the Inhabi- 
tants of Gaul, had nevertheleſs no Intercourſe or Commerce 
with them, Cæſar could obtain no Information of 
the Gaulih Merchants in regard to the Ports of England. 
Tacitus, Strabo, and Fomponius Mela, repreſent the Britons as 
Barbarians. Why this Diſunion ? If the Celts had 
ſent Colonies into Englard, would they not have preſerved 
their Commerce by the ſame Methods which opened them a 
Paſſage into this ſuppoſed Iſiand? M. Deſmare/?, ſuppoſes that 


the ancient Britons, who had found their Way into England 


by Means of the Iſthmus, had been thus ſeparated from the 
Commerce of the Gauls by the ſame Accident which had 
made an Ifland of their Habitation. That being thus 
become Iſlanders, they had no Idea of any Thing beyond the 
Limits of thcir own Place of dwelling. That they 
had even need of the Information of the Phanicians to ac- 
quaint tnem that they were not the only People. in the World. 
And laſtly, that the Commerce of theſe Phanicians con- 

| centered 
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centered the Induſtry of the Britons to their on Ifland, 
&c.— Nay, this Author even turns to a Proof of the Exiſ- 
tence and Deſtruction of this Iſthmus, the very Deficiency of 
Teſtimonies in regard to it; it being, he fays, extremely 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe People, ſurrounded with 
Water, and ſeparated from the reſt of Mankind, ſhould not 
retain even the Remembrance of an Event which rendered 


them Barbarians. 


M. Deſmare/t lays hold on this Glimpſe of Truth, and 


this Light which hiſtorical Monuments furniſh, only to paſs 
therefrom to the fuller Daylight which Philoſophy and Geo- 
graphy caſt on this intereſting Event. He finds the moſt 
authentic Witneſſes in his Favour diſperied on the Shores of 
the Streiglits, and thro* the whole Extent of the Channel 
on one Side, and of the German Ocean on the other. — He 
enters into a very circumſtantial Detail in order to preſent his 

Readers with a topographical Idea of the Places, taken from 

the Neptune Francois and Dr. Halley's Chart? From whence 

it reſults, that in a Length of 153 Leagues, the Sides of a 
Channel of 30 Leagues over, come ſo cloſe as to form a 

Streight of only eight. The Paſs of Calais taking up lit- 
tle more than a fourth Part of the Breadth of the Opening of 
the Channel towards the Ocean, —— He determines in like 

Manner the Declivity of the Ground at Bottom of the two 

Seas on either Side of the Paſs of Calais; and finds that 
the Depth of the Sea in the Streight is but the filth, ſixth, 

ſeventh, and eighth Part of certain ſucceſſive Depths deter- 
mined and rendered ſenſible on the Chart which accompa · 
nies this Diſſertation. So that the Bottom of the Chan- 
nel oppoſite to Calais, ſuppoſing it to be left dry, would 
form, and does actually form under the Water which covers 
it, an Elevation of 620 Feet above the Bottom of the open 
Sea towards the Atlantic Ocean at a Diſtance of 1 53 Leagues, 
and of 200 Feet above the Body of the German Ocean at a 
Diſtance of 80 Leagues. The Whole of this Detail is 
rendered ſenſible by a very eaſy Calculation, and by Plans 
and a Section of the Ground both of the Channel and of the 
German Ocean, drawn by M. Buache, of the Academy of 
Sciences, engraven with great Accuracy, and extremely well 


coloured, 
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M. Deſmaref looks not on the Nearneſs of the | 
and the ſucceſſive Declivity of the Ground, to the Eaſt and 
Weſt of the Streight, as the only Proofs of the ancient Union 
of England with the Continent; the Diſpoſition and Nature 
of the Strata of Earth on the Banks of Calais and Dover, 
ſeem to him to add a greater Degree of Certainty te his Opi- 
nion. Theſe Strata of Earth being the ſame towards 
Dover and towards Calais, ſeem, ſays he, to bear a kind of 
diſtinctive Character, which points out the different Parts of 
ſomewhat originally united, for they preſerve the Marks of a 
Formation in every Reſpect ſimilar, and, as one may ſay, 
apparently formed in the ſame Mould. 

I: may be objected that the Streight might have been for- 
med by a natural Valley, which would have opened a free 
Paſſage to the Water. M. Deſmare/t, who ſets this 


Objection in its fulleſt Light, replies, that the ſucceſſive In- 


creaſe of Height in the Bottom of the Sea towards the 
Streight, ſhews that it was not the original Intent of Nature 
to form a Valley there. —— He adds, that if the Streight 
had been formed by a Valley, there would have been ob- 
ſerved. an inſenſible Declivity in the Coaſts of Dover and 
Calais, and an evident Tendency in the parallel Strata of 
Stone and Earth which form the Height of the Calais Coaſt, 
to take a regular Curvity in their Pafſage under the Water, 
and to rejoin the correſpondent ones at Dover. On the con- 
trary, the Break of the Continent is ſudden, and ſeems to 
ſpeak the Effects of an Eruption, and the Work of the Sea, 
Theſe Reflections are ſtrongly ſupported by the Author with 
a rational Deſcription of M. Buache's Charts, which, as we 
have before taken Notice, accompany this his Diſſertation, 
And he concludes this firſt Part, by pointing out as a corrobo- 
rating Proof, a Chain of Mountains which begins to form it- 
ſelf in the Artois, and which is continued in England exactly 
in the Direction of the Neck of Land which he ſuppoſes to 
have heretofore formed the Iſthmus, and now the Streight. 
M. Deſmare/t ſets forth-in his ſecond Part, the Mechaniſm 
or Operation whereby he ſuppoſes the Iſthmus to have been 
carried away. — He obſerves at firſt, that the Revolutions 
which happen in our Globe are the Effects of general Agents 
which move the whole Maſs of Water in the Ocean, —— 


He 


He then proceeds to ſhew the particular Circumſtances which 
in the - preſent Caſe increaſe the Force of theſe Oſcillations. 

The firſt Circumſtance he takes Notice of, is the narrow 
Space preſented by the Opening of the Channel to the Tides 
which come from the open Sea; and he proves from many 
well known and indiſputable Facts, how much this Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Places contribute towards increaſing the Action of 
the Waves, and enters on this Occaſion into an Examination 
of the Reaſon why the Tide riſes ſo high in the Channel 
and round the Engliſh Coaſts. 

The ſecond Circumſtance is the perpendicular Height of the 
Sides of the Iſthmus, which muſt have preſented to the 
Waves a Surface from $0 to 250 Feet of direct Eleva- 
tion, 


inſinuating itſelf into the Mouth of the Channel with the 

whole Velocity it had acquired from the Extent of open Sea 
it had paſſed through, met with a Channel inſenſibly nar- 
rowing, and which muſt therefore condenſe it from the Diſ- 
poſition of its Coaſts. The weſtern Winds, which are ex- 
tremely violent and durable on theſe Shores, are moreover in 
the full Direction of the Courſe of the Channel. 

After having eſtabliſhed all thoſe Agents which could have 
any conſiderable Effect in this Mechaniſm, which he adopts 
for the Means of deſtroying the Iibmus, the Author takes 
Notice of the different Facts which ſeem to demonſtrate in an 
authentic Manner that the Sea has been encroaching in all 
Times and in ſeveral Places, but more eſpecially about this 
Streight, on the Coaſts, He remarks more particularly 
from the Obſervations of John Sumner, that the Plain of 
Romney Marſh appears to be a Kind of Depoſit, where the 
greateſt Part of the Wrecks of this Iſthmus have been accu- 
mulated, by the Current which conveyed them thither. —— 
And laſtly, he diſcovers in the Streight of Calais two diſtinct 
Characteriſtics of the Breach; the firſt is its Direction from 
Eaſt to Weſt, a Situation which he proves to be favourable 
thereto from an Examination of the local Agents, - The 
ſecond is the* reſpective Configuration of the Coaſts, which 
ſhews a Correſpondence of Angles, ſuch as may be obſerved 

in 
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. 
The third Circumſtance is the Violence of the Wind, which 
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In the Banks of a Canal formed by cunning Waters. Theſe 
Angles he deſcribes from the Neptune Francois. 

M. Deſmare/t then explains the Mechaniſm, whereby he 
ſuppoſes the Neck of Land to have been carried away. 
He makes a proper Application of the ſeveral concurrent 


Agents, whereof he ſets forth the Aſcendant and Energy by 


Reaſon and Facts. He does not allow that this Neck of 
Land was carried away by the Eruption of a Volcano, as 
we have Reaſon to ſuſpect in regard to the Streights of Sicily. 
Ihe Bottom of this Paſs is too uniform and too deep to 
have been the Seat of a Volcano. — “ A Volcano, more- 
© over, adds M. Deſmareft, which by its Exploſions could 
© have removed an Iſthmus of this Breadth and Extent ; 
© would have produced a terrible Devaſtation for a great Way 
© round it, and have left ſuch frightful Teſtimonials of the 
< Cataſtrophe, as would by their Remarkableneſs have ſav'd 
© the Trouble of a Diſquiſition of this Kind.” He then 
proceeds to his own Opinion, which is, that it was undermined 
and waſh'd away gradually by the continual Action of the 
Waves on the Coaſts of the Iſthmus. This he ſupports by 
a Calculation of the regular Progreſs of the Sea's Action, 


founded on an Obſervation of Mr. Salmon at Treſport; and 


by a Series of forcible and conſpicuous Arguments, which 
carry much Weight in regard to the Point in Hand, bur 
which would ſuffer very greatly by any Abſtract. 


MEMOIRS on the interior Structure of the Earth. By 
Ar, Elias Bertrand, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Letters at Berlin, 8 Vol. Ivo. Zurick. 


The Publick is already indebted to this Author for ſeveral 
ingenious Tracts both in French and Latin, publiſhed in di- 
The Work before us contains a 

great Number of Facts and Arguments, a clear Abridgment 
of what has been ſaid by other Writers on the Subject, to- 
3 with ſeveral new and curious Obſervations. — It 

onſiſts of three ſeveral Memeirs. Ihe firſt contains an 


Account of the principal Phænomena which relate to the in- 


terior Structure of the Earth; and the ſecond an Examina- 


tio: of the principal Hypotheſes formed to give a Reaſon for 
theie 
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thefe Phænomena.—— The third is made up of a great 
many exceedingly ſimple yet pleaſing Obſervations, tending 
towards the Explanation of theſe Opinions and of his 
own. 

In the firſt Memoir, he takes Notice that the Inſide of the 
Globe, as well under the Seas as the Continents, is compo- 
ſed of parallel Beds of different Materials and Thickneſſes, 
wherein the Laws of Gravity are by no Means obſerved, 
but the Occaſions and Wants of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants. That the Mountains are formed by the Elevation 
of theſe Beds, and the Valleys by their Abaſement or Obli- 
quity ; and that theſe Valleys have the ſame Correſpondence 
to the Mountains which ſurround them, that a winding River 
has to its Banks. | 

That withinſide of theſe Mountains are Grottos, Caverns 
and Conduits, for the Circulation of Air and Water, 

That theſe general and united Beds or Layers are compoſed 
of various Foſſils, Earths, Boles, Sulphurs, Bitumina, Mine- 
rals, Metals, Stones of all Sorts, and figured Stones of dif- 
ferent Shapes and Subſtances, That amongſt theſe fi- 
gured Stones are found, at all Depths, the Impreffions of 
Animals and Plants, and foſſil Shells of various Sorts, which 
bear the moſt perfect Reſemblance to the marine ones. 
And that, moreover, there are frequently to be met with 
amongſt them Heaps of Bones, ſome of which appear in a 
natural State, and others ſeem as if they had been cal- 
cined, 

In the ſecond Memoir he takes Notice of and makes his 
Objections to all the ſeveral Hypotheſes propoſed for giving 
a Reaſon of this actual State of the Earth; but as the moſt 
remarkable ones are thoſe of M. de Buffon and Dr. Mood- 
ward, we ſhall content ourſelves with what he ſays in regard 
to them, | 

According to the firſt of theſe Writers, a Comet falling 
| obliquely on the Sun, removed it out of its Place, and de- 
tach'd from it about a 630th Part of its Subſtance to form 
ihe Planets of, Out of this liquid and inflammable 
Matter were formed by Attraction ſeveral Globes, which by 
Means of their rotatory Motion, preſently became ob/ate 
Spheroidi, whoſe polar Diameters were the ſhorteſt, Thick 
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pours ſurrounded the Earth, which, falling back upon it, co- 


vered all over with Water. Theſe Waters, by the Means 


of a double Motion, muſt have accumulated Heaps of the 


earthy Matter in Form of Beds, at firſt about the Equator, 
and afterwards in different Places. From whence proceed the 
larger Mountains, thus grown by little and little out of the 
very Boſom of the Deep. The ſmaller Mountains were 


the Effect of irregular Motions, variouſly combined.——— 
This Earth thus quite uncovered by a long Courſe of Time, 


became hard, and, in its drying, formed Fiſſures or Breaks 
which interſe&t the general Layers in all Kinds of Direc- 
tions. | 


To theſe Suppoſitions Mr. Bertrand replies, that they are 


- contrary to the evident Novelty of the Earth, and to the 


Moſaic Account of the Creation. He alſo obſerves, that 
the Motion of the Waters could not form any great Maſſes, 


becauſe one Wave mult deſtroy what was formed by another, 


and what had been brought by one muſt have been waſhed 
away by . the next, That this indeed might produce thin 


Strata, but never could form large, general and concentric 


Layers. ——He moreover demands, why the ſame Cauſes do 
not now produce the ſame Effect? And how theſe Kind of 


| Motions could form conic or pyramidal Mountains? and 


laſtly, denies that the higheſt Mountains lie under the Equator, 
which muſt be the Caſe according to M. de Buffon's Sy- 
ſtem, | 

The Author of theſe Memoirs, inſiſts moreover, and with 
Reaſon, on the exact Proportion which is obſervable, as well 
in the interior as exterior Surface of the Earth; a Propor- 


tion, ſays he, wiſe and determined with the greateſt Degree 
of Exactneſs, and which could never be the Effect of for- 


tuitous Motions, —He points out the juſt Proportions which 
there are in particular in the Lakes and Rivers of Switzerland, 
and between the Mountains and Waters which iſſue there- 
from. And laſtly obſerves, that in this Syſtem no Reaſon 1s 
gien for the Origin of Caverns, which are notwithſtanding 
fo neceſlary in the Globe; for the Fiſſures produced by the 
drying of the Earth could never be ſufficient to account for 


Dr. 
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Dr. Wudward, full of the higheſt Reſpect for Revelation, 
was willing to eſtabliſh his Syſtem on the Moſaic Deluge. 
He ſuppoſes that the Center of the Earth was 
filled with a Globe of Water, That the outer 
Coat of it, was by ſome Means or other ſoftened and broke, 
and that all Bodies, excepting thoſe of Animals and Vege- 
tables, were diſſolved : That theſe ſeveral Kinds of Matter 
jumbled together during the Deluge, at length precipitated, 
and formed a Globe for the Reception of the Waters; in 
which Globe they diſpoſed themſelves in various Beds or 
Layers, wherein are found buried the Relicts of Plants and 
Animals. That theſe Beds hardened, and that God 
raiſed up ſome of them in order to form Mountains and Val- 
lies. 

This Syſtem, ſays Mr. Bertrand, altho' ſupported by ſe- 
veral Authors, has been ſtrongly oppoſed by many others, 
— The Diſſolution of the hardeſt Marbles and Metals, 
whilſt Animals, and even the moſt delicate Vegetables were 
preſerved, is incomprehenſible, — This Hypotheſis re- 
quires a Series of Suppoſitions and Miracles, which demand 
the immediate Action of the Deity. — It calls for a new 
Creation ; for there can be no natural Cauſe affigned, which, 
from the Precipitation of diſſolved Matter, could have 
formed this central Globe, or - cauſed the Waters to have 
retired into their preſent Form. 

In the very Beginning of the third Memoire, the Author 
gives Notice, that he does not propoſe laying down any Hy- 
potheſis entirely free from Objection, but only giving ſuch 
an Explanation of Appearances, as may be liable to the 
feweſt Difficulties. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the following Conſequences, 
which he imagines reſult naturally from the Phznomena 
themſelves. —— 1. That the figured Foſſils, Shells, &c, 
have the ſame Original with the Beds in which they are con- 
tained at all Depths; that is to ſay, the Creation itſelf, 
2. That if we conſider attentively the ſtrange 
Aſſemblage and Separation of theſe ſuppoſed Marine Bodies, 
and their prodigious Quantities in certain Places, we. cannot 
eaſily conceive them to have been placed there by the Sea. 
3. That there are Remains of Animals and Vege- 
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tables which are found in thin Layers, independent of the 
general Strata, and which have not had the ſame Origin as 
thoſe Strata ; and that theſe are the Effet of ſome Accident 
poſterior to the Creation. 4. That the Connection, 
Symmetry, and general Correſpondence of the Mountains, 
prove them to have been all formed at a Time. 


5. 
And laſtly, that the Agreement of the general Structure of 


the Globe with the Neceflities of its Inhabitants, is a Proof 
that it cannot be a Work formed without Deſign, but rathet 
the Reſult of an infinite Goodneſs and Wiſdom. 

In order to account for the actual State of the Earth, the 
Author has a Regard to three different Epochas, which he 
ſays are too often *confounded, viz, the Creation, the De- 
luge, and particular Accidents, 
le ſuppoſes the Earth to have been originally covered 
with Water, under which were formed the general and con- 
centric Strata, That the heaving up of certain Points 
of theſe Struta gave Room for the Elevation of the Moun- 
tains and lowering of the Valleys, and alſo for the Fiſſures 
and Caverns ; and that every Thing which is found in the 
primitive and original Strata was formed in them. - Accord- 
ing to him, the Foſſil Shells, as well as every other figured 


Body, which is to be met with in the unbroken, and, as he 


calls them, Virgin Strata, have the ſame Origin with the 
Stratum, which, being ſtrongly connected with all the reſt 


of the Globe, could have been formed only at the Creation. 


In order to give the greater Probability to this Aſſertion, 
for it is the Whole that he ſtands up for, he obſerves, that 


there are an infinite Number of regular Bodies found in the 


Bowels of the Earth; ſuch as Salts, Marcafites, Cryſtals, 
Stalagmites, Stalactites, &c. and adds, that there are a 
great many of theſe Foſſil Marine Bodies, which have nothing 


analogous to them found in the Sea, and that are always of 


the ſame Subſtance with the Bed wherein they are found, 
whether Ore, Cryſtal, - Stone, Marble, &c. and that the 
Inſides of many unopened Foſſil Bivalves are found frequent - 
Iy filled with little Shells, A/teriz, &c. which could not get 
there unleſs formed originally within them, 

But to what. Purpoſe, may it be aſked, is this deceitful 
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this Mr. Bertrand replies, Who can pretend to give a Rea- 
ſon for every Thing which God has done ? May not the 
Deity have created this Variety of Foſkils, to throw a Di- 
verlity into the Earth, as well as into the reſt of the Crea- 
tion, to make his Power admired, and to form a more con- 
tinued Chain between the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdom ? And concludes this Article in the following Words, 
Let us, fays he, freely philoſophize, it is the Privilege of 
our Reaſon 3 but let us at the ſame Time maintain the 
© higheſt Reſpect for Revelation. - What Right have 
ve to ſet up our own Conjectures in Preference to the De- 
« terminations of thoſe divine Men, who, without intending 
to teach us a Syſtem of Nature, have given us great Light 
© into her Myſteries ? 

He then proceeds to ſhew the Poſſibility that many Altera- 
tions might have happened in our Globe by the univerſal De- 
luge, and that a great Variety of Accidents ſince, ſuch as 
the Motion of the Sea, the ſhifting of its Banks, Earth- 


quakes, the Labour of Man, the Devaſtation of Time, 


and the daily Formation of various Foffils de nove, have 
cauſed an Alteration both in the exterior and interior Face 
of the Globe. | 

To theſe three Memoirs is annexed a Letter to M. Formey, 
containing an Examination of the Telliamed Syſtem of the 
Diminution of the Seas, and of Mr. Sulxer's Theory on the 
Origin of Mountains, in oppoſition to the one, and favouring 
the other. He only diſputes ſome few Propoſitions of 
the Theory ; he does not believe, for Inſtance, that the De- 
poſits left by Rivers are ſo conſiderable as Mr. Sulzer imagines, 
nor that there are many, or any very large Mountains, which 
owe their Origin to Earthquakes. Ant. Lazarus Moro, whom 
Bertrand quotes from, ſuppoſes them the Cauſe of the For- 
mation of all Mountains, ———J<—A fingle Reflection how- 
ever will overthrow this Hypotheſis ;—which is, that the na- 
tural Effect of thoſe Materials, which by their Efferveſcence 
or Inflammation could produce Shocks like thoſe cauſed by 
Gunpowder, muſt be equal in every Direction. For which 
Reaſon an Effort, which could have lifted up the enormous 
Maſles of theſe long Chains of Mountains, united as they 
are to one another, and forming but one Body, muſt have 
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had Power to give a Motion to the whole Earth; and could 
it be ſuppoſed to remove the Earth but a few Lines out of its 


Place, the Effect of ſuch a Removal muſt neceſſarily have 
been an entire Deſtruction of the Whole, both interior and 


exterior Structure of it. 


A DISSERTATION on the Principle of @ Minimum in 
Action; with an Examination of the Objeftions made by Pro- 
fefſer Koenig againſt that Principle. By M. Euler, Direc- 
tor of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Letters, at 
Berlin. 1 Vol. 800. Berlin. 1753. 


As this Book gives an Account of the Subject which cauſed 


| the famous Controverſy between M. Maupertuis * and M. 


Voltaire; (the latter having ſtrongly eſpouſed the Cauſe of 
Profeſſor Koenig) and altho' written profeſſedly on one Side 
of the Queſtion, ſets forth the Objections made thereto by 
the other, we hope the following Abſtract of it will not be 
unacceptable to our Readers, | | 

This Work is divided into two Parts. The firſt is called 
a Diflertation on the Principle of a Hinimum. And the ſe- 
cond an Examination of Profeſſor Koenig's Objections. 

In the firſt, the Author begins with aſſerting to M. Hau- 


pertuis the firſt Diſcovery of this Principle; and ſets forth 


the Abſurdity of Koenig's refuſing to him the Honour of in- 
venting a Principle which he has declared to be falſe; or of 


charging it with Fallacy, at the ſame Time that he claims the 
Invention of it for his favourite Authors. It is a thing, 


ſays 

* The Original Cauſe of this Diſpute was Profeſſor Xaenig's de- 
claring the Diſcovery of the Minima Actio, not to belong to M. 
Maupertuis, but to have been taken from ſeveral other Writers, and 
more eſpecially from a 13 of a Letter. attributed to Letb- 
nit and publiſhed in the Ada Lipfienſia. — On Account of which 
M. Koenig, in a Differtation publiſhed in the ſaid Ada Eruditorum 
Litferſia for the Month of March, 1751, attacked M. Maupertuis 
in a very violent Manner as a Plagiary from Leibnirz and ſome of his 
Adherents; and at the ſame Time produces a great many Objec- 
tions acainſt the Syſtem, with an Intent to prove it falſe and ill- 
grounded, and to have no real Foundation in Nature, — How far 
it has ſince proceeded, the irreconcileable Enmity it has cauſed be- 
tween M. Maupertuis and MI. 7oltaire, the Part the King of Pruſſia 
has taken in the Affair in Favour of the former, and the Conle- 
quence of it to the latter, the Public is already ſufficiently infor- 


med of. 
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© ſays he, ſurely worth taking Notice of, that a Partiſan of 
f Laber ſhould have laid us at the ſame Time under the 
double Obligation of proving that the Minima Adtio is true, 
and that it is not Leibnitz's, This was a ſingular Piece of 
Addreſs of M. Koenig. Some he endeavoured to perſuade 
into the Opinion that M. Maupertuis Principle was a mere 
Chimera; and thoſe whom he could not bring into this 
© Opinion he ftrove to convince that the Principle was Leib- 
© nitz's, But he has ſucceeded no better in one Part of his 
Aſſertion than in the other.“ What it is that M. Mauper- 
tuis lays Claim to the Invention of will be ſeen in the follow- 
ing Words, with which Profeſſor Euler begins his Work. 

© If, ſays he, the Queſtion was, which of the Philoſo- 
* phers firſt conceived the Idea, that Nature in all her Ope- 
© rations purſues the eaſieſt Method, or, what comes to the 
* ſame Thing, cauſes the leaſt Expence, it would certainly be 
© ridiculous for any of the Moderns to lay Claim to that Ho- _ 
nour.— For the moſt ancient Philoſophers have already ac- 155 
* knowledged that Nature does nothing in vain ; which fully | 
© agrees with the ſmalleſt Expence; for if Nature was at 
© any ſuperfluous Expence, there could be no Doubt but that 
© ſhe did ſomething in vain. Ariſtotle makes frequent 
Mention of this Maxim, yet ſeems rather to have derived it 
© from his Predeceſſors than to have broached it himſelf, 
and it afterwards made ſo much Progreſs in the Schools; 
* that, till Deſcartes dated to reject it, it was looked upon as 
* one of the firſt Precepts of Philoſophy. — Therefore when 
M. Koenig objects Malbranche, & Graveſande, Wolff and 
* ſome others to us, as having ſaid, that Nature always 
followed the moſt eaſy Paths, or employed the leaſt Expence 
© in her Operations, we not only declare ourſelves entirely 
* of his Opinion, but even grant that he might have named a - 
much greater Number who have done fo. — Our illuſtrious 
* Preſident never pretended that no one had ever thought of 
© this Law before him, but is extremely willing to give up | 
that Honour, ſuch as it is, to thoſe others, whom M. Koenig i 
* has thought deſerving of it. | 
The Point, then, is not to find out who firſt ſaid that * 1 
* there was ſuch a Law in Nature, but who was the firſt | 
that ſet forth this Law in a clear Light ; and determine! | 1 
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© that Nature ſpares not only ſometimes, but always, and in all 
her Operations; and this we deny with the greateſt Juſ- 


« tice that any other has done before our illuſtrious Preſident, 


We ſhail eaſily grant that ſeveral Writers have acknow- 
© ledged this Law in the general, but done it with fo. much 
« Obſcurity, as to leave entirely unknown what it is that 
Nature ſpares. —— We even allow that in certain of her 
Operations, ſome Authors have known what a Minimum 
© was ; but then it has been only in ſuch particular Caſes, 
© that it could never be applied to any other Caſe; or, at 
© leaſt, there was no apparent Method for the applying it. 
gut altho' this firſt Piece of Knowledge is highly deſerving 
* of Commendation, and ought to be looked on as having 
© opened the Way to more extenſive Reflections, as our 
< Knowledge naturally riſes but by Degrees from the more 


particular to the more general, yet, as we here conſider | 


© the univerfal Force of Nature, which extends itſelf to all 
© her Operations, no Part of this Syſtem can be attributed to 
done which ſubſiſts only in particular Caſes. — And we may 
< juſtly ſay, that he who has determined in all the Opera- 

© tions of Nature what is a Minimum, has diſcovered the In- 
tent of Nature in ſuch Operations; wherein conſiſts the 
© higheſt Degree of Knowledge. — Now it is certain that 
© no body, before M. Maupertuis, has been able to pretend 
to this Diſcovery ——And by this alone, that he has clearly 
* ſet forth this univerſal Law, it is evident that the Glory of 
© the firſt Invention is his Due; for how can he be ſuppoſed 
© to have taken that from another, which no one before him 
had ever aſſumed the Knowledge of.” 

He then proceeds to ſhew what had been ſuppoſed or 
known in Regard to this Point, before M. Maupertuis. 


And altho' the old Philoſopers and Followers of Ariftotle 


had eftabliſhed it as a Law, that Nature took the ſhorteſt 
Courſe in all her Operations, yet have they not explained 
any Phænomenon from it. A Right Line is the ſhorteſt 
between two Points; and Ptolemy indeed aſſigns it as a Cauſe 
for the Rays of Light coming to us in ſuch a Direction. 
But as that happens only when thoſe Rays paſs'through an 
homogeneous Medium, this Explanation is toomuch limited 
to deſerve any Attention. And as there is ſcarce any 
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Motion i in Nature in a Right-Line, it is ſuiciently evident 
that it is not the ſhorteſt Route which Nature affects. Other 
Philoſophers have maintained, that as on the Surface of a 
Sphere the Arcs of a great Circle are the ſhorteſt Diſtances 
between two Points, therefore the Circular Motion of the 
cæleſtial Bodies demonftrate the ſame Deſign in Nature, 
However, this Opinion has fince been'fully exploded by the 
Diſcovery that the Orbits of the Planets are not circular, 
but that they move. in Curves of the moſt tranſcendent Kind. 

The Reflection of Light being performed. in the ſhorteſt 
Tract poſſible, ſtands in Favour of the Maxim, but the Re- 
ſraction of it is entirely oppoſed thereto, Fermatius per- 
ceiving that the Refraction of Light, as well as a Multitude 
of other Phænomena, fully contradicted the Law, that Na- 
ture always purſued the ortet Trat, thought proper to have 
Recourſe to another Kind of Minimum, and endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh it as a Maxim, that the Rays of Light did not fo 
much affect the horte May, as that by which they could 


pals from Point to Point in the ſhorteſt Time. That Light 


moved always with the ſame Velocity in the ſame Medium, 
but in tranſparent Media of different Denſities, as Air, Wa- 


ter, Glaſs, Cc. its Velocity was different, being greater in 


the rarer ones, as Air, and ſmaller in the denſer ones, as 
Glaſs. An Opinion ſufficiently conformable to Nature. 


| Deſcartes, the profeſſed Enemy of Fermatius, and an entire 


Proſcriber of all final Cauſes, explained Reflection in a very 
diferent Manner, and even imagined that the Rays of Light 


moved with a greater Velocity in a denſe than in a rare 


Medium; nor did Fermatius himſelf pretend to carry 
his Principle of the ſhorteſt Time farther than to explaining 
the Motion of Light. Leibnitx, who came after all theſe, 
denied that Nature ſought either the ſhorteſt Path, or that of 
the forte/? Times; but aſſerted, that ſhe affects the ea/ieft Path, 
which he would diſtinguiſh entirely from the other two. 
This Eaſe he eſtimates from the Reſiſtance the Rays of Light 
meet with in different Media, — He agrees with Fermatms 
that the Reſiſtance is greateſt in the denſeſt Media, but con- 
curs with Deſcartes that the Velocity is allo greateſt in the 
denſeſt ; and ſuppoſes that the Reſiſtance of a denſe Medium 
preventing any Diffuſion of the Rays, cauſes them to attain a 
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gantly demonſtrated the Quantity which mult be a Minimum. 
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greater Force and act with a greater Velocity than in one 


that is rarer, Yet altho' Leibnitz has ſeemed to look on this 


Principle of the ea Route as an univerſal one, he has ne. 
ver applied it to any other Caſe, nor ſhewn how in other 
Caſes any Calculation can be made of the Difficulty which 
according to him muſt be the Minimum, — If it is to be 
computed, as in the Motion of Light, to be equal to the 
Product of the Diſtance into the Reſiſtance, in moſt Caſes it 
will be abſolutely impoſſible to define what is to be underſtood 
by the Reſiſtance, which is an exceeding vague Term ; and 
in thoſe where there is no Reſiſtance, as in the Motion of the 
heavenly Bodies, how is this Difficulty to be calculated? — 
If it is only by the Path deſcribed, it would follow, that that 
Path is itſelf the Minimum, and conſequently a right Line, 


which is entirely contrary to Experience, — If, on the con- 
trary, the Motion is performed in a reſiſting Medium, it 


would be drawing the moſt abſurd Concluſions to alledge that 
the Product of the Route deſcribed, multiplied by the Re- 
ſiſtance, would be a Minimum. —— Whence it appears evi- 
dently, that the Principle of the eafie/t Path, as propoſed and 
explained by Leibnitz, cannot be applied to any other Caſe 


but that of the Motion of the Light. As to the Pro- 


poſition of S$'Graveſande and Engelhard, wherefrom Profeſſor 


Hoenig charges M. Maupertuis with having derived his Prin- 


ciple of the Minima Aio, it is no more than this, viz. that 
if two non-elaſtic Bodies meet in ſuch Manner, that after their 
Shock both remain at Reſt, the Sum of their living Forces 
before the Shock, provided their relative Velocities are ſup- 
poſed to remain the ſame, muſt have been a Minimum; 
from whence they conclude, that in the Shock of non-elaſ- 
tic Bodies, the Quantity of living Force which is loſt, ts 
equal to the ſmalleſt living Force which the ſaid Bodies could 
receiye, the reſpective Velocity before the Shock remaining 
the ſame. ——— This Propoſition, however, M. Euler 
proves to be of no Conſequence in this Diſpute, nor to have 
any Relation with the Principle of the Minima Aclio. 
There have alſo been obſerved in the Equilibrium of Bodies, 
certain Caſes, wherein a MAinimum is evidently diſtinguiſhable; 
and M. Daniel Bernoulli has, in regard to elaitic Curves, ele- 


Bu 
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But all theſe are only in particular Caſes, and are by no 


Means applicable to any other than thoſe 2 they are pe- 
culiarly intended to prove. 
M. Zuler does not dwell much in this Par of his Work on 
any Explanation of M. Maupertuis Principle itſelf. — The 
fulleſt Account of it which he gives herein is contained in 
the following Words, immediately after he has been deſ- 


cribing Leibnitz's Method of Calculation; It, 2 | 


© appears, adds he, that this Principle might be render 

© much more extenſive, by the following Interpretation of it; 

for Leibnitz ſuppoſing the Rays of Light to move ſo much the 

© ſwifter as they met with a greater Reſiſtance, the Velocity 

© in this Caſe muſt be proportional to the Reſiſtance, and 

© might be taken for the Meaſure of it; and the Eſtimation of 

© the Difficulty, according to Leibnitz, will be reduced to the 

Product of the Route deſcribed, multiplied by the Velocity: 

© which being ſuppoſed a Minimum, would agree with the 

© Principle of M. Maupertuis, which eſtimates the Quantity of 
Action by the ſame Product of the Space multiplied by the 


© Velocity. — And that this Product, not only in the Mo- 


© tion of the Rays of Light, but in all the Motions and Ope- 
rations of Nature, becomes in Reality the ſmalleſt poſſible, 
© is the whole Foundation of the Principle of the Minima 
* Aftio, | 

(The Abſtract of the ſecond Diſſertation in our next.) 


Opuſcules de M. Freron. 3 Vol. 12mo. Amfſterdan, 17 535 


The firſt Volume contains Criticiſms on ſeveral Works of 
Literature, a Life of la Fontaine, another of Pope, and ſe- 
veral Pieces of Poetry by the Author. The ſecond 
conſiſts of the Author's firſt periodical Writings publiſhed 


under the Title of Lettres de Mad. le Comteſie de ***, on 


many modern Writings. — Together with ſeveral Letters 
which have never appeared before ; and ſome Remarks of 
the Editor. The third Volume is an Extract, Chapter by 
Chapter, of the Spirit of Laws, with Obſervations on a 
great Number of the particular Paſſages. — But of all theſe 


we ſhall | iN a more full Account in our next. 
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| . PROCEEDINGS of Foreign Literary SOCIETIES. — 
5 tric 
. At a public Meeting of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Re 
It's May 2, 1753- pal 
10 
5 | IHE Meeting was aa by M. de Fouchy, perpetual ou! 
ji! Secretary, who declared that the Prize propoſed for El: 
hy h this Year, and whoſe Subject was, the beſt Method of ſup- is 
"Wl pPhing the Want of Wind for large Ships, either by an Ap- co 
hl ly plication of Oars to them, or any other poſſible Means, had vel 
bf been adjudged to the Piece No. 2, whoſe Motto is Quæ- at 
* rendi initium Ratio attulit cum eſſet ipſa Ratio conſirmata if 
Mi! guærendo. And whoſe Author is unknown. ——<> M. de 10 
10 Fouchy, then read the Eulogium of the late M. Chicoyneau, ju 
jj late Aſſociate of the Academy. Which was follow- 
ih ed by the ſeveral Memoires. of Meflrs. Bouguer, Lalande, re 
10 | Herriſſant, de Parcieux and Pracke, of which the annexed 1 
if Abſtracts will give ſome Account. to 
Ohio P. 
A Extract of M. Bouguer”s Memoire on the Dilatations of L 
Fe. 1 the Air in the Aimdſphere. Ir 
0 ? 
j 5 The Subject of this Memoire, is founded on Experiments, v 
"ot and is intended to regulate to a greater Degree of 'Cer- b 
1 tainty, the Method of finding the Heights. of Mountains, 1 
” by means of the Barometer, Judging from the Denſity and t. 
ih Elaſticity of the Air. 1 
14 - 
1 M. 1 begins this Diſſertation with obſerving, that 0 
» the Rule laid down by Huygens, Mariotte, and Dr. Halley, c 
x viz, that the Denſity of the Air at different Heights in the / 
2 Atmoſphere, follows an exact geometrical Progreſſion, is 
; conformable to Experience only in a few particular Caſes. t 
5 That in very high Mountains indeed, ſuch as the Cordeliers in : 
F Peru, this Rule exactly agrees with Experiment, but that the | 
3 | ſame Method does not equally ſucceed when applied to the | 
I 3 Mountains of Zurope, nor even to the Mountains of a mo- | 
= derate Height in the torrid Zone. And gives this as a ge- | 
. neral.Qbſervation, that the Denſities of the Air diminiſh in 4 
: *. | | 3 
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a geometrical Progreſſion at Heights greater than fix or ſeven 
hundred Toiſes, but that below ſuch Heights the geome - 
trical Progreſſion cannot be admitted as a Rule. The 
Reaſon of the Exception, is what M. Bouguer has princi- 
pally in View to inveſtigate, In order to which, 

In the ſecond Part of this Treatiſe, he obſerves, that there 


ought to be a great Difference made between the actual. 


Elaſticity of the Air, that Force wherewith it acts when it 
is in a certain State of Compreſſion, and its elaſtic Power 
conſidered in general. — A ſtrong Steel Spring will have 
very little Power, it not removed far out of its natural State, 
at the fame time that a much weaker one will act ſtrongly, 
if greatly compreſſed. The ſame Difference may be 
tound in the Particles of the Air, notwithſtanding the Pre- 
judice which leads us to imagine them all perfectly equal; 
this Fluid is of all Bodies the moſt compreſſible, and when 
reduced into a ſmaller Space, ſome of the Particles of its 
Moeleculs muſt neceſſarily give Way, or be brought cloſer 
together, But have. theſe Particles which give way, ſup- 
poſe them of what Figure we pleaſe, all exactly the ſame 
Dimenſions ? ——— If there ſhould be the leaſt Inequality 
in them, the Particles of Air would not for that Reaſon 
become heterogeneous, but the Degree of their Elaſticity 
would not be the ſame, the Force of their Springineſs would 
be different. There would be no judging of the 
Elaſticity of one Part by that of another, nor muſt we, as is 
too frequently the Caſe, apply to every fingle Thing thoſe 
Differences, which we cannot help having obſerved in many, 
—— Jn ſhort, an Equality in the Force of Springs, or 


elaſtic Powers, ſuppoſes the Concurrence of a great Number 


of Contingencies, which ſcarcely ever meet even in Works cf 
Art, and which muſt be ſtill more difficult to find united 
in thoſe of Nature. It is not neceſſatygſot the Iiluſ- 

tration of this, to compare the Elaſticity ofthe: Branch of 
a Tree with that of a Reed, which the lighteſt Wind would 
move: No two Branches of the ſame Tree will have ex- 
actly the ſame Length or Diameter, and their Difference 
in theſe Particulars will neceſſarily cauſe one in the Elaſti- 
cities, which muſt be very unequal, although they are al- 


ways proportionable i in every Body to the Quantity of Flexure, 
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This being applied to the Elaſticity of the Air, it will 
appear, that the Theory which ſuppoſes the Dilatations, or 
Condenſations of the Atmoſphere to follow a geometrical 
Progreſſion at different Diſtances from the Earth, muſt be 


taken with very great Reſtrictions, 
greſſion would have Place in this Calculation, if all the Par- 
ticles of the Air had the ſame elaſtic Power, and could all 
be compared to Springs of the ſame Stiffneſs. ——--If every 
Maſs of Air carried higher or lower were to produce ex- 
actly the fame Effect with that whoſe Place it took up, 
there would then be found in the Condenſations of the Air, 
or in its real Elaſticity, no other Differences but what were 
produced by the Weight of the ſuperior Parts, according as 
they found a longer or ſhorter Column. But as every 
Particle of Air has its proper and diſtinct Degree of elaſtic 
Power, and as the Intenſeneſs of its Force is different ; geo- 
metrical Progreſſion cannot agree with the Dilatations of the 
Atmoſphere at different Heights ; ; and it may even be ad- 
ded, that it is impoſſible to find any other Rule à priori, or 
to ſubſtitute any other Progreſſion inſtead of the Geometrical, 
ſince we neither know the Limits whereto the different Elaſti- 
Cities of the Particles of the Air are confined, nor the Quan- 
tities of Air which have the ſame Degree of Elaſticity, © 
It is plain in general, that if there was a very , great 
Difference between the Degrees of Elaſticity, the moſt ela- 
ſic Particles of the Air, muſt neceſſarily riſe to the Top 
of the Atmoſpherc, that Particles endowed with the leaſt 
elaſtic Virtue would remain below, and all thoſe which 
poſſeſs an equal or mean Degree of Elaſticity would place 
themſelves in the middle Region, there forming an Orb of 
a greater or leſter Thickneſs, according as theſe are in a 
greater or leſſer Quantity. The Summit of the Pe- 
ruvian Cordelier muſt undoubtedly penetrate into this Orb. 
But below it, the ſpecific Elaſticities of the Air are 
WP; and that Fluid is, in this Jower Region, continually 
ſecking for an Equilibrium which it never finds. For 
which Reaſon, M. Borgrer would not have the Level of the 
Sea taken for tie firſt Term, whenever the Barometer is 
made uſe of to find the Height of Mountains. And rather 
zdviſes that Choice ſhould be made of the Top of ſome 
sther higher Mountain, whoſe Height has already been ex- 


actly 


Geometric Pro- 


r 
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atly determined. For Example, the Height of PI- 


chincha, a Mountain adjacent to Quite, was found to be 
2434 Toiſes perpendicular above the Level of the Sea, and 
the Barometer there ſtood at 15 Inches 11 Lines. There 
is therefore no more to do after an Obſervation of the Ba- 
rometer at the Top of a Mountain, than to ſeek by Lo- 
garithms, how much lower it is than Pichincha, and from 
thence will be found the abſolute Height. 

The whole that this learned Academician advances, is 
confirmed in the latter Part of his Eſſay; wherein he gives 
an Account of Experiments made by himſelf on ſeveral 
Mountains, in different Parts of the World. —— In every 
Place where he made Experiments with the Barometer, he 
firſt tried the Denſity ef the Air by the Motion of a Pen- 
dulum. The denſer it was, the greater Reſiſtance it 
made to the Excurſions of the Pendulum; and thoſe Ex- 
curſions were the ſooner reduced to a narrower Extent, =—= 
A Pendulum of fax Feet long, and a proportionable Surface, 
loſt at Quito the fifth Part of its Motion in 147; Ofcil- 
lations z and the very ſame happened in all, other Places of 
an equal Height, where the Denſity of the“ Air was the 
ſame. M. Bouguer found no Difference, but when he went 
into a rarer Air in aſcending, or into a denſer one in de- 
ſcending, and then the Weight of the upper Part of the 
Air increaſed or diminiſhed, and the Preſſure became con- 
ſequently greater or leſs ; but towards the Top of the Cor- 
diliers, the Denſity of the Air was ever found exactly pro- 
portional to its compreſſive Power, and conſequently the 
Whole Air had the ſame elaſtic Power, or an equal Degree 
of Springineſs at this great Height. 

Things were extremely different, when the Author came 
nearer to the Sea, or leſt the Cordeliers entirely to return 
to Europe. — He found in many Places, that the Ela- 
ſticity of the Air was ſenſibly leſs, and that its Denſity was 
there greater than the Force of the Compreſſion ſeemed to 
require. —— At Popojan, more particularly, this was 
found to be the Caſe, whoſe many local Circumſtances pro- 
duced a natural Explication of this Alteration. Lower 
ſtill, the Elaſticity was found greater. It increaſed 
till within 200 Toiſes of the Surface cf the Sea; 
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202 be London Monthly Mercury, 
after which it ceaſed to increaſe, and diminiſhed from thence 


to the Sea, notwithſtanding the Action of the Heat, which 


ought naturally to have increaſed it, 
This Memoire clofes with a Method of determining by 


the Barometer, the Height of Mountains which are but mid- 
dlingly high, and which become, as has been ſhewn above, 


an Exception to the general Rule. Whenever on a 


. - Compariſon of the Experiments of the Pendulum with thoſe 


of the Barometer, there ſhall be found between the Den- 
fity of the Air and the Height of the Mercury, the ſame 
Proportion which was obſerved at Quito, it will be a Proof 


that the elaſtic Power of the Air muſt be the ſame, and 
there is nothing more to do in that Cafe, than to follow 


the general Method of Calculation by the Logarithms“. 
But it will frequently happen, that the Denſities of the Air 


will not be found proportional to the Heights of the Mer- 


cury. In which Caſe, the Rule which ſucceeded on the 
Top of the Cordelier, will ſtand in need of an Equation.— 
If the Air is too denſe, it is evident, that the ſame Quan- 
tity will occupy leſs Space, and therefore there will require 
a ſlight Diminution of the Height given by the Logarithms. 


If, on the contrary, it ſhould be found too little con- 


denſed in Proportion to the Height of the Mercury, it will 


take up more room, and the Height given by the firſt Rule 
muſt be ſomewhat added to, 


Extract of M. Lalande's Memoire. 


This is no more than an Abſtract of ſome Obſervations 
made by this Academician at Berlin by Order of the King, 
to determine the Parallax of the Moon, and her Diſtance 
from the Earth. After taking Notice of the Prepara- 


tions and Precautions he made uſe of in his Obſervations, 
he 


„This Method, for the finding the Difference of the Height: 


of two Mountains, is extremely eaſy.— Aſter having made Baro- 


metrical Experiments in two ſeveral Stations, it is neceſſary only 
to reduce into Lines the two Heights of the Mercury ; then take 
the Difference of their Logarithms, and, cutting off a thirtieth Part 
therefrom, the four firſt Figures after the Index, in the Remainder, 


will give the Difference, in Toiſes, of the Heights of the two 
Mountains. 
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ne ſuccinctly runs through the Hiſtory of all which has 

been done in regard to this Point of Philoſophy from Py- 

thagoras to our own Time, and after having calculated, from. 
the different Syſtems of the Curvity of the Earth, the Diſ- 
tance from Berlin to the Cape of Good Hope, where M. de. 
la Caille was at the ſame Time making the ſame Expe- 
riments ; he coacludes therefrom the Parallax to be about 
the third Part of a Minute longer, and the Diſtance of the 
Moon 600 Leagues leſs, than they axe ſaid. to be in Dr. 
Hallo s laſt Table, and in M. Monier's In/litutians Aſtra» 
namigues. — The whole is an Abridgment of a Work, which 
ne will ſoon publiſh, and wherein he will treat this Matter 
more at large, conſtructing himſelf ſuch Tables as may be 
relative thereto. 


Extract of M. Herriſſant's Memorre. 


M. Heriſſant read a Memoire entitled, Reſearches in re- 
gard to the Organs of Voice in, Birds and Quadrupeas, =——— * 
The Subject of this Eſſay, is not to treat on the Organs 
of the human Voice; that Subject appearing, to have been 
exhauſted by the learned M. Dodart, who has taught us 
that this Inſtrument, ſo ſimple in Appearance, and ſo wor- 
thy of our Attention, is to be look'd on as a Cord and 
Wind Inſtrument at the ſame Time, and incomparably 
more perfect than thoſe of either Kind, which Art puts 
into our Hands, | 

But the Organs made uſe of in forming the Voices of 
Animals of different Claſſes, having appeared to M. Heri/- 

ſant, deſerving of more Attention than has hitherto been 
given to them, and put him on making the Reflection 
that Beaſts and Birds ot every Kind, know how to make 
ule of a Voice, or Set of Sounds, peculiar to themſelves, 
in order to expreſs their Wants and Deſires, he thought it 
his Duty to make further Enquiries into this Subject; and 
the Courſes of his Obſervations have inſtructed him in the 
following Particulars. 

I. That the Glottis, or rather the Lips of it, are not 
the principal Organs of the Voice in general, as has hither- 
to been the — of the Philoſophers; but that theſe 
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Organs appear to be more or leſs compounded according 


to the ſeveral Kinds of Animals. Amongſt which there 
are ſome to whom Nature has given, beſides the Glottis, a 
tendinous Membrane diſpoſed with much Art, which muſt 
therefore concur in the Formation of the Voice, and even 
bear the principal Part therein. Others, on whom ſhe 
has beſtowed ſeveral of theſe Membranes.— Others, again, 
whom ſhe has provided with a kind of Sacculi more or 
leſs ample, thicker or thinner, and which in ſome are 
membranaceous, and in others bony. Some who have 
a Combination of particular Membranes and Sacculi, and 
laſtly, others who have in their Larynx a kind of Drum, 
capable of producing very ſtrong Sounds. 
2dly, That the Male has Organs of Voice nearly the 
ſame with its Father, and entirely different from thoſe of 
its Mother; which perfectly agrees with M. Reaumur's Opi- 
nion, that the Males of different Kinds of Animals are the 
moſt likely to furniſh Facts, for the determining which of 
the Opinions whereon the Naturaliſts are divided, in regard 
to the Myſtery of Generation, is true, 
3dly, That the principal Organs which concur together 
in the Formation of the Voices of Birds, conſiſt of dif- 
ferent Membranes more or leſs diſtended or relaxed, placed 
in different Directions, either in the Branches of the Lungs, 
or certain bony or cartilaginous Cavities, and formed, ſome 
in the Shape of the Reed of a Hautbois, others in the man- 
ner of the Head of a Drum, c. 
4ihly, Laſtly, that in order to form the Voice of Birds, 
it is neceſſary, that the Organs which ſerve for this Func- 
tion muſt be violently agitated, and vibrated between the 
exterior and interior Air, to cauſe therein the exceeding 
quick and active Shakes and Tremblings, whereon the Voices 
ef thefe Animals depends, 


Extract of M. Deparcieux's Memoire. 


X. Deparcicus read a very intereſting Memoire in Me- 
chanics, viz. a Demonſtration that the Water in any Fall, 
deſigned to give Motion to a Mill or any other Machine, may 
always 
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always produce a much greater Effect acting by its own 
Weight, than when it acts by its Shock. 3 
It is proved, ſays the Author, that Water falling freely 
« from any given Height, for Example, ten Feet, whether 
vertically, or along an inclined Plane, has at the Bottom 
« of that ten Feet the ſame Velocity which it would have 
iſſuing from an Aperture, made at the Bottom of a Reſer- 
voir, wherein there was ten Feet of Water above the Aper- 
ture; from whence it has been concluded, and with Rea- 
« ſon, that the Effect produced by an equal Quantity of Wa- 
ter muſt be the ſame in both Caſes, and has made it ima- 
© gined, without conſidering more deeply into it, that in 
© whatever Manner the Water which paſſes through a Fall, 
is employed, ſuppoſing it all made uſe of, the ſame Effect 


only is to be expected, and that there is no other Choice 


to be made than for the greater or leſs Facility in the Exe- 
£ cution, But, continues the Author, I ſhall ſoon prove 


that there may be more Advantage derived from the Weight 


© of Water than from it's Fall.” He then proceeds to a 
Calculation of the Force of the Water aQting upon the 
Wheels of any Machine with Spouts and Shovels, and ſhews 
that the greateſt Effect poſſible of ſuch a Wheel, ſuppoſing 
ir entirely free from Friction, when acted on by the Fall of 
the Water, cannot be more than & of the whole Effort of 
tle Quantity of Water which ſtrikes againſt the Spouts of 
the Wheel, and M. Deparcieux ſhews, that making the Wa- 


ter act by its own Weight, the Effet produced may be 


more than ++ of the whole Action of the ſaid Quantity of 


Water. 


The Time of putting an End to the Sitting being arrived, 


M. Buache was only able to read the Beginning of a Memoire, 


which had for Title, Geographical and Philoſophical Obſer- 


vations, in Confirmation of what is ſhewn moſt particular 


in the Chart of the new Diſcoveries in the North and South 


Sea. 
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An ACCOUNT of the Eftabliſhment of a new School f. Arts, | 
founded at Paris, by M. Blondel, Architect and Pro. | 


feſfor. 


M. Blondel, Architect, already extremely well known in 
the Republic of Arts for many Works in the Way of Build- 
ing, and diſtinguiſhed in the Republic of Letters, by his 
Traite de la Decoration des Ediſices, in 2 Vol. in 4to. which 
has been extremely well received in France, and is univerſally 
eſteemed in foreign Countries, formed a Deſign in the Year 
1741, of eſtabliſhing a School, in which ſhould be collected 

all the Sciences and "Arts neceſſary for the Improvement of 
Architecture, wherein both Natives and Strangers might 
be able to meet with all the Aſſiſtances proper for bringing 
this Art, equally uſeful and agreeable, and which has: ever 
been eſteemed, cultivated and honoured by all polite Nations, 
to the greateſt Degree of Perfection. —In 1743, M. Blondel 
obtained the Concurrence of the Royal Academy of Archi- 
tecture, to the giving of public Lectures. ——— But in 
order to render them more ſolid and profitable, he added 
thereto Lectures on the Mathematics, Drawing, Stone-cut- 
ting, Carpentry, Maſonry, and other Arts wherefrom Ar 
chitecture borrows, and whereto it adds Luſtre. He for 
this Purpoſe made Choice of Profeſſors of acknowledged 
Merit, whoſe Talents and Applications fully anſwering the 
Wiſhes of the Founder, quickly drew to him a great Num- 
ber of Diſciples, ſome of whom have gone abroad into the 
Service of diverſe foreign Princes; ſome have gone into Itah, 
where they enjoy the Favours of our Kings, in the Academy 
founded by Louis the Great, and ftill protected by his illuſ- 


trious Succeſſor ; whilſt others, even at their Return to their 


own Country, have deſervedly met with the Favour of their 
Monarch and the Eſteem of the Conoiſſeurs. 

Theſe firft Succeſſes having ſtill further encouraged Me Blon- 
del, he eſtabliſhed in his School twelve Places with Salaries, 
where ſuch of his Countrymen as had real Talents, and a 
natural Turn towards the Beaux Arts, but had not been fa- 
voured by Fortune, might meet with Aſſiſtance ſufficient to 
make them amends for the Caprice of Fate, by putting them 


in 
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to this able Maſter for their Architecture. 
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in a Condition to excel in a Path, the Entrance to which 
was ſo freely opened to them. What an Increaſe of 
Emulation muſt not ſuch noble, conſtant, generous Care 
produce? And what Succeſs might not be expected as the 
Fruit of them? And indeed they were ſo happy, as to come 
quickly to the Ears of M. de Trudaine, whoſe moſt pleaſing 
Occupation, and indeed the Point whereto his every Action 
tends is the public Good. He had himſelf juſt formed a 
Kind of Academy for the training up of Pupils, to the Fa- 
brication of Roads and Bridges, under the Direction of M. 
Peronnet, whoſe acknowledged Merit ftands not in need of 
any Commendations we could give him in this Place ; but 
this Miniſter becoming truly ſenſible of the Service M. Blon- 
del's Leffons would be of to them, he preſently truſted them 
Satished 
with their Progreſs, M. de Trudaine encouraged many of 


- theſe Pupils by his Liberalities ; but no leſs ſenſible to the 


Merit of the Maſter, he honoured him with a particular Re- 
gard, and ſtrongly recommended him to the Keeper of the 


Seals, who on the 4th of February laſt obtained a Gratifica- 


tion from his Majeſty for M. Blondel, 

So diftinguiſhed a Favour, whereby the King declared him- 
ſelf the Protector of this new Eſtabliſhment, could not but 
lend freſh Vigour to the Heat of ſuch an Heart as that of 
this worthy Citizen. He had taken the firſt Flight of 
himſelf, and the Regard and Favour of his Prince could not 
but make him ſoar the higher ; ſo that he made no other Uſe 
of the King's Favours, but to ſhare them with his Diſciples, 
whoſe Advancement is his moſt eſtimable Reward.— For 
this Intent he diſtributed to them, on the 11th of June laſt, 
certain Prizes, which were given publickly in the Preſence of 
the Inſpectors general of Roads and Bridges, of ſeveral of 
the King's Architects, of his Academy Royal, and of many 


Lovers of the Beaux Arts, Cc. and the Order, Decency, 


Emulation and Capacity which ſhone forth amongſt them, 
were undoubtedly deſerving of very particular Regard. 

The Meeting began with a Courſe of Mathematical Pro- 
poſitions, which were demonſtrated by ſeveral Pup'ls, de- 
ſtined to the Roads and Bridges, and which continued from 


nine Clock in the Morning to one in the Afternoon. 
The 
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They "firſt explained the moſt intereſting Parts of the Conic 
Sections, and then the Principles of Mechanics, as far as 


related to the Art of Building; and in theſe ſeveral Exer- 
ciſes, many of the young Artiſts ſhewed ſuch a Penetration, 


Solidity, and Juſtneſs of Judgment; and in a Word, ſuch 
Diſpoſitions and Spirit for Arts and Sciences, as ſeemed to 
illuſtrate their Talents, and inſure the future Progreſs of 
thoſe Talents. 

At four o' Clock in * Afternoon, the Perſons invited to 


this Aſſembly, came to examine and determine the Prizes 


of Architecture. The Subject ordered for theſe Prizes 
was, The Diſtribution of the OEconomy of an Houſe, with the 
Dependance of the Building belonging to it, conſiſting of Court 
Yards, Pleaſure Gardens, Kitchen Gardens, &c. 
Then the Aſſembly aſſiſted in different Diſſertations on the 
liberal and mechanical Arts which have any Relation to Ar- 
tichecture; which Diſſertations had for their Subject, the 
Origin, Application, Advantages, and Diſadvantages of 
each of theſe Arts in particular, viz. Architecture itſelf, 
Painting, Sculpture, Agriculture, Maſonry, Carpentry, 
Plumbery, Pavement, &c, — After which Lectures, the 
Prizes were diſtributed, three of which were for Atrchitec- 
ture, for which nine Pupils ſtoud Candidates. The firſt was 
adjudged to the Sieur Jagues Dumont, of Limoges; the ſe- 


cond to the Sieur Marc Autoine Mont fort de Ponchon, of Pa- 


ris; and the third to the Sieur Jeſeph Pierre Antoine, all 
three trained up to the Inſpection of the Roads and Bridges. 
Two other Prizes were then adjudged to Diſſerta- 
tions concerning the Theory of Arts. — The firſt for Sculp- 
ture to the Sieur Samuel Bernard Perron the younger, of 
Poiſſj; and the ſecond for Painting, to the Sieur Bernard Jo- 
ſeph Perron the Elder, of the ſame City. 

There were laſtly ſhewn a Variety of Projects, all com- 
poſed by different Pupils of this School, and ſent by them to 
M. Blondel, of the Building of Palaces, : Royal Houſes, &c. 
The Authors of them were for the moſt Part Penſionaries of 
ſoreign Princes, in Poland, Sweden, Germany, &c. and the 
Works themſelves ſo excellent in their Kind, as to evince 
beyond all the Arguments in the World, the Progreſs and 
ducceſs of this Eſtabl iſhinent. 


What 


pils 


n 3 — _ 
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What, however, ſeemed moſt remarkable in this School 
was, 1ſt. that amongſt this very great Number of Pupils, 
all the Externs, as well as the Penſioners, ſeemed to breathe 
forth that Love for Glory, which their Maſter knew ſo well 
to inſpire them with, and to burn with an emulative Deſire 
of rendering their Names deſerving to be handed down to 
Poſterity, by the Aſſiduity and Example of an indefatigable 
Labour: And 2dly, that the Profeſſors whom M. Blondel 
has aſſociated in this Deſign, ſeem all affected with the ſame 
Zeal as himſelf, and to labòur to the utmoſt of their Power, 
to give to theſe young People, early in Life, the true Tafte 
and Spirit of thoſe Arts and Sciences, which they are charged 
with the teaching of in this School. 

What highly added to the Satisfaction of all thoſe Perſons 
who were Lovers of Science, and came to the Aſſembly only 
as Spectators, was the ſeeing a great Collection of Drawings 
of the beſt Maſters, and Models of all Kinds, beſides a very 
numerous Library, in the Choice of which, what does the 
greateſt Honour to M. Blandel, is his having cauſed Tranſla- 
tions to be made, at a very great Expence, of the moſt re- 
puted Authors in Architecture, who have written in foreign 
Languages, and this with no other View than to give his Pu- 
pils the fuller Light, and render the Opening of their Ta- 
lents eaſier to them. 

In a Word, Maſters, Diſciples, Profeſſors, Pupils, Lo- 
vers, and Protectors, all ſeemed equally zealous to encou- 
rage, as far as poſſible, the noble Undertaking, exalted 
Views, and generous and indefatigable Cares of a worthy 
Cit.zzn and able Artiſt. — Nor did any one preſent ſeem 


ſenſible of the Length of a Meeting, which, tho” it began at 


nine o'Clock in the Morning, was not ended till the ſame 
Hour at Night; ſo much intereſted and attached did they ap- 
pear to be by the Variety and Agreeableneſs of the Mate- 
rials. 

Such are the Commendations deſervedly beſtowed on, and 
ſuch the Advantazes already reaped by an Undertaking of 
this uſeful Kind in France; but we ſhould be guilty of great 
Injuſtice to our own Countrymen, were we to avoid taking 
Notice, that a Deſign of nearly the ſame Nature is/at this 
Time on the Tapis it England. -The Plan of it was 
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firſt laid down by Mr. James Shipley of Northampton, late 
one of his Majeſty's Band of Gentlemen Penſioners, but 
who has for ſome Years paſt applied himſelf to Painting ; 
his Abilities in which, as well as the Extent of his Genius 
in Science, and the liberal Arts in general, are well known 
to all who are. perſonally acquainted with him; and his 
Zeal for the Encouragement of them in others, has been 
ſhewn on many Occaſions, but on none more than the pre- 
ſent Propoſal, from which he wiſhes not to reap the leaſt Ad- 
vantage to himſelf ; whilſt his diſintereſted Aſſiduity in the 
promoting it, - has abeady obtained -the Concurrence of many 
Perſons of Diſtinction, whoſe Patronage will do great Ho- 
nour to the Undertaking and to themſelves, and their Ex- 
ample excite others to afford a Hand towards the raiſing and 
ſupporting a Foundation of fo very great Public Utility. — 
The general Intent ef it, and the Ends expected to be ſerved 
in it, we cannot ſet forth better than in Mr. Shipley's own 
Words, in the following Propoſal. But the more par- 
ticular Plan, viz. The Subjects intended to be propoſed for 
Præmia, the Value of thoſe Premia, the Manner of their 
Diſtribution, Cc. we hope to be able to give our Readers in 
ſome future Number. 


PROPOSALS for raiſing by Subſcription a Fund to be 


diſtributed in Premiums for the promoting of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Manufactures, &c, 


As Riches are acknowledged to be the Strength, Arts and 
Sciences may juſtly be eſteemed the Beauty of Nations. Few 
Kingdoms have ever been illuſtrious without the one, or formi- 
Cable without the other; nor very conſiderable without both. 


and Glory? Encouragement is much the ſame to Arts and 
Sciences as Manuring is to' the Ground, or Watering to 
Vegetables : They always advance and flouriſh in Proportion 
to the Honours they acquire or the Rewards they obtain,— 
Were not the Auguſtan and ſome ſucceeding Apes remarkable 
ſor the Deli _—_ of che r Taſte, and the Nobleneſs of their 

Pro- 


Does it not then behove every Nation to cultivate | 
and promote amongſt the Members of her own Community 
what is ſo apparently and eminently conducive to her Intereſt 


but 


us 
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Productions? Have they not recommended and endeared 
themſelves to all Poſterity by many valuable Monuments of 
Genius and, Induſtry ? None I preſume will imagine that 
the Men of thoſe Times were endued with natural Abilities 
ſuperior to the reſt of Mankind. But their Abilities, origi- 
nally equal, roſe to this Superiority, by fallingiinto a more 
fertile Soil, and exerting themſelves under a more favourable 
Influence. Had the ſame Advantages been enjoyed, even in 
the moſt ſupine and barbarous Periods, there is no doubt but 
Genius would have ſhone, and Induſtry toilꝰ d, and very pro- 
bably with equal Succeſs. 
As Profit and Honour are two ſharp Spurs, which quicken 
Invention, and animate Application, it is humbly propoſed, 
that a Scheme be ſet on foot for giving both theſe Encourage- 


ments to. the liberal Sciences, to the polite Arts, and to every 


uſeful Manufactury. That with this View a Fund be raiſed 
by Subſcription for the Diſtribution of ſome acceptable Præ- 
mium or honorary Gratification to any and every Work of 
diſtinguiſhed Ingenuity. That whoever ſhall make the moſt 
conſiderable Progreſs in any Branch of beneficial Knowledge, 
or exhibit the moſt compleat Performance in any Species of 
mechanick Skill; whoever ſhall contrive the beſt Expedient 
or execute the happieſt Project for the Comfort, the Embel- 
liſhment, the Intereſt, or in time of Danger, for the De- 
fence of Great Britain, may receive a Reward ſuitable to the 
Merit of his Services. Such a Scheme, it is thought, may 
cafily be eſtabliſhed and as eaſily ſupported by a few generous 
and public-ſpirited Perſons, and it is hoped may prove an 
eſtectual Means to embolden Enterprize, to enlarge Science, 
to refine Art, to improve our Manufactures, and extend our 
Commerce ; in a Word, to render Great Britain the Schoo! 
of Inſtruction, as it is already the Centre of Traffick to the 


whole World. 


Foreign Dramatic Hiſtory. 


The French Comedians preſented on the 26th of June, Les 
Hommes, a Comedy Ballet, in one Act, of which M. de Saint 
Foix is the Author, and which has met with 8 Appro- 
bation, 
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The Italian Comedians on the 18th of the ſame Month, 
repreſented for the firſt Time, a Fairy Tale in Proſe, in 


three Acts, called La Baguette, but which did not ſue- 
ceed. 


From the THEATRES. 
(Continued from p. 1 50.) 


E cannot conclude our Hiſtory of the Stage, with. 
out making mention of the ſmaller Pieces which 
have been introduced upon it, =———Drury-Lane Theatre has 
met with very great Succeſs, and been favoured with number- 
leſs full Houſes from the great Applauſe the Public have be- 
ſtowed on the Genii.— But as Pantomimes appear to be 
greatly bencath the Dignity of the Stage, and are at beſt to 
be looked upon only on a Level with Dancing, and as a mere 
Decoration to relieve the Mind from the too heavy Impreſ- 
ſions of a well wrought Scene, we cannot think they can 
properly come under our Inſpection. 

Covent-Garden Houſe, however, has very late i in the Sea- 
ſon, brought on a new Piece, the Work of an Author ex- 
tremely well known in the World of Wit. — Mr. Foote's 
Engliſhman in Paris, tho performed only twice, and that for 
Benefit Plays, as it is truly a Dramatic Performance, cannot 
be denied a Place in theſe Remarks. 

The Plan of it is extremely ſimple ; not intricate, yet has 
Incident enough to engage Attention. The Lan- 
guage has nothing remarkable in it, yet is that of com- 
mon Converſation, and adapted to the ſupporting ef the Cha- 
racters. 


As to the Characters, the two principal ones are young 


Buck and Lucinda. The former is far from ill drawn.— 


Yet there is one principal and ſtrong Objection to it, which 


is, that there is no Buſineſs for ſuch a one in that Place. — 


And for that Reaſon, he ſometimes becomes inconſiſtent with 
himſelf. ——— The Intention of the Farce, is to expoſe the 
Vanity and Mifchief of fending young People abroad for Im- 
provement. Fo anſwer this End, the Character of the 
Engl . ſhould hav | born vo of a year, pliable young 

Fellow, 
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Fellow, eaſily born away by the dazzling Allurements of a 
tinſel Outſide, and quickly miſled into all the Follies of the 
French, by which he ought to ſuffer : He ſhould be ſent out 
2 Foc, . and return back a Fop. Inſtead of this, our 
Hero ſets out a mere two legged Bear, and continues the 
ſame Brute to the End. Son to a Country Gentleman of 
Eitate, he is a downright drinking, boxing, hailowing, Fox- 
hunting *Squire ;———a mere Engliſß Bull-Dog.——With 
ſuch a Contempt of the French Faſhions as never to be cor- 
rupted by them, and with ſo little of the Engif ones, as 
never to be amended. by any. We make no doubt but 
that many People of this Claſs, are by their miſtaken Pa- 
rents ſent to foreign Countries for their Improvement. 
But be it ſo. Theſe, as they would not be poliſhed by 
ſtaying at home, cannot be ſpoiled by going abroad 
It is not the heavy, obſtinate, and ungovernable, whom we 
need fear for loſing, or even wiſh to ſave. The volatile, 
ſprightly and complying, are in moſt Danger of being led 
aſtray, and of the moſt Value to recover; and ſuch there- 
| fore ſhould the young Briton's Character have been. 
Yet ſuch as it is, we muſt allow it a conſiderable Share of 
Merit in the Execution. Another Objection alſo may 
be made to the Conduct of this Piece, viz. that as it is 
intended to place the Characters of the French and Eng- 
liſ Nation in oppoſed Light, if the ridiculous Part had been 
caſt on the latter, the former ought ſurely to have ſhared 
the Opprobrium. But here both Knave and Fool are 


Engliſb.— And not ſo much as the leaſt Portion of Ri- 


dicule is thrown on the oppoſite Nation, but in the wild 
unwarranted Snarlings of the Englißb Cur, 

Lucinda s is an amiable Character, and the Diſcovery oſ 
who ſhe is by Sir John Buck extremely pleaſing.—She 
tells her Tale agreeably, and cannot but affect an Au- 
dience. | : 

As to Sentiments, the general Scope of Farce does not 
admit of many.— There are, in different Places, throwmn 
in, ſome complimentary Strokes to our on Country; but 
we ſhall here take no Notice of any byt thoſe which have 
an immediate Reference to the Deſign of the Piece, and 
they are introduced at the Ends of the Acts. The firſt 
O 3 Act 
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Act concludes with ſeveral Couplets in Rhyme by Claſſic, 
and the laſt, with an Obſervation by Sir John Buck with- 
out any Couplet.— Yet, perhaps, they might not have a 
bad Effect put both together into the Mouth of Sir John 
Buck, and made to terminate the Play; in which Caſe they 


would ſtand as follows. 


Sir John Buct.— have now learned, that he who tranſ- 
© ports a profligate Son to Paris, by way of mending his 
Manners, only adds the Vices and Follies of that Coun- 
© try to thoſe of his own.—How general, yet how dan- 
© gerous an Experiment is it to expoſe our Youth, in the 


very Fire and Fury of their Blood, to all the Folly and 


© Extravagance of this fantaſtic Court? Far different was 
© the prudent Practice of our Forefathers, 

* 'They fcorn'd to truck, for baſe, unmanly Arts, 

« Their native Plainneſs, and their honeſt Hearts; 

e Whene'er they delign'd to viſit haughty France, 
„was arm'd with Lease Dart, and pointed Lance. 
No pompous Pageants lur'd their curious Eye, 

& No Charms for them had Fops or Flattery ; 

& Paris they knew, their Streamers wav'd around, 

There Britons ſaw a Britihh Harry crown'd. 

& Far other Views attract our modern Race, | ;{ 


Lo 
* 


Trulls, Toupees, Trinkets, Bags, Brocades, and Lace; 
« A flaunting Form, and a fictitious Face, 
. « Rouſe! re- aſſume ! refuſe a Gallic Reign, 
Nor let their Arts win that their Arms could never gain.“ 
In regard to the Performance of it, we can only obſerve, 
that the Character of Lucinda ſeems to have been written 


for Miſs Macklin, ſince it gave her an Opportunity of ſet- 


ting forth her Qualifications, ſuch as Dancing, Singing, and 
Playing to great Advantage; and that ſhe did no Diſcredit 
to that Opportunity. Had we Time, we ſhould enter 
into a more particular Diſquiſition in reſpect to this young 
Lady's manner of performing in the two Characters of 
Caliſia and Meonimia, in which ſhe has appeared this Win- 
ter, But as. we have not, we muſt content ourſelves 


with taking Notice, that her Perſon is an agreeable one for 


the Stage, her Voice not diſpleaſing, that her Performance 


is far from diſgracing her Years, and that Time will pro- 
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bably ripen her into a very pleaſing Actreſs. From 
what ſhe appeared capable of in Lucinda, ſhe ſeems more 
adapted to the gentle and genteel Characters in Comedy, 
than the more paſſionate and intereſting ones in Tragedy. 

Buck, though but twice play'd, has had the Advantage 
of two different Performers in it. An Author is un- 
doubtedly the beſt Judge of his own Intentions; and as 
Mr. Foote has Power to execute his own Ideas, we muſt 
ſuppoſe the Character as repreſented by him, to be more 
thoroughly what he deſigned it to be, than when acted 
by Mr. Macklin.—— We cannot but obſerve however, by 
the way, that the latter rendered it more conſiſtent through- 
out; as he made Buck every where to appear the Fox- 
hunter. —— Whereas, Mr. Foote, perhaps aware of the 
Objection we have made above, frequently threw a Touch 
of the Town Blood into it, which other Parts of the Cha- 
rater would not ſupport. On the whole, however, it 
could not avoid giving great Entertainment, as performed 
by either of theſe Gentlemen. And Mr. Foote's manner 
of ſpeaking the following Lines in his unprinted Prologue, 
muſt give great Delight to every one who heard them, 

Let the ſage Doctor, with important Face, 

And all the Aids of phyſical Grimace, 

In barbarous Engliſb tell a Grceian Jeſt, 

With—Lack-a-Day, and—Ladres—T proteſt z 

Let dying Heroes dcepe/t Pangs confeſs; : 

Or tragic Queens draw! thro the dire Diſtreſs : 

Let the ſhrill Treble ſcream for your Applauſe, 

And Cato give his little Senate Laws. 

I ſhall no more deſcend to ſuch a Taſk, 

Tho” Harlequin from Clio ſnatch the Maſe ; 

Not mine to laſh the Errors of the Stage, 

But by a nobler Effort mend the Age. 

The Humour wherewith he imitated the peculiar Man- 
ners of thoſe Perſons, whom his Lines pointed at, whilſt 
he was profeſſedly taking his leave of Mimickry, could not 
but. pleaſe, as well as his modeſt and ſenſible Addreſs to the 
Candour of the Public in favour of his Piece in the follow- 
ing Lines, 
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On you alone, for whom this gay Deſign 
Was ſketch'd with Care from Natures's living Line, 
On you it reſts, by Life's mild Manners taught 
To judge each Feature in this motley Draught; 
All, all depends on your deciding Pow'r, 
If artleſs Jeſt ſhall claim one partial Hour; 
If Wit, tho" no Ally, ſhall lend his Ear, 
AndBeauty fix the School of Laughter here. 


r. 
Leve's Neſidence. 


LORA! let us live and love, 
Happy as the Bleſt above; 

Life without it. is a State 
Scarcely to be aſk'd of Fate, 

Courts are full of Crouds and Noiſe, 
Laſting Sorrows, fleeting Joys ; 
Avarice, Ambition, Pride; 
Paſſions never ſatisfy'd ! 

Pinching Hunger, drudging Pain, 
Weary out the Cottage Swain; 
Early as the ruddy Morn 
Daily does his Task return; 
Nor until the ſetting Sun 
Is his Round of Labour done. 

Gentle Love but rarely dwells 
In pompous Courts or needy Cells; 
All that glares about the Great, 
Rank, Attendance, Form and State, 
With Scorn he ſhuns; — yet will not ſtay 
When Eaſe by Want is drove away. 
Us, my Flora, bounteous Heaven, 
Poverty nor Wealth has given ; 
But has plac'd our Lot between; 
Juſt in Fortune's golden Mean. 
Our's the State where Love retreats, 
From fawning Courts and Iordly Seats 
Our's the State where Love repairs 
From ſweating Toils and homely Cares: 


Hap- 


— — 
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Happy, happy State] exempt 

From Envy, Pity, or Contempt. 
Deareſt Maid! the Gods above, 

Here have fix'd Content and Love. 


On Death. 
THAT is in Death, that Men ſhould fear to die ? 


| Or what is Life, but Care and Miſery ? 
This World's chief Glories are unworth our Stay 


Their diſtant Beauties when approach'd decay; 


Like Lovers Dreams which paint the yielding Fair, 
We graſp a Shade, and fill our Arms with Air, 
Mount then, my Soul ! extend thy Pinions wide ! 
For Heav'n thy Courſe, let Virtue be thy Guide; 
She dares thro' Death's dark Gulph undaunted fteer, 
Surmounting Danger, and. contemning Fear. 
Led on by her, tho” threat'ning Tempeſts riſe, 
And roaring Thunder roll along the Skies; 
Tho' Earth and Hell ſhou'd all their Legions join 
To ſtop thy Courſe and baffle thy deſign; 
Securely guarded upward ſhalt thou ſoar 


Above the ſhort-arm'd Reach of its malicious Pow'r.. 


An Evening Walk. 


HE Sun had ſcarce beneath the Weſt 
Reclin'd, on Thetis? Lap to reſt | 
And upward flop'd his ruddy Ray, 
The faint Remains of Summer's Day : 
When Phwebe claim'd the Rule of Night, 
And chear'd the Sky with beamy Light ; 
Which glitt'ring thro' the gloomy Glade, 
Forming beneath a chequ'ry Shade, 
With ſoft Refulgence fill'd the Scene: 
The Air was cool, the Sky ſerene ; 
Still was the Night, and huſh'd the Breeze 
That wont to whiſper thro' the Trees; 
E'en Philomel was taught to ceaſe, 
And Zeph'rus chid the Brook to Peace. 
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Such was the Night, when o'er the enamell'd Plains 


Two lovely Nymphs and two enamour'd Swains, 

With joyous Innocence and youthful Glee, 

Walk'd Arm in Arm, and tripp'd it o'er the Lea: 

Siſters the Nymphs; a lovely blooming Pair; 

Who, tho' unlike, were both divinely fair: 

This Colinetta, that Camilla nam' d; 

Within Augu/ta's Walls for Beauty fam'd ; 

Good-Nature, Senſe, and ev'ry virtuous Grace 

Dwelt in each Mind, and bloom'd in each fair Face. 
Thyrſis, a blooming, gentle, generous Youth, 


Whoſe Breaſt contains a Heart of Worth and Truth, 


To Arts of Trade, and noble Commerce bred, 
The eldeſt Siſter, - fair Camilla led; 
By ſoft Endearments ſtill he ſeem'd to prove 
The Sweets of Innocence when join'd with Love; 
Whilſt ſhe with Sweetneſs equa]-to his own 
Gave perfect Bliſs, yet ſeem'd to grant him none. 
Damon ordain'd by Fate to Deeds of Arms, 
To War's harſh Diſſonance and ſtern Alarms, 
Of Colinetta humbly dar'd to claim 
The Lover's and Protector's ſacred Name; 
Yet ſtil] whene*er he ſought the warm Embrace 
He met the haughty Fair's averted Face; 
Unkind ſhe ſeem'd his proffer'd Love to ſcorn, 
Nor met his Paſſion with a juſt Return. 
But he whilom a Son of Phebus Train 
To Verſe accuſtom'd and the tuneful Strain; 
On this Occaſion call'd the Muſe's Aid; 
A Maid herſelf, to melt this lovely Maid. 
The Muſe who ever taught him to ſucceed 
Not now forſakes him in the Time of Need; 
By her with new enlivening Warmth inſpir'd, 
With truly Heliconian Tranſport fir'd, 
He tun'd anew his ſimple ruſtic Reed, 
In Lays adapted to his preſent Need, 
And thus his fond Complainings deftly ſung, 
Whilſt with his Notes the Hüls and Vallies rung. 
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Why cruel fair One, tell me why, - 
My ſoft Endearments thus you fly ? 
Why muſt I thus complain and ſigh; 
Ah ! cruel fair One, tell me why ? 


The Swain, my Fair, who dies for you 
With cruel Scorn you {till apa 
Ah! now no longer cauſe to rue 
The Swain that dies alone for _ 


4 


But eaſe my Fair-one, eaſe my Pain 
No longer let me Sigh in vain ; 
No longer wound with harſh Diſdain, 
But gentle Fair-one eaſe my Pain. 


But now be huſht each gentle Breeze 
That murmuring fans the trembling Trees, 

Be filent ev'ry ripling Rill, 

Zepryrus and Philamel be ſtill, A 
Whilſt I relate the pleaſing Smart, 

Which touch'd each tender Lover's Heart, 
When, in ſoft Strains, each gentle Fair 
Fall'd with harmonious Notes the Air: 
Lchoes repeat, and Hills rebound 

The thrilling, lovely, murd'rous ſound ; 
The Air with ſweet Diviſions rung, 

Soft trembling on the ſilver Tongue: 

Fair Philomela left her Neſt, 

Where long before ſhe fled ſor Reſt, 

And here, forgerful of her Moan, 

Liſten'd to hear herſelf outdone, 

Thus on proceeding mov'd this gentle Band, 
Now ſingle each, and now join'd Hand in Hand, 
The Swains beyond their ſettled Limits rang'd, 
And Tranſports freely with each other chang's, 
In pleaſing Round each others Fair they met, 
Damon Camilla, T hyrſis Colinet ; 

Each taſted in his Turn the rapturous Bliſs ; . 
And each alternate ſnatch'd the balmy Kiſs. a 
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Thus Nymphs and Swains intent to pleaſe 

In youthful Carols ſuch as theſe, 

With falſe and undiſcerning Eyes, 

The homely Cottage Shepherd ſpies, 
And then recounts the wond'rous Tale, 
How in ſome unfrequented Vale, 

Or on the flower-enamell'd Green, 

By glimpſe of Moon-ſhine oft are ſeen, 
Fairies and Elves in myſtic Ring, 

Who nimbly dance, and ſweetly ſing. 


Hiſtory of periodical ESSAYS. 
(Continued from p. 160. ) 
The A DV EN TUR ER. 


Saturday, June 30. No LXVIII. 
HE Author of this Paper, begins it with obſerving, 
that the Generality of the Sports, which have been 
invented for the Amuſement of Mankind, are nothing more 
than Mock Fights, wherein the Delight of the Spectators is 
for the moſt Part in Proportion to the Danger of 'the Com- 
batants. He thence takes Occaſion to mention the 


very dangerous Conſequences of Frolicks, on which he makes 


the following judicious Remarks. 
© It is extremely difficult to fix upon any certain Criterion, 
by which Frolicks may be diſtinguiſhed into criminal and in- 
* nocent, If we could diſcern Effects while they are involved 
in their Cauſes, and aſcertain every remote Conſequence of 
our own Actions, perhaps theſe Sallies might be allowed 
© under the ſame Reſtrictions as Raillery: The falſe Alarms 
© and ridiculous Diſtreſs into which others are betrayed to 
© make us Sport, ſhould be ſuch only as will be Subjects of 
< Merriment even to the Sufferer when they are paſt, and re- 
© membered neither with Reſentment nor Regret : But as 
every Action may produce Effects over which human-Power 
© has no Influence, and which human Sagacity cannot fore- 


* fer; we ſhould not lightly venture to the Verge of Evil, 
© nor 
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« nor ftrike at others though with a Reed, left like the Rod 
« of Moſes, it become a Serpent in our Hands, 


He then proceeds to relate a Frolic played by four young 


Gentlemen, who going late at Night into an Inn, from 
whence a Stage Coach was to ſet out early in the Morning, 
found Means by pulling out Piſtols and Masks, and by other 
ſuſpicious Circumſtances, to make themſelves ſuſpected as 
Highwaymen, with no other Intention than to enjoy the Ap- 
prehenſions and Precaution of the Paſſengers, ——— The 
Story is extremely well told, and the Terrors of the Tra- 
vellers, who were only four Ladies and one Gentleman, pic- 
tureſquely related; the Cataſtrophe however, we cannot 
abridge, take it therefore as follows. 

F hus far the Diſtreſs, however great and unmerited will 
© be deemed ridiculous ; the Sufferers will appear to have 
© ingeniouſly tormented themſelves, by the Sagacity with 
© which they reaſoned from Appearances intended to deceive 


them, and their Solicitude to prevent Miſchiefs which none 


« would attempt. 

But it happened that when the Coach had got about 
two Miles out of Town, it was overtaken by a Horſeman 
* who rode very hard, and called out with great Eagerneſs 
© to the Driver to ſtop : This Incident, among Perſons who 
© had ſuffered perpetual Apprehenſion and Alarm from the 
Moment they ſet out, produced a proportionate Effect. 
© The Wife of the Gentleman was fo terrified, that ſhe 
© funk down from her Seat; and he was ſo much convinced 
* of his Danger, ſo touched at her Diſtreſs, and ſo incenſed 

« againſt the Ruffian who had produced it, that without 
© uttering a Word he drew a Piſtol from his Pocket, and 
« ſeeing the Man parley with the Coachman, who had now 
£ ſtopped his Horſes, he ſhot him dead upon the Spot. 
The Man, however, who had thus fallen the Victim of 
© a Frolick, was ſoon known to be the Servant of a Lady 
© who had. paid earneſt for the yacant Place in the Stage ; 
* and, having by ſome Accident been delayed till it was ſet 
© out, had followed it in a Hackney Coach, and ſent him be- 
fore to detain it till ſhe came up. © ' 

The following Obſervation which may be made applicable 
to all Frolicks in general, cannot be omitted, 

| | « Here 
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© Here the Ridicule is at an end; and we are ſurprized 
© that we did not ſooner reflect, that the Company had ſufi- 
« cient Cauſe for their Fear and their Precaution, and that 
© the Frolic was nothing more than a Lye, which it would 
© have. been Folly not to believe and Preſumption to diſregard, ; 
any more than that which cloſes the Paper. 

In the Maze of Life we are often bewildered, and Dark- 


© neſs and Danger ſurround us: But every one may at leaft 


« ſecure Conſcience againſt the Power of Accident, by ad- 
£* hering inviolably to that Rule, by which we are enjoined 
to abſtain even from the Appearances of Evil.” 

Ne LXIX. Tueſday, July 3,——The Subject of this Eſſay 
is the ill- founded Hopes which Mankind are apt to give 
Encouragement to themſelves from, and on the propereſt 
Methods of avoiding giving way to them. It contains 
a great many very ingenious Remarks, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal, 

© There is no Time of Life, in which Men for the moſt 
© part ſeem leſs to expect the Stroke of Death, than when 
© every. other Eye ſees it impending 3 or are more buſy in 
© providing for another Year, than when it is plain to all 
© but themſelves, that at another Year they cannot arrive. 

« Every Age, and every Condition, indulges ſome darling 
© Fallacy ; every Man amuſes himſelf with Projects which 
© he knows to be improbable, and which, therefore, he re- 
© ſolves to purſue without daring to examine them. What- 
s ever any Man ardently deſires, he very readily believes 
c that he ſhall ſome time attain ; He whoſe Intemperance 
has overwhelmed him with Diſeaſes, while he languiſhes 
© in the Spring, expects Vigour and Recovery from the 
Summer Sun; and while he melts away in the Summer, 
© transfers his Hopes to the Froſts of Winter: He that gazes 
© upon Elegance or Pleaſure, which want of Money hinders 
* him from imitating or partaking, comforts himſelf that the 
"< Time of Diſtreſs will ſoon be at an end, and that every 
© Day brings him nearer to a State of Happineſs; though 
he knows it has paſſed not only without Acquiſition of Advan- 
© tage, but perhaps without Endeavours after it, in the For- 
mation of Schemes that cannot be executed, and in the 


0 Contemplation of Proſpects which cannot be approached, 
Such 


* 
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© Such is the general Dream in which we all Slumber 
© out our Time ; every Man thinks the Day coming, in 
which he ſhall be gratified with all his Wiſhes, in which 
© he ſhall leave all thoſe Competitors behind, whe.are now 
© rejoicing like himſelf” in the Expectation of Victory; the 
Day is always coming to the Servile in which they ſhall 
© be powerful, to the Obſcure in which they ſhall be eminent, 
| © and to the Deformed in which they ſhall be beautiful. 
© Of every great and complicated Event, Part depends upon 
© Cauſes out of our Power, and Part muſt be effected by Vi- 
gour and Perſeverance: With Regard to that which is 
< {tiled in common Language the Work of Chance, Men will 
* always find Reaſons for Confidence or Diſtruſt, according 
to their different Tempers or Inclinations; and he that has 
been long accuſtomed to pleaſe himſelf with Poſſibilities of 
* fortuitous Happineſs, will not eaſily or willingly be reclaimed 
© from his Miſtake : But the Effects of human Induſtry and 
Skill are more eaſily ſubjected to Calculation; whatever 
© can be compleated in a Year, is diviſible into Parts, of 
© which each may be performed in the Compaſs of 'a Day; 
© he, therefore, that has paſſed the Day without Attention 
© to the Taſk aſſigned him, may be certain that the Lapſe of 
Life has brought him no nearer to his Object; for what- 
* ever Idleneſs may expect from Time, it's Produce will be 
* only in Proportion to the Diligence with which it has been 
* uled, He that floats lazily down the Stream, in purſuit of 
* ſomething borne along by the ſame Current, will find him- 
© ſelf indeed move forward; but unleſs he lays his Hand to 
the Oar, and increaſes his Speed by his own Labour, muſt 
* be always at the ſame Diſtance from that which he is fol- 
© lowing,” | 
* There have happerel in every Age ſome Contingencies 
* of unexpected and undeſerved Succeſs, by which thoſe who 
* are determined to believe whatever favours their Inclina- 
tions, have been encouraged to delight themſelves with fu- 
ture Advantages ; they ſupport Confidence by Conſidera- 
* tions, of which the only proper Uſe is to chace away De- 
* pair : It is equally abſurd to fit down in Idleneſs, becauſe 
* ſome have been enrich'd without Labour; as to leap a Pre- 
* cipice becauſe ſonic have fallen and eſcaped with Life, 
to 
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© to put to Sea in a Storm, becauſs ſome have been driven ſrom 
© a Wreck upon the Coaſt to which they were bound.” 

But there is no Need on theſe Occaſtons for deep In- 
© quiries or laborious Calculations ; there is a far eaſier 
Method of diſtinguiſhing the Hopes of Folly from thoſe of 
© Reaſon, of finding' the Difference between Proſpects that 
< exiſt before the Eyes, and thoſe that are only painted on a 


fond Imagination. Tem Drowſy had accuſtomed himſelf | 


© to compute the Profit of a darling Project, till he had no 
longer any Doubt of its Succeſs ; it was at laſt matured by 


« cloſe Conſideration, all the Meaſures were accurately ad- 


< juſted, and he wanted only five Hundred Pounds to be- 
© come Maſter of a Fortune that might be envied by a 


© Director of a trading Company, Tam was generous and 


< prateful, and was reſolved to recompenſe this ſmall Aſ- 
© ſiftance with an ample Fortune; he, therefore, deliberated 
© for a Time, to whom amongſt his Friends he ſhould declare 
© his Neceſſities; not that he ſuſpected a Refuſal, but becauſe 
© he could not ſuddenly determine which of them would make 
© the beſt Uſe of Riches, and was, therefore, moſt worthy of 
© his Favour, At laſt his Choice was ſettled; and knowing 
© that in order to borrow he muſt ſhew the Probability of 
© Repayment, he prepared for a minute and copious Expla- 
© nation: of his Project ; but here the golden Dream was at 
End: He ſoon diſcovered the Impoſſibility of impoſing upon 
$ others the Notions by which he had fo long impoſed upon 
© himfeif; which Way ſoever he turned his Thoughts, Im- 
« poſſibility and Abſurdity roſe in Oppoſition on every Side; 
© even Credulity and Prejudice were at laſt forced to give 
© way, and he grew aſhamed of crediting himſelf what 
Shame would not ſuffer him to communicate to another. 
To this Teſt let every Manbring his Imaginations, before 
they have been too long predominant in his Mind; what- 
© ever is true will bear to be related, whatever is rational will 
* endure to be explained: But when we delight to brood in 
* ſecret over future Happineſs, and filently to employ our 
+ Meditations upon Schemes of which we are conſcious that 
the bare Mention would. expoſe us to Deriſion and Con- 
 *tempt 3 we ſhould then remember, that we are cheating our- 
« ſelves by voluntar: ry Deli: ons; and otving up to the unreal 
Mockeries 
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« Moekeries of Fancy, thoſe Hours in which ſolid Advantages 
might be attained by ſober Thought and rational Aſſiduity.' 

No. LXX. Saturday July 7th. This Paper contains the 
Concluſion of the Story of Hugenio, in No. LXIV, LXV, 
and LXVI. (See p. 157.) The following Obſervations 
cloſe it, are well deſerving of Notice from all the Sticklers 
for the commonly adopted Principles of falſe Honour, 

uch is the neceſſary Imperfection of human Laws, that 
© many private Injuries are perpetrated of which they take no 
« Cognizance : But if theſe were allowed to be puniſhed by 
the Individual againſt whom they are committed, every 
Man would be Judge and Executioner in his own Cauſe, 
and univerſal Anarchy would ſoon follow. The Laws 
therefore, by which this Practice is prohibited, ought to be 
© held more ſacred than any other: And the Violation of 
< them is fo far from being neceſſary to prevent an Imputation 
© of Cowardice, that they are enforced, even among thoſe in 
© whom Cowardice is puniſhed with Death, by the following 
£ Clauſe in the nineteenth Article of Mar. 

Nor ſhall any Officer or Soldier upbraid another for 
< Refſufing a Challenge; ſince, according to theſe our Orders, 
© they do but the Duty of Soldiers, who ought, to ſubject 
« themſelves to Diſcipline: And we do acquit and diſcharge 
+ all Men who have Quarrels offered, or Challenges ſent to 
© them, of all Diſgrace or Opinion of Diſadvantage in their 
© Obedience thereunto: And whoever ſhall upbraid them, 
or offend in this Caſe, ſhall be puniſhed as a Challenger,” 

© It is to be preſumed, that of this Clauſe no Gentleman 
in the Army is ignorant; and thoſe who by the Arrogance 
of their Folly labour to render it ineffectual, ſhould, as 
© Enemies to their Country, be driven out of it with De- 
© teſtation and Contempt. | 
Noe. LXXI. Tueſday July 10. This Paper conſiſts of a 

Number of Letters to the Author, viz, One from a Town 
Lady in the Country; one from a Clergyman writing a Tra- 
gedy z one from a Butterfly-hunter; trom a poor Foet pro- 
poſing to tranſlate the Manuſcript of Longinus z from a Mo- 
man-hating old Batchelor; and one from a Buck, 

No. LXXII. Saturday, July 14. This Number and the 
next contain an Eaſtern Story, intended to ſhew chat Men, 
P Wine! 
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when ſuffer'd to avenge their own Injuries, generally turn 
the intended Deſtruction upon their own Heads. The 
Story in brief is this: 
Anana the Daughter of an Arabian Shepherd was inſulted 
whilſt drawing Water at a Well, by Caled, the Servant of an 
Egyptian Merchant called Nouraddin. — His Maſter, however, 
coming up in the mean Time, and being ſtruck with her Beauty, 
chaſtizes the Servant with his own Hand, aſks Amana of her 
Parents in Marriage, and carries her home with him ; but 


having lately loſt his Father, cannot eſpouſe her till the 


Time of his Mourning for him is expired. — In this Interval 
Oſmin, Cal'ph of Egypt, had cauſed a Proclamation to be 
made, that whoever ſhould produce the moſt beautiful Virgin 
within two Days ſhould ſtand in the Preſence of the Caliph, 
and be deemed the Third in his Kingdom. Caled, the 
Servant, who had been puniſhed by Nouraddin for his Fault, 
finding this a favourable Opportunity to revenge himſelf upon 
him, - obtains the Caliph's Signet for the bringing Amana be- 


fore him. This happened on the Day her Nuptials were to 


have been compleated, and Nouraddin was by Force deprived 
of his unenjoyed Bride. — When Amana, however, was 
brought before the Caliph, ſhe with Prayers and Intreaties 
beſought him not to force her to his Embraces, but in vain; 
he commanded her to be told, that if within three Hours ſhe 
did not yield, he would take off Nouraddin's Head. 
Thus obliged to have Recourſe to any Thing which might 
,etard her Miſery, ſhe is prevailed on to requeſt three Days 
of Preparation, and to ſend to the Caliph as a Pledge of her 
Obedience, a Bowl of Sherbet, in which a Pearl had been 
diſſolved, and of which ſhe had firſt drank herſelf. 

At the Time when this Reſolution was taken, Nouraddin 
was indulging the moſt melancholy Reflections, and ardently 


wiſhing himſelf to have been Oſmin, when a Genius appeared 
to him, and preſented a Bracelet to him, by which, as often 


as it touched his Breaſt, he was to be alternately changed 
from Nouraddin to Oſinin, and from Oſmin to Nouraddin ; 
when he immediately tried it's Power, and applying it to his 
Breaſt, he found himſelf alone in an Apartment of the Se- 


raglio. 9 + : 
Oſman, 


he ha 
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O/min, mean while, in his Garden, was not lefs unhappy 

in his own Thoughts, not did he lefs ardently wiſh to be in 
Nouraddin's Place, that he might poſſeſs the Heart as well as 
Perſon of Amana, — His Wiſh was inſtantly granted, and 
he altered to the Likenefs of the Merchant. — But coming 


to the Palace-gate, was refuſed Admittance by Caled, now 


made Captain of the Guard, who taking him for his former 
Maſter, and rejoicing in an Opportunity of Revenge that ex- 
ceeded his Hope, inſtantly ſtabbed him with his Poignard, 
but at the ſame Time received that of the Caliph in his 


Heart. Thus fell at once the Tyrant and the Traytor; 


the Tyrant by the Hand which had been armed to ſupport 

him in Oppreſſion, and the Traytor by the Fury of the Ap- 
petite which his Perfidy had excited. 

' Amana being introduced to the ſuppoſed Caliph, ſoon after 

he had drank up the Bowl of Sherbet, he, by means of the 


Taliſman reſtored himſelf to his own Form again, and ap- 


proached her with the greateſt Tenderneſs. 

© Amana gazed at him with a fixed Attention, till her 
© Suſpicion and Doubts were removed ; then ſuddenly turned 
© from him, tore her Garment, and, looking up to Heaven, 
© imprecated Curſes upon her Head, till her Voice faltered, 
© and ſhe burſt into Tears. 


© Of this Agony, which Nauraddin beheld with unutter- 


© able Diſtreſs, the broken Exclamations of Amana at length 
© acquainted him with the Cauſe,* In the Bowl,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« which thou haſt intercepted, there was Death. I wiſhed 


e when I took it from my Lips, that the Draught which re- 


« mained might be Poiſon: A Powder was immediately 
e ſhaken into it by an inviſible Hand, and a Voice whiſ- 
pered me, that him who drank the Potion it would inevitably 
*« deſtroy.” 

© Neuradidin, to whoſe Heart the fatal Malignity had ncw 


_ © ſpread, perceived that his Diſſolution would be ſudden: - His 
© Legs already trembled, and his Eyes became dim; he 


© ſtretched out his Arms towards Amana, and his Countenance 
vas diſtorted by an ineffectual Effort to ſpeak ; impenetrable 
© Darkneſs came upon him, he groaned and fell backwards; 
In his Fall the Faliſman again ſmote his Breaſt ; his Form 
" was again changed; and the Horrors of Death were im- 

3 © prefled 
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< preſſed. upon the 3 of Ofmin. Amana, who ran to 
© ſupport him, hen ſhe perceived the laſt Transformation, 
© ruſhed out of the Apartment with the wild Impetuolity of 
© Diſtraction and Deſpair. The; Seraglio was alarmed in a 
Moment; the Body which, was miſtaken for that of C/myn, 
© was examined by the Phyſicians; the Effects of Poiſon, 
© were evident; Amana was immediately ſuſpected, and by 
© the 1 of Shamar, who ſucceeded his Father, ſhe was 

© put to Death.” 

The Story is well kept up to the Dignity of the Eaſtern 
Writings, and the Moral of it is conveyed in the following 
Words with which the Author concludes. 

© Now, therefore, let Virtue ſuffer Adverſity with Pa- 
© tience, and Vice dread to incur the Miſery ſhe would in- 
« fi: for by him who repines at the Scale of Heaven, his 
© own Portion of Good is diminiſhed ; and he who preſump- 
© tuouſly aſſumes the Sword, will turn the Point upon. his 
© own Boſom.” 

Ne. LXXIV. Saturday Fuly 21.—— This Paper contains 
a Letter from a Lady who ſigns herſelf Perdita, in which 
after making the following general Obſervations on Advice, 

Mankind, ſays ſhe, have gone on from Century to 
Century; ſome adviſing others how to act, and ſome 
teaching the Adviſers how to adviſe ; yet very little 
© Alteration has been made in the World. As we muſt all 
© by the Lay of Nature enter Life in Ignorance, we muſt 
© all make our Way through it by the Light of our own 
© Experience, and, for any Security that Advice has been yet 
© able to afford, muſt endeavour after Succeſs at the Hazard 
© of Miſcarriage, and n to do Right by venturing to do 
Wrong. 

« It is, indeed, not ſo frequently to make us good, as to 
* make us wiſe, that our Friends employ the Oſciouſneſs of 
« Counſel ; and among the Rejectors of Advice, who are 
; mentioned by the grave and ſententious with ſo much A- 


6 crimony, you will not ſo often find the vicious and aban- 


* doned, as the pert and the pe tulant, the vivacious and the 


© giddy. 
As the great End of female Education is to get a Hui- 


band, this likewiſe is the general Subject of female Ad- 


vice; 
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© vice; and the dreadful Denunciation againſt thoſe volatile 1 
Girls, who will not liſten patiently to the Lectures of i 
« wrinkled Wiſdom, is, that they will died unmarried, or 1 


« throw themſelves away upon ſome worthleſs Fellow, who N 
vill never be able to keep them a Coach.” 

She proceeds to give an Account of her having improved 
her Fortune and gained the Favour of all her female Viſi- 
tors by liſtening to every Piece of Advice they gave her, and 
at length relates the Succeſs of her following their Inſtruc- 
tion, in the ſubſequent Words, 1 

My Purpoſe, for why ſhould- I deny it, was like that of - Wi 
© other Women, to obtain a Husband of Rank and Fortune f 
« ſuperior to my own ; in this I had the Concurrence of | 
© all thoſe that had aſſumed the Province of directing me: 
© That the Woman was undone who married below herſelf, + 
© was univerſally agreed; and though ſome yentured to aſſert, 
that the richer Man ought invariably to be preferred, and 
© that Money was a ſufficient Compenſation ber a defeRtive 
« Anceſtry ; yet the Majority declared warmly for a Gen- 
© tleman, and were of Opinion that Upſtarts ſhould not be. 
encouraged. 

With Regard to other Qualifications I had an irrecon- 
« cileable Variety of Inſtructions: I was ſometimes told, that 
© Deformity was no Defe& in a Man; and that he who was 
© not cncouraged to intrigue by an Opinion of his Perſon, 
© was more likely to value the Tenderneſs of his Wife: 
© But a grave Widow directed me to chuſe a Man who might 
© imagine himſelf agreeable to me, for that the deformed v 
© were always inſupportably vigilant, and apt to fink into L 
© Sullenneſs, or burſt into Rage, if they found their Wife's | 
Eye wandering for a Moment to a good Face or an hand- j 
© ſome Shape, i 

© They were, however, all unanimous in warning me, | 
© with repeated Caution, againſt all Thoughts of an Union 
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with a Wit, as a Being with whom no Happineſs could ji | 

* poſſibly be enjoyed: Men of every other Kind I was | | | 
© taught to govern, but a Wit was an Animal whom na f | 
© Arts of taming had been yet diſcovered : The Woman i g 


© whom he could once get within his Power, was conſidered 
as loſt to all Hope of Dominion or of Quiet: For he would 
P 3 © detect , 
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© detet Artifice and defeat Allurement, and if once he dif. 

_ © covered any Failure of Conduct, would believe his own 
Eyes, in Defiance of Tears, Careſſes and Proteſtations. 

© In Purſuance of theſe ſage Principles I proceeded to form 

© my Schemes; and while I was yet in the firſt Bloom of 


© Youth, was taken out at an Aſſembly by Mr. Frist. I am 
© afraid my Cheeks glowed, and my Eyes ſparkled; for I 


© obſerved the Looks of all my Superintendants fixed anxiouſly 
© upon me; and I was next Day cautioned againſt him from 
© all Hands, as a Man of the moſt dangerous and formidable 


Kind, who had writ Verſes to one Lady, and then forſaken - 
© her only becauſe ſhe could not read them, and had lam- 


© pooned another for no other Fault than defaming his 
* Siſter. 

Having been hitherto accuſtomed to obey, 1 ventured to 
« diſmiſs Mr. Frist, who happily did not think me worth the 
© Labour of a Lampoon; I was then addreſſed by Mr. 
© Sturdy, and congratulated by all my Friends on the Ma- 
© nors of which I was ſhortly to be Lady: But Sturdy's Con- 
© yerſation was ſo groſs, that after the third Viſit I could en- 
© dure him no longer, and incurred by diſmiſſing him the 
Cenſure of all my Friends, who declared that my Nicety 
© was greater than my Prudence, and that they feared it 


would be my Fate at laſt to be wretched with a Wit. 


* By a Wit, however, I was never afterwards attacked ; 
© but Lovers of every other Claſs, or pretended Lovers, I 
* have often had ; and, notwithſtanding the Advice con- 
« ſtantly given me, to have no Regard in my Choice to my 
own Inclinations, I could not forbear to diſcard ſome for 


Vice, and fome for Rudeneſs, I was once loudly cenſured 


© for refuſing an old Gentleman who offered an enormous 
© Jointure, and died of the Phthiſic a Year aſter; and was 


© ſo bated with inceſſant Importunities, that I ſhould have 


given my Hand to Drone the Stock jobber, had not the 
Fall of Intereſt made him afraid of the Expences of 
© Matrimony. 
© Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage; but miſcar- 
© ried of the main End by treating them according to the 
© Rules of Art which had been preſcribed me: Altilis, an 
old 25 infuſed into me ſo much Haughtineſs and Re- 
: © ſerve, 
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© ſerve, that ſome of my Lovers withdrew themſelves from 
my Frown and returned no more; others were driven 
away by the Demands of Settlement, which the Widow 
FJrapland directed me to make; and I have learned by ma- 
ny Experiments, that to aſk Advice is to loſe Oppor- 
© tunity.” 

Ne LXXV, Tueſday July 24.—lIs a Compariſon be- 
tween the Iliad and S of Homer in * to the 
latter. 

No LXXVI. Saturday July ike a Story of 
Bezaldab Caliph of Egypt, whoſe Son being ſlain by an Arrow 
in hunting, the Caliph inſtantly falls out into Exclamations 
on the Injuſtice of Heaven; but as he is juſt lifting up a 
Dagger to put an End to his own Life, his Hand is ſtopped by 
an Angel, who ſhews him the Incidents related in the fol- 
lowing Words. | 

© Bozaldab opened his Eyes and beheld a I a ſultry 
© and ſolitary Iſland, in the midſt of which ſat a pale mea- 
© ore and ghaſtly Figure: It was a Merchant juſt periſhing 
« with Famine, and lamenting that he could find neither wild 
© Berries nor a ſingle Spring in this forlorn uninhabited De- 
© ſart z and begging the Protection of Heaven againſt the 
« Tygers that would now certainly deſtroy him, ſince he 
© had conſumed the laſt Fuel he had collected to make 
© nightly Fires to affright them, He then caſt a Caſket of 
© Jewels on the Sand, as T rifles of no Uſe ; and crept feeble 
© and trembling to an Eminence, where he was accuſtomed 
© to fit every Evening to watch the ſetting Sun, and to give 
© a Signal to any Ship that might haply approach the 
„Iſland. 

„ Inhabitant of Heaven,” cried Bozaldab, ** ſuffer not 

this Wretch to periſh by the Fury of wild Deals.” 
Peace,“ ſaid the Angel, and obſerve. 

© He looked again, and behold a Veſſel arrived at the 
« deſolate Iſle. What Words can paint the Rapture of the 
* ſtarving Merchant, when the Captain offered to tranſport 
* him to his native Country, if he would reward him with 


half the Jewels of his Casket. No ſooner had this pitileſs 


* Commander received this ſtipulated Sum, than he held a 
* Conſultation with his Crew, and they agreed to ſeize the 
4 | © rem ain» 
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© remaining Jewels, and leave the unhappy Exile in the 
© fame belplcſs and lameniable Condiuon in which they 


© diſcovered him. He wept and trembled, intrantey and im- 


© plored in vain, 

<< Wilt Heaven permit ſuch Injuſtice to be prafliſed,” 
exclaimed Bozaldab? © Look again,“ ſaid the Angel, 
& and behold the very Ship, in which, ſhort ſighted as thou 
art, thou wiſhedſt the Merchant might embark, daſhed 
& jn Pieces on a Rock. Doſt thou not hear the Cries of 
« {nking Sailors? Preſume nut to direct the Governor of 
<« the Univerſe in his Diſpoſal of Events. The Man whom 


& thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary Solitude, 


ce but not by the Method thou wouldſt preſcribe, His Vice 
& was Avarice, by Which he became not only abominable 
e but wretched 3 he fancied forme mighty Charm in Wealth, 


which, like the Wand of Abdiel, would gratify every 


« Viſh and obviate every Fear: This Wealth he has now 
& been taught not only to deſpiſe but abhor : He caſt his 
„ Jewels upon the Sand and confeſſed them to be uſeleſs ; 
& he offered Part of them to the Mariners, and perceived 
them to be pernicious : He has now learnt that they are 


rendered uſcful or vain, good or evil, only by the Situation 


% and Temper of the Poſizflor. Happy is he whom Diſtreſs 
& has taught Wiſdom ! Hut turn thine Hr: to another and 
& more interciting Scene.“ 

„The Caliph inſtantly beheld a magnificent Pulucs; 2— 
dorned with the Statues of his Anceſtors wrought in Jaſ- 
per; the Ivery Doors of which, turning on Hinges of the 
© Gold of Golconda, diſcovered a Throne of Diamonds, ſur- 
© rounded with the Rajas of fifty Nations, and with Ambaſ- 
© {adors in various Habits and of different Complexions; on 
< which fat AMloram, the much lamented Son of Bazaldad, 


| © and by his Side a Princeſs fairer than an Hours. 


&« Gracious Alla! — it is my Son,” cried the Caliph — 
& O let me hold him to my Heart!“ „Thou canſt not 
<« oraſp an unſubſtantial Viſion,” replied the Angel: I 
eam now ſhewing thee what would have been the Deſtiny 


< of thy Son, had he continued longer on the Earth.“ And 


<« why,” returned Bezaldab, was he not permitted to con- 


tiuue? Wiy.4 was not I heres to be a Witneſs of fo 


cc. much 


& much Felicity 2 Power ke % Conſider the Sequel,“ 


0 replied he that dwells in the fifth Heaven. Box aldab look - 


« ed earneſtly, and faw the Countenace of his Son, on 


< which he had been uſed to behold the placid Smile of Sim. 


« plicity and the vivid Bluſhes of Health, now diſtorted with 
© Rage, and now fixed in the Inſenſibility of Drunkenneſs: 
© Tt was again animated with Diſdain; it became pale with 
© Apprehenfion, and appeared to be withered by Intempe- 
© rance 3 his Hands were ſtained with Blood, and he trem- 
© bled by Turns with Fury and Terror: The Palace ſo 
lately ſhining with oriental, Pomp, changed fuddenly into 


© the Cell of a Dungeon, where his Son lay ſtretched out on 


the cold Pavement, gagged and bound, with his Eyes 
put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite Sultana, 
© who before was ſeated by his Side, enter with a Bowl of 
s Poiſon, which ſhe compelled Aberam to drink, and after- 
* wards married the Succeflor to his Throne. 

„ Happy,” ſaid Calec, © is he whom Providence has by the 
« Angel of Death ſnatched from Guilt! From whom that 


Power is with-held, which, if he had poſſeſſed, would ö 


have accumulated upon himſelf yet greater Miſery than it 
« could bring upon others. 

It is enough,” cried Bozaldab, © I adore the inſerutable 
& Schemes of Omniſcience !—From what dreadful Evil has my 
Son been reſcued, by a Death which I raſhly bewailed as 
e unfortunate and premature! A Death of Innocence and 
Peace, which has bleſſed his Memory upon Earth, and 
< tranſmitted his Spirit to the Skies. 

« Caſt away the Dagger,” replied the heavenly Meſſenger, 
* which thou waſt preparing to plunge into thine own Heart. 
% Exchange'Complaint for Silence, and Doubt for Adoration. 
Can a Mortal look down, without Giddineſs and Stupe- 
<« faction, into the vaſt Abyſs of Eternal Wiſdom ? Can a 
Mind that fees not inßnitely, perfectly comprehend any 
<« thing of Objects mutually relative? Can the Channels, 
« which thou commandeſt to be cut to receive the annual 


&© Inundations of thy Nile, contain the Waters of the Ocean? 


Remember, that perfect Happineſs cannot be conferred on 
© a Creature; for perfect Happineſs is an Attribute as incom- 
* municable as perfect Power and Eternity,” 
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Ne Lxxvn. Tueſday, Fuly zt. This is à Letter fem 1 
a young Lady bred up in the Principles of natural Re- 4 
ligion alone, lamenting the ill — ariſing to her * 
from theſe Doctrines. f ſ 
y 
WORLD. & 
No. XXVII- Thurſday July 5. 2 
S on the Aſſemblies at J/hite's Chocolate · Houſe, c. of 
which the Author diſtinguiſhes by the Title of Monaſte- 1 
ries, of the White, Grey, and Scarlet Friars, &c. 80 
Ne. XXVIII. Thurſday July 12. Is an Attempt to prove 9 

that Old Women are the propereſt Objects of Love, and the 
moſt capable of affording the Tranſports of that Paſſion. | es. 
No. XXIX. Thurſday July 19. This contains a Letter 1 
from the Author of N. XVIII. (ſee Mercury May, 5p. 63.) ES 
4 giving an Account of the little Improvement made by his Son "I 
j in his Travels abroad. 4 
5 No. XXX, Thurſday 5 uly 26. Contains two Letters to "I 
] Mr. Fitz- Adam ; the firſt, ſigned Clariſſa, we ſhall give al- "4 
# moſt at length, as follows. "I 
8 «SIR, «1 
x © The Candour which ſhines ſo conſpicuoyſly in your 84 
Writings, the Deference you expreſs towards the literary 18 
| © Productions of Women, and the genteel Turn you give 21 
| to every Stroke of Satire on our Foibles, have encourag- | 
[i ed me to offer a few Female Thoughts on the arbitrary in! 
1 8 © Power of Faſhion ; or, as it is more properly and politely _ Fe 
F © rendered, Taſte. 5-0 
| I am not learned enough to | define the meaning of by 
i © the Word, much leſs am I able to tell you all the dif- N. 
; ſerent Ideas it conveys ; but according to its common Ac- 
; « ceptation, I find that it is applicable to every Affectation * 
© of Singularity, whether in Dreſs, in Building, in Fur- <q 
. niture, or in Diverſions: And the farther we ftray from C1 
Decency or Propriety in this Singularity, the nearer we 4 
approach to Taſ#te. 4 
* The Prevalence of the Chineſe Taſte has been very 5 


*þ umourouly attacked in one of your Papers; and the. 
© greater 
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greatet Prevalence of the Indian Taſte among us Wo- 
men, I mean the Taſte of going uncovered, has been as 
* happily treated in another. But there is a Taſte at pre- 
© ſent totally different from this laſt, the Impropriety of 4 
6 which Call hardly, 1 think, have eſaped your Obſerva- | | FR 


© tion, though it has your Cenſure. It is the Taſte of at- 4 1 
© tending divine Service, and of performing the moſt ſacred FAY 
Duties of our Religion with a Hat on. However trifling p Wo 
«© this may be deemed in itſelf, I cannot but conſider it in 85 f 


© a ſerious Light; and have always, for my Part, refuſed 
© complying with a Faſhion, which ſeems to declare in the 
© Obſervers of it, a want of that awful Reſpect you is due 
© to the Creator from his Creatures. 
© If temporal Monarchs are to be ſerved with an unco- 

« vered Head ; I mean, if the Ceremony of uncovering the 
© Head be conddared and expected by the higher Powers 
© as a Mark of Reverence and Humility ; ſurely Reaſon 
will ſuggeſt that the Supreme over All ſhould be ap- 
« proached and ſupplicated with at leaſt equal Veneration : 
© yet, ſtrange as it may appear to the more thinking Part 


© of our Sex, this uncouth Tafte of being hatted prevails 8 1 
© in almoſt all the Churches in Town and Country; Ma- 1 14 
© trons of ſixty adopting the thoughtleſs Whim of Girls 1 [4 
© in their Teens, and each endeavouring to Countenance the 143 
c other in this idle Tranſgreſſion againſt the Laws of Decency 1 41 
and Decorum. Y 1 5 
The other is from a young Lady complaining of her hav- 15 11 | 
ing been honourably addreſſed by a Gentleman of Senſe and | 1 
Fortune, and left by him without any apparent or even in . 
aſſigned Reaſon. Her Reflections on this too frequent 5 3 | 
but pernicious Practice, are very juſt and deſerving of N | 


— 


Notice. 

The cruelleſt Action, ſays ſhe, that a Man can be 
« guilty of, is the robbing a young Woman of her Affec- 
© tions, with no other Deſign than wantonly to abandon 
© her. And though the Law takes no Cognizance of the 
© Fraud, the Barbarity of it is not leſſened; for where the 
© Proofs of an Injury may be ſuch as the Law cannot 
« poſſibly aſcertain, opeperhaps might overlook if it could, 
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we clai from Honour and Humanity, Protection and 


© Regard. + 

How hateful, Mr. Fitz- Alam, among my own Sex, Peac 
e ig the Character of a Jilt! Vet Men feel not the Pangs thin 
© of diſappointed Love as we do. From Superiority of Won. Fau 
© ſon can reſent the Injury, or from Variety of Em- it v 
6 ploy ments can forget the Trifler who inflicted it. But with and 
© us it otherwiſe; we have no Occupations to call off our on 
Attention from Diſappointment, and no laſting Reſentment Dea 
in our Natures (I ſpeak from Experience) againſt him who _ 


© has betrayed us, 
Let me add a Word more, and I will have done. If tent 
© every Gentleman of rea] Accompliſhments, who has no | 


© ſerious Deſign upon the Heart of a Woman, would avoid I n 
being particular either in Converſation, or in the civil time 
* Offices of Good- breeding, he would prevent many a ſilent n 
Pang and ſmothered Sigh. It is, I am ſure, from a con- the 
© trary Behaviour, that many a worthy young Creature is 72 

offe 


© hurried to her Grave, by a Diſeaſe not mentioned in the , 
Weekly Bills, a broken Heart.“ be j 


e e 2 reer r 8 F ˙ — 
ner — — mi, 85 PPP e N 


f The Author of the Paper, makes the following Remarks duc. 
| on the Story. Con. 
| I cannot diſmiſs this amiable young Lady's Letter, with- pret 
4 out obſerving that the Injuſtice it 8 of will ad- hou 
4 © mit of the higheſt Aggravation, if we conſider that it is ture 
Fl not in human Prudence to guard againſt it. In Caſes of Lea 
Fi Seduction the Frail- one liſtens to her Paſſions, and not mer 
© her Reaſon ; it is here that the Paſſions are oftentimes di- 7 
| | _ © refted by Reaſon ; and a Woman is made miſerable for ever, of | 
= * by liſtening to an Offer of being virtuouſly happy. dai] 
4 . ticu 
þ MONIT OR. | wa 
5 ft. . | ( 
| | per: 

HE Monitor having opened his Paper with the two Rec 

N following Paragraphs, in regard to the Inſpector. the 

An Incident is to be related, that will draw Tears from D 

ſome fair Eyes, The Inſpector died on Saturday. He had been Rer 

converſing with his Friends as uſual, and funk at once into as c 


his Chair, without Pain or Sickneſs.” How con 
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However he had lived,. he made a — . and ſo 
peace be to his Aſhes. If thoſe, who think they ſaw ſome- 
thing good in the Man, though they were not blind to his: 


Faults, might be permitted to make a Requeſt in his Favour, 
it would be, that as he died, he may be buried, in Peace 


and Silence: That he who felt ſtrongly the Inſults committed 
on the Corpſe, of Mrs, Oſborne, might not after his own, 
Death be cut up and mangled, by Hands more butcherly 
than Surgeons.“ 

He — to give . of himſelf and his In- 
tentions, which he. cloſes in the following Manner. 

I am an old Fellow, and have ſcen a great deal; and tho? 

I may be often in the wrong, yet I love to talk. Three 
times a Week the Public, ſo long as they accept them fa- 
vourably, ſhall ſee my Sentiments on Men and Things in 
the London Daily Advertiſer : And as old People are apt to 
give Advice, I ſhall call myſelf the Monitor. I ſhall always 
offer my Counſel, whether it be liked ar no: And ſhall often 
be jocoſe, for I am naturally chearful; and ſometimes intro- 
duce. an old Man's Story, If I am ever ſevere, it will be 
conſidered only as the Frowardneſs of Age: For I do not 
pretend to be without its Faults or Follies, In one thing, 
however, I ſhall diveſt myſelf of thoſe Prejudices that na- 
. turally attend my Time of Life, by giving other People 
Leave to ſpeak as well as myſelf; and I beg it may be re- 
membered, that I ſet out with requeſting a Correſpondence. 

Fuly 4.—In this Paper the Monitor obſerves on the Fallacy 
of many of the Advertiſements and Articles of News, which 
daily preſent themſelves in our News Papers, and more par- 
ticularly with Reſpect to the Puffings of Quack Medicines, 
&c. In regard to which, amongſt ochers, he has the follow- 
ing humerous Remarks. 

One Thing indeed ſtartled me, in the Face of the Pa- 
pers. themſeives, I had read for very many Years, the 
Recommendation of a Medicine for Paralytic Complaints, 
the Preamble of which began with, Never wwe Nervous 
D:ſeafes ſo frequent as at preſent : And although the infallible 
Remedy had been uſed with ſuch Succeſs, and {a univerfally 
as the Author ' aſſured us, in all that Lime, the beit Lise 
continued in the ſame Words. 
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On exprefling my Satisfaction at the Conduct of a certain 
Officer, as celebrated in a long Paragraph of one of the 
Papers of that Day, I was informed the Man was going to 
be tried for Cowardice by a Court-Martial : And when I de- 
clared my Intention of purchaſing a certain Treatiſe, the 
Advertiſement of which took up a Column and an Half, and 
had the Appearance of a Maniſfſta, a good-natured Stranger 


ſmiled at my Folly, and told me the Book was Waſte-Paper, 


but the Publiſher had a Share in the Journal. 
I was aſhamed of my Inexperience in all theſe Matters 


but till T could not help expreſſing how much I was con- 


cerned at the Accounts I read of the Depredations in the 


Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; of the Loſs of Ships, and Cargoes, 


repeated, and innumerable. On this, an honeft Broker 
fhook his Head, and told me, I ſhould ſoon ſee Advertiſe- 


ments for a Sale of Logwood,” 


July 5, Contains a Letter to the Author, from a 
young Lady, intreating his Interceſſion to reconcile her to a 
Father, whom ſhe deſcribes as having been over indulgent to 
her in moſt Reſpects, but who is now implacable in his Re- 
ſentments, for her having married againſt his Conſent, — 
The following Obſervations on her Caſe by the Monitor are 


deſerving of Notice. 


Much more is to be ſaid for this unhappy Lady than ſhe 


imagines. In giving up her Pretenſions to Forgiveneſs, ſhe 


has pleaded her Cauſe irrefiſtibly. I ſhall not only requeſt her 
Father to pardon her, but pronounce it as my abſolute Sen- 
tence that it is his Duty : For the Fault is ſo much his, that 
he can have no Right to blame her. 

That Affection which ſhe ſpeaks of, far from leaving her 
no Excuſe, gives her the greateſt in the World. She had 


been uſed to be forgiven, and why ſhould ſhe not ſuppoſe the 
ſame Submiſſion that always had, always would be received 
with Favour ? That Authority which- ſhe underſtood to have 


been neceſſary at the Time it was employed, when ſhe was 
grown up, was neceſſary ſooner. The Fault has been in that 
very Indulgence, which ſhe ſpeaks of during her Infancy ; 
and it is a general and a great one. 

Authority and AﬀeCtion are. the two Principles on which 


Parents build their Expectations of Obedience from their 


Children; 
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_ Children; but if they ſhew all their Love at one Time, and 
all their Power at another, both will be ineffectual. Nor is 
this all to be obſerved z for the Method they employ exactly 


miſplaces them: They accuſtom Children to be uncontrouled 


when they ſhould eſtabliſh their Obedience: And they at- 
tempt that afterwards at an Age, when it is impoffible it 
ſhould be perfect. 

Fuly 7.—Relates an Interview between the Monitor and a 
Philoſopher whom he met in Hẽde- Part, dreſt in à very 
plain but decent Habit, whom he afterwards finds to be a 
Man of Fortune, and who gives the following Account of 
himſelf. 

«© Stranger, ſaid he, you will perhaps compaſſionate a 2 
Perſon of my Age ſo ill cloathed and ill lodged, for I have 
fept where you firſt ſaw me; and when jou hear it is not 
from Neceſſity, you will wonder. It is very long ſince I began 
to know, that he who ſacrificed Splendour to Liberality gained 
by the Exchange. I found it always Pleaſure ; but if Cuſ- 
tom has at length carried me ſo far, that Health, Content, 
and Virtue are Advantages, as they ſurely are, fingly ſuperior 
to the Indulgencies of Appetite, I have made a glorious 
Purchaſe, 


This Habit keeps me warm, as well as if it were em- 
broidered : The free Air gives me Strength and Spirit, while 


they languiſh who breathe only the perfumed Smoak of ſome 
magnificent Apartment. The Lark that wakes the Morning 
with his Song, carries my Soul with him up to the Heavens; 
nor can all the Minſtrelſy of Art, compare with the Evening 
Concert of ſome undiſturbed Thicket. The Water of that 
Spring, walk with me, Sir, and taſte it, excels the higheſt fla- 
voured Wines, for it is pure: I am not tempted to drink more 
of it than Nature calls for, and no Headach follows; nor 
while I drink it from my Hat, will I ſuppoſe the emboſſed 
Cup or figured Chryſtal, could add any thing to its 
dweetneſs. 

Were it not in my Power to obtain theſe Things, there 
might be Affectation in deſpiſing them; but you ſhall know it 
is: I pity thoſe who place a Value upon them; but there are 
Men I pity more; thoſe who becauſe they want them, ſuppoſe 
they 
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they are unhappy, To be rich, we ſhould reduce: our 


End of adding to our Poſſeſſions. 
— — Lee what is done with the Remainder 
of taking there are enough to tell you. Viſit the Coun- 


try where I was born, perhaps you know it, Kent; and you 


will hear of me. You will find there, vr happy 
Tradeſmen, made ſuch by my Bounty : Innocent * . 
trious Peaſants, married and ſupported in = — be 
from my ſuperfluous Rents: And Infants educate 5 0 
aged and infirm furniſhed with the Neceflaries of their de- 


clining Lives, from the ſame Fund. Theſe lift an hundred 


heard, Be- 
| Day in Prayer for me, and they are he: 
— Happineſs of which Man is capable, in myſelf 
— ke all theirs: And would to Heaven that ſome of 
3 


thoſe, who might with Juſtice envy me, would follow the 
7 


TG. = — This Paper gives a Detail of the FOB de- 


d to the deceaſed 
different Kinds of People in regar 

Ne — the firſt ſetting out of the Monitor; together 
= * further Account of the Plan propoſed to be follow- 


ed by the latter. 
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DisszxTATION on the Principle of a Minimum is 
Action, | 


(Continued from P. 197.) 
N our laſt, we gave ſome Account of the firſt Part of 


what had been done by other Writers before M, 
Maupertuis, in regard to this Principle, and laid down 


in Brief the Diſtinction of that great Man's Opinion from 


thoſe of all that went before him, In this, we ſhall 
preſent our Readers with an Abſtract of the ſecond Part, 
which is entitled, An Examination of Mr. Profeſſor Koenig's 
Diſſertation, inſerted in the Acta Eruditorum of Leipſic, for 
the Month of March 1751. 

This Part of the Work is intended to be a full Anſwer 
to all the Objections, made by Profeſſor Koenig againſt ML. 
Maupertuis Principle, —— Theſe Objections he ſucceſſive- 
ly ſtates and replies to, ſingly; and we ſhall endeavour 
to give ſome Account of each in the Order they ſtand in 
the Piece itſelf. | 

Firſt then, M. Koenig is alarmed to find that the Doc- 
trine of living Fcrc2s, may ſuffer from theſe new Principles 
condemns the Followers of Leibnitz, and even Leibnitz him- 
ſelf, for not having been ſufficiently careful in the Deſence 
of that Doctrine; and is highly diſpleaſed with thoſe great 
Men, for having ſuppoſed it applicable only to the Motions of 
Bodies, and rejected it in the State of Egilibrium 
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242 The London Monthly Mercury, 
He looks on himſelf, as bound to maintain the Rights of 
this Doctrine, and thinks it poſſible to prove, that not only 
the whole of Mechanics, but of Statics and Hydroſtatics, 
are founded thereupon, and that it entirely deſtroys M. Mau- 
pertui- Principle. 

He lays it down as a Maxim, and lays Claim to it as 
a Diſcovery of his own, that all Caſes of Equilibrium may 
with Succeſs be deduced from the Doctrine of living Forces, 
»—— He conſiders every Body, or Syſtem of Bodies out 


of a State of Equilibrium, in ſuch a Situation, that the ſe- 


veral actuating Forces do not deſtroy each other, the ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence of which is Motion, and then ſeeks 
out by the Laws of Mechanics the State in which that Mo- 
tion will ceaſe, and, with great Addreſs, concludes that State 
to be an Equilibrium, 

This Principle M. Euler rallies M. Koenig upon, with con- 
ſiderable Humour, willingly allowing him the Honour of 
being the firſt Diſceverer, that, i the Motion is No- 


thing, there is no Motion, and that, in a State of Equilibrium, 


where there is no Motion, there is alſo no living Force. 

This Principle, ſays M. Euler, of the Nullity of living 
Force, (ſo the Inventor calls it) will undoubtedly have 
Place in every State of Balance, nor can there be brought 
any Caſe of Equilibrium, in which the actuating Forces 
produce a living Force, ſince from the very Nature of an 
Equilibrium all Motion is excluded. By this Prin- 
ciple then, the State of Equilibrium will be in every 
Caſe diſcoverable, when, having well examined all the 


order to find the -living Force, the Value of that 
Force is found to be nothing. And there can 
certainly be no more certain Sign of a Balance xequired, 
than the Abſence of Motion, wherewith the Nullity of 
living Forces is neceſſarily united.“ 

M. Euler from thence proceeds to ſhew, that, allow- 


ing this Principle all the Merit, and all the Force its Au- 


thor can pretend to give it, it can do no kind of Pre- 
judice to that of M. Maupertuis, ſince the former propoſes 
no more than to determine by his Principle the common 
Caſes of Starics, and as all theſe Caſes may be deduc'd 

| with 


actuating Forces according to mechanical Principles, in 
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with a wonderful Facility from M. Maupertuis Principle of 
Equilibrium, it only proves the thorough Agreement of that 
Principle with the Rules of Statics, and alſo with M. Xeenig's 
Principle itſelf; and indeed the principal Difference between 
them conſiſts in this, viz, that by M. Maupertuis's Prin- 
ciple, every poſſible Caſe of Equilibrium may be ſolved 

with the greateſt Eaſe, and frequently with much greater 
Expedition than by the received Precepts of Statics ; whereas 
M. Koenig's Principle not only leads us very frequently into 

great Circumlocutions, but often is incapable of even any 
Application at all, Moreover, in the one, every State 
of Equilibrium is determined by the Properties of a Minimum, 
in the other by the Nullity of living Force; where it is 

clear that the Quantity, which according to one Principle is 

a Minimum, muſt be extremely different from that, which 

according to the other is = o, it being impoſſible, even ac- 

cording to M. Koenig's own Confeſſion, that in every Caſe of 

Equilibrium, the ſame Quantity ſhould be a Minimum and 

= 0. — For if that could happen, all his Objections muſt 

vaniſh ex facto. 

Now altho' according to the Principle of ts Minima Actia, 
the Action is eſtimated by the Product of the Space into the 
Velocity, and this Product ſeems not greatly different from 
the Idea of a living Force, it is notwithſtanding deduced from 
a Conſideration extremely different from that whereby M. 
Koenig determines his living Force, which is evident from the 
different Explication of theſe two Authors of the Action of 
the Lever; in which Caſe the Action, as determined by M. 
Maupertuis plainly becomes a Minimum, but does not vaniſh : 
Whereas the living Force, ſuch as M. Kvenig defines it, in- 
conteſtably vaniſhes. —— Now as the Truth is equally de- 
duced from both, it is evident that M. Maupertuis's Idea of 
Action, and M. Koenig's living Force, muſt be two very dif- 
ferent Principles. 

M. Euler then proceeds in the following Words to ſet forth 
the Difference between theſe two Principles. 

In order to know the better the Difference which there 
is to be found between the Eftimation of the Action and 
that of the living Force, it is neceſſary to examine both 
attentively.— In che Eſtimation of the living Force, 
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244 The London Monthly Mercury, 
according to M. Kaenig, a Syſtem, of Bodies is conſidered 


5 as out of a State of Counterpoiſe, and from a Calculation 
of the Motion produced by the actuating Forces, the true 
living Force produced thereby is. diſcovered. But in the 
Way of eſtimating the Action, (a) the Sem of Bodies is 
© taken in a State of Balance, a Motion is conceiv'd to be im- 
* preſſed on it by ſome external Force; in this Motion is ſought 
© the Space wherein the Intenſity of each Force has been increaſed 
© or diminiſhed, or ſubNiituting equivalent Weights inſtead of 
© the impreſſed Forces, the Motion of each is examined, and 
© the Velocity wherewith it is moved; after which, multiplying 


Lo 


* 


© each Weight by the Space it runs through, and by the Velocity 


© wherewith it moves, the Sum of theſe Products is to be taken 
fer the Quantity of Action. Now the Subject of En- 
gquiry, here, is not the true Velocity of each Weight, 
© but only their relative Velocities; for which Reaſon, altho' 
© otherwiſe the Spaces are proportional to the Velocities, 
* theſe Products ought not to be called living Forces, and 
the Idea of the Action ought to be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed from that of the living Force; and it is no wonder, 
that ſince theſe two Principles have ſo different an Origin, 
© and that the Conſiderations deduced from them are fo 
© entirely different, they ſhould alſo differ ſs much in their 
© Application, and that in the ſame Caſes wherein the liv- 
© ing Force vaniſhes, the Action ſhould become a Minimum 
and ſubſiſt. There is alſo the greater Neceſſity of taking 
© Care of confounding theſe two Principles, and ſtill more 
© ſo of ſetting them in Oppoſition to each other, be- 
* cauſe, as has been already obſerved, M. Koenrg's Principle 
© is applicable only to a ſmall Number of Caſes of Eguili- 
© brium, whilſt M. Maupertuis' is of wonderful Service, not 
© only in determining every poſſible Cafe of Equilibrium, 
but in finding the Curves deſcribed by Bodies attracted 


towards any given Numbers of Centres, — Very ſignal 
| Ad- 


(a) This Paſſage which we have printed in /ta/ics, in order to 
render it more conſpicuous, gives the fulleſt Account of M. Mas- 
pertuis Principle that can be given, without referring immediately 
to analytical Calculations, which M. Euler has carefully avoided 
to apply to, as he ſeems to have intended this Piece more fos 
general Readers, that for the Adepts in Science, 
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© Advantages, wherein M. Koeniy's Principle is entirely de- 
ER” | 

M. Euler next enters into an Examination of a Lea 
produced by Profeſſor Neenig, with a Defign to deſtroy M. 
Maupertuis Syſtem, ——In this Lemma, he ſpeaks of the 
Sem of an inert Line formed of equal Maſſes attrafted to- 
wards ſome Centre by Forces, which at different Diſtances from 
that Centre, vary in any manner whatſoever, and feeks for 
Inveſtigation of the living Force which will be produced by 
the ſoliciting Forces, throughout the whole inert Line, whilft it is 
moving towards any neighbouring Situation. 

M. Euler ſhews, that this Lemma, according to the Man- 
ner in which it is worded, ought to have, and is intended 
by its Author to paſs on the World as having, the greateſt 
Univerſality, and to be applicable to every poſſible Caſe ; 
that the inert Line ſhould be either a right or curve Line 
indifferently, the Diſtances between the Maſſes which com- 
poſe it, equal or unequal, and its Motion in any Direction 
whatſoever, — Whereas, this is ſo far from being the Caſe, 
that the Demonſtation annexed to the Propofition can be 
true, only when the Line is a right one, the Diſtances of 
the Particles exactly equal, and the Motion of the Line not 
only confined to its own Direction, but to a Space equal 
to that of one of the Intervals between the Particles, fo 
that each Particle muſt exactly occupy the Place of its ad- 
jacent one. — By which means, the Propoſition becomes 
moſt exceſſively limited, and the Principle deduced from it, 
of no kind of Weight for the Purpoſe intended by it, of 
deſtroying that of M. Maupertuis. As to the Corollaries 
added to this Lemma, M. Euler charges the Profeſſor very 
ſtrongly with having ſtolen them from him, even without 
underſtanding- or having examined them; and ſhews, that 
ſo far from having any thing to do with the Subject of 
the preceding Propoſition, they abſolutely contradict and 
confute it, as according to them the ſame Quantities be- 
come a Minimum, which by the Lemma muſt be found 
equal to Nothing. 

He then concludes, with greatly rallying the Profeſſor 
on his ſublime Logic, which, he ſays, however well adapted 
to metaphyſical Diſquiſitions, can have no Place in mere 
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him to deſcend to more intelligible Inveſtigations by which 
he hopes in Time to gain Improvement, but in the mean 


while declares, that he ſhall continue to make uſe of the. 
more evident Principles of M. Maupertuis. 


To theſe two Diſſertations, is added an 3 in 
Anſwer to an Appeal of M. Kyenig's, publiſhed after the 
printing of the foregoing. 

In this Appendix, he charges M. Koenig with want of 


Integrity, in having firſt poſitively aſſerted the Fragment 


of the Letter, whereon this Diſpute was originally founded, 
to be written by Leibnitz, and addreſſed to Hermannus, and 


afterwards going ſo far from that Aſſertion as to confeſs, 


that there was no kind of Certainty, in regard to the Origin 
of the Letter, or of the Perſon to whom it was written, 


— He ſhews the Abſurdity of continuing to accuſe M. 


Maupertuis, with having taken his Principle from s' Graveſ- 
ande, for as s'Graveſande pretends not his Propoſitions to 
be applicable to any.other Caſe than the Colliſion of non- 
elaſtic Bodiez, * what, ſays he, can be more impudent than 
© to aſſert, that from ſuch a Propoſition was taken an uni- 
< verſal Principle, which extends to all Changes which can 
© happen in Motion, and to every State of Counterpoiſe. 
And laſtly, he charges him with a falſe Quotation, and a till 
falſer Demonſtration deduced from it, viz. that * it is not true 
© that the Minimum of u.. Action differ from that of the living 

Forces 

The whole of this Work is written with great Spirit, and 
ſeems to evince in the Author, a very deep Knowledge in 
the Subject he treats on; yet very frequently runs into 
that Kind of ungentleman-like Abuſe, which were it leſs 
common amongſt Men of Learning, would have the Ap- 


pearance of a Want of more rational Arguments. 


As the following Piece is on a Subject of conſiderable Import- 
ance, treated on by a Man of as great Genius as Learning, and 
may not perhaps fall into the Hands of our Readers by any 
others means, we ſhall preſent them with a Tranſlation of 
it at length, 
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A DISCOURSE which carried the Prize of this Year in the 
Academy of the Jeux Floraux, on the following Queſtion, 
how far the Sciences are indebted to the Belles Lettres. By 
M. L'Abbe Foręſt of Thoulouſe, Batchelor of the Sorbonne. 


Omnes artes qne ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam 
commune vinculum. Cicer. pro Archia. 


Rim ue long que la ſuperflu, Lamothe. 


HE Spirit of Analyſis and Calculation appears to reign 

with ſo unbounded an Empire in this preſent Age, that 
every Branch of Study which relates not to the more ab- 
ſtruſe and exact Sciences, ſeems to be generally eſteem'd 
as uſeleſs, Even the Study of the Belles Lettres ſuffers 
from ſo dangerous an Opinion. And in order to attack 
them with the leſs Difficulty, the Puerility and Trifling- 
neſs of ſome of their Followers are laid to their Charge, 
without remembring how much they have already done, 
and what they are ſtill able to do in Favour of all the 
Sciences. Fatal Forgetfulneſs ! which the Learned themſelves 
ought ſurely to endeavour to prevent, ſince it infallibly tends 
to plunge us once again in Barbariſm, 

But let us not deſpair, So long as the Belles Lettres 
ſhall continue to have Diſciples zealous to reclaim their 
Rights, and learned Tribunals to avenge their Quarrels, 
all the Darts of their Enemies ſhall fall without Effect. 
In vain ſhall they reproach them with confining them- 
ſelves to a ſuperficial Knowledge of good Authors, and an 
acquired Habit of judging an harmonious Verſe, or well- 
turned Period; and with being fit for nothing but to amuſe 
our Youth, and to relax them from more ſerious Occu- 
pations. But ſuch Reproaches far more degrade thoſe 
who make them, than the Art which they attack. 

What Injury would it do to Geometry to give it out, 
that the whole of its Art conſiſts in the Menſuration of 
Lines and Surfaces ? Who would not ſee at once, that 
theſe Lines and Surface are, with reſpe& to Geometry, only 
as a kind of reſting Places, in the tireſome Road of Truth 
which it purſues, Periods and Expreſſions are, to the 
Man of Letters, what Lines and Circles are to the Geo- 
metrician. 
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248 We London Mont hij Mercury, 
and Juſtice of Reaſoning are the firſt and ſole Foundation 
of the Operations of them both“. 

Let then the Detractors of polite Literature look up to 
its Original, let them conſider the Multiplicity of intereſt- 
ing Objects it includes, and from thence regain for it the 
Eſteem and Gratitude which it deſerves from them; but 
frequently, incapable of eſtimating the real Worth of fine 
and delicate Beauties, they rather chuſe to endeavour at de- 

reci ting them, than ſtrive to know or cultivate them, and 
000 to ſacrifice any thing to their Graces, in order to 
bring all Things under a Subjection to their Methods, to 
their Rules and Compaſſes, —— Blind or ungrateful as 
they are, let them learn this, and not forget for ever, that 
the reading of the Hiſtorians, Orators, and Poets, neceſſa- 
rily diſpoſes all the Faculties of the Mind to the Study of 
the Sciences; that without the Helps of Language, Criti- 
ciſm, and Hiſtory, they would have been till in the dark; 
and that in ſhort, they are ſolely indebted for the Rapidity 
of their Progreſs, to that Art of printing with Elegance and 
Accuracy, which pertains to the Belles Lettres alone, 

Imagination, Memory, and Reflection are the principal 
Faculties, which ought to be lock'd cn as the primum mo- 
| bile of all the Operations of the human Soul, and as the 
Source of all it's Knowledge. —— Were it to be reduced to 
thoſe Ideas alone which comes to it by the Senſest, it would 
loſe entirely the Uſe of all it's innate Faculties, if they were 
not 


If it is true, as cannot be doubted, that Orators and Poets 
ſuc uld have a full Com mind of all the Powers which can touch 
the human Heart, and that they ought to adapt every Part of their 
Works to the ſeveral Senſations they would there excite ; if it js 
true, that a dramatic Piece, deſigned as much for the Improvement 
as the Amuſement of the Public, requires in the Art of manag- 
ing the Paſſions and Follies of Mankind, as many Combinations 
of diſtant ard oppoſite Things as does the Reſolution of the moſt 
difficult Problems, muſt it not neceſſarily be concluded, that the 
Poet and Orator, in order thus to make themſelves Maſters of the 
Hearts ard Diſpoſitions of Men, muſt purify their Reaſon, and 
form their Judgmerts cn Principles as folid, and by Reflections 
as extenſive as the Geometrician, who diſcovered the Principles 
of Motion in Bedies, calcu'ates its Efforts, and who ſeems to exer- 
tc his Mind entirely on the Properties of Matter. 

+ Sce Loche on Human Underfianding. | 
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not to be put in early Exerciſe by eaſy and agreeable Objects, 
likely to ſtir up it's Attention, and which, unfolding by 
Degrees it's Powers, inſenſibly prepare it for the more labo- 
rious Buſineſs of the Sciences. 

But 'tis in the Belles Lettres only that theſe Objects can be 
found; the amuſing Variety of Hiſtory, the impetuous or 
pathetic Emotions raiſed by Eloquence, the ſweet delightful 
Harmony of Poetry, the lively and affecting Strokes, and 
the ſimple and ſtriking Beauties, of which ſuch vaſt Profuſion 
may be met with in every Branch of polite Literature, are 
the moſt likely Charms to render us attentive, and the moſt 
ſpeedy Means of ſtoring us with a Variety of Signatures and 
Ideas, | 
There have been Inſtances, I muſt confeſs, of ſome im- 
patient and intrepid Geniuſes who have directed their firſt 
Steps in the vaſt Carrier of Science, without any of theſe Aſ- 
ſiſtances, and who have, nevertheleſs, not only attained to 
the utmoſt Extent of it, but even enlarged it's Limits. 
But ought the ſucceſsful Flight of the rapid and intrepid 
Eagle, who at firſt taking Wing ſoars quite to Heaven, en- 
courage every little Fluttcrer to make the like adventurous 
Attempt ? Nay, may we not preſume, that theſe extra- 
ordinary Geniuſes migh. ſtill have carried their Diſcoveries 
further, had they began with the Study of the Belles Lettres ? 
— Be that however as it may, let us form a Judgment from 
Experience, and from the Character of the Commonalty of 
Mankind, and we ſhall find, that though there may be here 
and there one, who, favour'd by Heaven, may prove even 
at firit capable of a ſtrong Application, and who may be 
puſhed forward, and ſtrengthened by the Obſtacles he meets 
with ; yet almoſt all would fink under the Weight of thoſe 


Obſtacles, and therefore require a gradual Management of 


their-Geniuſes, and to have their fugitive Attention kept in, 
as it were, by Surprize. | 

If then, before we had eſſay'd our Powers on Subjects 
within our Reach, before we had treaſured in our Minds 
a ſufficient Number of Ideas and their Signatures, we ſhould 
have the Temerity to ſhew ourſelves upon the ſandy Field 
of the Sciences; their Dryneſs, and their whimſical Lan- 
guage would either form no Connection of Ideas at all in 
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us, or form it in ſo light a manner as to be eaſily effaced z_ 
ſo that, being very ſoon deprived of them, we ſhould ex- 
hauſt ourſelves in falſe Combinations, and vague Conſequen- 
ces drawn therefrom, and become, in ſhort, an eaſy Prey 
to every kind of Error. How many Geniuſes have 
been thus extinguiſhed, for want of a Nutriment ſuitable 
to their Diſpoſition, and from not having been previouſly 
prepared for the heavy Accuracy of the Sciences, by the 
more attractive Objects of polite Learning, which alone are 
able to fix our Attention without any Endeavours on our 
own Side. 

As ſoon as ever this is fixed, we ſhall find ourſelves eaſily . 
capable of recalling to our Minds together with our Ideas, 
the Siznatures which are united thereto, whereby their Con- 
nection become ſo ſtrong, that it cauſes to ſubſiſt, even in 
the Abſence of Objects, the Impreſſions which they have 

occaſioned. Our Imagination, and our Memory beginning 

to exerciſe themſelves thus, the Signatures which the one 
recals, and the Ideas which the other awakens, draw the 

Soul out of that kind of Numbneſs wherein it languiſh- 
ed, and give it the Faculty of reflecting, that is to ſay, 
to reperuſe it's Ideas, and to diſtinguiſh, combine, and mo- 
dify them as it pleaſes, 

But in order to become more ſenſible in what . 
the reading of Hiſtorians, Orators, and Poets diſpoſes us to 
the Study of the Sciences, let us in ſome meaſure diſcloſe 
the Nature of their Art. 

What is Hiſtery? but the Picture of every thing moſt in- 
tereſting in regard to Religion and Laws, the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of People, the Succeſſion and Revolution of Em- 
pires, and the Riſe and Progreſs of Arts and Sciences. — 
- Now a Picture of this Kind feeds our natural Curioſity; ex- 
tends, almoſt unknown. to ourſelves, the Sphere of our Ideas; 
and cauſes us to acquire more general Views, and diſcover 
an Infinity of Objects with their Relatives, whoſe Com- 
bination renders us more acceſſible to any Thing new, and 
more capable of comprehending a Variety of Ideas at once 
without confounding them, _ 

When the Hiſtorian preſents us with a Fact clearly dif- 
cuſſed, and with A unfolds the dark Plaits of Policy, 

Wwe 


we ſhall learn with him to riſe from Effects to Cauſes, to 
trace up Conſequences from their Principles, and to conſider 
all Beings in their mutual Relations to each other. If he 
draus the Character of an Hero; if he faithfully ſets forth to 
our View his Virtues and his Vices, his Succeſſes and his 


Failures, we, by little and little, accuſtom ourſelves, leading 


our Judgment towards the Actions of Men, and penetrating 
into the ſecret Motives which animate them, to compare, 
and eſtimate them, and from thence to reaſon on the moſt 
complicated Subjects, and the more eaſily to diſtinguiſh 
Truth from Falſhood. — What full Employment, what Ex- 
tent, and what an Opening to the Sciences, do not ſuch 


Operations give to the Mind; yet does it not acquire leſs by 


the Study of Eloquence or Poetry. 

The Poet, whoſe End it is to join Inſtruction with Amuſe- 
ment, ſpares no Pains to captivate our Imaginations at one 
Time, by the Tracts of a Fire that diſcloſes the lively 
Tranſport which inſpires it, at another by a faithful Imitation 


of Nature, ſometimes by agreeable Sentiments, and at others 


by ingenious Fictions. 6 

The Orator who ſtrives to move in order to perſuade, diſ- 
cloſes for that Purpoſe all the Myſteries of his Art 
bold Figures, ſmiling Images, the Sport of the Paſſions, he 
makes the proper Uſe of to pleaſe and to affect. 

Yet would be it with Difficulty that either of them would 
attain the deſired Purpoſe of inſinuating Truth into our 
Minds, if they did not form ſenſible Paintings of them, if 
they did not more eſpecially attach themſelves to charming 
our Ears by the Beauty, Harmony and Numbers of their 
Expreſſion: Tis by this Means they prejudice our Diſguſts, 
govern the Weakneſs of our Minds, and procure for them 
a Facility of conceiving the Things they would expreſs, 

In Proportion to the increaſe of this Facility, what we 
read becomes imprinted more deeply in our Memory; we 
gain, without perceiving it, an Habitude of dividing or 
reuniting our Ideas: Our Minds become more ſuſceptible 
of taking any Form; they are gradually embolden'd to 
follow the ſenſible or ſecret Order of the Works of the 
Poet, or the Orator; for their particular Steps are not al- 
ways ſo manifeſt as thoſe of the Geometrician, but are 
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frequently concealed under the external Appearance of a 
perfect -:cedom, and our Curioſity is only the more ſtrong. 
ly excited thereby. Does the Delicacy of a particular 
Thought at firſt eſcape our Notice ? We are obliged, in 
order to conceive and comprehend its Truth, to conſider 
it in every Point of View, and by endeavouring thus to 


find its Beauty, acquire that Diſcernment and Sagacity ſo 


neceſſary in the Study of the Sciences: Whilſt our Reaſon 
by this means rectifies itſelf, and becomes more acute. — The 
Taſte and Paſſions of Mankind have a Logic of their own; 
but its Principles and Operations are harder to lay hold on 


and purſue, than thoſe of philoſophical Logic ; — For which 


Reaſon, when our Mind has been uſed to exerciſe itſelf on 
Matters of Taſte, it acquires a greater Dexterity for hand- 
ling the Weapons of Philoſophy. "Tis evident, that 
our Imagination thus becomes the ſtronger and more ex- 


tended ; But let not that be looked upon as hurtful to the 


Sciences: That Time is now no more, when it was look'd 


on as the oppoſite to Truth; and we are glad to find a 
learned Writer of the firſt Diſtinction overcome this Pre- 
judice “. | 
© Imagination (ſays he) acts not leſs forcibly in the Geo- 
© metrian who creates, than in the Poet who invents.— 
© The former has as great Occaſion for it in the analyſing 
© and unfelding, as the latter in the compoſing and adorning 
of his Subject,” | 
The Facility, in ſhort, which it has of awakening our 
Perceptions even in the Abſence of Objects, and of taking 
certain Qualities from ſome to adon others with them, in- 
vites and diſpoſes us to reconcile the moſt diſtant and oppoſite 
Ideas, and furniſhes Materials for RefleRion, which in it's 
Turn reacting on the Memory, and even on the Imagination, 
concurs in concert therewith to give us a Power of conſidering 
to the very Bottom of our Thoughts ; of penetrating and 
piercing to the Root of "Truths ; of reducing Facts to their 
general Connections, and uniting them together by the Force 
of their Analogies ; of examining into, and comparing the 
Progreſs of Nature in all her great Operations; and laſtly, 
of 
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of running thro? and bringing to Perfection the innumerable 
Branches of all the Sciences, 

Tis then to theſe intereſting Parts of polite Literature, Hi- 
ſtory, Poetry and Eloquence, that it is reſerved to form Man 
whilſt he has, as we may ſay, only the Organs of Life; they 
new-mould him, lay in him the Seeds of a Crowd of Ideas 
proportioned to his Weakneſs, extend by Exerciſe all the Fa- 
culties of his Soul, and introduce him thus into that mag- 
nificent School, where he hears the Voice of Plato's, Ariſ- 
totles, Plinys, Bacons, and Leibnitzes ; yet ſtill theſe Voices, 
forcible as they are, would be to him only a vain unmeaning 
Sound, ſo long as he continued ignorant of their Language, 
or was out of a Condition of knowing the Value of their 
Leſſons by theſe Methods of Criticiſm, and the Hiſtory of 
every Science. 

The Sciences were at firſt in a Kind of Lethargy, and 
their Perfection is the Reſult of the Reflections of the ſub- 
limeſt Genius's of every Age and Nation. — The Labours 
of theſe great Men ought then to ſerve as a Foundation for 
our Study; and the Point where they have ſtopt, ſhould 


point out to us that from whence we ſhould proceed®. But 


how could we eſtabliſh ſuch a Commerce, ſo neceſſary to 


make us profit by them, if we were not familiar with thoſe 


Tongues wherein they wrote ? 

Of all thoſe which have been in Uſe ſince the Age of 
Homer, there is none whereto the Sciences are more indebted 
than to the Language of the Greeks, whether it were becauſe 
they cultivated them with the greateſt Succeſs, or becauſe 
that Language bears away the Prize from every other, by 
it's Energy, Accuracy and Fullneſs, 


The 


Were we thoroughly to examine all the Works of the Ancients, 
we ſhould perceive, that in trying the different Manners of explain- 
ing the Syſtem of the Univerſe, they anticipated the greateſt Part of 
the Hypotheſes of the Moderns ; and that what are commonly 
looked on as new Diſcoveries, are frequently no more than a Devel- 
lopment or Extenſion of thoſe which have been made heretofore. 

We know, for Example, that, three hunered Years before the 
Chriſtian Era, Aryſtillus and Timocharis had obſerved the Declina- 
tion of the Fixt Stars, and that from the Time of Thales, the two 
Methods of obſerving the Latitude by the Meridian Height of the 
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The Mathematics, and different Parts of Philoſophy “ box: 
row therefrom the greateſt Part of the Terms they make uſe 


of, the Underſtanding whereof is frequently the moſt dif. 
couraging to thoſe who have not ſtudied it It alſo fur- 
niſhes the Names of the rareſt Plants, Animals, and Mi- 
nerals ; the neweſt Methods of Operation in various Sciences; 
and the Inſtruments and Machines which are daily in- 
vented, | 

Struck with all theſe Advantages, the Romans, that Nation 
fo greedy of Glory, and fo enlighten'd in regard to all the 
Means of acquiring it, applied themſelves to the Study of 
the Greek Tongue as ſoon as ever they became deſirous of en- 
tering into the Sanctuary of the Sciences. 


This Language quickly enriched and perfected theirs, which 


became in it's Turn the univerſal Language of the Learned 
in Europe, and would ftill be fo at preſent had not the 
| French 


Sun, and by the Diſtances of the Stars from the Pole, &c. were 
made ule of in Greece, | 

It is alſo known that the Pythagereans believed our Earth and the 
Planets to move round a common Ceater at the ſame Time that they 
turned on their own Axes ; that Cleanthes, and Hicetas, of Syracuſe, 
explained the apparent Motion of Stars and Heavens by Means of a 
rotatory Motion in the Earth. — That Plato ſays the ſame Thing 
in his Timeus, — That Ariſtarchus, and ſome others, ſuppoſed the 
Sun to be immoveable in the Centre of the Univerſe, and the Fixt 
Stars to be ſo many Sans — That Leucippus and Democritus were 
acquainted with the Tourbillons of De/cartes; that the Chalizans 
Jook'd upon the Comets as true Planets ; and that even in the Time 
of Plutarch, the Aſtronomers ſuſpected the Spots in the Moon to be 
Seas, Valleys, &c. | 

Was not the Mirrour of Archimedes the Origin of the Experiments 
lately made with Burning-glafles, in the King of France's Garden? 
There is no doubt but that what is ſaid in Diodorus Siculus, in 
regard to the Ovens of Egypt, gave M. Reamur the firit Thought of 
what he has done as to hatching Chickens, And perhaps it may ap- 
pear not impoſſible, that Sir //aac Newton took the Idea of his grand 
Principle of Attraction from a Fragment of the Philoſopher Empe- 
docles, &c, — Was that ſingular Phænomenon which at this Time 
takes up the Attention of molt of our Philoſophers, entirely unknown 
to the Ancients ? — Surely No. — And it may perhaps be found 
almoſt impoſſible to make any important Diſcovery which has not 
been prepared for, pointed out, or foretold, by ſome of the An · 
cients. : 

See Memoires de I Academie, Tom. 13. 
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French by their immortal Works || obliged the neighbouring 
Nations to adopt their Language: They have not only 
themſelves been Originals in almoſt all Kinds of Knowledge, 
but have alſo tranſlated the beſt Athenian and Roman Authors; 
and it is undoubtedly the Number of their Works, and the 
Beauty of their Tranſlations, which have incited ſome of 
the Moderns to maintain that we might diſpenſe with ſtudy- 
ing the Sciences at the Fountain-head, or applying any farther 
to the Aſſiſtance of Languages: But are there not ſtill many 
of the ancient Works till untranſlated, wherefrom many 


uſeful Diſcoveries may be derived? And are not even the moſt 


faithful Tranſlations almoſt always imperfect? Nay, even 
ſuppoſing that thoſe we have are exact and ſufficient for the 
preſent Age, which would be ſubject to many Diſquiſitions, 
and would not prove the leſs the Utility of the Belles Lettres 
to Science, can we promiſe ourſelves, that the continual Va- 
riations of the French Language will not render them inſuf- 
ficient for Poſterity? 4 — And if, thro' Ignorance of the 


Languages, Mankind ſhould at length be reduced to an entire 


Dependance on the firſt Tranſlations, or to modernize them, 
who will then be capable of diſtinguiſhing which are beſt, or 
what Reſemblance of the Original will be preſerved in a 
Copy from a Copy? It is therefore of the higheſt Importance 
to the Progrels, of the Sciences, that there ſhould be, in every 
Age, Men of Learning, capable not only of tranſlating the 


Ancients, but alſo of judging and criticiſing on their Works. 


Criticiſm arifes from the very Boſom of the Languages, and 
concurs equally with them to the Perfeftion of the Sci- 
ences. | 

The Injuries of Time, and the Ignorance or Inattention 
of Tranſcribers and Printers, had ſo much defaced the 
greateſt Part of the Texts, and in ſuch a Manner obſcured 
tie Works of the learned Men of Antiquity, that they were 
become only a prodigious unſhapen Heap of Ideas, of Truths 
and Errors, the Unravelling of which appeared impoffible. 
hut at length Criticiſm appears with Torch in Hand, 
reſting on the Genius of Hiſtory. By Means of Diſ- 

quiſition 

Ide Remainder of this Paragraph ſavours ſo ſtrongly of the 
Frenchman, that we ſhould have omitted it, was it not that the Ob. 


teryations it contains in regard to Tranſlations are judicious and 


equally applicable to thoſe in our own Language, 
4 Sce Memoires de I Academie, Tom, 16. 
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quiſition and Enquiry, ſhe pulls away the Veil which had cen. 
dered the Sciences impenetrable; overthrows thoſe Monu- 


ments which the Opinion of Men the moſt reſpected; gots 


back to the firſt Sources; diſtinguiſhes genuine Works from 
ſpurious ones. — Lays down certain Rules whereby to de- 
termine their Authenticity; interprets or reſtores obſcure of 
mutilated Paſſages; and by theſe Means gives freſh Luftre 
to what was ſullied or unknown, and Authority to what was 
uncertain. 

By her conducted, thoſe who deſcended firſt into the La- 
byrinth of the Sciences, had Occaſion for no other Clue to 
find their Way back. —— Her Footſteps ſhewed them how 
to weigh Appearances, and eſtimate Probabilities z — not to 
confound the ſeveral Species of Things, but to range every 
thing according to it's Kind, and from that Kind to trace the 
particular Principles proper to every Subject. She 
taught them the Way of ſeparating what was eſſential and 


real in Objects from what was foreign and arbitrary; and 


laſtly, ſhe inſtructed them how to get free from Prejudices; 
to reject uſeleſs or inexplicable Queſtions; to ſtand on their 
Guard againſt thoſe Hypotheſes and Syſtems, Paradoxes, 
and learned Errors, which are ſo frequently received as 
Truths. 

( Ti be continued.) 


PRINCIPLES de la Grammaire Francois, pratique et raiſonee, 
par I Abbe ANTONINI, 1 Tom. 129. a Paris, 1753. 
This Work contains upwards of 500 Pages in a pretty 

large Duodecimo, It conſiſts of a very accurate Diſ- 

quiſition in regard to the Pronunciation of the French Lan- 
guage, which alone takes up 127 Pages, a I reatiſe on the 

Orthography of the ſame, and a very compleat and regular 

Grammar divided into as many ſeperate Treatiſes as there 

are Parts of Speech. 

on and Rules for the Conſtruction of the French Poetry, And 


the whole concludes with a very copious Dictionary of equi- 


vocal Words, or ſuch whoſe Pronunciation is nearly alike, 


but which differ both in Orthography and Meaning. — The 


whole Work ſeems to teſtify ſtrongly to the Abilities and cri- 
tical Merit of it's Author, but the Nature of it will not ad- 
mit 


Theſe are followed by a Diſſertation 
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mit of an Abridgment, or of our giving any farther Account 
of it in this Place. 


OPUSCULES de M. F**** (Freron,) See p. 197. 

This Work we mentioned in our laſt Number, and 
compoſes three pretty full Volumes in à large 2 
decimo; the two firſt of which conſiſt of a great Num- 
ber of ſeparate Pieces, moſt of them by way of Letter, 
containing a Critique on various Writers, as well Foreigners 
as thoſe of the Author's own Country, Several of theſe 


Pieces have been publiſhed ſeparately, and may therefore, 


in all Probability, ſome Years ſince have been taken No- 
tice of by many of our Readers; and the reſt are entirely 
on Subjects of mere Criticiſm, and for the generality on Works 
and Writers, not very much known in England. For which 
Reaſon, an Abridgment of them in this Place, would not 
only be unentertaining but unintelligible— The third Vo- 
lume is ſolely taken up with M. Monteſquieu's Efprit de 
Leix, and contains, 1/7. An Abſtract, Chapter by Chapter, of 
the whole of that Work. 24ly, A Critique on a great 
many ſeparate Parts of it. And laſtly, five Letters ſup- 
poſed to be written by M. Beaumelle, being a very high 
Panegyric on the Eſprit de Loix. All of which are ex- 
tremely deferving of Notice from thoſe who intereſt them- 
ſelves in this Branch of polite Study, 


LETTRES du Commandeur de **** a Mademoiſelle de 
* publiè par M. le Chevalier de Mouhy. 2 Tomes, 
. 2 Paris, 1753. 

This Work is a Series of Letters from a Gentleman of Wit, 
to a young Lady apparently of very remarkable Quakfications, 
engaged in a cloſe but diſintereſted Friendſhip, which ariſes at 
length in the Courſe of theſe Letters to a platonic Paſſion.— 
They are wrote with great Spirit and Elegance; but as it 
would be impoſſible to give an Abſtract of the general Series of 
them, we ſhall only preſent our Readers with fome few Spe- 
cimens of the Manner wherein they are written, and reſer 
thoſe, whoſe Curioſities may be incited thereby, to the Ori- 
ginals themſelves. 

The Account the Lady gives of herſelf, and of her Opi- 
nions in regard to the married State, on Occaſion of a Match 

R pro. 


them 
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7 f i propoſed to her by her F riend, is well worth, inſerting as 0 
1 one of theſe Specimens. | th 
aq « You deſcribe M. de s to me, ſays ſhe, as of 4 3 
1 © middling Figure; I am myſelf no Venus, nor do I ſeek 9 
1 © for an Adonis; I lay no Streſs on an Advantage of fo 9 
4 little Conſequence, as that of Beauty; nor am I deſirous ©th 
$1 of uniting myſelf to one of thoſe faſhionable fine Gen- as 
0 © tlemen, on whom an Abuſe of Words has beſtowed the * to 
1 « Title of Amiable, and whoſe Minds are full of nothing pe 
| © but what ought not to be there. I hope to find in him, Us by 
$1 © to whom I ſhall be deſtined, a ripened Wit, a ſociable * uf 
1 © Diſpoſition, Purity of Manners, thoſe ineſtimable Qualities an 
. © which adorn great Souls, and a Heart ſenſible to the * 
W i Charms of Virtue, fince it is by thoſe alone I ſhall be 7 
49 © able to attract him,—It is my Intereſt to wiſh, that * fol 
4 © thoſe whoſe Eſteem I would acquire, ſhould not ſuffer them- ” 
47 « ſelves to be ſeduced by ſo ſuperficial a Merit, as that of : th 
1 a pretty Face. Mine has been formerly agreeable, and : _ 
1 has at preſent nothing in it can diſguſt ; but that Dif- : hi 
6 © temper, whoſe common Conſequence is to prove the Cure i * 
i © of Sclf-conceit, has robbed it of many of its Graces, =—— : ſu 
72 To many Women it would, perhaps, appear a melan- 1 
ii © choly Reflection to ſay, I was pretty at Sixteen, but T ; ſh 
2 can aflure you, that a Regret ſo far unworthy of good 3 
128 « Senſe, has never once found Harbour in my Breaſt,—— a 
i « Nay, on the contrary, I hold myſelf obliged to Accident : di 
bi? [ for having impoſed on me a Neceſſity of thinking modeſt- oy 
11 ly of myſelf. For had I kept theſe Advantages. which 9 
1 Nature had plentifully laviſhed on me, I might not per- : Je 
1 „ haps have been able to reflect on the Inſtability of her og 
* Gifts; I might, perhaps, have thought, that to be pretty l * 
ii © was enough to make me amiable, and then ſhould have b 
11 © been fit for nothing but to have adorn'd a Circle, and fur- *. 
| F < niſh'd ample room for Criticiſm, which ſpares not Things h 
| 9 of greater Value than Beauty; whereas, at preſent, g F 
4 © that this Reſource is denied me, and that I have not 1 
. © renounced the Wiſh of pleaſing thoſe whoſe good Opi- an. 
| * © nion is worth having, I have employed my utmoſt In- 1 hs 
5 © duſtry in forming my Mind and Character to a Tenor b 
1 * capable of bn! their Eſteem to me, and inſpiring _ 
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them with that ſenſible Intereſt in what concerns me, 
which, if I arrive at, will compleat the utmoſt of all my 
Wiſhes. | 


However, Sir, I can have no Kind of Repugnance to 
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Explanation; 


the living with a Father-in-law, You deſcribe him 
as religious and in Years, both which are ſtrong Reaſons 
to make me deſirous of belonging to him. My own Ex- 
perience is very ſmall, and J would therefore be conducted 
by the Advice of thoſe on whom I may depend, and look 
upon it as the ſureſt Means of gaining their Confidence 
and captivating their Friendſhip. *Tis neceftary for me to 
acquire a Reputation that may juſtify their Choice : ——— 
This is a delicate Buſineſs, and in order to render it more 
ſolid, I ſhould be greatly delighted that a Father-in-law 
would enlighten my Proceedings, and bear witneſs, that 
the Purity of my Conduct is equal to that of my Inten- 
tions, — His Example and Authority moreover may keep 
his Son within the Bounds of his own' Duty, and ſecure 
my Quiet. T do not flatter myſelf with having Merit 
ſufficient to fix him; and yet on the other Side, I ſhould 
have more Reaſon for Complaint than another Woman, 
ſhould he fail in that Attachment, and in thoſe Regards 
which I cannot help thinking would be due to the Con- 
ſtancy of my Sentiments, and the Regularity of my Con- 


duct. I am of an old-faſhioned Kind of Delicacy, and 
am not aſhamed to confeſs it to you, nor do I think that IT | 


could ever accuſtom myſelf to any of the faſhionable Pre- 
judices:—— The Reputation of being genteel is no 
Temptation to me; I muſt purchaſe it at the Expence of 
my Repofe; and that I think too dear a Price to pay for 
being prettily ridiculous, ] am not naturally of an 
extravagant Diſpoſition, and the great Solitude wherein I 
have always lived, ſo far from making me more eager after 
Pleaſures, has convinced me, on the contrary, how well 


it is poſſible to do without them: Nay, indeed, it is an 
Advantage ſo to do, _ We are all but too apt to go out of 
ourſelves; how ſhould we then know without ſtudying, or 


how ſhould we correct without knowing, ourſelves ?* 


The Occaſion of the following Paſſages will need no 
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I am infinitely obliged to you, for the charming Preſent you 
© ſent me; it cannot be indifferent to me. It is impoſſible but a 
© Perſon who has all her Life applied to Muſic, with a Voice 
£ which has been ſaid not to be a bad one, muſt have a Taſte for 
< Operas, —Beſides, although I know more of Muſic than Po- 
« etry, it is with great Delight that I read Lyric Poems, --- I 
© have, however, a ſmall Reproach to make to you, for ſubmit- 
© ting yours to my Judgment, which can be ſaid only in an iro- 
© nical Senſe. If the obligin g Things you ſay to me are not 


* © true, at leaſt let them be probable : Be not ſo cruel as to 


« deprive my Self- love of all it's Reſources ; leave it at leaſt 
© a Choice, and let your Compliments be ſuſceptible of an 
Interpretation wherein it may be able to find it's Account, 
I am much more fincere than you, and fince you deter- 
c mined-ſo far in my Favour as to ſend me a Piece which you 
© have never ſhewn to any one before, I will in Return 
make you a Sacrifice truly meritorious. — I ſacrifice the 
< good Opinion which you may perhaps have too lightly con- 
£ ceived of my Wit, to the Deſire of giving you a new 
Proof of my. Confidence, by ſending you a Work which 
has hitherto never ſeen the Light; and which, by being 
© brought to it will deſtroy in your Mind the good Opinion, 
© you had of the Qualifications of mine, — I need not tell 


you that the Poetry in it is of my own Compoſition ; the 
. © Indifference of it would inform you ſo, — The greateſt 


Part of the Work treats, or rather prates of Love, which 
< is not greatly ſurprizing as that is the Father of Poetry. 
© —— Alas ! how many bad Verſes has not he been the 
© Author of, and how truly do mine add to the Number. — 
I am however, excuſable in ſome Meaſure, for not having 
been able to deſcribe what I never felt. I wrote only 
to diſſipate my Uneaſineſſes, and I leave you to judge your- 
ſelf, what Fire or Vivacity is to be expected in Thoughts 
which owe their Origin to Diftreſs, —— What Sen- 
timents can be produced by imagined Objects. It 
was Extravagance in me to divert myſelf on ſuch a Sub- 
je, and it is in Order to puniſh myſelf for that Fault, that 
I conſent to ſhew you Things which I would not even own 
to any body elſe, =—— Join with me in blaming myſelf; 
Tay all that the N of ſeeing the noble Talent of 
1 N 
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Poetry diſgraced can inſpire you with, and I conſent to it. 


hut let it be alone that you do it; and let no one 


know, either that I have meddled with an Employment 


I do hot underſtand, or that'I have given you the Proofs 


c 


of it.“ 
The following Letter from the Lady, when ſhe perceives 


that the Friendſhip of her Correſpondent is degenerated into 


Love, contains ſuch Sentiments of Delicacy, and is ſo wor- 
thy of the Character of a Woman —_ and Virtue, that 
we cannot properly omit it. | 


V V % . oO 0 


Vou furniſh me yourſelf, Sir, with the Means of con- 
vincing you of your Injuſtice. — You confeſs yourſelf 
my having told you, that I could not, without doing my- 


felf a Violence, give up the Pleaſure I take in communi- 


cating my Sentiments to you, and receiving yours in Re- 
turn, and yet inſtead of ſeconding my Endeavours, you 
accuſe me with Cruelty at the Time that you ought to ad- 
mire and pity me. But this is not all; my Candour, 
which always carries me farther than I would have it, has 
but too plainly ſhewn you, how much it coſts me to deprive 
myſelf of the Pleaſure of writing to you, and you have 
the Cruelty to add ſtill more to the Bitterneſs of this Depri- 
vation, by multiplying with your Intreaties the Obſtacles 
which I muſt neceſſarily overcome, if I would return to the 
Empire of our former Cuſtom, — Nay more, you make 
uſe of the moſt preſſing Intreaties to engage me to follow 
an Inclination, which you would yourſelf condemn me for, 
giving way to. — You value my Repofe, and yet labour 
to make me culpable, »—————— Will you never be con- 
ſiſtent with yourſelf? ——— The Openneſs of Heart. 


wherewith I ſpeak to you, ought to convince you of my 
unlimited Confidence in you, and that it can never di- 


miniſh, unleſs you yourſelf ſhould force it to do ſo by Pro- 


ceedings, which hitherto J have not to reproach you with. 


You ought not therefore to attridute to a Diminu- 


tion of it, the Reſolution which I have taken; two Reaſons. 


for which eſtabliſh it into a Law, viz.* 


© Firſt, It is morally impoſſible that we ſhould write to 


each other as we have done, without giving Subject of Suſ- 


* picion by the frequent Meſſages which ſuch a Correſpon- 
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6. dence will require, I am too cloſely obſerved-for that 
< Suſpicion not to be quickly changed to Certainty ; the Con- 
c {equence of which would be, that I ſhould be loſt. beyond 
Redemption. What an Effect has the very Dread of a 
< Misfortune like that upon my Soul! 
© thereon the moſt heavy Reflections, my very Sleep is not 
© exempt from theſe frightful Impreſſions; and when I wake, 
« all my Inquietudes redouble: I ſee my Condemnation 
© written in every Eye, and all reproach my Weakneſs, 
Where ſhall I meet with a Defender againſt the Reaſons 
© which accuſe me? And whilſt this horrid Idea poiſons all 
my Moments, can you ſupport it with Tranquility?“ 
£ Secondly, I would not loſe your Eſteem, which would 
« undoubtedly happen, was I to give way to your Intrea- 
© ties. In the firſt Fire of their Tranſports, Men approve 
© whatever pleaſcs them, but as ſoon as they grow calm 


< upon Reflection, the Object of their Approbation becomes 


< that of their Cenſure. Sincerity pleaſes them, (who 
E can reſiſt its Charms?) but they blame the ſincere Heart 
© for having thought -what it ſaid, Alas! perhaps you 
do already by a ſecret Contempt, puniſh mine for hav- 
E ing been too much ſo. And muſt that be the Re- 
c ward which you reſerve for ſo much Delicacy, and muſt 
© I be ordain'd to give a Proof of that which I advance? 
Nothing leſs than ſuch preſſing Conſiderations could 
© have determined me; for I am not ungrateful, and even 
© take a Pleaſure in aſſuring you thereof: I am, perhaps, 
more capable than any one belides, of enjoying the Sweets 


© of a mutual Intelligence, when lawful in itſelf; but I ex- 


« pericnce alſo, that the Remorſe ariſing from a Deviation 
© from the tyrannical Laws of Prudence is a very painful 
© Senſation. Teach me then how to reconcile the 


© Intereſls of your Heart with thoſe of my Duty, or ceaſe. 


© to attach your Happineſs to the Continuation of a Com- 
© merce which wounds me. 


© Yeu tell me, that my Confidence and Friendſhip take 


© Place with you of every cther Conſideration z be then 

© alttired,” you will continue to poſſeſs them whils I live 

© and that # ſhall think myſelſ very happy, if they can make 
8 you- 
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© You have left me Miſtreſs of the Diſpoſal of your Verſes ; 
J have kept them, Sir; nay, I have done more, and ima- 
gined I could not pronounce their Doom in a manner 
more conformable to your Intentions, You need 
not be at all uneaſy about their being in your Hand- 
Writing, as I am undoubtedly more intereſted than your- 
ſelf to conceal them; but were your Intereſts entirely 
ſeparate from mine, you ought not to be leſs at eaſe about 
them. Every Pledge which Confidence places in 
my Hands, is ſacred with me ; I am fully ſenſible of yours, 
and never will abuſe it. 
© This Letter is a kind of Teſtament, which contains my 
laſt Will; my laſt, I ſay, becauſe the ſame Moment will 
deſtroy it's Exiſtence and mine. I require (the Em- 
pire you have given me over you, authoriſes the Expreſſion) 
I require then, ½, That you never ſhall doubt of my 
Gratitude, or of any other Sentiment in your Favour, 
which Virtue will allow me to have towards you. 2dly, 
That you ſhall bury in an eternal Oblivion, my too great 
Eaſineſs of Diſpoſition, and every Thing elſe which may 
tend to leſſen me in your Eyes. 34h, That you ſhall 
not lay too much to Heart the Ceſſation of a Commerce, 
which I ought not to have given way to: This is the 
Time to ſay ſo, ſince the beſt means of ſparing to our- 
ſelves the Shame which a Confeſſion of our Follies brings 
along with it, is not to make ſuch a Confeſſion till we 
are reſolved to make Amends for them, —4th/y, That 


no Occaſion whatever ſhall oblige you to preſs me any 


more to write to you. —5thly, That you ſhall preſerve 
towards me, only ſuch Sentiments as we uſually have for 
Perſons whom Death has taken from us, and whoſe Me- 
mory is dear to us. 6%, That you ſhall maintain 
an inviolable Secreſy, in regard to all that has paſſed be- 
tween us, and that you ſhall ſtrive, if poſſible, to forget 

t yourſelf, —— And 7thly, That your Confidence hail 
gal be ſo far kept up as to inform me of what Works 
* of Wit you ſhall become the Author of, When they are 


_ © © 
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s you "Tome amends for all the Advantages which you ought 
t ro enjoy, and which Injuſtice denies you. 
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* of ſuch a kind? as may be communicated to —— 
« And this is all which I exact of you. ; 
If any Event which I do not foreſee ſhould render our 
Separation eternal, whatever Diſtance may be between 
us, depend on the Conſtancy of my preſent Diſpoſitions. 
Stability is amnexed to my Character, and any Change 
in my Condifion ſhall produce none in my Way of 
Thinking. 


9s Ms BH: BO 


© The Trouble and Confuſion which reign in this Letter, 


« will, perhaps, ſurprize you; but we are not apt at my 
Age to make our Wills in cool Blood. 
© Length, you ought to be uſed to my way of Writing, 
l am not fond of Brevity, and more eſpecially when, 
« T write, to ſay that I ſhall write no more. My Ima- 
< ginations run away with me ; this Letter ſeems the laſt 
Act of my Freedom; the Silence which I impoſe on my- 
+ ſelf is to laſt fo long: that I cannot refuſe myſelf the 
« SatisfaRion of expreſſing the whole of what I think. . 


But I perceive with Concern that, after having traced over 


an Infinity of Words, I have written a great deal, and ſaid 
nothing. | 
(To be continued.) 


Ls Dries du S:xTiIMeEnNT.—Par le Chevalier de 
Movuny. 2 Tom. 127. a Paris 1753. 


This Romance, which is founded on an Eaſtern Story, 
is by the ſame Author as the laſt mentioned Book. —It 
mews, in the whole Courſe of the Narrative, a great deal 
Invention and Imagination, and is conducted in ſuch a 
manner, as to excite the Attention and Curioſity of the 
Reacar, throughout. 
Eaſtern Manners well ſupported in it; but as a bare De- 
tail of the Story, unattended by thoſe Minutiæ, which give 


the principal Spirit to thefe Kind of Works, would appear 


dat and inſipid, and as we have taken Notice of a Tran- 
ſtation of this Piece, advertiſed in one of our public Papers, 
we? ihall refer our Readers to that, or the Original, for 
turiher Entertainment ſtrom it. 

e The 
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-The Language is pleaſing, and the 
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' The Lives of the Flemiſh, German and Dutch Pains 
ters, by M. Deſcamps. —— 4 Paris, 1753. 


The Deſign of this Work, which is extremely exten- 
five, and contains the Lives of above two hundred Painters, 
with their Portraits engraved by the beſt Maſters in Paris, 
cannot be better recounted than in the following Words 
of the Author himſelf, 

© The Order I have preſcribed myſelf, ſays M. Deſeamps, 
Nas the cleareſt and moſt ſimple, has been to give firſt 
an Account of the Time and Place wherein each Painter 
e firſt ſaw the Light. I then, as far as poſſible, trace 
his Extraction, and follow him through the ſeveral Coun- 
tries and Schools he appeared in, relate every Occurrence 
* of his Life which has come to my Knowledge, as far 
as it reſpects his Art or Talents, and tell the Time of 
his Death.——If his Works are well known to me, I 
point out his particular Manner, and endeavour to make ſome 
« Eſtimation of his Merit. But where I am not myſelf 
acquainted with his Pictures, I ſhew where they are, 
© give a kind of Catalogue of them, ſo as to inform my 
© Readers in what Place a Picture has been heretofore, to 
© whom it has belonged, and into what Cabinet it has been 
tranſported,” 

This Plan is certainly a very judicious one, and M. Deſ- 
camps has been very happy in his Proſecution of it. 
To prove which, it will be ſufficient to mention the Ob- 
ſervations he 'makes on any one of the greateſt Maſters, 
from which a Judgment may be made of his manner of treat- 
ing the reſt, F or inſtance, Rubens. 

« Moſt Authors, ſays he, have ſatisfied themſelves with 
ſaying, that we meet with very few Paintings which are 
entirely Rubers's, and that he very frequently did no more 
than retouch thoſe of his Pupils : This is a Miſtake : 
The Pictures of his Pupils which have been retouched, 

are vere eaſily diſtinguiſhable : There is not ta 
be found in them that Tranſparency which that great Pain- 
ter knew ſo well to make his Advantage of. Thoſe 


of YVandjke, are the moſt difficult to diſcover, yet is 
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l it very ſeldom, that we can be deceived by them. 
© The Touch of Vandyke is more tender, but has neither 
© the Freedom nor Breadth of his Maſter's. —— It ſeems, 
c that in the Pictures of Rubens, the Maſſes which are de- 
c prived* of Light, are ſcarcely ever charged with Colour, 
5 It was one of the common Criticiſms of his Ene- 
© 'mics, that his Pictures are not ſufficiently incruſted, and 
©" are little more than a coloured Varniſh, which could be 
« as little durable as the Artiſt himſelf, = Yet are we 
© tiow -convinced, that this Prediction was extremely ill. 
founded. The whole, when it came firſt from the 
© Pencil of Rubens, had the Appearance only of a glaz- 
© ing. But, although he frequently gave a Caſt to his 
© Colours from the Tint of his Cloth, it was neverthe- 
© leſs entirely covered with Colour; he perfectly knew thoſe 
© Tints which would neither change the Spirit, nor Dura- 
© tion of the reſt, One of the principal Maxims, and 
© thoſe which he was molt frequently repeating in his. School, 
© in regard to Colouring, was, that it is extremely dange- 
E rous to make uſe of black and white. — Begin, ſaid he, 
6 with lightly laying on your Shades; take care of ming- 
c ling any white therein, it is the Poiſon of a Picture, 
e excepting in the Lights; if the white is once permitted to blunt 


. 


© the brilliant 'gilded Tint, your Colour will no longer pre- 


« ſerve it's Warmih, but become heavy and of a greyiſh 
© 'Caſt. After having proved the Neceſſity of this Pre- 
E caution in the Shades, and ſ;cwn what Colours can be 
c prejudicial to them, hc proceeds thus; but it is not the 
© fame in the Lights, ien may change your Colours 
© as much as you think prope They have a Body : 
< Yet ſhould they be cpt as pure as poſſible z in doing 
© which you will ſucceed the beſt, by placing every Tint in 
© its own proper Place, and all ſo near to one another, that by 
© a ſlight Mixture made with the Bruſh, they may be ſuf- 
© ficiently blended by barely carrying them one into the 
© other, without confounding them; after which the Ope- 
ration may be repeated, and thoſe deciſive Strokes given 


© of a great Maſter. , 
| © The 
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i © Theſe, fays M. Deſchamps, are ſome of the Principles 


of Rubens; they ſhew themſelves in his Works: His Co- 
$ Jouring is tender, lively, freſh, and natural. — He had a 
$ ſingular Facility in working, whereby he concealed the 
« Pallat in every Thing which he produced; — an Artifice 
F which he acquired from an Examination of the Works of 
© Titian, Paulo-Veroneſe, Correggio, &c, — Yet if he has 
« leſs blended his Colours, he has left us a more beaten 
© Road than thoſe Italian Maſters, who conceal their Steps 
from us by an almoſt inſenſible Mixture. We may, then, 
look on him to be as beneficent, as able a Maſter, who is 
+ very willing to reveal to us the Myſteries of this Sort of 
Magic, fo difficult to diſcover, and in which he never yet 
© has been ſurpaſſed. What Advantages has he not 
drawn from the Chiaro-oſcuro? With what Induſtry has 
c he found the Means of uniting his ſeveral Groupes, and 
c of ſpreading his large Maſſes of Light by as large Maſſes 
of Shade ? So elevated and learned a Genius in Hi- 
s ſtory and the. Belles Lettres, was as capable of giving In- 
© ſtruction, as worthy of being admired : Abundant and eaſy 
in his Productions; various in his Attitudes, which are 
6 ever as ſimple as natural, and always contraſted without 
being extravagant; juſt in his Expreſſion ; noble and exact 
© in Expoſition; and full of Judgment whenever he makes 
© uſe of Allegory. His Drapery is very ſuitable to 
© his Subjects, and whether the Materials of them are light 
5 or heavy, they are laid in with Art. There is no 
< Aﬀectation in the Folds, which are large, and ſhew the 
© naked Figure underneath them; and he ſhews an evident 
© DiſtinRtion between Woollen, Silk, and Linen. 
© Rubens does perhaps ſometimes fail in Point of Elegance, 
+ and in the Choice of beautiful Nature: He is even ſome- 
< times particular in his Manner, eſpecially in the Extre- 
© mities and ſmaller Limbs of his Figures; but this Defe& 
is not common with him; and he very often ſtruck out 
© Beauties from Nature herſelf, which had eſcaped him, or 
© perhaps were really not to be found in the Antique, — 


And at worſt, if he is ſometimes negligent in the Cor- 


«© redneſs of his Drawing, he is frequently in this Reſpect 
© equal to the greateſt Maſters : The Commenda- 
tions 
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© tions which we ſhall beſtow on the greateſt Part of his 
© Pupils, ought alſo to add to his Glory. 

© Rubens painted Hiſtory, Portraits, Landſkips, Fruits, 

- © Flowers, and Animals, and excelled in them all. And 
© fo fertile was his Genius, that he very often has painted 
© the ſame Subject three or four Times over ſucceſſively, 
< without there being the leaſt Reſemblance between the 
Pictures. And we often meet with ſeveral Sketches 
© by him for the ſame Picture. All which Sketches are made 
© either on Pannels, Cloth, or oiled Paper, and have the 
fame Effet, as the moſt finiſhed Picture, — The ſame: 
was the Caſe with his particular Studies, which have 
very great Spirit in. them, When he did not paint 
„ theſe Studies, or Sketches in Oil Colour, he drew them 
£ with black or red Chalk, or black Lead, relieved with 
© white, ſometimes waſhed with Indian Ink, and other Wa- 
© ter Colours.— Theſe Drawings have all the Power and 

Effect of a Painting, and are for that Reaſon very much 
© ſought after, and ſold at very high Prices.” 

We cannot take leave of this Work without making 
mention of an Ancedote, which the Author recounts of the 
Life of Hans Holbein, and which evinces the high Eſteem 
that great Painter met with in England, and more particu- 
larly from our King Henry VIII. — One Day Holbein being 
ſhut up in his Painting-Room, one of the firſt Lords of 
England was deſirous of ſ2eing him work. — The Painter 
politely excuſed himſelf, but the Nobleman thinking every 
Thing due to his Rank, perſiſted, and would have forced 
the Door. ——» The Artiſt enraged, flung the Peer from 
the Top of the Stair Caſe to the Bottom, and ſhut himſelf 
up at firſt in his Apartment; but, in order to eſcape the 
Fury of the Nobleman and his Train, made his Eſcape out 
of a Window into a little Court, and went immediately to 
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i the King, threw himſelf at his Feet, and aſked his Pardon, 
| without telling what was his Offence : The King granted- 
2 un, and expreſſed great Surprize when Helbein told him what 
A had happen'd, but bid him keep out of the way till this 
4 Affair was over. Preſently after came the Engliſh Lord, 


all bruifed and bloody: He made his Complaint to the King, 
who ſtrove to calm him by excuſing the Vivacity of his 
Painters 
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Pinter. The Nobleman piqued thereat, kept up no Con- 


duct in his Expreſſions ; when the King, who was very little 


uſed to ſee himſelf treated without Reſpect, ſaid to him, 
My Lord, I forbid you on Hazard of your own Life, to 
* make any Attempt on that of my Painter : The — 
© between you is ſo great, that of ſeven Peaſants I can 
« ealily make ſeven Lords, but of ſeven Lords, I cannot 
© make one Holbein. The King's Reſoluteneſs, and 
* ſome other Menaces, affrighted the Englih Lord, who 
© aſked Pardon of. the King, and promiſed on his Honour, 
© to take no Revenge of the 9 which had been offer d 
him by Holbein. 


PROCEEDINGS of Foreign Literary SOCIETIES. 


At a Public Meeting of the Royal Society of Lyons. 


II. Gamier Director, gave the following Extracts of the 
Memoirs read in this Society, ſince the laſt public Meeting. 


A new Method of marking the Notes for Singing without Bars 
or Cliffs. By M. L'Abbe de Valemod. 


HE Abbe after having ſhewn that the Kind of 

ſinging Notes at preſent in uſe, have no abſolute Re- 
lation with thoſe Sounds which they point out for our Ex- 
preſſion, and that they are only by the mere Force of 
Practice, rendered fit for that Purpoſe, proceeds to offer 2 
new Plan, which he imagines would be more convenient 
on many Accounts, 
Notes, to mark every Tone with ſome one of the Letters 
which compoſe its Name: As far as poſſible, he gives the Prefe- 
rence to the Vowels, as they have a Sound of their oa, 
very well adapted to bring to our Minds the Tone, or at 
leaſt the Name of the Note. Thus for the ut, he em- 
ploys an 2; for the mi an i; for the fa an Italic a; for 
the /o/-an o; for the /a a Roman a; for the /i ſharp, an 


s; for the /i flat, or za, az; where the Notes riſe to 


the upper Octave, a Dot is to be ſet above theſe - Letters, 
and when they deſcend to the lower Octave, the Dot is 
| 2 


He propoſes inſtead of the preſent 
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1 to be put underneath them, The long Notes are to b 4 

2 marked by an horizontal Stroke over them, and the ſnort 7 
14 ones by a c reverſed. As for Example, 3, 3. — And laſtly, de 

Fol the Words are to be written under the Notes, which ard de 

. all to ſtand in a ſtrait Line. * 

5 5 Theſe are all the Rules of this new Method; in which to 

5 every Thing is mark'd out, as is evident, by Characters ſo of 

5 ſimple, ſo natural, and already ſo well known, that any one, 

8 in leſs than a quarter of an Hour may become acquainted R 
I with all the Notes and their Modifications ; the Note, being | 
1 thus, as it were, written down, is always preſent to the 
"i Imagination and to the Mind, and no one can ſing by Rote, 
7 as is frequently the Caſe in the common Method, when after M 
1 ſeveral Months Practice, we are till at a Loſs for the Name tre 
; i of the Note; which Difficulty ariſes from the frequent Al- the 
4 terations of the Cliffs, from their different Situations on we 
* the Bars, and from the Difference of Flats and Sharps, Cor 
| | | V 
1 Account of a Phenomenon which happened at Lyons, 5 
71 in the Month of July, 1749, By. M. Mor anD. ? 

z * M. Morand relates, that a Man who was going to empty " 
214 2a Jakes in that City, had no ſooner taken up the Stone neſl 
Ki which cloſed the Fofle, than there aroſe from thence a thick tire 
1 z Cloud, which meeting with the Flame of a lighted Candle that 
788 which ſtood by the Side of the Foſſe, took Fire, and burnt he 
Bet. the Hands and Face of the Workman. —— his inflamed writ 
. Cloud, making it's Way into the Street thro? an open Win- vel 
* Cow, aſcended along the outer Wall of the Houſe, and ſet Me 
. Fire to ſome Bundles of Paper in the fourth Story. mor 
17 Notwithſtanding all the Care that could poſſibly be taken grea 
1 of this Patient in the Hotel- dieu, he could not be cured till = 
115 the October following, of the Burns in his Face; the others Kin 
* did not cicatrize, and in the following Month he was taken gere! 
4 with a Retention of Urine, attended with a Swelling and Shar 
= * Diarrhea, which carried him off. imaę 
be The Explanation of this Phznomenon is eaſy to be found Exc: 
4 in the: fat, ſulphureous, and inflammable Particles, which by their 
5 | Means of the exceſſive Heat which reigned there, were ex- 
F alted, and ſtood only in need of Fire to ſet them blazing. 


The 
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The Author 5 collected together in this Diſſertation ſe- 
veral other remarkable Inſtances of like Phenomena, OCCa* 
ſioned by ſepulchral Vaults, as well as from the opening of ſome 
dead Bodies, from the Inſide of which Vapours have ſud - 
denly ariſen, and taken Fire on the Approach of a Torch; 
which Examples, although rare, are nevertheleſs, ſufficient 
to warn thoſe who are expoſed to the Action of theſe Kind 
of Fires, to take care and guard themſelves from them. 


Remarks ou the monſtrous Growth of a Kind, of wild 
Plunbs. By the ſame, 


In the ſame Year 1749, towards the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, 
M. Morand obſerved, that the Fruit of all the wild Plumb- 
trees from Charly to Lyons, inſtead of being rouiid, and of 
the Size of a Pea, as they ought at that Time to have been, 
were of an oval Form, amet three Times as long as the 
common and natural Fruits of this Seaſon, and that they 
very nearly reſembled young Almonds ; only that they were 
of a paler green, and more inclined to the yellow, . 

M. Morand having alſo obſerved the ſame Phænomenon 
this Year between Valence and Tournon, perceived this Time 
that theſe Plumbs, which were of a more extraordinary Big- 
neſs, were perforated quite through to the Center, and en- 
tirely deprived of their Stones. — From hence he infers, 
that the Cauſe of this Monſtroſity ought to be attributed to 
the Piercing of ſome Inſect, on Account of which the nu-, 
tritious Juices were attracted in greater Abundance to thoſe 
Veſſels which were opened thereby, and which by the ſame, 
Means becoming more and more dilated, and having given 
more Freedom to the Motion of the Juices, produced a 
greater Increaſe in every Direction. 

It is in the ſame Manner, adds M. Morand, that thoſe 
Kinds of Tuberoſities called Galls, which are found on dif- 
ferent Plants, and which are ſo various in their Size, in their 
Shape, and their internal and external Diſpoſition, may be 
imagined to be formed. Nobody at preſent doubts that theſe 
Excreſcences are the Work of Pucerons who have made 
their Way into them, or laid their Eggs therein, where they 
bare batched as in their proper Neſts. 

; M. 
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M. Reaumur, who has made an Obſervation on the fame 
Phenomenon, inſerted in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy, had attributed it to ſome Kind of Rain; but has ſince 
adopted M. Morand's Opinion, having examined together 
with him the Inſide of ſome of theſe monſtrous Fruits, and 
found Cluſters of Inſects within them. — Great Men are 
never jealous of their own Opinions, but ſeek for Truth 
alone. 


Diſſertation on the T beory of Muſic. By M. Bol L ioοο 


M. Bollioud, after having examined the Theory of Muſic 
and it's Utility, gives an hiſtorical Detail of the Names of 
thoſe who have treated on theoretical Muſic, =——— And 
when he comes to M, Rameau, he pays him very great 
Compliments, making, notwithſtanding, ſuch Obſervations 
as ought to be made on his different Works. M. Bollioud 
ſeems of Opinion that a great deal of Theory ſeldom makes 
a good Compoſer of Muſic, and that for ſuch an one there 
is nothing wanting but ſome certain Principles and a good 
os for which no Rules can be laid down. 


On the different Compoſitions of Emetic Tartar, 
By M. MoranD. 


M. Morand, animated by the Zeal which his own Heart 
and his Situation in Life inſpires him with for the Preſerva- 
tion of Mankind, obſerved in a Journey which he made to 
Lyons, the Difference of the Emetic Tartar there from that of 
Paris, which engaged him to communicate a Memoire to 
this Society, ſetting forth the Danger which may enſue from 
a Want of Uniformity in the Compoſition, and conſequently 
in the Doſes of Emetic Tartar; in which he ſhews, that 
there may be adminiſtred without Danger from 12 to 15 
Grains at a Time, of that which has been for ſome Years 
publickly compoſed at Lyons, whilſt not more than from four 
to five Grains, can be ſafely given of that made at Paris. 
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4 Diſſertation on Emetics. By M. Gavieer. 


This Writer, after giving a Detail of the ſeveral Kinds 
of Emetics, and their Compoſitions, comes at length to the 
Emetic Tartar, whereof he deſcribes that which he thinks 
| the beſt, giving his Opinion in Favour of that Method which 
preſcribes the boiling equal Portions of Liver of Antimony, 

and Cream of Tartar, in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, and 
after having filtred it, fo evaporate to a Drynefs. The Liver 
of Antimony containing a ſufficient Quantity of alkaline Salt 
to render the Chryſtals foluble, M. Gavinet concludes his Diſ- 
courfe with an Obſervation of great Canſequence, viz. that the 
Emetic Prepatations made from Antimony, and mo e eſpe- 
cially the Tattaf, Syrup, and Kermes Mineral loſe their 
Strength by Age, ſo thit the Doſes ought to be ſomewhat 
enlarged if the Preparations have been kept ſome Time. 
This Difference he attributes to the univerſal Acid wherewith 
the Air is teplete, which, by gradually fixing the ſulphureous 
Particles of tlie Antimony, diminiſh their Action thereby. 


A Method for determining the Centre of Frifion of 


ſeveral Weights turning round a ft Point. By 
M. MonTuCLA. 


The great Viility of this Problem in Mechanics, and the 
perfect Manner wherein it has hitherto been ſolved, en- 
taged M. Montucla to ſeek for a new Method of reſolving it. 
The Rule is to multiply each of theſe Weights by 
the Square of their Diſtance from tlie fixed Point, and divide 
the Sum of the Products by that of the Weights. The Quo- 
tient gives the Square of the Diſtance of the civen fixt Point 
from anothef Point, on which if all the W cights are ſuppoſed 
to be concentred, their Friction will produce a Reſiſtanoe 
equal to tie Sum of the particular Reſiſtances of all the 
Frictions. 

M. Atmtucla has annexed hereto a ſhort acid elegant So- 
kution of a geometrical Problem, which becomes extremely 
complicated according to the common Methods of Ar: alyſtes 
v.z. to find, in the Citcuntfererice of 5 Curcle, a bon, 
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wherefrom drawing Lines to each of the Extremities of any 


given Line, either within or without the Circle, they ſhall 
interſe& the Circle in ſuch a Manner, that a Line drawn from 
one Point of the Interſection to the other ſhall be parallel 


to the given Line. 


A new Deſcription of the Grotto D* Arcy, in Bour- 
gogne. By M. MoRANp. 


The Deſcriptions which we have already of more famous 
Grottoes, do not in any Manner take from the Merit of this, 
— According as the ſeveral Configurations in them either 
increaſe or are formed de novo, their ſubterranean Figure, and 
conſequently the Deſcriptions which ſhould be given of them, 
muſt be different. M. Morand has in this Eſſay propoſed 
to himſelf to give ſuch an one as may be found nearly true 
and exact in all future Times; in Order to which he has not 
attach'd himſelf to any particular Part. It is needleſs, ſays 
this Author very judiciouſly, to fix our whole Attention on 
the deſcribing Works which are not finiſhed, and which Na- 
ture is hourly retouching ; like thoſe great Maſters who do 
not paint every Thing they meet with, but leave an open 
Field for Imagination to work upon, I ſhall not enter into 
ſuch Details -as give no real Idea, but rather chuſe to leave 


it to my Readers to fancy ſomewhat more than J have ſaid. 


The Temperature of the Air in this Cavern is very mo- 
derate, and much the ſame with that of the Grotto de 
Balme in Dauphine, whereof M. Morand ſent a CIs 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

This Vault is about 30 Toiſes long, —— Towards it's 
Entrance it divides into two Tracts, which by the Difference 
of their Dimenſions in many Places, form ſeveral Salloons, 
ſome of which are wonderful by their Largeneſs, and the 
Boldneſs of their Arches. 

Theſe Salloons are more or leſs replete with Congelations, 
which are of all Kinds of Forms: Some riſe from the 


Ground, and expreſs the Figures of Boundaries, Pilaſters, 
Needles, &. Many, placed like Columns upon Pedeſtals, 


ſecm to ſupport the Vaults, and are intermixt with Obeliſks 
an. Spirals,. which, as they ſay, are charged with moſt my- 
ſterious 
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Fetious Hieroglyphicks, — Others ſerve as Ornaments to 

the Roof, from whence they ſometimes deſcend: towards the 

Ground, where, meeting others, they form Maſſes of all 

Kinds of Figures and Groupes, whoſe Protuberances and 
Depreſſions form the moſt whimſical Proſpects. 

The greateſt Part of theſe Congelations are extremely 
white, and ſome there are which would even vie with 
Parian Marble; whilſt others are fo brilliant and tranſparent, 
that they might be miſtaken for rock Cryſtal, 

M. Morand then gives a general Review of thoſe Sallons, 
or Maſſes of Congelations, which are moſt carefully ſhewn 
to ſuch Strangers as viſit this Grotto, ſuch as thoſe which 
are called the Organs, the Shell, the Dancing-room, the 


Prince's Salleen ; and one to which M. Morand has given the 


Name of the Batt's-hall, from it's ſerving as a Retreat to an 
innumerable Colony of thoſe Animals, which inhabit this Ca- 
vern. 

The Limits of an Extra will not permit us to enter into 
any more particular Detail in regard to theſe ; let it ſufhce 
then to obſerve, that of all the Grottos which are known, 
that of Arcyis the richeſt in Congelations, which may per- 
-* haps ſome Time or other render the Mountain wherein they 
are ſituated, not only famous but valuable, if M. Morand's 
Conjectures are true, in regard to the Nature of theſe Stones 
which he ſuſpeRs for the moſt Part to be Alabaſter, —- 


A Diſcourſe on the Manner in which Emetic Tartar as 
on the Stomach. By M. CoLomus. 


Affected by the Repugnance and fatal Prejudice, which 
Part of the Public till maintain againſt the Uſe of 
Emetics, M. Colemb endeavours in this Diſſertation, which 
is divided into three Parts to confute them, and encourage even 
the moſt timid to make uſe of them. | 

In the firſt, he ſets forth, as an Anatomilt, the Structure of 


the Stomach z explains, as a Phyſician, in what Manner 


Emetic Tartar ads on the Viſcera, and concludes with 
Reaſon, that the Action of the Medicine is too weak to do 
the leaſt Prejudice to a Viſcerum conſtituted as he bas de» 

icribed the Stomach to be. 
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In the ſecond Part M. Colomb maintains, that far from 
weakening the Stomach the Emetic ſtrengthens it; which 
Propoſition he proves by the Example of Inflammations in 
the Eyes, which are frequently cured by a bare Application 
of the emetic Wine. 

And laſtly, he ſhews in the third Part, that the Advan- 
tages of the Emetic are not limited to it's ſimple purgative 
Virtue, The Nerves which go to the Stomach have a 
Communication with thoſe of all the reſt of the Body: 
They are a Chain of various Interweavings, which hold a 
Commerce with the whole human CEconomy, fo that by 


the Sympathy which the Nerves have amongſt themſelves, 


there are produced throughout the whole, lively and ſalutary 
Contractions, which compreſs all the Viſcera, even thoſe 
the moſt diſtant from the Stomach, and oblige the thick Hu- 
mours which are there collected, either to return back again 
into the Syſtem of the Fluids, or to make their Way out- 
wards through the excretory Ducts which are adapted to that 
Purpoſe. 


A Memoire on the Evaporation of Flu'ds and 2 nſion 
of Vapours, By Pere BER Aub. 


The Pere Beraud in this Memoire enquires into two Que- 
ſtions. iſt, What is the Cauſe which detaches the 
ſubtile Particles of the Moiſture of Bodies; and 2dly, what 
cauſes them to aſcend ſo high, and with ſo much Facility, 
when they are detach'd from thoſe Bodies. 

He allows with M. Afairan, as a neceſſary Cut of the 
Evaporation of Fluids, the Emanation of the etherial Matter, 
which being confined in the Inteſtines of the Fluid, and hav- 
ing there more Velocity or more elaſtic Force than the ſame 
Matter which ſurrounds it without the Fluid, diſtends itſelf 
therein to preſerve the Equilibrium, —— It is by this Prin- 
ciple that he explains the Reaſon why Ice loſes a conſiderable 
Part of it's Subſtance in an exceeding cold Seaſon. 
Fer the Ice, in order to arrive at the Degree of the exterior 
Cold, muſt loſe ſome of it's interior Heat; but this Heat 
can * TY only by the Emiſſion of the etherial. Matter out- 
ward; and this Lmiſmon will be the mote cenſiderable in 
Pio- 
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Proportion to the Strength of the exterigr Cold. ——Now 
the Evaporotion will be proportional to the Eſcape of this 
Mater, which making it's Way thra' tie Pores of the Ice, 
carries away great Part of it's Subſtance. . Which is 
obſervable in electrical Experiments, where it is ſeen that the 
electric or etherial Matter, when found to iſſue from a Fluid, 
or a Solid, where the Inter ſtices are filled with Juices and a- 
gueous Particles, forced many of theſe Particles along with it, 
on which the Author remarks, that this forced Eva- 
poration is produced under the ſame Circumſtances with the 
natural, whence he concludes, that they are both cauſed by 


the ſame Means, viz. an Evaporation of the chymical 
Matter. 

In order to explain the Aſcenſion of Vapours, M. Boullet 
aud ſeveral other Philoſophers aſter him, have repreſented 
the Air to us, with reſpect to the Liquid whereon it floats, 
as a Diſſvlvent which abſorbs it. — But this Syſtem does not 
ſeem to explain how it is, that the Air becomes more weighty 
by means of theſe watry Particles which it abſorbs, and keeps 
engaged between it's Pores, ſhould be able to xaiſe itſelf in 
2 rarer and lighter Medium, —— The P. Beraud ſolves this 
Difficulty by ſaying, that the Particles of Vapours once ſe- 
parated from the Maſs of the Fluid, are in a State entirely 
different from that which they were in, when by their Union 
they formed that Fluid, and that in this new State they ac- 
quire an Exceſs of Lightneſs in reſpect to the Air, much 
greater than that of the Weight of the Water in it's natural 
State above that of the Air, —— Which the Author proves 
by comparing the Dilatation of the Vapours with that of the 
Air in three different Degrees, v!z, at the Heat of boiling 
Water, at the common Heat of the Summer, and at the 
firſt Degree of Cold wherein Water begins tg freeze; in the 
firſt of which the Vapours are thirteen Times lighter than the 
ambient Air, at the ſecond fix Times, and at the third three 
Times. So that they haye an Exceſs of reſpective Levity 
more than ſufficient to raiſe them into the Region of Meteorg 
or Clouds, which is not more than a League and half in 
Height, 
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The Meeting was conuluded by the reading of 


I Memvire on the Nature ond ſeveral ſpecific Virtues of 
the Veronica, by L' Abbe PERNETTI, * 


The Author in this Eſſay gives the Veronica greatly the 
Preference to Tea, which 'is perhaps ſo highly eſteemed for 


no other Reaſon but becauſe it is dear and comes from far, 
The Abbe proceeds to declare, that it was not the uſual 

Anagram of the Veronic, viz. er Unica that determined him to 

attribute to it Qualifications above all other Plants 


He enters into a nearer Examination of them, and finds in 


it more particularly that of deſtroying all Obſtructions in 
what Part ſoever they may happen, and from which many 
Diſtempers Which appear to have very little Reſemblance to 
each other, derive their Origin. — He alſo declares, 


contrary to the received Opinion, that the Veranica does not 


heat, and this it's common uſe is like that of Tea. 
But one of the moſt ſingular Qualities of it, which he re- 
lates from Hoffman, is, that ten or a dozen Women, who 
had paſſed for barren ſeveral Years, were rendered fruitful 
by taking the Powder of the Firouka infuſed in the Water of 
the Veronica. 

The Botaniſts reckon fifty-two Kinds of the Veronica, but 
they are really reduced to two, Male and Female 
The Female grows in ſeveral Places, even in Gardens ; the 
Male, whoſe Virtues and Effects are greatly ſuperior, are 
found only in Woods, near Oaks, whoſe great Qualities 
may be communicated to the /, eronicg. | 


Foreign Dramatic Hiſlery. 
Les Hommes. Comedie Ballet. (See p. 211. ) 
HIS Piece, the Author whereof is M. de Saint Foix, 


and which has juſtly met with very great Applauſe, 


opens with the Scene of a Foreſt, wherein are ſeen a Num- 


ber of Statues in the midſt of a Circle of Trees, Prome- 
thus deſcends from Heaven with a Torch in his Hand, 
and is followed by Mercury, when a Dialogue enſues between 
them, wherein the former having aſked the latter, what was 


his 
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is Reaſon for ſtealing the cæleſtial Fire; Promethus informs 
him, that having fallen in Love with Minerva, he had 
formed in Clay a Number of Figures, which were emble⸗ 
matical of his Paſſion; but that Minerva, on an open De- 
claration of his preſumptuous Flame, would pardon him on 
on no other Condition than his deſtroying that Set of Ima 
and fFming others, which he was to animate with the Fire 
from Heaven, for that the Time for creating Man was ar- 
rived. Mercury rallies the Deſign, but Promethus fond 
of it, and ſanguine in the Hopes, that by the Innocence of 
Manners, the Candour of Character, the Virtue, Fidelity 
and Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition of theſe new Beings, and the 
tender Friendſhip which they will have for each other, they 
muſt become deſerving of the Favour of the Gods, he pro- 
ceeds to animate one of them, which being a Man, appears 
at firſt ſurprized at his Situation and Condition ; ; a ſecond, 
who is alſo Male, teſtifies on being brought to Life by 
his Motions, the ſame kind of Surprize, looks up to Hea- 
ven, and about upon the Earth for a Time with Admira- 
tion, and at length runs to the other, embraces him, and 
they both ſhew Marks of the n Friendſhip towards 
each other. 

Prometheus, highly delighted with theſe Inſtances of his 
Succeſs, which by the way Mercury ſeems not at all af- 
feted by, proceeds to enliven a third Statue which is that 
of a Woman.——She looks upon the Sky and Verdure 
but for a Moment, all her Regards turning in an inftant 
towards her own Perſon ; ſhe goes and admires herſelf in 
a Baſon of Water near at Hand, when the firſt of the 
Men who perceives her, runs to her; ſhe beſtows many 
innocent Careſſes on him, whereon the other, after having 
looked on them for a Time, draws near; ſhe canfery the 
ſame Fondneſs on him. They become jealous of, and 
threaten each other; and the one drives the other off the 
Stage with a Branch he tears from one of the Trees ; ſhe 
all the Time continuing to admire herſelf, —2-At length 
they return with Clubs in their Hands, She endea- 
vours to appeaſe them; but after a Variety of Motions ex- 
preſſive of Love, Jealouſy, Coquettry, an Rage, they all 
three leave the Stage together. 
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Promethus, hereupon, diſſatisfied with his Workmanfhip, 
and in dread of the Wrath of Jupiter, reſolves to animate 
no more: Till Aercury adviſes him to ſecure himſelf and 


make an Intereſt with the Gods, by calling ſeveral of theſe I- 


mages into Life, and dedicating them to the ſeveral Divinities, 
e according picks out three in particular, whom he 
ſtrongly a and directs to whom they ſhould be 


preſented, wiz. a Courtier to the double-fac'd Janus; a Fop - 


to Thetis; and a Miſer to P/utus. — Prometheus animates 
them, when the two former dance in Character, but on 
the Sound of ſome Gold which Plutus's Favourite ſhakes 
in his Hat, they both run to him, and with the utmoſt Ser- 
vility careſs and flatter him: He gets rid of them in a ſurly 
Manner, and quits the Stage, the; following him. 
Mercury then takes Notice of a Statue of a Man in 2 
fort of a Meoriſßb Habit, which at his Requeſt, Prometheus, 


who recollects not his having made it, animates, when the 


following Converſation enſues, 
Statue. ( (feigning a Surprize at ſeeing them.). Ah! tell 
me, pray, what am I ? What Was 12 And what are 
ou ? 
Merc. But a Moment ago, you was one of thoſe Statues 
now you are a Man; and we are Gods, who have juſt civea 


you Life. 


Stat. I'm much obig to you. It ſeems then, that 
you're going to beſtow the ſame on all theſe other Fi - 
gures. = 
Merc. No, we were pleaſed with yours, and therefors 
animated you in Preference. | 

Stat. How)! Shall I then be alone ? 

Merc. Ves. 

Stat. And what ſhall I do alone? | 

Merc. Admire the Wonders of Nature, 

Stat. Admire! always admire ! I had much rather laugh, 

Premeth. And you ball laugh with us. 

Stat. With you! — You ſcem to me too great not to be 
wretched. For Heavn's Sake give me ſome Companions, 

Merc, You'll ſoon repent the having aſz'd fer them. 


Stat. hy fo? 
\ | Were, 
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Merc. Becauſe the Creatures of your Kind have Hearts 
ſo wicked, that inſtead of living in Peace with one ano- 
ther, they only fſlrive to hurt, deceive, oppreſs, and to de- 
ſtroy each other. 

Stat. ( muſing.) If I am alone I ſhall be tired. If I 
have Companions, I ſhall have much to ſuffer.— Sure Life 
is not ſo valuable a Preſent as I thought it. 

AMerc. Well then. We can but take it from you. 

Stat. Hold, hold. —Let me conſider, 

Merc. Confider.—You axe too infolent 1 

Stat. J am as you have made me, 

Prometh. Enjoy the Favours of the Gods, and conſider not 
at all. 

Stat. Well then, without Conſideration, give me leave to 
aſk you, if it is not in your Power to prevent the Hearts 
of thoſe Companions you ſhall give me, from being as wicked 
as you ſpeak them. 

Merc. In order to that, it would be neceſlary to baniſh 
Self. Love therefrom, and that's impoſſible. 

Stat. Self- Love ſhould ſurely render People good r 

Aſerc. No! on the contrary, it makes them envious, ſpite» 
ful, haughty, proud, unjuſt. — 

Stat. Proud! amongſt Creatures of their own Kind? Of 
what ? 

Merc. Of what! Oh ! my Statue, one will ſay, was of 
the firſt inſpired, and mine, will cry another, was form'd of 
a more rare and choſen Clay. 

Stat. Are you in Earneſt ? 

Prometh. Moſt truly ſo.—And were we to recount to 
you the whole of the Extravagances where-with their Heads 
will be filled, we never ſhould have done. 

Stat. How all theſe Extravagances of my dear Com- 
panions, will make me Jaugh ! I know not whether tis 
an Operation of your divine Preſence, but I perceive all on 
2 ſudden, my Ideas expanding ſo far as to have ſet me on 
finding out a Method of diverting myſelf, and at the ſame 
Time living well with, and making . beloved by 
chem. 

Mer. And by what Means ? 
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Stat. T will cauſe them from Time to Time to aſſemble in 
ſome Place, where I will copy, and act before them, all 


their Airs, Manners, Faults, and Ridicules. 


Acre. Do you expect to make yourſelf belov'd by laugh. 

at them? 

Stat. Undoubtedly, their Malignity will be gratified, and 
pleaſed with my Portraits. Each will apply them to his 
Neighbours, whilſt Self-Love will prevent any one from own- 
ing them himſelf. 


Prometh, Why this is Argument, Mercury, —!I begin to 


have Suſpicions that— (Coming nearer to the Statue to exa- 


mine it, it pulls off its Maſk, diſcovers itſelf to be Folly, and 


laughs in their Faces.) Ah—'tis Folly, 

Folly. — The very ſame. 

Prometh. Why this Diſguiſe ? 

Folly. But to make Sport with you, and divert myſclf fot 
a Moment, before I told you what has paſt at Olympns. 

Prometh, Is Jupiter very much enrag'd ?. 

Filly, He was, and threatned you; but J had Generoſity 
enough to take your Part. This at firſt was look'd 


von as the Act of a Fool, as it is by no means cuſtomary in 


the cæleſtial Court to ſpeak in Favour of any in Diſgrace, 
Has Prometheus, thus I pleaded, animated theſe Statues 
« with an Intention to offend us? No; it was but 
c to pleaſe Minerva, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, who formed 
© the firit Deſign of theſe new Beings, only to have the 
e Fleafure of governing them herſelf, ———D——— If therefore 
© their Exiftence is an Evil, 'tis ſhe that is in Fault; and 
F the beſt Way to mortify and puniſh her would be to give 
the Government of them to me.” Jupiler ſ:niled, 
and preſently declared, that I ſhould have from this Time 
and for ever the general Direction of all the Heads in this 
ſublunary World. Why do you look ſo at me? (to 
Mercury) are you ſo dull not to perceive the Wiſdom of this 
Decree ?— = Conſider then, that if Minerva had had 
the Government of Men, ſhe would have inſpired them with 


Centleneſs and Moderation, and made them live in one 


cqual Abundance, That then having no Occaſion for each 
oer, every one would have remained buried in a barren Re- 
Vorld have had no Ornaments. 


poſe, 211 conſequently the 
— —Inſtez? 
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Inſtead of which, guided and warmed by my Genius, 
their Self- love will render all their Paſſions lively and active: 
The Ambitious will deſpoil his Neighbour, and in his Turn 
will be deſpoiled himſelf, Laws, Honours, and Em- 
ployments will be neceſſary ; there will be rich and poor; In- 
digence will give Birth to Induſtry, and Induſtry become the 
Mother of Arts, of Sciences, and Commerce ; Cities will 
be built; and in thoſe Cities, ſtately Palaces ; the Sea be 
covered with Ships. — 


Merc, Faith, I think the Fool is in the Right. 


Prometh. I think ſo too, and ſhou'd no longer be ſo much 


diſpleaſed with my Work, were I ſure Jove would pardon 
me, 

Folly, Oh! never fear: are not all the Gods intereſted to 
ſpeak in your Favour? Venus, Mars, Cupid, Apollo, Mo- 
mus, and our Friend Mercury —— How lucky an Event for 
him — Amongſt the Mortals, there will undoubtedly ' be 
ſome pretty ones ; he is of a ſupple, adroit, 8 — Diſ- 
polition, and Jupiter will depute him 

Merc. There is no need to anſwer the Diſcourſe of 
Folly. Come, give him the Torch, and let us to 
Olympus. [ Exennt, 

Folly, Adieu, Mercury. Now before I animate theſe 
Statues, let me reflect a little. Tis ſurely for my own 
and Sex's Honour, that the Men ſhould be ſubordinate to 
the Women. But that at firſt may be the Cauſe of much 
Diſſention. Let me then thinx. Il have it ; — 
it ſhall be ſo. And both Sexes will be equally delight- 
ed with the Deciſion.— Live, live, ye Men, and be the 
firſt Homage that ye pay to Folly, the looking on yourſelves 
as Beings far ſuperior to Women. Poſſeſs yourſelves of Ho- 
nours, Dignities, Employments, and all the Appearances of 
Power. And you, my dear Companions alſo live, live 


to appear ſubmiſſive, but indeed to govern and o'erbear theſe 
ſeeming Lords of the Creation.——1 ſee the Warrior conſe - 
crate his Trophies to you; the rich Man throw his Trea- 
ſures into your Laps; and the Magiſtrate lay down his 
Gravity, his Sword and Scale of Juſtice at your Feet, — 
Like Goddeſſes ye ſhall diſpoſe of Hearts, and be like me 
the Deities of the Earth, 


She 
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She then animates the Men, who move with a grave and 


flow Air; on which ſhe takes Notice, what heavy grofs 


Animals Men are, when coming firſt out of the Hands 
of Naturc, unpoliſhed by the Converſation of the Ladies, 
—— When the Women are enlivened, the Men run to 
them, preſent them Garlands of Flowers, and by the moſt 


ſubmiſſive Geſtures teſtify their Love. They then form a 


Dance, and the Entertainment concludes with a Song. 


Le Rencontre imprevue cy la Surpriſe des Amans, 
Comedie en trois Actes, & en Proſe. 


The Plot of this Piece is only of two Lovers, Damon and 
Julia, who having both been driven by the Intricacy ef their 
Affairs out of their native Country, arrive both, but at dif- 
ferent Times at St, Domingo, where Julia is very civilly 
treated by a Relation of her's, named Araminta, who is ad- 
dreſſed on honourable Terms by the Governor of the Place, 
but refuſes him for the Sake of her Coulin's Lover, Damon, 
who had been at St. Domingo ſome Time before, and whom 
ſhe had fallen in Love with under the aſſumed Name of Ce- 
ander; Damon, however, having been obliged to go to Mar- 
finico on account of a Law-ſuit, is abſent when Julia comes 
to the other Iſland; but on his Return thither meets with 
Julig. Their Joy at Meeting adds greatly to their Niftreſs, 
when it is known that Cleander had engaged by Contract ta 
mazry Araminta, and that the Affair was to be concluded on 
the Day following. The Obligations they both have 


to that Lady being ſo great, that neither of them can enter- 


tain a Thought of injuring her in ſo tender a Point. — 
Araminta, however, having diſcovered their mutual Paſſion, 
permits the Affair to proceed ſo far as to the ſigning the Mar- 


riage Articles, which ſhe cauſes both Damon and Julia ta 


ſubſcribe to; and then informs them, that inſtead of its being 
a Wiiting to give herſelf to Damn, the Purport of it was 
to join his Hands to Julia's. - Their Surprize and 
Gratitude on to generous a Sacrifice are very ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed, and Arqminta cloſes the Plaz y by giving her Hand to 


the Governor, whoſe Aduitigs had-long deſerved her. 
There 
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There is nothing very extraordinary in the Language or 
Sentiments of this Piece; but the Plot is ſtriking, and the 
Incidents which lead to the Unravelling the Plot, keep up 
the Atten- tion of the Audience ſufficiently, and it met 
with all the Succels it could deſerve. 


Le Monde renver ſe, or, the World turn'd topſy-turvy. 
A comic Opera in one Act, preſented for the firſt. 


Time, April 2d, 1753. 


Scapin and Pieret being ſhipwreck'd, are caſt away in 
the Kingdom of Merlin, or the topſy-turvy World; the firſt 
Perſons they meet with there, are two Nieces of Merlin, 
who on their paying their Addreſſes to them, inſtantly agree 
$0 marry them, but tell them that it is a Law in their King- 
dom, in order to preferve an Equality of Riches throughout, 
that no rich Perſon ſhould marry another who is alſo rich. 
This Objection is however quickly got over by the 
Declaration of the two Stage Gentlemen, that they have no 
Fortune at all of their own. After theſe two Ladics 
leave them, they are encountred by ſeveral other Characters, 
all the reverſe of thoſe in our World. — The firſt is a Phi- 
loſopher who enters ſinging and dancing, and gayly dreſt, — 
He declares the trueſt Philoſophy to conſiſt in Mirth, and in 
| Endeavours to make our Lives eaſy and chearfut; and in An- 
ſwer to ſeveral Queſtions put to him by Scapin and Preret, 
informs them that in this Country every Thing is contrary to 
the Practice of the reſt of the World, that the Tradeſmen 
are conſcientious, Lawyers honeſt and juſt ; the Stage che- 
riſh'd and eſteemed; the Actors meritorious, uniform, and 
looking on Authors as their Protectors, and the Actreſles 
modeſt and virtuous, Innocence and Fidelity next 
addreſs them, to whom they appear utter Strangers, declar- 
ing that they had never ſeen them either in France or Italy. 
Theſe alſo inform them turther of the Manners 
of this inverted World, telling them that here the Wives 
are innocent, and Huſbands faithfut. Candour ap - 
pears as a Counſellor, a Fop dreſt gravely, and like a Pe- 
dant, and a female Phyſician, whoſe Succe's depends on her 


Experience, not her Reading. T wo Pretenders, how- 
ever, 


I>.- 
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ever, to Merlin's Nieces enter next with them, and diſpute 
the Point with the theatrical Heroes, who ſhew their Cow- 
ardice, but conſent to termine their Right to the Ladies 
by caſting of Dice. The Luck however goes 
againſt them, and they are on the Point of loſing their Mi- 
ſtreſſes, when Merlin deſcends, and determines in their Fa- 
vour, touching them at the ſame Time with his Wand, 

which is ſuppoſed on the Inſtant to cauſe an entire Alteration 
in their Minds, and render them perfectly conformable to 
the Cuſtoms and Diſpoſitions of the Inhabitants of the 
topſy-turvy World. 

The whole of this Piece is by Way of Airs, which have 
for the moſt Part a great deal of Sprightlineſs and Wit con- 
veyed in them, many of the Thoughts are very new, and 
the Satire introduced in the Parallel drawn continually 
throughout the whole, between the Cuſtoms of Merlin's 
Subjects and thoſe of the Inhabitants of France, is no leſs 
juſt than ſevere. | | 


Le Calendrier des Vieillards, Opera comique, en ung 
Acte, 

This Piece was repreſented firſt at the Faire St. Germain, 
April 7, 1753. The Plot is the Story of a young Lady 
taken away from her Guardian by Pagamin, a Turkiſh Cor- 
fair. The old Gentleman, who is in Love with his Ward, 
and thinks himſelf greatly beloved by her in Return, comes 
to the Palace of Pagamin, to ranſom her. — The Corſair, 
who is a young Man of a very generous Diſpoſition, refuſes 
to part with her for any pecuniary Ranſom, but conſents to 
let her go with her Guardian on Condition ſhe ſhall declare 
her Affections to be fixed on him; but ſhe, who had, 
during her Stay at the Palace, fallen in Love with Pagamin, 


when brought to an Interview with her Guardian in his Pre- 


ſence, after ſome Heſitation, being cloſely preſſed to ſpeak 
her Mind, ſets forth in a ridiculous Light the jealous and 
rigid Reſtraints he had been uſed to lay her under, and de- 
clares her Regard for Pagamin. — The whole Language of 
this Piece is eaſy, natural, ſprightly and entertaining, the 
Converſation lively, and the Plot, tho' ſimple, very intereſt- 


ing. 
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ing. — It is part Verſe, part Proſe; the whole of the Verſe, 

which is much the greateſt Part, conſiſts of a great Number 
of Airs to different Tunes, and is extremely well adapted 
to the Subjects it treats on. 


To the Authers of the Loxpox Monthly Mrxcvav. 


Gentlemen, 


HE Incloſed, Copies of which have been advertiſe 
in the publick Papers to be delivered to whoever ſhould 
think proper to call or ſend for them (as it is in itſelf a 


Scheme of great Utility to the Public, and ſeems to have 


been highly the Wiſh of the Teſtator to be put in Execution) 
will be taken as a Favour, to be introduced to the more 
general Acquaintance of the World by the Channel of your 
Work ; and will, we hope, encourage others to follow the 
public ſpirited Example ſet therein, of bequeathing or be- 
ſtowing Præmia for thoſe who may exert themſelves in 
making ſuch Improvements in our Laws, as may tend to 
the redreſſing any Grievance, or to the more equal Diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice, and Security of the Properties of Man- 
kid,” 
1 am, Gentlemen, 


Arg. 20. 1753- ur unknown humble Servant. 


A CLAUSE in the Will of a Gentleman lately deceaſed. 


© Whereas I have obſerved great Hardſhips and Difficul- 
© ties to ariſe for want of a Law to make real Eſtates liable, 
© in the Hands of the Heirs at Law, to the Payment of the 
« juſt Debts by ſimple Contract of Perſons dying ſeized of 
Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, without making 
© due Proviſion out of ſuch real Aſſets for Payment of ſuch 
Debts, or leaving perſonal Aſſets ſufficient to pay the 
ſame; as alſo by reaſon of the unequal Diftribution of 
perſonal Aﬀets, (in Caſes where a Teſtator or Teſtatrix, 
or Perſon dying inteſtate, does not leave Aﬀets ſufficient to 
pay his or her Debts) either by. an Executor or Admini- 
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© or 


ſttator retaining out of ſuch Aﬀets a Debt owing to him 
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or herſelf, or confeſſing a Judgment or Judgments, to gie 
a Preference to one or more Creditor or Creditors, by 
means whereof the whole Aſſets have been ſwallowed up by 
ſuch Creditor or Creditors, and all the reſt of the Credi- 
tors in equal Degree have been wronged of their juſt 
Debts: Therefore, for the Encouragement of ſome Per- 
ſons of Judgment, who will take Pains to contrive ſuch a 
Scheme, as (may be reaſonably thought) will, in a good 
meaſure, anſwer the Rules of Juſtice in both the reſpects 
above-mentioned z I do hereby order and dire&t my Ex- 
ecutors, or the Guryiede of them, his Executors or Ad- 
miniſtrators, to apply and pay the Sum of Twenty Guineas 
to ſuch Perſon who ſhall contrive or frame ſuch Scheme 
within Three Years next after my Deceaſe, and ſhall pro- 
cure the Right Honourable the Lord Chief Juſtice, and 
the other Judges, of the Court of King's-Bench for the 


doubting but when ſuch Approbation ſhall be had, an Affair 
of ſuch Conſequence to Trade, and of ſuch publick 
Utility, will in due time be improved, and carried into a 
Law: And ] do direct my Executors to give Notice in the 
printed Papers of this Legacy, that the ſame may be pub- 
lickly known ; but not to name me in ſuch Advertiſement 
as the Donor thereof; and that it may be publiſhed as ſoon 
as they can conveniently after my Deceaſe. 

The twenty Guineas are ready to be paid by Mr. David 
Anthony, in Curſitors-/treet, purſuant to the above Clauſ?. 
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To the Authors of tze Londox Monthly Mzrcuar, 


.C entlemen, 


HE following Effay written ſome Years ago, but 
| never publiſhed ; as it is on the fame Subject with 
2 Book, which you have given an Abſtract of in your laſt 
Number by M. Bertrand, and ſeems to give a Solution, if 
not clearer, at leaſt mote eaſy and rational, than eithet 
M. Bertrand's or M. Aloro's Syſtem, of the Appearances 
which we meet with in the N of our Globe, 
may, 


Time being, to approve thereof, under their Hands; not 


may, 
Reade 
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may, perhaps „ not be ee to your philoſophical 
Readers. 


Ie, 


ren un lid d, 
Huge ir. 175% 0. 


O many Authors have written on the Subject of the De- 
\ luge, and with ſo little Certainty as to the immediate 
< Cauſe of it, that I ſhall not here endeavour to advance any Sy- 
© ſtem on that Head, but. be contented for the preſent with 


« declaring myſelf entirely of the Opinion of thoſe, who 
have ſuppoſed it owing to the Earth's having altered it's | 


Poſition; which, whether it was performed by a Comet or 
any other Means is nothing to my Purpoſe, All I 
intend in this Treatiſe is to account in ſome Meaſure for 
the Effects we find to have been produced by it; my 
Thoughts on which, as they are ſomething different from 
what I have yet found advanced by any body, I ſhall ex- 
pect no one to agree to any further than they are found to 
be conſiſtent with Reaſon and Probability.” 

Nobody, I believe, at preſent, makes any Doubt that 
the Shells, animal Subſtances, and other like Bodies, 
which are found in ſuch immenſe Quantities and at ſuch 
vaſt Depths below the Surface of the Earth, have formerly 
belonged to ſome living Animal, and not native, or pro- 
duced there de novo (as had been the Opinion of many 
Naturaliſts heretofore) after the many convincing Argu- 
ments made uſe of by the ever memorable Dr. Woodward, 
to prove them to have been really what they ſeem. The 
Point therefore is to know by what Means they came there, 
or how they could be brought ſo far out of their proper 
Element.” 

Such Effects as theſe, every 0 one will readily allow, muſt 
have been owing to ſome Cauſe which made a great Al- 
© teration in the whole Face of Nature, which Cauſe has 
© been by moſt People believed to have been an univerſal 
Deluge.“ 

Although I, have the higheſt 1 for the great Dr. 
© Woedward, and eſteem him as the firſt Perſon that ſer 
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Mankind right as to their Opinions of the foſſil Bodies 
found in all Parts of the known World, yet I muſt. beg 
Leave to deviate from him in ſome Things, and make a 
few. Obje&ions to his Opinion of a univerſal Diffolution 


of every thing but Shells, which I ſhall do in as ſhort, * 


Manner as poſſible. To begin then, 
6 IJ. We muſt conſider what Diſſolution is: This we ſhall 


find to be a Suſpenſion or Deſtruction of the Attraction of 


Coheſion. This Attraction is the Power whereby the 
Parts of Bodies arę kept together, and therefore muſt ſub- 
ſiſt in the greateſt Degree in thoſe Bodies wherein the Re- 
ſiſtance to a Separation of theſe Parts is the ſtrongeſt; 
that is to ſay, in the hardeſt. Now as Metals, Stones, &c, 
which Dr. Woodward ſuppoſes to have been diſſolved at 
that Time, are of a much harder Contexture than that of 
Shells, he cannot ſuppoſe ſuch Shells to have been pre- 
ſerved, unleſs by ſome ſupernatural Cauſe. Now, as we 
never find the Almighty to do any thing, eſpecially where 
a Miracle (as this could be nothing leſs) is to be wrought 
to bring it about, without a ſufficient Reaſon, and to an- 
ſwer ſome great End for the Benefit and Happineſs of his 
Creatures; and as no ſuch ſufficient Reaſon can be given 


for, no ſuch End can be anſwered by an immenſe Number 


of Shells deſpoiled of their Inhabitants, being preſerved 
from a general Deſtruction, to be caſt at great Depths be- 
neath the Surface of the Earth, where they are entirely 
uſeleſs to the Service of Mankind or any other Creature. 
This, I think, is an Argument muſt have a great deal of 
Weight againſt ſuch an Opinion as Dr. IVoodward's.? 

II. I think Dr, Woodiward's Syſtem is a Contradiction 
to itſelf, even in the Terms. He ſuppoſes an univerſal 
Diſſolution, and yet at the ſame Time ſays, that the dif- 
ferent Subſtances ſunk deeper or leſs deep in the ſurrounding 
Fluid according to their different ſpecific Gravities. Now 
Gravity differs in Bodies according to their Denſities. z 


which Denſities are cauſed by the Degree of the Coheſion 


of the Parts of ſuch Bodies. Now if Coheſion is taken 
away, Gravity, as.a Conſequence depending on it, muſt 
alſo be deſtroyed. Wherefore it is very abſurd to ſay, that 


6 2 Macken , acted according to their Gravitation at 2 


« Tuns 
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© Time when no ſuch Thing as Gravitation ſubſiſted in the 
s World.” 

III. As e Cauſes miſt produce univerſal Effects, 
Mankind, and all the reſt of the animal Creation, muſt have 
been included in ſuch a general Diffolution®, and the Pre- 


© ſervation of every particular Animal in the Ark, as well 


© as the Ark itſelf, muſt have been performed by a ſeparate 
Miracle. After ſo many Miracles had been wrought for 
© the Preſervation of various Things, I can ſee no Reaſon 
© why another ſhould not have been added to the Number, 
to preſerve the Lives of all Animals in general; (as the 
Deſtruction of Mankind only was intended by this Deluge.) 
This we find was not done, by the Care taken by Noah 
to ſave ſome of every Kind in the Ark, which would have 
been needleſs, had not all the reſt been deſtroyed by the 
Deluge. Now God Almighty ſeems in all his Works to 
have made uſe of ſuch Means as come moſt under the Com- 
prehenſion of our Senſes, and not to produce thoſe Effects 


WT 


about. 


« IV. I can in no Manner conceive how Dr. Weodward's 

- univerſal Diſſolution can account for thoſe Effects in the 
Deluge, which are found to have happened by the De- 
ſcription of it in the Scriptures, where we find it produced 
by violent Rains, and at the ſame Time an Overflowiag 
of the Seas, and other great Reſervoirs of Water,? 

© Theſe are the Objections I have to make to the Syſtem 

of the valuable Dr. Vbodioard, to whom the World 
will ever be obliged for his excellent Treatiſes on Foffils ; 
and as no Syſtem or Opinion ever has been, or it is pro- 
bable ever will be, whereto no Objections can be made, 
I would not be thought to detract from the Character of 


TW © that 
* It may here perhaps be objected. that probably none of the 


Animal Kingdom underwent the Effects of this Diſſolution : But 
this I can fee no Reaſon for; ſince the final End of the Deluge 


S a mm 0 


. 


being the Extinction of the whole Race of Mankind, and with 


them of the reſt of the Creatures, this Deſtruction might have been 
performed by including them in a general Diſſolution; and it ap- 
pour abſurd tbat the Omnipotent Being ſhould, in a preternatural 


anner, preſerve Creatures from one Deſtruction, with no Intent 
dut to deſtroy them by other Means. 
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that great Man. But if a Syſtem can be found out 
wherein no Miracles, no ſupernatural Cauſes are neceſſary, . 
but in which every Thing is brought about in a Manner 


which can come under our Conceptions, and wherein the 
Effects neceſſarily producible therefrom, are confonant to 
thoſe whereof we have Accounts given us in Scripture z 
ſuch an Opinion muſt, I believe, be thought much more 
reaſonable than one wherein we can account for no Point 
of any Difficulty but by referring to an Almighty Power, 
which is indeed not accounting for it at all: This is what 
I intend to attempt in the following Pages; not that I 
would be thought to pretend to broach a new Doctrine, or 
ſet up any Syſtem of my own, only, in a Manner that I 
believe has not yet been done, to account for ſome of 
the Effects we find to have been produced by the Deluge, 
from a Suppoſition of a Cauſe of the Deluge, which has 


been wrote on by ſome Authors of good Credit, and 
which is received by many of our beſt Naturaliſts at 


preſent.” 
© I have already ſaid, I was of Opinion that the Deluge 


was cauſed by the Earth's having altered it's Poſition, - It 
has been by many People believed, that the Motion. of 


the Earth round it's Axis, was originally parallel to it's 


Orbitz and conſequently that the Obliquity of it's Poles, 
which is now about 234 Degrees, muſt have been brought 
about by ſome Means or other ſince. What theſe Means 
might be, is not my Buſineſs now to enquire 3 but I think 
ſuch an Alteration in the Direction of the Poles may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed to have cauſed a Deluge: For if we 
conſider the prodigious Velocity of the Earth's Motion, 
not leſs by the moſt moderate Computations than 333 Miles 
in a Minute; and according to ſome others, 1000 Miles 
in the ſame Time, and the Reſiſtance a Body moving 
with ſuch a Velocity muſt make to another oppoſing it, 
we ſhall ſoon perceive what muſt be the Effects of a ſudden 
Alteration in the Direction of the Motion of ſo large a 
Body as our Earth; for as the Seas, Lakes, and other 
large Bodies of Water, could not receive the altered Mo- 
tion ſo ' ſuddenly as the more ſolid Parts of the Globe, 


they muſt r ariſe and overflow the Banks, . 
«Bs 
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is demonſtrable by a very ſimple Experiment in every one's 
Power to make, viz. Take a Baſon or any other open 


Veſſel; fill it almoſt full of Water; which let reſt for 


ſome Time; then on a ſudden take up the Veſſel to carry 
it along, the Water not being able to participate with the 
Motion of the containing Veſſel will riſe up to the Sides 
and run over; but on continuing to move, the Water by 
Degrees receiving the ſame Motion as the Veſſel, will at 
laſt remain ſo ſteady, that you may communicate to the 
Veſſel as great a Velocity as you pleaſe, without ſpilling 
a ſingle Drop. Now this Overflux muſt have been towards 
the Northern Banks in one Hemiſphere, and to the Southern 
in the oppoſite one. But as we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe the Earth 
to be revolving round it's Axis, this Motion will be 
changed from a direct North and South to a Spiral moving 
from Eaſt to Weſt, that is to ſay contrary to the Earth's Mo- 


tion round it's Axis, and aſcending towards the North and 


South Poles. Wherefore as the Earth is every where 
equally interſperſed with Reſervoirs of Water, all of 
which muſt in ſuch a Caſe have overflown, not only 
the Diſtances between them North and South, but alſo 
towards the Eaſt and Weſt; this would naturally produce 


an univerſal Deluge : Such an Alteration as this. would 


alſo probably deſtroy the Equilibrium exiſting in our At- 

moſphere, and cauſe violent Rains.* 
We are now therefore to conſider the Earth as having 
it's Surface entirely covered with Water, and moving 
therein without communicating it's Motion to the ſur- 
rounding Fluid. Now if the Earth was an even mathe- 
matical Globe without any Irregularities, ſuch a Motion 
would have no Manner of Effect on it's Surface; but as 
we find on the contrary, that the Surface of our Earth is 
made up of Hills, Valleys, and many Irregularities, ſo 
ordered by it's great Creator for the wiſeſt Purpoſes, theſe 
Irregularities, oppoſing themſelves to the Force of the 
Water, mult be torn away, except ſuch as were of fo 
hard a Nature as to be able to ftand againſt it; and I 
think there 1s no great Abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that the 
Surface of the Earth might by ſuch a Force be looſened 
to a certain Depth, ſuppoſe only to the Depth of half a 
SY | © Mile, 
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| © Mile, and mingled with the ſurrounding Fluid; this 1 


q * think will anſwer all the Purpoſes of Dr. Wedward's uni- 2 
i < verſal Diſſolution, ſince here will be a Medium, wherein * 
| © the Subſtances we now find might have ſunk to as great a cod 


c Depth, as we ever, I believe, find any. Here Gravi- Pp Bo, 
tation is ſuppoſed to exiſt; every thing goes on in it's natural 


| : s Courſe; no Miracles are required for any thing but the J = 
| c firſt Alteration i in the Globe, which muſt have been im- £, on 
£ preſſed by an Almighty Hand to bring about the Effects * ſta: 
« produced. by it, and thoſe Effects anſwered with as much 4; ai 
© Reaſon as on the other Suppoſition, But to proceed; this © bei 
« ſoftened Cruſt muſt be compoſed of Clay, Chalk, Sand, « ſel 
Gravel, tc. all which, when the Water came to ſubſide, 4 
+ which muſt neceſſarily happen on it's receiving the Motion "I 
© of the Earth, muſt then ſink down according to their dif- £ — 
< ferent Gravities, carrying along with them thoſe Shells, « yet 
Wood, or Animal Bodies, which they had met or hap- : _— 
< pened to be mingled with in their Paſſage. > ak 
Here I think may be ſolv'd a Phænomenon, which in 2 
my Opinion is an unanſwerable Objection to the Mood- 4 
© wardian Syſtem ; which is, that very frequently Bodies 4 * 
are found near the Surface of the Earth that are of a much « ſte 
greater ſpecific Gravity than others that are at greater p fad 
Depths. Now, according to Dr. Moodtvard, this could + ab 


© never happen; for, allowing a univerſal Diſſolution of . 
every thing but Shells and ſome few other Subſtances ſup- | 
© poſed by him to have been preſerved from it: Granting, R 
„together with ſuch a Diſſolution, a Continuation of Gra- —_— 
0 
« 


« vitation (which I think I have ſhewn before could not be) 
< yet as the Fluid wherein they muſt have ſunk, which on 
« ſuch a Suppoſition muſt have been compoled of the other b 
* Bodies diſſolved, muſt every where make an equal Re- 


6 

« ſiſtance, and as the Reſiſtance to Bodies moving in any « is 
Fluid is in Proportion to their ſpecific Gravities, all Bodies nad 
of the ſame ſpecific Gravities muſt have ſunk to the ſame © be 
Depths. « th 
The ſame Thing would happen in general according ta « thi 
my Syſtem z but, by ſo violent a Motion, this ſmall Portion m 
* of the Globe, which we have ſuppoſed to have been de- 6 of 
tach d from the whole Maſs, muſt have been intimately « Pa 


mix d 
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« ,mix'd with the ſurrounding Fluid, and whatever was con- 
«. tained in it as Shells, Corals, &c. Wherefore when the dif- 
« ferent Subſtances whereof it was compoſed ſunk each by. 
their ſpecific Gravities, they might force down the lighter 
Bodies along with them, as we find a Piece of Wood, 
« which is lighter than Water, may yet be made to fink 
c therein, by the Force of ſome other heavier Body falling 
on itz much more eaſily might Shells, and other Sub- 
« ſtances which are not ſo light as the Fluid wherein they 
move, be ſuppoſed to be precipitated and forced to ſink by 
« being overwhelmed by other Subſtances heavier than them- 
c ſelves; whereas when theſe were once placed, other Bo- 
« dies that might be brought to the ſame Place by their own, 
ſpecific Gravities, altho' heavier than the former, and. 
which would therefore have ſunk deeper in the ſame Fluid, 
yet not being able to force their Way through the Beds 
already form'd, muſt have been by that Means lodg'd 
nearer the Surface of the Earth than the others. 

© Shells of the ſame ſpecific Gravities, or which made 
equal Reſiſtance to the moving Fluid, would by the violent 


ſters, which remaining in this Manner when they ſub- 
ſided, will in ſome Meaſure account for thoſe prodigious. 
Quantities, that are ſometimes found together, having 
little or no other Subſtance between them, ſuch as the 


in Stone, and many other Subſtances in various Places: 
Whereas, according to the Diſſolution Scheme every un- 
diſſolved Subſtance muſt ſubſide juſt in the Place it lay, and 
conſequently no ſuch Cluſters could be formed, 

Nothing but ſuch a rapid Motion of the Water, and 
that ſubſiding by a gentle and gradual Proceſs, can account 


I XxX « « If ww © 


which are found in the utmoſt Perſection of Preſervation 
between the Lamina of ſome of the Slates, which cover 
the Veins of Coal in many of our Pits; as according to 
the Syſtem of a general Diſſolution, wherein every thing 
muſt be ſuppoſed making it's Way in a ſurrounding Fluid 
of ſome confiderable Degree of Conſiſtency, the 3 
Parts of theſe Bodies, ſuppoſing them to be preſerved at 
14 6 Tio 


i h a £6 


Motion of the Waters be hurried together in great Clu- 


Oftracites in Harwich Cliff, Waelwich, &c, the Chamites 


for the very great Number of tender and delicate Plants, 
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Time when the moſt ſolid Subſtances were reduced to a 


© meer Pap, muſt have been ſo collapſed and huddled to- 
© gether, as to have no Appearance of their real Form. 
© This Opinion will alſo ſolve what M. Bertrand objects to 
© the Authenticity of foſſil Shells, and brings as a Proof of 


© their having been formed ab origine, and at the Time of 


© the Creation, viz. that many of the larger Bivalves, altho? 


© unopened, are found very frequently filled not only with 


< pyritical Matter, Marcaſite, Spar, &c. but even with 
Numbers of ſmaller Shells. Theſe larger Shells, altho' at 
© preſent found cloſed, may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed, by 
© ſo rapid a Motion as the Waters according to our Syſtem 


© muſt have had, to have been forced open at that Time, 


© which would produce not only a Poſſibility, but a moral 
© Probability of their Inſide being filled with any Subſtance 
© wherewith that Part of the Current wherein they happened 
© to be ſituated might be replete. But when the Stream 
© became quieter, and they were permitted to ſubſide, the 


Preſſure of whatever happened to come above them might 


© force the Valves again to unite and encloſe any thing that 


lay between them. — Experience is greatly in favour 


© of ſuch a Solution, fince in thoſe which are found to con- 


© tain Sparry or Chryſtalline Matter, ſuch as the Conche 


© anomiae of Lime-ſtone, ſome of the large Ammonite, &c. 
© Cavities are found within- ſide of them, evidently cauſed 


© by an Evaporation of the fluid Parts, at a Time when 


© the more ſolid ones could find no Means of an Eſcape. 


© As to M. Mhord's Syſtem of ſuppoſing all Mountains to 


© have been formed by Irruptions of Volcanoes, or the Shock 
© of Earthquakes, Hiſtory as well as Reaſon ſeem ſtrongly 
© to confute it; as no ſingle Mountain could have been formed 
in this Manner without fo great a Shock as muſt become 
ſenſible to, or at leaſt muſt be heard of by all the Inhabitants 
of our Globe, —— The great Number of exceeding 
large Mountains and long Tracts of them which are met 
with in the known World, and the very few Traditions 
we have of theſe great Eruptions or Earthquakes in a Courſe 
of above four thouſand Years, appear evidently to confute 
ſuch a Suppoſition. All that can be urged in Favour of it, 
is the Obliquity of, and Brcaches in, the Strata which com- 
. poſe 
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© poſe theſe Mountains; but there would be no Difficulty i in 


© ſolving theſe Appearances by our Syſtem; as in ſuch a 
© rapid Motion, if a. Protuberance or Mountain became 
© once formed by any Reſiſtance to the Current, the ſame 
© Reſiſtance would cauſe the Subſtances carried along by that 
© Current to be lodged in a Direction, and compoſe Strata 
© nearly parallel to the Sides of the firſt Eminence; which 
© Strata. thus formed, being naturally leſs firm and ſtable than 
© thoſe in a level Situation, might afterwards become broken, 
© either by an additional Weight of Matter, or'by the Force 


« of the Current. , | 
To the Authors of the LonpoN Monthly Mz 3 


Gentlemen, 

As you have in the Preface to your firſt Number in- 
A vited ſuch Aſſiſtances in that Article of your Work, 
which is to conſiſt of original Pieces, as, on Peruſal, you ſhall 
think of Service to it, and worthy the Notice of the Public ; 
a Set of Gentlemen have engaged, if the following Eſſay 
is approved of, to furniſh you every Month with one or 
more Eſſays in the ſame manner on various Subjects, which 
you have full Liberty given you to inſert, alter, or wholly 
reject, as they may appear to you to deſerve the one or 
other Kind of Treatment. To endeavour at Good 
is Merit in every one; to ſucceed is the Portion of but few; 
and the Man who is fully ſenſible of the Truth of this, will 
find no more Reaſon to be diſſatisfied with himſelf for not 
being able to write as well as Addiſon, than for not being 
able to lift a Weight with Topham, or dance the Wire with 
Maddox. For this Reaſon, therefore, the Pieces we ſhall 
communicate to you, written as they are for the Amuſe- 
ment of the Writers, as much as that of the Public, will, 
if found unfit for the latter Purpoſe, ftill anſwer the former, 
and we ſhall not look on it as any Diſparagement to our 
Talents, if ſuch as ſhall appear unſerviceable to you, ſhould 
be returned on our Hands, and meet with the Treatment 
juſtly due to (the Name we ſhall for the future chuſe to 
be known to the Public by) an 
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if to ds were as eaſy, as to know what were good to de, Cha- pb 
pels had been Churches; and poor Men's Cottages, Princt's | if 

* Palaces. He is a 7 Divine, that follows his own In- C: 
Sruftions ; I can eaſier teach twenty what were good to be oy 
ene, than be one of the twenty to follow my own Adviſing, —— pu 

| Shakeſpear. | H 

r all the various Acts of Friendſhip due from Man 8 

to Man, the giving ſincere and candid Advice on 5 

the various Occurrences and Incidents of Life, is certainly = 
one of the greateſt. Vet no one is ſo generally miſtaken, 1 
both by the Giver and Receiver. Every Man expects, | 
and almoſt every Man aſ#s, the aſſiſtant Counſel of his neareſt * 
Friend on every Affair of Importance; z yet at leaſt nineteen — 


out of twenty of thoſe who do aſk it, come predetermined, 
partialized to their own Opinion, and fully reſolved to fol- 85 
low the Advice they ſhall receive, no farther than it ſhall | 


. 
4 
* 
- 
17 
. 
48 
"2 
& 


ö concur therewith. Every Man is willing to give Advice, - 
: every Man declares himſelf impartial in the Advice he gives, 5 
6 yet nine out of half a Score of theſe impartial Adviſers, 8 
: have ſome Intention towards themſelves in what they do, E 
; or at leaſt make a Point of having their Directions followed. H 
Fi This being the Caſe on both "Sides, it is not much to be f 
q wondered at, that Advice ſo ſeldom becomes of real Service; : 
f and that the very Act which ought to be looked on as the 5 
5 frrongeft Proof, and ſhould in Conſequence become the cle | — 
| Cement of Friendſhip, is frequently found to be the Cauſe 1 
of irreconcileable Eumity. Vanity flatters us, that our own | 

Opinions are right, and we are apt to look on thoſe who - | 

contradict them, either as wanting in their own Underſtanding, | 

or endeavouring to degrade and undervalue ours; the firſt : 

of theſe produces Contempt, the latter Hatred. The one we - 

look on as below our Intimacy; the other as attempting at | 

leaſt to be above our Converſe ; and thus, whilſt Equality p 

alone can elevate Converſe and Inti maqy into the nobler * 

Names of Friendſbip and Affection, we tear ourſelves from 5 


= nt Advantages, even of an agreeable and uſeful Compa- 
* ep. ( 
| | | | Qne 
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One of the greateſt Miſchiefs attending on the giving 
ſincere Advice in Affairs of any very great Conſequence, 
when it happens to contradict the Opinion of the Adviſed, is 
che almoſt conſtant Loſs of a Friend to the Adviſer : Pride, 
if the Advice is taken and followed with Succeſs, is the 
Cauſe of this, very few People caring to maintain an In- 
timacy with thoſe, whoſe very Sight muſt be perpetually 
putting them in Mind, that it is to them they owe their 
Happineſs; and if the Advice is rejected and any ill Con- 
ſequences enſue, Shame produces the ſame Effects in that 


Cafe, which Pride did in the other, and makes us ſtudi- 


ouſly avoid the Reproaches, though but ſilent ones, of thoſe 


whoſe Superiority of Judgment we are now, though too 


late, obliged to confels.— Small Obligations we are much 
more willing to acknowledge than great ones, and the na- 
tural Perverſeneſs of the human Mind renders it extremely 
reluctant to any Conviction which tends towards the de- 
grading of its ſelf-aſſumed Superiority, —— 

A few Years ago, a young Fellow of my Acquaintance, 


with whom I long had ſo cloſe a Connection as to encou- 


rage him to aſk my Advice on ſo important an Affair as that 
of Marriage, informed me of his Addreſſes to a young Lady, 


whoſe Fortune was by no Means equal to what his own 


Expectations might have entitled him to pretend to.. 
He ſpoke in ſuch Loverlike Terms of the Lady, that I had 
good Reaſon to imagine he was, beyond the Power of Per- 


ſuaſion, determined in his Choice; to ſatisfy myſelf, how- 


ever, how well grounded my Suppoſitions were, I turned 
off the Converſation for a Time,and at length, as it were un- 
deſignedly, aſked him to ſhew me the wedding Ring, if already 
purchaſed ;——he immediately pulled it out of his Pocket, 
and as ſoon convinced me it would be to no Purpoſe to 
give my Opinion, in Oppoſition to an Affair already fo far 
engaged in. — I concurred with him entirely in Sentiment, 
and ſo preſerved my Friend, 

I had not, however, equal Succeſs, or perhaps not equal 
Prudence in my Conduct to a young Lady of conſiderable 
Merit and very large Fortune, who required the ſame Act 
of Friendſhip of me. —— She had been for ſome Time 
addreſſed by a young {rib Fortune-Adyenturer, who had no 
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Qualification, but an agreeable Perſon, to recommend him 
As I had long had an Intimacy with 
and Friendſhip for her and her Family, I thought it my Duty 
to give her my ſincere Opinion of the Affair; I ſet before 
her all the Diſadvantages of the Correſpondence ſhe was en- 
gaged in; aſked her ſeveral Queſtions in regard to her 
Lover, which ſhe could not- anſwer even to her own Sa- 
tisfaction. Foretold to her all the Miſeries ſhe muſt feel 
from putting herſelf into the Power of a Man, whom there 
was but a Poſlibility, might have a ſtronger Paſſion for her 


Fortune than her Perſon ; and in ſhort, did all in my Power 
to ſhew myſelf ſincerely her Friend, — She ſcem'd convinced 


by what I ſaid, and promiſed me, ſhe would conſider well 
on it, and give it all the Force it could demand 


The Conſequence of it however was, that in the firſt Mo- 


ments of Tenderneſs that paſt between them after our Con- 
verſation, ſhe told all that I had ſaid to her Paramour, he 
ſent me a Challenge on the Occaſion, for endeavouring, as 
he termed it, to deſtroy his Character, and prevent his mak- 
ing his Fortune.—She married him, and though ſhe has 
ſince experienced the Truth of every Thing I had hinted 
at, ſhe has ſtudiouſly avoided my Company, and, as I have 
found out, on ſeveral Occaſions endeavoured to do me Pre- 


judice. 
Nor is the Danger only in Affairs of Conſequence z — 


the meereſt Trifles will frequently have as ſtrong an Effect 
as more important Deeds. Tom Truewit, becauſe I 
found Fault with a Line in his laſt Sonnet ;—— ill Guttle, 
for my pointing out to him, that he had miſtaken the Wing 
Joint of the Gooſe ; Phil. Brickmome, becauſe I propoſed 
an Alteration to him in the Cloſet he laſt built; and Dick 
Bubble, becauſe I toid him he had been cheated in the buy- 
ing a Coach-Horſe inſtead of a Racer, have all dropt my 
Acquaintance, and in every Company where I am named, 
exclaim againſt my Want of Underſtanding in Poetry, 
Carving, Architecture and Fockeyſhip. 

Dangerous as I have thus found it to give Advice, I have 


for ſome time paſt reſolved no more to attempt it' in my 
own Perſon ; yet ſuch is my general Love of Mankind, and 


ſuch my Ind nation at their Follies, that I cannot reſtrain 


my 
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my Inclination of giving Advice to Generals, alibough I have 
felt the ill Conſequences of doing ſo to Particulars.——— 
For this Reaſon I have determined to ſpend the whole of 
my idle Time, which is not a little, in examining the Diſ- 
politions of every one, into whoſe Company I may happen 
to fall, obſerving the Faults of their Conduct, and as I 
n by my Obſervations on their Affairs ini private,” I 
ſhall further intrude by the expoſing thoſe Obſervations to 
the Notice of the publick in theſe periodical Lucubrations; 
and whilſt - the Adviſer, is concealed, and that no one can 
perceive the Counſel particularly applied to himſelf, the Ad- 
vice I give will ſtand a greater Chance of becoming uſeful, 


and I ſhall no more be expoſed to that Reſentment which 


© * 0 


ſigned Enmity can deſerve. 
OE T RY, 
O D E to Wiso 0M. 


| E. 
AIL ſacred Viſdam, in whoſe bleſt Retreat, 
Attendant Virtue bears her golden Sway; 
Where Heav'n- born Harmony, and Concord meet, 
To thy bleſt Manſions guide my doubtful way; 
O! let me there an humble Tenant be, 
And tune my artleſs Lays, to Virtue and to Thee. 


II. 
As thro' the mazy Tracts of Life I run, 
Unknowing which to chuſe, or which to ſnun; 
Would thou but ſmile the Guardian of my Youth, 
And point the Paths of Error and of Truth, 
Life's weighty Cares would ſeem an eaſy Load, 
Taught by thy Hand, to tread its peaceful Road. 


, . III. 

Lo! at her Throne, where none imolore in vain, 

My humble Suit is heard, and ſuppliant Strain. | 
Now 
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Now golden Mercy, ſpreads her Angel wing, 2 
And tuneful Choriſters their Voices raiſe; 

As ſhe deſcends, their ſacred Songs they ſing z 
Addreſs d to thee, to thine and Vi rtnt's Praiſe, 


2 w. 
To climb the ſteep Aſcent of Virtue's Height, 
The bliſsful Summit of the Mount to gain, 


| The Soul from thence to wing her heav'nly Flight 


The bleſt Rewward of all her labour'd Pain 
On thi2 and on thy Influence depend, 


On thee, at once the Action and the End, 


| V. 
O! aid me Virtue, Wiſdom point the Way, 

The Way that Seneca, and Cats trod; 
Teach me like them' thy Precepts to obey, 

To ſearch out Nature, and adore her God: 
Like them to lay down Rules for others Walk; 
Like them to Reaſon, and like them to talk, 

ob 
O! what a vain, an empty Thing is Man, 
Blown by each Tempeſt, of uncertain Fate ! 


Moved by no certain Rule, or ſettled Plan, 


And ftill unhappy, in his happieſt State, 
A meer Machine, by every Paſſion led ; 
By Vice undone, by Virtue nouriſhed, 


VII. 
Not Cæſars dead, and Heroes now no more, 
Not ruined Monarchies of ancient Fame, 
Not Time, and Death, all-potent we adore, 
Not Glory's gaudy Plumes, Ambition's fancy'd Namie, 
More than thee V iſdam, more than Virtue thee, 
Supreme to all that is, &er was, or cer thall be; 


VIII. | F 
As from a late Debauch the Drunkard reels, | 

(True human Nature undiſguis'd by Art,) 
Nor in his Breaſt a Beam of Reaſon feels, 

To guide his Actions, or to mend his Heart. 8 
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So are Mankind incapable of Thought. 
Till Reaſon guides, and Wiſdom Senſe has ra 


= Ix, 1 1 

Confuſed as Chaos, e er the unborn Day, * Wb 

The all- creative Power, whom all Things fearj © i 

Beaming fair Luſtre, chas'd the' Night away, 1511 10 

Form'd the new Seaſons, and the rolling Vear. 1 

Till by thee cleared, in Man confuſed lie, | 
Darkneſs as wild, ſuch Incohereney, 


X. 
Upon this World, this Pageantry of Show, 
This gaudy, glaring, chequer'd Maſquerade, 
Each wiſhes ſomething which you can't beſtow, 
And ſeeking Greatneſs, is of Want afraid, 
To thee | ſage Goddeſs for myſelf I call, ; 
I aſk no Greatneſs, and I fear no F al. 1 


If on this Stage of Life I act a Part, 
I hope *twill be the Semblance of my Heart; 
Or in the tragic, or the comic Scene, 
As the Decrees of Providence ordain ; 
Reſign'd to both with thee I fain would ſteer, | 
And from the Rock of Error keep ſecure : 
On thee, whilſt living, every Hope deſcend, 
( And by thee aided make a bappy End, 


L O V E. 
In Amore hec inſunt. 
OVE's an headſtrong wild Defire, 
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To poſſeſs what we admire by 
Hurrying on without reflecting, 
All that's juſt or wiſe neglecting; . 


Pain or Pleaſure it is neither, 

But Exceſs of both together: 

Now addreſſing, cringing, whining, 

Vowing, fretting, weeping, pining, 1 
ur- 
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Murm'ring, languiſhing and ſighing, 

Mad, deſpairing, raving, dying : 

Now careſſing, ſmiling, toying, 

Fondling, kifling, and enjoying. 

Always in Extremes abiding, 

Without Meaſure fond or chiding: 

Either furious with poſſeſſing, y 

Or deſpairing of the Bleſſing. 

Now tranſporting, now tormented, 

Sill uneaſy, ne'er contented ; 

None can tell its Riſe or Progreſs, 

Or its Ingreſs or its Egreſs ; 

Whether of a Glance produced, 

Or by Sympathy infuſed ; 

Fancy does ſo ſtrong maintain it, 

Weaker Reaſon can't reſtrain it, 

But is fain to fly before it, 

Or elſe worſhip and adore it. 


s O N G. 


| | I. i 
Ethink ye, heedleſs Youths, in Time, 
The preſent Hour enjoy ; 
Nor, idly ſportive, waſte your Prime 
In Joys that quickly cloy. 


II. | | 
Let Beauty's vain Allurements ceaſe, | 
 _ Your flutt'ring Hearts to ſnare ; 
Her lawleſs Sweets awhile may pleaſe, 
But end in Grief and Care. 


Nor let the jovial Charms of Wine 
Your blinded Souls entrance; 
Or to the revel. Routs incline, 


Of Song and tipſy Dance. 


| 
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Let Virtue's Footſteps guide your Way, 
And where ſhe leads purſue; 

Nor ever from her Precepts ftray, 
But keep them ſtill in View. 


V. 
Of her poſſeſt, in her you'll find, 
Delights of truer Taſte ; 

Content of Heart, with Peace of Mad, 
And Joys that ever laſt. 
Hiſtory of periodical ESSAY 8. 

(Continued from p. 240.) 
The ADVENTURE. 


o. LXXVII. LXXVIN. and LEXVX. 3 
N': three Papers which compoſe together the Narrative 
of one Story, are ſaid to be the Work of a very eminent 
Writer of Eſſays“ . They. contain the Incidents of a 
young Lady's Life, ſuppoſed. to be related. by herſelf under 
the aſſumed Name of Fidelia, whoſe Misfortunes appear to 
have wholly. riſen from her having been brought up entirely 
in the Tenets of natural, and with a Contempt for revealed 
Religion. 

This wang Lets bad leſter Minharnans early in her Life, 
and. therefore took her Education from her Father, who 
was younger Brother of a. good Family, and had purchaſed 
with the Portion that was allotted him, a genteel Poſt under 
the Government. He had been in his Youth a Free- 
liver, and had therefore taken Pains to become a Free- 
thinker. -—— But knowing that it was neceſſary his Daughter 
ſuld be reſtrained. from thoſe Liberties, which he had 
looked on as- trifling Errors. in his owar Conduct, he took 
great Care to inculcate in her. the Love of Order, the Beauty 
of moral ReQitude,, and 5 W ang-$elf-reward of 


Virtue- ; 


* The Author of the Ramblers, 
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Virtue; but always urged her to chuſe .Virtue and rejeR 
Vice, from Motives which had no Connexion with Immor- 
tality ; ſo that ſhe was by theſe Means brought wholly to 
diſregard, and even to diſbelieve a future State. Thus 
circumſtanc'd as to her Principles, ſhe loſt her Father at the 
Age of twenty: His Income was only for Life; and he had 
rather lived beyond than within it, and ſhe was conſequently 
left deſtitute, with nothing biit the Pride and Helpleſsneſs of 
a genteel Life, a Taſte for every Thing elegant, and a De- 
licacy and Senſibility which doubled her Diſtreſs, - A 
Brother of her Mother's, however, who had grown rich in. 


Trade, took her into his Family, and under his Protection; 


but he being a Man of a narrow Underſtanding and illiberal 
Education; accompanied with bigotted Views, quickly took 
Diſguſt at her freer Principles, look'd upon her as an Atheiſt, 
and on her making Objections to marrying a Man whom he 
propoſed to her for an Huſband, from Principles of Delicacy 
and Honour, turned her out of Doors with only a. Bank 


Note of fifty Pounds. From him ſhe went to a Nephew of 


her Father's, who beſides poſſeſſing a very large Eſtate, had 
been lately married to a Woman of very great Fortune,” and 
had been brought up nearly in the ſame Manner with herſelf. 
hut inſtead of meeting with that Approbation and En- 
couragement ſhe expected, ſhe only found her Delicacy treated 
by him with the utmoſt Contempt, and himſelf a declared 
and profeſſed Libertine. Him ſhe inſtantly leaves; and in a 
little while after applies to a female Friend, who had been 
the Companion of her happier Hours This Lady was 
juſt on the Point of Marriage with a young Officer of little 
or no Fortune, on which Account Fidelia made no doubt that 
ſhe would approve of her having refuſed a mercenary Match. 
But ſhe found herſelf again miftaken, and met with very 
great Coldneſs and Condemnation from her, —— A Gen- 
tleman, however, who paid a Viſit to this Friend, whilſt ſhe 
was with her took her Attention, as ſhe no leſs did his. 
infiſts on ſeeing her home — viſits her afterwards addreſſes 


her in diſhonourable Terms; ————- and tho? very ſtrongly 


repulſed by her, ſtill ſtrongly perſiſts in his Suit; till ſhe, 
diſcontented with her diſaſtrous Fortune, and tempted to 
believe that the Juſtice of Heaven does not alyays reward 

© ance hers Aon on $7, 4 
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the Virtuous, or puniſh the Vicious, at length yields and be- 
comes his Miſtreſs, ——— In a Twelvemonth he leaves 
her and marries another Lady. Diſtracted hereat, re- 
pining at Providence, . charging the Deity with Injuſtice in 
the preſent. State, and diſbelieving a future one, ſhe makes 
an Attempt to drown herſelf; but is prevented by a Cler- 
gyman, who after having calmed her Tranſports, carries her 
home with him to his own Houſe, and introduces her to his 
Wife, who received her with the utmoſt Chearfulneſs ; and 
finding her deſperate meer]y ſrom a Suppoſition that her own 
Misfortunes were greater than thoſe of any other Perſon, 
acquaints her with her own Cauſes of Complaint. — She had 
buried eight dearly beloved Children, the laſt of them by a 
long, painful, lingering IIlneſs, of a whole Year's Conti- 
nuance, -——» Herſelf conſuming by daily Tortures with a 
Cancer, which ſhe was ſure would at length deſtroy her. — 
She and her Children frequently wanting Neceflaries, and 
the herfelf obliged to ſupport her Family by the Labour of her 
Hand in this weakly Situation, yet though her Pains might 


have been mitigated by proper Aſſiſtance, unable to obtain 


that Aſſiſtance, Fidelia on hearing of this is aſtoniſh'd 
at her Patience, and is earneſt to know what Arts, what 
Reſources ſhe can have to procure that Chearfulneſs and 
Complacency which appeared in her Countenance. 

« She was ſilent a Moment; then ſtepping to her Cloſet 
reached a Bible, which ſhe put into my Hands.“ © See 
«© there,” * ſaid ſhe,” © the Volume in which I learn this 
« Art. Here I am taught, that everlaſting Glory is in 
<« Store for all who will accept it upon the Terms which 
« Infinite Perfection has preſcribed: Here I am promiſed 
«« Conſolation, Aſſiſtance and Support from the Lord of Life 3 


<6 and here I am aſſured, that my tranſient AMictions are 


<«« only meant to fit me for eternal and unſpeakable Hap- 
* pineſs. This Happineſs is at hand, The ſhort Remain- 
der of my Life ſeems but a Point, beyond which opens 
the glorious Proſpect of Immortality. Thus encouraged; 
„ hew ſhould I be dejected? Thus ſupported, how ſhould 
I fink? With ſuch Proſpects, ſuch aſſured Hopes, how 
can be otherwiſe than happy? 
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From this Example ſhe becomes convinced of, and a Con- 


vert to the Truth of the ſacred Writings, and concludes her 


Letter with the following juft and beautiful Sentiment. 
„ Though Vice is conſtantly attended by Miſery, Virtus 
« itſelf cannot confer Happineſs in this World, except it is 


&« ani imated with ths Hopes of eternal Bliſs in Qs World 


% to come.” - 
Ne. I 8 Auguf 11. This * No, 
LXXIII. are a Continuation of the Obſervations and Criti- 


ciſm on the Odyſſey contained in one of the former Num- 


No. LXXXI, —— The Subject of this Paper is on the 
Queſtion, Whether it be more laudable or deſirable that 2 
Man ſhould think too highly or too meanly of himſelf? — 
The Writer ſeems to be of Opinion, that the Preference 
ought rather to be given to the former, ſince a good Opinion 
of our own Abilities is the moſt probable Means of exciting 
an honeſt Emulation in us to exert thoſe Abilities and pro- 
duce Actions from that Exertion, which may do Honour to 
ourſelves and Service to the World. It concludes with 
the following very extraordinary Story of a Man of more 
than credible Abilities of the Name of Chrichton, who lived 


about two Centuries ago. 


. The. Perſon of Chrichton was eminently beautiful, but 
his Beauty was conſiſtent with ſuch Activity and Strength, 
that in Fencing he would ſpring at one Bound the Length 
aof twenty Feet upon his Antagoniſt, and uſed the Sword 


nin either Hand with ſuch Force and Dexterity, that ſcarcg 


© any one had Courage to engage him. 

© Having ſtudied at St, Andreu/s in Scotland, he went to 
Paris in his twenty-firſt Year, and affixed on the Gate of 
the College of Navarre, a kind of Challenge to the 
Learned of that Univerſity to diſpute with him on a certain 
Day, offering to his Opponents, whoever they ſhould be, 
© the Choice of ten Languages, and of all the Faculties 
* and Sciences. On the Day appointed three thouſand Au- 
© ditars afſembled, when four Doctors of the Church and 
© fifty Maſters appeared againſt him; and one of his An- 
© tagoniſts confeſſes, that the DoRors were defeated ; that 


he gave Proofs of Knowledge above the Reach of Man; 
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© and that a hundred Years, paſſed without Food or Sleep, 
s would not be ſufficient for the Attainment of his Learning. 
Aſter a Diſputation of nine Hours, he was preſented by 
the Preſident and Profeſſors with a Diamond and a Purſe 
of Gold, and diſmiſſed with repeated Acchamarions.*” _ 
From Paris he went away to Rome, where he made the = 
< ſame Challenge, and had in the Preſence of the Pope and 
Cardinals the ſame Succeſs. Afterwards he contracted at 
Venice an Acquaintance with Aldus Mamtins, by whom 
© he was introduced to the Learned of that City ; then viſtted 
Padua, where he engaged in another public Diſputation, 
© beginning his Performance with an extemporal Poem in 
<- Praiſe of the City and the Aſſembly then preſent, and 
© concluding with an Oration equally unpremeditated in 
© Commendation of Ignorance. 
© He afterwards publiſhed another Challenge, in which 
che declared himſelf ready to detect the Errors of Ari/totle 
* © and all his Commentators, either in the common Forms 
© of Logic, or in any which his Antagoniſts ſhould 22 25 le 
© of a hundred different Kinds of Verſe. 
© Theſe Acquiſitions of Learning, however ſtupendous, 
were not gained at the Expence of any Pleuſure which 
Youth generally indulges, or by the Omiffion of any Ac- 
compliſhment in which it becomes a Gentleman to excel. 
He practiſed in great Perfection the Arts of Drawirſg and 
Painting, he was an eminent Performer in both vocal and 
inſtrumental Muſic, he danced with uncommon Grace» 
fulneſs, and on the Day after his Diſputation at Paris, 
exhibited his Skill in Horſemanſhip before the Court of 
France, where at a publick Match of Tilting he bore 
away the Ring upon his Lance fifteen times together. 
* He excelled likewiſe in domeſtic Games of leſs Dig- 
nity and Reputation, and in the Interval between his Chal- 
lenge and Diſputztion at Paris, he ſpent ſo much of his 
Time at Cards, Dice, and Tennis, that a Lampoon was 
fixed upon the Gate of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe that 
would fee this Monſter of Erudition, to look for him at 
the Tavern. 
So extenſive was his Acquaintance with Life and Man- 
ners, that in an Italian Comedy compoſed by himſelf, 
1 U 3 and 
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© and exhibited before the Court of Mantua, he is ſaid, to 


© have perſonated fifteen different Characters; in all Which 


© he might ſucceed without great Diſſiculty, ſince he had 
© ſuch Power of Retention, that once hearing an Oration of 
© an Hour, he would repeat it exactly, and in the Recital 
© follow the Speaker through all his Variety of Tone and 
GEeſticulation. a 
Nor was his Skill in Arms leſs than in Learning, or his 
Courage inferior to his Skill: There was a Prize · fighter 
at Mantua, who travelling about the World, according to 
the barbarous Cuſtom of that Age, as a general Chal- 
lenggr, had defeated the moſt celebrated Maſters in many. 
Parts of Europe, and in Mantua, where he then reſided, 
had killed three that appeared againſt him. The Duke re- 
pented that he had granted him his Protection; when 
* Chrichton, looking on his ſanguinary Succeſs with Indigna- 


tion, offered to ſtake fifteen hundred Piſtoles, and mount 


: conſented, and on the Day fixed the Combatants appeared; 
their Weapon ſeems to have been ſingle Rapier, which 
was then newly introduced in Itah. The Prize- fighter 

advanced with great Violence and Fierceneſs, and Chrichton 

contented himſelf calmly to ward his Paſſes, and ſuffered 
him to exhauſt his Vigour by his own Fury. Chrichton 
then became the Aſſailant, and preſſed upon him with 
© ſuch Force and Agility, that he thruſt him thrice through 
the Body, and ſaw him expire : He then divided the Prize 
he had won among the Widows whoſe Huſbands he had 
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The Death of this wonderful Man I ſhould be willing | 


© to conceal, did I not know that every Reader will inquire 
+ curiouſly after that fatal Hour which is common to all hu- 
man Beings, however diſtinguiſhed from each other hy 
Nature or by Fortune. 

© The Duke of Mantua having received ſo many Proofs 
5 of his various Merit, made him Tutor to his Son Vincentio 
+ di Gonzaga, a Prince of looſe Manners and turbulent Diſ- 
© poſition, On this Occaſion it was, that he compoſed the 
© Comedy in which he exhibited ſo many different Cha- 
L 


raters with exact Propriety; 3 but his i, Honor was of ſhort 
Con- 
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* Continuance, for as he was one Night in the Time of 


© Carnival rambling about the Streets, with his Guitar in 


© his Hand, he was attacked by ſix Men maſked : Neither 
© his Courage nor Skill in this Exigence deſerted him, he 
© oppoſed them with ſuch Activity and Spitit, that he ſoon 
© diſperſed them, and diſarmed their Leader, who throwing 
© off his Maſk, diſcovered himſelf to be the Prince his 
© Pupil; Ghrichton falling on his Knees, took his own Sword 
by the Point and preſented it to the Prince; who imme- 
© diately ſeized it, and inſtigated as ſome ſay by Jealouſy, 
* according to others, only by drunken Fury and * 
© Reſentment, thruſt him through the Heart. 


State, in which he could excel the meaneſt of Mankind 


Court of Mantua teſtified their Eſteem by a public Mourn- 
ing, the ootemporary Wits were profuſe of their Enco- 
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\ tures, repreſenting him on Horſeback, with a Lance in 
© one Hand, and a Book in the other.” 

No. LXXXII. Saturday, Augu/t 18. This Eſſay is a Leſſon 

of Advice to the Ladies, in Regard to the Addition to Beauty 
that is to be acquired by a Complacency and Gentleneſs of 
Diſpoſition z which by giving the Advantage of Smiles, and 
the Expreſſion of Kindneſs to fine Features, greatly heighten 
their Power of charming and giving Pleaſure to the Be- 
holders, 
© The fineſt Features, ranged in the moſt exact Symetry, 
and heightened by the moſt blooming Complexion, muſt 
be animated before they can ſtrike; and when they are 
animated, will generally excite the ſame Paſſions which 
they expreſs. If they ate fixed in the dead Calm of In- 
ſenſibility, they will be examined without Emotion; and 
if they do not expreſs Kindneſs, they will be beheld with- 
out Love, Looks of Contempt, Difdain, or Malevolence, 
will be reflected, as from a Mirrour, by every Coun- 
tenance on which they are turned ; and if a wanton Af- 
pect excites De ſire, it is but like that of a Savage for his 
Prey, which cannot be gratified without the — 
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© Thus was the admirable Chrichten brought into "_ 


only by a few empty Honaurs paid to his Memory: The- 


miums, and the Palaces of [taly were adorned with Pic- 
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© Among particular Graces the Dimple has always been 
© allowed the Preeminence, and the Reaſon is evident; 
s Dimples are produced by a Smile, and a Smile is an Ex- 
< prefſion of Complacency : So the Contraction of the 


- © Brows into a Frown, as it is an Indication of a 


« Temper, has always been deemed a capital Defect. 

© The Lover is generally at a Loſs to define the Beauty, 
by which his Paſſion was ſuddenly and irreſiſtably deter- 
mined to a particular Object; but this could never happen, 
if it depended upon any known Rule of Proportion, upon 
the Shape or the Diſpoſition of Features, or the Colour of 


fully expreſs, ſomething not fixed in any Feature but dif- 
fuſed over all; he calls it a Sweetneſs, a Soſtneſs, a placid 
Senſibility, or gives it ſome other 4 ppellation which con- 
nects Beauty with Sentiment, and expreſſes a Charm, which 
is not peculiar to any Set of F — but is N poſ- 
ſible to all.“ 

From whence he proceeds to . Notice, that theſe 


Smiles and this Complacency of Countenance cannot be 


aſſumed, or if put on, cannot long deceive, That 
the accuſtoming ourſelves to a natural Sweetneſs of Temper, 
is alone able to impreſs them with any Power of Duration, 
or of giving them any true Effect; and therefore recom- 
mends that Practice to the Ladies, as the ſureſt Method of 


enſuring their Conqueſts, and giving Power to their . 


Graces. 


N 


WORLD. 


0, XXXI. Thurſday, Auguft 2. — Paper 
contains an Account, given by himſelf, of the Misfor- 


tunes of a Country Clergyman, ax iſing entirely from his ex- 
erting himſelf in the Faculties of his Function. He 


is firſt, through the Drunkenneſs of the Goaler and Hang- 
man at an Execution whereat he was attending with an En- 
deavour to perſuade two Criminals to Repentance, 
miſtaken for a third; the Rope thrown round his Neck, and 
he with much Difficulty preſerved by the Sheriff from par- 
taking of their Fate. The Conſequence of this ridiculous 

| | Co Miſtake 


the Skin: He tells you, that it is ſomething which he cannot 
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Miſtake is, his being for a great while after ridiculed by the 
Scoffers at the Clergy by the Title of the half-hang'd Parſon. 
Scarce was the Edge of this Ridicule taken off, when, being 


charged by a dying Friend with the conveying a Legacy of 


an hundred Pounds to a young Woman, who happened, 
though unknown to him, to be one of the moſt noted Har- 
lots upon the Town, and kept 'a Coffee-houſe in Covent- 
Garden, coming up to London for that Purpoſe, and accept- 
ing of her proferred Civility of a Refidence at her Houſe 
during his Stay in Town, he was broke in upon by ſome 
young Gentlemen, one of whom happened to be the Son of 
a near Neighbour of his in the Country; and it was im- 
mediately blown about that he had been fitting with a Brace 
of Whores in a publick Room in a Bawdy-houſe, == This 
ſecond Diſgrace obliging him to quit York, the Place of his 
former Reſidence, he got recommended with much Difficulty 
to a Curacy in Lincolnſhire. ——— His Patron was the Squire 
of the Pariſh, whoſe Park and the Country about it having 
for ſome Time been ſhamefully robbed of Hares, our Cler- 
gyman took the Pains to watch himſelf for the Thief, and 
caught him in the very Act of laying his Snares. But 
the Offender, who proved to be his Patron's own Game- 
keeper, had the Addrefs to turn the Actuſation' on his De- 
tector, and carried him before his Mafter, by whom he 


was impriſoned, tried and convicted of the Fact, and after 


having ſuffered the utmoſt Rigour of the Law was obliged 
at laſt to take Shelter in Town to avoid the thouſand Indig- 
nities that were offered him in the Country. 

In Lendon coming home late one Night, and taking the Part 
of a Woman whom a Man appeared to be beating, he was 
knock'd down, and when he came to himſelf, found his 
Pockets rifled, and both Man' and Woman gone. — This, 
however, did not prevent him from immediately delivering 


a Gentleman from the Clutches of two ill-looking Fellows, 


who turning out afterwards to be Bailiffs, laid hold of him, 
and inſiſted on his paying thirty Pounds, the Sum the Perfon 
he had "reſcued ſtood indebted for, or going inftantly to 
Priſon ; he was however bailed by his Landlord, who had as 
much Money of his in his Hands, and concludes his Letter 
with * epphying, by means of the Murlu, to the Gentleman 

whom 
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whom he had delivered, to remit him the Sum he tand en- 


gaged for on his Account, 
No XXXII. Aug. 9.— This Letter oives an humourous 


Account of a new Malady called the Cacoethes carpendi, or 


Love of Criticiſm, which the Author declares to be extreme- 
ly rife in this Age; the Cauſe of it he ſuppoſes to be 
Wind, and adviſes the Uſe of Carminatives, to thoſe who 
are affected by it, deriving the Name of Carminatives, from 
their Power of expelling: all the pernicious Effects of Poe- 
try, Verſes, Songs, or Carmina, whoſe noxious Qualities 
are the Cauſe of Criticiſm, —And laſtly, he propoſes as an 
infallible Cure for. this Diſtemper, that all who are troubled 
with it, ſhould immediately turn Authors, 


Ne XXXIII. Thurſday, Aug. 16. Contains an Apology. 


for not inſerting all the Letters ſent for the Service of the 
Paper, for not entering into Subjects either of religious or 
political Controverſy, and for not giving a moral Turn to 
every one of the Eſſays, and cloſes with a Letter from a Lady 

of Fortune of fifty-ſix Years of Agr, complaining that the 
Paper of Fuly 12, cn the Love of elderly Women, had in- 
duced her to give her Hand to a young 1r;þ Fortune Hunter, 
who had not ſince their Marriage, ſo much as giyen her a 
real Right to any Name but her Maiden one, 

No XXXIV. Thurſday, Aug. 23. Is a humourous Propo- 
ſal for the Repeal of the Witch Act, and an Attempt ta 
prove the Prevalence of Witchcraft at preſent amongſt us. 
Ine following Arguments in Proof of his Aſſertion are 
well worth Notice. | 

What is it but Witchcraft, that oceaCons that univerſal 
© and uncontroulable Rage of Play, by which the Noble- 
man, the Man of Faſhion, the Merchant and the Tradeſ- 
© man, with their Wives, Sons and Daughters, are run- 
© ning headlong to Ruin? What is it but Witchcraft that 
© conjures up that Spirit of Pride and Paſſion for Expence, 
* by which all Claſſes of Men, from his Grace at Mes- 
© min/ter to the Saleſman at Wapping, are entailing Beg- 
gary upon their old Age, and bequeathing their Children 
© to Poverty and the Pariſh? Again, is it poſſible to be 
* accounted for, from any natural Cauſe, that Perſons of good 


© Senſe and "a Diſpoſitions ſhould take a Freak four o 
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© five times in the Winter of turning their Houſes into Inns; 
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cramming every Bedchamber, Cloſet and Corner with 


People whom they hardly know; ſtifling one another with 


Heat; blocking up the Streets with Chairs and Coaches; 


— themſelves, and pleaſing Nobody; and all this 


for the vain Boaſt of having drawn together a greater 


Mob than my Lady Somebody, or the Hon. Mr. Such-g- 
one? That nothing but Mitebraſt can be the Occaſion of 


ſo much Folly and Abfurdity, muſt be obvious to the com- 


mon Senſe of all Mankind. 
Another and more melancholy Proof of the Power of 


Witchcraft, is, that a Wife may be beautiful in her Per- 


ſon, gentle in her Manners, fond of her Huſband, watch- 


ful for his Quiet, careful of his Intereſt, kind to his 


Children, chearful to his Friends, and obliging to all; 


yet be yoked to a Wretch, ſo blind to his own Happi- 
neſs, as to prefer to her Endearments the hired Embraces 
of a diſeaſed Proſtitute, loathſome in her Perſon, and a 
Fury in her Diſpoſition, If this is not Fitchcraft, I ſhould 


be glad to know of ſuch a Huſband what Name I may 


call it by. Among the lower kind of Tradeſmen (for 


every Dealer in broken Glaſs Bottles has his fille de joie) 
it is a common thing for a Huſband to kick his Wife out 


of Doors in the Morning, for his having ſubmitted over 


Night to a good drubbing from his Miſtreſs. 

© It would be endleſs to take Notice of every Argument 
that ſuggeſts itſelf in Proof of Witchcraft ; I ſhall content 
myſelf with only one more, which I take to be incon- 
teſtible. This is the Spirit of Facobitiſm, which is fo 
well known to poſſeſs many of his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
Subjects in this Kingdom. That a poor Highlander in 
Scotland, may be a Facobite without Witchcraft, I am ready 
to allow ; Zeal for a loſt Cheeld of the gude Houſe of 
Stewart may have eaten him up: But that an Zngliþ 
Country Gentleman, who is really no Papiſt in his Heart, 
or that a wealthy Citizen of London, who goes to Church 
every Sunday, and jains in the Prayers for the preſent 
Royal Family, ſhould be drinking daily to the Refloration 
(as he calls it) of a Papiſh Bigot, who would burn him at 


AC the next Week for not going to Maſs; and 
s whoſe 
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© whoſe utmoſt Merit is his precarious Deſcent from a Fa- 
c mily, remarkable for little elſe than Pedantry, Obſtinacy, 
© Debauchery and Enthuſiaſm ; that ſuch a Perſon ſhould be 
© a Jacobite, or in other Words, an Enemy to the beſt of 


< Kings, and the wiſeſt of Conſtitutions, cannot poſſibly 


© be accounted for, but by the Power of Witchcraft.” 

He then proceeds to propoſe the Nailing of Horſe-Shoes 
on the Threſhold of the Doors to prevent the Effects of 
Witchcraft, and adds, 


This I can affirm to be of the greateſt Efficacy; inſo- 


e much that I have taken Notice of many a little Cottage 


© in the Country, with a Horſeſhoe at its Door, where Gam- 


ing, Extravagance, Routs, Adultery, Jacobitiſm, and all 


© the Catalogue of I/itchcraft has been totally unknown.“ 


MONITOR. 


LY 12. Contains à Narrative of a remarkable Ac- 


quiſition of Fortune to a Gentlemanꝰ diſtinguiſhed under 
. the Name of Marius. — The Life of the Donor is humourouſſy 


related in the following Words. 


CHARLES NEWTON, for that was the Name firſt 


ſubſcribed to the Will, had been bred a Painter ; but tak- 
ing Advantage of a Folly now growing again to the ſame 
Height,. he had quitted his proper Bufineſs to be a Seller of 
Shells and Curiofities, Many a Thames Mili did he diſ- 
poſe of, after he had taken off the Coat with Aquafortis, 
for the true Grecian Purpura; and many an Engliſh Flint, 
picked up by his own Hands, and cut upon his own Wheel, 

did he deliver at a round Price, for a Jaſp-onyx, or Mo- 
cho-achate of the Indics. The Sands from two or three 
neighbouring Pits, his old Friend the Mathematician “ 


Shores of the Euphrates and the Ganges; and a certain 
half -glazed Brick, which at preſent makes no mean Figure 


of a Piece of an Mgyptian Pyramid, built by the Children 


of 1{rael, was furniſhed by this induftrious and Hes 
© Perſon from the Corner of a neighbouring Kiln. 
-E *. By 


Mr. Jones. tA 8 too conſpicuous to need being named. 
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brought under the ſounding Names of Treaſure from the. 


in the Cabinet of an Antiquarian Doctor +, under the Name 
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<. By theſe Arts, of which it were invidious to name more 
6; Inſtances, as the Curioſities are yet in high Eſtimation in 
c the Cabinets of our Virtuoſi ; Mr. Newton in a few Years 
<. atnaſſed that Fortune, which his Frugality and the Cfco- + 
< nomy of his Wife afterwards, raiſed to fourteen thouſand 
Pounds. With the original Stock -(whatſoever that was) 
tired of the Fatigue of Buſineſs, and perhaps under ſome 
— the contented 
Couple determined to retire from the buſy World, and 
c paſs the 3 their Lives like good People in the 
C. Country, F 

Mrs. Newton was as much an Enemy „ 
her Husband: But ſometimes on a Saturday Evening they 
had uſed to take a Walk as far as Harnes, to ſpend the Sab- 
© bath at a publick Houſe where there was a four- penny 
Ordinary. Butchers were ſo exorbitant in their Demands 
on the laſt Day of the Week in Town, n oy could 
hardly dine cheaper at Home, + ro. 

In theſe weekly Expeditions thy fed wie uſed) t6/paſs 
through a little Gate, erected at the Corner of a Com- 
© mon; and to give a Bow, a Curteſy, and a gu, Night 
< \Friend kindly to the old Fellow, who held it open, inſtead 
of an Halfpenny. The Beggar had a Mud Tenement at 
his Poſt, built by his own Hands, and free of Ground- 
Rent; for it ſtood upon the Waſte. After a Time he 
© died. Mrs. Newton liked the Situation: Her Huſband took 
© Poſſeſſion of what nobody had a Right to ſell, and after 
© expending upon repairing, enlarging,” and adding a ſittle 
Garden, the Sum of ſix and twenty Pounds, he made an 
© Auction of his Goods and Stock, which as nobody elſe 
© could fo well n he ſold himſelf, and he removed 
© hither. | 

© The Buſineſs he had been uſed to look upon 26-6 Ra- 
© tigue, now it was quitted, he found had been a Pleaſure, 
The Love of Labour, and the Thirſt of Gain remains: 
ed with him: And he was up every Day by Sun-riſe, and out 
till Evening, picking: up Pebbles, catching Flies, and ga- 
© thering River Shells; all which, under his practiſed Hand, 
© ſoon became ſaleable. He would ſhew at Alehouſes for 
' nen "hk: he: intended to 0 Gems _—_ 
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© few Shillings ; and he called himſelf in theſe Expelii 
© tions, the Ritinerant Philoſopher. He would beg Smalf 
© Beer if he was dry; and he uſually carried a Cruſt with 
© him. The only Meal they made was Supper; I 
« they did in the Duſk to ſave Candle. 

© While the Huſband was thus buſied abroad, 4 Wie 
© was not idle. It is true, ſhe did not beg at the Gate, 
© for it was ſet open with a Stone, but ſhe was always 
© poſted at the Corner of it, before her Door, knitting; 
and Marius, who viſited at Muſohall *, , ufed to give her, 


every Time he paſs'd, a _— in Conſideration of ber 0 


Poverty and Induſtry. 
£ This was the only Perſon they eſteem'd: And fo pow -* 

© erful is Gratitude, even in the Breaſts of the Mean and 
© Worthleſs, that he was ſelected to enjoy their For- 
tune from among a Species otherwiſe equally indifferent 
© to. them. Marius, on enquiring after them, was him- 
< ſelf found; an Account of every Part of their Eſtate was 
© laid up among their Papers; and it has fallen into the 
Poſſeſſion of one, whom even Riehes will not prevent from 
being generous. arg. 
© Reader! the Story has its Moral: Fe dr all Incidents 
which are true, when properly conſidered, are inſtructive. 
A diſintereſted Benevolence has been well rewarded : And 
it would not be eaſy to produce a better Proof, that it may 
be, even to our temporal Intereſt, to 2 our Bread or 
the Waters. 
July 13. Is in Favour of the Naturalization of the Fews. - 
Juby 16. Is a Propoſal of finding Employment for * 
young Phyſicians in the Character of Pimps. 8 

July 18. Gives a very droll Account of an Oration * 
livered in a Saturday Evening's Club at a Village near 

Dunſtable. 8 

July 20. This Paper, which is on Conſtancy of Dreſs 
in Ladies, begins with the following Relations of a d 
of Tithonus and Aurora. 
When Tithenus met Aurora, ſhe was in an Orange co- 
© Joured Sack and Petticoat, (he French Name, though it is 

pretty, 

* A Summer Retreat at Bayzes, ſo called, probably from its 

Littleneſs; and I believe —_—— to an ominent Council. 
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pretty, is not very decent in its Signification.) The young 
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Prince was out with his Hawks, and the dapper Maid 


was Maying. The Sport had given him Freſhneſs ; and 
ſhe glowed to the Fingers Ends with the ſheer Breath of 


the Morning. 


The common Cant of Compliment was beneath a Son 


of the renowned Laomedon. He called her Goddeſs of the 


Hour, and Harbinger of Day-Spring - The Folds of the 


light Robe, he called the Skies to vouch for it, were finer 
than the Plaits in Clouds : The Colour was the Amber of 


the Eaſt: Her Lips he ſwore, and taſted as he ſpoke, had 
robbed the Roſe-bud of its earlieft Dew, and ſpread the 


glittering Drop all over them. She curteſy'd and ſhe 
ſmil'd. What could a Maid do when 'twas a Prince that 
wooed: Every one knows the Deſires of thoſe People 
are Commands. Prieſts and Marriages were not invented 
in their Days; and ſo there needed little Ceremony, 

© That Helen, who deſtroyed her Brother's Troy, was never 
half ſo handſome as this Favourite, nor Paris half ſo 
happy as the Lover. The Stories ſay ſhe carried him to 
Heaven; but we are to remember Poets tell them, and 
they could not have ſaid leſs in Conſcience. Now what's 


che Sequel of the Story, *twere pit; but the laſt Leaf were 


torn out, did it not contain the Moral. Charm'd with” 
having pleas'd the fineſt Fellow of his Time; and deter- 
mined to continue the Claim ſhe had firſt laid to his Af- 
fection, from that Hour ſhe never wore any thing but 
Orange Colour, It grew familiar; it pall'd; it was diſ- 
taſteful, The Lover, tho' free from the Ties of Mar- 
riage, dwindled into an abſolute Huſband, He grew weary 
of his Life, tho' he ſpent it in Elyſium and he ſhrunk 
from a ſix-foot high Hero to a Graſhopper. 

© As there is ſuch an Inſtitution as Matrimony in theſe 
Kingdoms, I ſhall not ſuppoſe any of my fair Readers 
diſgrace themſelves by thinking of ſuch Eſcapes as Madam 
Aurora's; nay, if they will believe the Authors of her 
Hiſtory, ſhe has bluſh'd for it ever ſince; but as they 
may be ambitious when they have made a Conqueſt, to 
keep the gentle Captive in his Fetters, till the Writings 
are drawn, tho“ he ſnap them, Sampſen-like, at Pleaſure 


* afterwards ; ' 
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* afterwards ; I ſhall put them in mind, now and then, of. 
the Fate of Aurora; and bid them, if they would have 
* their Lovers perſevere in their Proteſtations, never to be 
„ themſelves conſtant to the Colour of a Ribband, The 
Eye of Man is apt to rove, but as it ſeldom pierces deeper 
than the Head or the Handkerchief, the Woman who has 
© Addreſs will change with it; and while ſhe laughs at the 
Fol, will (ſince there is no better) preſerve the Fool. 
When the Thais of the modern Time ran away with every 
Heart, in Purple; the Young and the Old, the Circaſſian 


and the Mulatta all put on the ſame Colour, and oy” 


© Heart came. back again. 

* If the Lover is loſt by every new Gm ſome gay Crea- 
© ture wears, he is to be recovered by the Art that decoyed 
© him, Aurora muſt ſtand as the everlaſting Warning: And 
© no Woman is to wear the Colour of the Heavens them 
c ſelves for ever, unleſs ſhe would make her Adorer ſhrink from 
© a Beau into a Graſhopper. 

As I addreſs myſelf to the Women, I am aſhamed of 
theſe Obſervationsz but they will be pardoned becauſe 
they are neceſſary. While Lovers are ſuch Things, they 
< muſt condeſcend to humour them: When they are Huſ- 


bands it will be Time to ſecure and to inſtruct them 7 & 
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Diſcourſe pronounced. at the Academy des Jeux rn 
by the Abbe Foreſt, 


(Continued from P. 256.), 


HY cannot I clear away the immenſe Interval 
of Time and Place, and follow on this Occaſion, 
throughout all its Circumſtances, the melan- 
choly Slavery under which the Sciences la- 

boured before the Regeneration of Literature, —— Then 
would the great Advantages, which they have reaped from 
the Study of Language and of Criticiſm, be no longer cal» 
led in Queſtion ; but a Detail of ſuch extenſive Purport, 
would by far o'er-run the Bounds of ſuch a Work as this, 
— Yet as it is obſerved by a very great Man, 1 a 
Traveller cannot take in all the Pyramids of Egypt at 
View, he ought not for that Reaſon to deny himſelf the caſt 
ing of his Eyes upon them, 

To take no Notice here of any Sciences, but ſuch as are 
moſt neceſſary to Mankind, viz. Morality, Theology, Phy- 
tick, and Law; even of theſe I cannot perceive any which 
does not ſtill favour more or leſs of the Barbarity of thoſe 

* unhappy Times. 

However incorruptible Morality may be in itſelf, it is not 
free from the Depravation ef Taſte, at leaſt, if we may 

be allowed to judge from the Hiſtory of the Manners of 
thoſe diſtant Ages.—And alas! by what Means could it 
have preſerved its Purity amongſt Men, whoſe Minds had. 

* * not 
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not been elevated to Notions of true Greatneſs, and ren. 
der'd ſenſible to the Charms of Virtue, by the Culture of po- 
lite Literature. 
There was at that Time, even in the very ſmall Num- 
ber of Schools which then exiſted ®, nothing treated on 
but general Queſtions in regard to final Good and Evil, the 
ſummum Bonum, and the Doctrine of Liberty, inſtead of di- 
ving deep into the Principles of human Virtues and Actions, 
giving, aiter the Example of Plato, particular Rules for, the 
Conduct of Life, or conſidering the Beauties of a Doctrine 
in Theology, infinitely more rein and ſublime, than that 
of Plato. . 
Eut Theology itſelf was in a State little leſs deplorable j— 
thoſe who taught it, very ſlightly verſed in the Languages, 
or in Hiſtory, by Reaſon of the great Scarcity and Infide- 
lity of the Exemplars, could not acquire any perfect Un- 
derſtanding of the Fathers and holy Writings, which are 
the very Foundation of that Science, —— For which Rea- 
ſan, in order to train up their Diſciples to encounter with 
the Enemies of the Faith, they thought it neceſſary 4 to 
examine all the Subtilties which human Reaſon could ſug- 
geſt, and be beſorehand with the ObjeQicns of inquiet 
Spirits, — Their barbarous Jargon, and the vainly curious 
Queſtions which they employed themſelves about, impoſed 
on che Vulgar, and they, with Impunity, made a moſt ſhock- 
wig Abuſe of the Dialectics and Metaphyſics of Ari/otle, 
Which they knew nothing of but through the Commentaties 
of the Aralians. | 
It was alſo by the Works of that Nation, on the Sub- 
jeQ cf Fhyſic, that they became inſtructed, or rather be- 
wildered in the uſeful and dangerous Art of preſerving Health. 
The Abſurdities wherewith the Arabians had infected 
Thiloſcphy, had reduced the Art of Phyfic to have no other 
Foundation but general Arguments on occult Qualities, and 
the Temperature of the four Humours, and to make ue of 
no other Remedies than thoſe which they had acquired from, 
Kc 7owwi, or ſome ſuperſtitious Practices, which had been 


religiouſly preſerved in their Families, The Phy ſicians 
of 
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of thoſe Times, ſermed not at all to underſtand that in 
order to cure preſent Diſorders, it was neceſſary to know 

how to prevent them, and trace out their Cauſes;:— 

in this Reſpect, they greatly reſembled the Civilians of the 

fame Date, who inſtead of ſeeking out Laws from the Na- 

ture of Things, in order to apply them to particular Caſes, 

made uſe only of vague Remedies againſt Injuſtice, without 

ever thinking how to put a ſtop to its Progreſs at the Foun- 

tain Head ; and invented a vaſt Number of Formalities which 

were entirely uſeleſs as to the Solidity of Determinations, 

The Code, and the Digeſt had already re-appeared in 
Ttaly, but the Ignorance of Languages and of Hiſtory, obliged 
thoſe who were deſirous to explain the Text, to load 
their Expoſition with Summaries and Gloſſes, wherewith 
they frequently interwove fooliſh Erymologies and ridicu- 
lous Fables, ſo that the civil Law was by this Means given 
up to all the Diſputes of Scholaſtic Controverſy, and to the 
Opinions of the Doctors, who, from not having ſufficiently 
inveſtigated the Principles of Morality and Equity, had Tre- 
quently their own particular Intereſt more than that of the 
Public in View, 

Nor did the Canon Law meet with better Treatment,— 
The Relaxation of Church Diſcipline had weakened the 
Obſervation of the ancient Canons, and the very little Zeal 
ſhewn for the Practice of them diminiſhed alſo the Care 
which ought to have been to preſerve them in their full 
Correctneſs.— They were corfounded and corrupted with 
a great Number of Paſſages of the Fathers, which ought 
not to have had any Force as Laws; and thoſe famous 
Decretals, which were fo long attributed to the former Popes, 
and which have been at length acknowledged to be the 
Work of a Monk of the twelfth Century, will be an au- 
thentic and immortal Teſtimonial, how far the Sciences 
Rand indebted to the Study of the Languages and of 
Criticiſm, 

Such, nearly, was the State of thoſe other Sciences, which 
are not leſs uſeful to Society from their being leſs eſſen- 
tial to Mankind. When, after the taking of Conflan- 
tineple, ſome Greeks brought into Europe, together with the“ 
Buoks of thei Nation, the Taſte of polite 8 tudies, and 
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heathful Literature; it might haye been ſaid with ſtrict Juſtice, 
that at that Time, a beneficent Genius deſcended all at 


once from the etherial Manſions, to diſſipate that tedious 


Darkneſs wherein the Sciences had lain eclipſed, and un- 
rayel that Chaos, wherein they might, perhaps, for ever 
have remained confounded, had not the Men of Learning 
been impreſſed with a Deſire of rummaging in the Aſhes 
of the Libraries, in order to rekindle there the ſacred Fire 
which had been extinguiſhed, and to give by the Aſſiſtances 
of Languages and Criticiſm, a new Exiſtence to the Works 
of Antiquity * : 

Thus did general Hiſtory become renewed, wherefrom 
great Leaders, notwithſtanding the Want of particular Works 
upon the Art of War, became acquainted with the fatal 
Science of attacking and defending Places, the diſpoſing 
Camps, and forming Lines of Battle. Wherefrom 
wife Miniſters informed themſelves of the ſeveral Altera- 
tions which had happened upon the great Stage of the World, 


the Intereſts of Princes, the Characters of their People, and 


all thoſe Paſſions which form the Springs of Policy. 
Wherefrom, laſtly, the Legiſlator found out what Abuſcs he 
had to rectify, what Inconveniences to prevent, and fram'd 
ſrom thence Laws ſuitable to Humanity, and to the Climates, 
Conſtitutions, and Welfare of Nations. 

Thus alſo became formed the particular Hiſtory of every 
Science, which ſerves us as a Needle to ſteer us ſafely in 
the Study of the Sciences in general; for it is with the 
Man of Learning as with the Pilot, who is certain to be 
wreck'd, unleſs he knows thoſe Rocks whereon ſome have 
ſplit, and that Tract which has conducted others ſaſe to 
Port. 

What Errors muſt not a Divine be liable to, who ſhould 


be qu ainted with the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the ſe- 
veral 


* How many practices neceſſary tothe Sciences are loft, where- 
It the antient Writers have preſerved ſome Traces, and which are 
ſurer to recover when we are once acquainted that they have been 
$nown! How many uſeful and valuable Hints, thrown out by 
Chance, and unconneQed, whether in the Writings of the Greek 
Philoſophers or Hiſtorians, or in the Allufions of x | Poet or vbſcure 
Scholiaſt, have gi en Birth to the moll hap PY Diſcoveries ? Sce 
Afem. 4. F Acad. Tom. 16. 
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veral Opinions Men have Nude talned of the Deity, the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Worſhips, and religious Ceremonies, and 
the ſeveral Perſecutions, Hereſies, Schiſms, and Altera- 
tions of Diſcipline, which have happened to On at 4 
ferent Times ? 

What Progreſs in the Mathematics, or Philoſophy, could 
be made by a Man, who after ſtudying the Works of Zu- 
clid and Archimedes, Pythagoras and Hippocrates, ſhould ſtop 
there, and not follow the Progreſs of the Sciences from 
Age to Age, but be ignorant of he nnn they had 
undergone i in every Place ? 

It is very eaſy to apply the ſame Method of Reaſoning 
to all the other Sciences ; and from thence to diſcover the 
"Importance of the Services paid to them by the Litterati, 
who have conſecrated their Cares, and watchful Hours, to 

the collecting together the various Syſtems, Opinions, Pro- 
| ceſſes, and Methods of the Learned, both ancient and mo- 
dern; preſerved to us their Maxims; frequently even ana- 
lyſed their Works, and entred into a Detail of * Labours, 
their Succeſſes and their Actions. 

Such a Kind of Hiſtory ſhortens our Kogan rekiadles 
Emulation, excites Courage, and at the ſame Time lowers 
that Preſumption, which is but too common amongſt Men 
of Learning“, by ſhewing to them, that they have had 
their Equals, and that thoſe Equals have been frequently 
miltaken,——Such an Hiſtory may open certain Paths of 
Knowledge out ef the grand beaten Road, and lay the Seeds 
of Diſcoveries, which never would have budded of them- 
ſelves, Is is not moreover, contributing to their un- 
folding +, to give Notice of them, to render Mankind ſen- 
ſible by what Method the Secrets of Nature ought to be 
dived into, and to bring them within the Reach of every 
Mind. The Art of ſucceeding herein is what moſt of 
the learned Men have thought unworthy of their applying 
to; more ambitious to produce than to communicate their 
Ideas, they ſeem to deſpiſe the Talent of writing with 
Elegance and Purity, to which, nevertheleſs, the Sciences 
owe the Rapidity of their Progreſs, 

X 3 Ex- 
® See Les Ocwres de M. de Font, Tome 5. | 

+ See L Hit. Critique de Ia Fairs. 
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Expreſſion, ſays an ancient Writer, is the Torch of the 
Mind. How exact and juſt ſoever were our Ideas, they 
would not be able to ſhew themſelves, if they were not 
cloathed with proper Words, with choſen Epithets, and all 
thoſe Agreements which are neceſſary to produce there- 
from Analogy and Truth, —— This Principle, inconteſta- 
ble as it is with Reſpect to all Works of Wit in general, 
acquires ſtill a new Degrce of Force in Regard to Works 
of Science. The more abſtracted they are, the more 
Occaſion do thoſe who treat of them ſeem to have of a 


pure and elegant Style to render themſelves intelligible. 


But what Way is there to convince the extravagant Par- 
tiſans of Science, that this Purity and Elegance, which are 
the Plumage of the Literati, and which they look on it as 
below themſelves to diſpute with them, do reaily contri- 
bute more than any thing elſe to haſten the Progreſs of 
the Sciences. =——— How ſhall we perſuade an haughty 
Philoſopher to ſtoop ſrom the Height of his exalted Me- 
ditations, to ſelect from the Treaſury of the Belles Lettres, 
a noble Phraſe, or an ingenious Turn of Expreſſion. — 
What! ſays he, has. not the naked Truth ſufficient Power 
to captivate us in ſpite of ourſelves, and are not the Won- 
ders and Secrets of Nature ſufficiently intereſting in them- 
ſelves, without having Recourie to any extraneous Decora- 
tions ? ——— Yes, we grant they would have, were every 


Man a Newton or a Paſchal, 


But it is in vain to diſſenible with them; the Sciences, 
full as they are of Truths and Wonders, ſeem ſo cold and 
dry, that unleſs from ſome particular Attraction to them, 
they cannot be looked upon with Pleaſure when diveſted of 
all Ornament.——For which Reaſon it is not to be won- 
dered at, that they ſhould have terrified and diſguſted for 
ever ſo many good Spirits, who would perhaps have made 
the greateit Progreſs in them, if they had been ſhewn under 
leſs rigid external Appearances ; but who at their firſt In- 
troduction to a Study which had the whole Apparatus of a 
Labour, they have looked on themielves as rather going 
to become Slaves for Puniſhment, than Mento be inſtructed. 

We muſt nat flatter ourſe!res; we are almoſt our whole 


Lives like Children, whom the ſmalleſt Dĩculties diſcou - 
tage, 
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rage, and to whom it is neceſſary to ſweeten the Bitterneſs 
of the Leſſons preſcribed them, as well as of the Remedies 


given them. For which Reaſon, the Philoſophers of ancient 


Greece who penetrated into the moſt exalted Sciences; 
ever declared their Doctrine in Verſe, perſuaded. as they 
were, that poetical Figures, and a Chain of harmonious 
Words, would heighten the Luſtre of Truth, and engrave it 
with the greater Eaſe upon the Memory f. ) 

By deviating from fo wiſe a Method, thoſe who after- 
wards wrote upon the Sciences f, render'd them dry and for- 
bidding; nor did they regain their Advantages till there aroſe 
at Athens and at Rome, great and powerful Geniuſes |, who 
being all at once Poets, Orators, Philoſophers and Geome- 
tricians, communicated to them the moſt lively Agreements, 
and that Variety of Knowledge which would ſurprize the 
moſt enlighted Ages. It has been the ſame amongſt our- 
ſelves; the Learned, who, confined to the Science, 
which they cultivated, looked on the Study of the Belles 
Lettres as a trifling Amuſement, or who lived in an Age, 
wherein the Art of writing elegantly was unknown, have left 
us only an unformed Hiſtory of their Thoughts or Obſer- 
vations ; and their Works, ill- written and ill-digeſted as they 
were, remained in Obſcurity, — By this Means have been 
loſt ſo many uſeful Remedies in Phyſic, ſo many Proceſſes 
in Chymiſtry, Maſter-pieces in Mechaniſm, and ſo many 
other valuable Diſcoveries, which have been thought to be 
newly made, whilſt they have really either periſhed in the 
unſkilful Hands of thoſe who were the firſt Authors, or have 
been buried in the Obſcurity of that groſs Age which gave 


them Birth. 
X 4 | The 


* Thales, &c. Enpedocles was the Pattern which Excretius laid 
gown for himſelf to follow.. | | 

+ Solon put his Laws into Verſe.— The Tarditani, who paſſed 
for the moſt ſavage and barbarous People of Spain, boaſted of 
having their Sciences and Laws written in Verſe, fix thouſand 
Years paſt. The Annals of the Germans, Goths and Danes were 
all in Verſe; and the Laws and Principles contained in the claſ- 
fical Writings of the Chineſe, are only a Compoſition of Qdes and 
other Poems, l 

-t Pherecides, & . 

| Arif. Pla, Qt. 
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Expreſſion, ſays an ancient Writer, is the Torch of the 
Mind. How exact and juſt ſocver were our Ideas, they 
would not be able to ſhew themſelves, if they were not 
cloathed with proper Words, with choſen Epithets, and all 
thole Agreements which are neceſſary to produce there- 
from Analogy and Truth, ——— This Principle, inconteſta- 
ble as it is with Reſpect to all Works of Wit in general, 
acquires ſtill a new Degrce of Force in Regard to Works 
of Science. — The more abſtracted they are, the more 
Occaſion do thoſe who treat of them ſeem to have of a 
pure and elegant Style to render themſelves intelligible. | 

But what Way is there to convince the extravagant Par- 
tiſans of Science, that this Purity and Elegance, which are 
the Plumage of the Literati, and which they look on it as 


below themſelves to diſpute with them, do really contri- 


bute more than any thing elſe to haſten the Progreſs of 


the Sciences, w——— How ſhall we perſuade an haughty 
| Philoſopher to ſtoop from the Height of his exalted Me- 


ditations, to ſelect from the "Treaſury of the Belles Lettres, 
a noble Phraſe, or an ingenious Turn of Expreſſion. —— 
What! ſays he, has not the naked Truth ſufficient Power 
to captivate us in ſpite of ourſelves, and are not the Won- 
ders and Secrets of Nature ſufficiently intereiting in them- 


| ſelves, without having Recourie to any extraneous Decora- 


tions ? ——— Yes, we grant they would have, were every 


Man a Newton or a Paſchal. 
But it is in vain to diſſenible with them; the Sciences, 


full as they are of Truths and Wonders, ſeem ſo cold and 


dry, that unleis from ſome particular Attraction to them, 


they cannot be looked upon with Pleaſure when diveſted of 


all Ornament. For which Reaſon it is not to be won- 
dered at, that they ſhould have terrified and diſguſted for 
ever ſo many good Spirits, who would perhaps have made. 
the greateſt Progreſs in them, if they had been ſhewn under 
leſs rigid external Appearances ; but who at their firſt In- 
troduction to a Study which had the whole Apparatus of a 
Labour, they have looked on themielves as rather going 
to become Slaves for Puniſhment, than Mento be inſtrue:cc, 
We muſt nat fatter ourſelves; we are almoſt our whole 


Lives like Children, whom the ſmalleſt Difficulties. diſcou- 
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rage, and to whom it is neceſſary to ſweeten the Bitterneſs 
of the Leſſons preſcribed them, as well as of the Remedies 
given them. For which Reaſon, the Philoſophers of ancient 
Greece“ who penetrated into the molt exalted Sciences, 
ever declared their Doctrine in Verſe, perſuaded. as theft 
were, that poetical Figures, and à Chain of harmonioug 
Words, would heighten the Luſtre of Truth, and engrave it 
with the greater Eaſe upon the Memory 1. 3 

By deviating from fo wiſe a Method, thoſe who after- 
wards wrote upon the Sciences t, render'd them dry and for- 
bidding; nor did they regain their Advantages till there aroſe _ 
at Athens and at Rome, great and powerful Geniuſes |, who 
being all at once Poets, Orators, Philoſophers and Geome- 
tricians, communicated to them the moſt lively Agreements, 
and that Variety of Knowledge which would ſurprize the 
moſt enlighted Ages. It has been the ſame amongſt our- 
ſelves; the Learned, who, confined to the Science, 
which they cultivated, looked on the Study of the Belles 
Lettres as a trifling Amuſement, or who lived in an Age, 
wherein the Art of writing elegantly was unknown, have left 
us only an unformed Hiſtory of their Thoughts or Obſer- 
vations ; and their Works, ill- written and ill-digeſted as they 
were, remained in Obſcurity. — By this Means have been 
loft ſo many uſeful Remedies in Phyſic, ſo many Proceſſes 
in Chymiſtry, Maſter-pieces in Mechaniſm, and ſo many 
other valuable Diſcoveries, which have been thought to be 
newly made, whilſt they have really either periſhed in the 
unſkilful Hands of thoſe who were the firſt Authors, or have 
been buried in the Obſcurity of that groſs Age which gave 


them Birth. | 
X 4 The 


* Thales, &c. Empedrcles was the Pattern which Excretins laid 
gown for himſelf to follow. 

+ Salon put his Laws into Verſe.— The Tarditani, who paſſed 
for the moſt ſavage and barbarous People of Spain, boaſted of 
having their Sciences and Laws written in Verſe, fix thouſand 
Years paſt, The Annals of the Germans, Goths and Danes were 
all in Verſe; and the Laws and Principles contained in the claſ- 
fical Writings of the Chinefe, ate only a Compoſition of Qdes and 
other Poems, f 
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The Empire of the Sciences had therefore need, in order 
to extend and fix itſelf, that the Writers thereon, improved 
by the Belles Lettres, ſhould turn off the Subject, like the 
Water of a plenteous Spring, into an Infinity of Channels, to 
ſpread a Beauty and Elegance on the drieſt and moſt diſa- 
greeable Subjects. Sometimes by fine Images and in- 
genious Compariſons, which furniſh. Proofs frequently more 
convincing than long Arguments in form, and whereof the 
ſtriking Relations between the abſtracted, and the pleaſing 
Ideas, render the former as eaſy to us as the latter. 
Sometimes by Tranſitions adroitly managed, which lead us 
by Turns to the moſt oppoſite Objects, and which ſpare 
the tireſome and unſerviceable Repetition of the Terms 
of Art. —— Sometimes by lively Sallies, which take 


away from Reaſoning its wild Appearance, and by Di- 


greſſions or Tracts of Hiſtory, which, naturally ariſing from 
the Subject itſelf, caſt new Light upon it; or laſtly, by clear 
intelligent Reflections, which give, as it were by Chance, 
a Solution of the moſt embarraſſing Difficulties, and which 


relieve the Mind in a Series of Reaping on Facts, or tire- 


ſome Principles *, : 
It muſt be confeſt, that all the Sciences are not equally 


ſuſceptible of the fame Ornaments, but there is no. one 


which needs more Flowers to conceal its Thorns than that 
of Morality + The open War which it declares againſt our 


- Paſſions, Prejudices, and even our natural Temperament. 


Pe ſmall Regard it pays to thoſe Things we moſt 


-eſteem; in a Word, all its Maxims go ſo greatly againſt us 


as to become inſupportable to us, if they were not accom- 
panied by Graces which take off its Aſperity. 

*T was thus that Plate, that poetic Philoſopher, who, guided 
by Socrates, held, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, 
the Springs of the human Heart in his Hand, thought proper 
to diſguiſe his Precepts by the boldeſt Figures, by Fictiom. 


Allegories, and every thing elſe which his moſt brilliant 


Imagination could ſuggeſt to him as the moſt ſeducing. 
That 


e See Lucretiusr, Aratur, Manilius, F acaffarius, Sannatanus 


- de Parl. Virg. Dgillet. Geneſt. The An i-Lucretius, &c. I elles 


Lettres. 
'+ The antient moral Poets of Greece, ſue 1 as. Tage, Xieander, 


Farmmides, &c, wrote all in Verſe. 
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That illuſtrious Roman, who robbed the Greets of the 
only Glory which they had remaining, v/z. that of Wit, 
trod with ſuch Succeſs in the Steps of ſo great a Maſter, that 
his. philoſophic Works lend not leſs Beauty and Aſſiſtance to 
the Cauſe of Virtue, than his Orations do to that of Elo- 
quence. | 13 | 

The deepeſt Moraliſts, in. ſhort, have ſcarcely ever led 
any one to the Love of Wiſdom and the Practice of Virtue, 
but by ſmoothing the Rigours of Morality with the varniſhing 
Pencil of Eloquence and Poetry. — Even metaphyſical 
Knowledge has made. uſe of it with Succeſs to adorn. and 
render-ſenſible the ſublime Truths which it contemplates. 

Before that great Man, who ſaw every Thing concenter d 
in the Deity, had opened a new Field to this Science, who 
would have imagined that the inviſible Objects which com- 
poſe it, could have been brought to bend to the Fineſſes of 
an elegant Diction; and that that Philoſopher, one of the moſt 
implacable Enemies of Imagination, ſhould nevertheleſs be 
obliged to apply to it, in order to blend all his Colours for 
the painting to us his Syſtem of Ideas and that of Grace? + 

The celebrated Inventor of the Monades t, had employed 
his extenſive Genius in every Kind of Literature, when he 
- explained with ſo much Elegance that pre- eſtabliſned Har- 
mony between the Soul and Body, which, notwithſtanding 
the very ſmall Number of Partizans which he obtained, gives 
the moſt extenſive Idea of the infinite Intelligence of the 
Creator. The prodigious Succeſſes which this univerſal 
Man had in Philoſophy and Mathematics, are a victorious 
Proof that theſe Sciences, far from being incompatible with 
the Belles Lettres, only received the more Increaſe there- 

from. 

If there is any Science which could acquire an Increaſe in- 
dependently of their Aſſiſtance, it would be Natural Philo 
fopby ; ſince by including all the Parts of the Univerſe, and 
being obliged to diſcover the Uſes of them, it offers on every 

Side to our Regards only the moſt curious and intereſting 
"7 Ob- 
* Hane enim perſecam Philo/ophiam ſemper judicavi, que de 


maxinis quejiicnibas copio/e poſſet ornatique dicere. Cic. Tuſc. Dilc. 
L 1 . > 


4 Vee the Works of Y. M:l:lranche. 4 
3 Leibniz wrote very good erſes both in Latin and French, 
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Objects. Whence then does it proceed that with ſuck 
Rights to pleaſe us, it was * ſo generally unknown at the Be- 
ginning of our Century? Shall we dare to give the true 
Reaſon ? It was becauſe it had not then acquired from 
the Literati, a ſufficient Number of able Writers, to cele- 
brate and give a Taſte for its Wonders. — But no ſooner 
had ſome of theſe concealed the Brilliancy of it under the 
fight Veil of the ſubtileſt and moſt delicate Sportiveneſs, 
than even that Sex, to whom the Prejudices of Education 
ſeems to have forbidden Matters of too ſerious a Nature, 
became not terrified by the Aſpect of the profoundeſt My. 
ſteries of Aſtronomy, and ſoon learnt the Compoſition of 
Lights and Colours t, whilſt the Graces were ſurprized to 
find the Compaſs of Urania, lodged in their Hands . 

Other Writers, it is true, have not given ſuch ſtriking 
Charms to Philoſophy ; but they have preſented us with fo | 
pleaſing a Proſpect of Nature ||, and thrown ſo much Elegance 
into their Lectures &, that, as it has been obſerved by the moſt 
judicious Critic of our Days 4, they have procured more Diſ- 


ciples and Admirers to Natural Hiſto:y by this Means than 
| it 


See M. de Fontenelle. Pref. de PHI. de Arad. 

+ When a French Writer mentions with ſo much Honour the 
Learning of his own Country, it would be great Want of Juſtice 
to our own Nation, and ſtill greater of Politeneſs to the preſent 
Ladies of it, not to take Notice in this Place, that perhaps one of 
the beſt Tranſlations we have in our Language of any Work of 
Science is that of the Abbe Agarotti's Treatiſe on Light and Co- 
lours ; that it was performed by a Lady, and that the juſtneſs, 
Accuracy and Clearneſs which runs thro' it, pou Teſtimonies of a 
Knowledge and Underſtanding in philoſophical Subjects, which muſt 
render the Name of Niifs Carter to all who have read this Work, 
at leaſt as eſtimable as that of the Lady to whom M. de Fontenelle 
has addreſſed his Pluralite des M ndes. 

t M. de Fentenelle, that Writer whoſe Glory — to more 
than one Century, but who will be the Admiration of every one; 
that Star as bright at its Setting as its Riſe, and whoſe Courſe Na- 
ture ſecms to prolong, in Kindneſs to Mankind. It may be ſaid, 
that the Sciences have folded him to their Boſom ; but the French 
Muſcs will not ever fail to lay their Claim to him. 

It is alſo only by an Imitation of the Manner of this fertile De- 
ſcriber that Agarotti was able to give an Embelliſhment even to the 
Syfem of a Newton. 

AM. la Plache, Spe#rcle de la Nature. 

{ M. / 4bbe Nollet. 


4 See OH. far den Ecrits modernes. 
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it would have ever acquired by its Experiments and En- 
uiries.“ | : 

What Obligations has it not juſt been laid under, by that 
illuſtrious Author + with whom Nature ſeems to take Delight 
in truſting her moſt intimate Secrets, that Naturaliſt, more 
enlightened than Ari/ctle or Pliny, who talks like Plato, and 
ſtands in Competition with Lucretius, | 

In a Word, there is no one Part of Philoſophy, Phhyſic it- 
ſelf not excepted |, which the Study of Letters has not ren- 
dered more acceſſible and more communicable. —— Nay, 
why ſhould I not extend theſe Advantages to Geometry and 
Algebra ; ſince without their Aſſiſtance now-a-days no one 
can be initiated into the Myſteries of Philoſophy ? They 
cannot, I confeſs, admit of ſuch determined Elegance; but 
as their Works are made up ſolely of Numbers, Proportions, 
Suppoſitions, Combinations, and Relations embarraſſing in 
themſelves, and preſented under ſtrange Forms, they would 
be ſtill more obſcure, if they were not at leaſt written with 
that Purity and Conciſeneſs of Expreſſion, which they never 
could acquire without the Help of Grammar. This 
Part of the Belles Lettres, which is, as it were, the Soul of 
them, fixes the true Signification of Words, their Order 
and Connection; elegantly points out the Improprieties of 
Ideas, and furaiſhes different Signatures to diſtinguiſh theſe 
Improprieties, preſcribes Rules for the further perfecting ſuch 
Signatures, and making the moſt advantageous Uſe of 
them ; and laſtly, ſhews the Reaſons which make one Sig- 
nature preferable to another, pointing out thereby thoſe equi- 
vocal and ſpecious Expreſſions, which by the Aſſiſtance of 
2 little Truth, impoſe on us an Error which ſurprizes us. 

Could a Man of Learninz, a Mathematician in particular, 
who ſhould not poſſeſs all theſe grammatical Rules, give 
that Clearneſs, that Accuracy, that Preciſion to his Wri- 


ings 


„M. Abbe de Ponthriand, who has juſt given a new Syſtem 
of the World, and has written with Succeſs both on Politicks and 
Religion, would not pethaps have deſerved ſo well of the Sciences, 
had he not begun th exerciſe his Talents at the Academia des Feux 
FHraux. See Collection of the Year 1722, 

T M. % Bh Hit. Naturalle. 

Z Sce Baslivi. Lract de Morb. Vener. far M. Aruc. — Ana- 
toit du Helter par MI. Jenac, &c. | 
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tings which are eſſential to them ? He would undoubtedly 
expoſe himſelf to the being ſcarcely underſtood, but by ſome 
Maſters of the Art; and his Glory would by this Means be- 
come liable to the Taints of Envy “. Of how high 
Importance, . then, is it to him, to write in ſuch a Manner 


as to have no Occaſion for an Interpreter, and to have the 


diſintereſted Public for his Judges? — It is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely difficult in abſtruſe and deep Subjects to come within 


the Suffrages of the Vulgar. — Yet let us learn this Secret 


from the Mouths and the Examples of thoſe celebrated Ma- 
thematicians, the Honour of their Age and Country; who, 
much unſatisfied with barely keeping up to the indiſpenſable 
Conditions of their Art, have ever ſhewn themſelves ſuperior 
thereto, and extended its Limits, by rendering it pleaſing 
and intereſting even to thoſe who are the leaſt capable of 
judging to the Depth of Things. Give me Leave 
here to aſk them a few Queſtions. 

You, who after having paſſed your younger Years in the 
Commerce of Literature, entered not into the ſpacious Career 
of the Sciences till your ſixth Luſtrumt, and who at your 
Hirſt Flight have run thro' it entirely: Thou rapid, fertile, 
brilliant Genius, ever equal in thy Courſe, as that immenſe 


Globe, whoſe - Bulk and Form thou haſt determined, and 
who leaveſt no Reaſon for Regret to thy native Country, but 
that of not having been able to retain thee within her own 
Boſom 


And you whom the Muſes have careſſed from your Cradle, 


and who ſtill paſs many valuable Moments with f them to 
recover a new Vigour after painful Calculation; you, whoſe 


firſt Attempts were Prodigies, and whom all the Sciences 


have ſelected to be their Organ, and to adorn the Frontiſpiece 


of their Temple, all reply. 

From what Springs have you drawn thoſe bold maſculine 
Strokes, that Beauty, Energy, Magnificence of Style, and 
that Taſte which preſides in all your Works? 
| 7 Where 


* It is well known that M. Rameas's Principles of Harmony 
ſtood in need of M. D' Alenbert's Pen to render them intelligible. 
IM. de Maupertuis did not begin to ſtudy the Mathematics till 


thirty Years of Age. 
M. O Alemòert ſtill continues to write excceding good Poetry «+ 
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Where have you learnt to vary your Expreſſions, to ani- 
mate, ennoble, ſimplify and ſoften them, according to the 
Subjects which ye treat on? | 
It is, ſay ye, nor dare ye diſavow it, from the aſſiduous 
and reflective Study of all the Parts of Literature. by 
O ye, then, whom an interior Voice powerfully ſollicit 
to run thro? the dark Labyrinths of the Sciences, would ye 
walk therein with more Aſſurance and Succeſs ; begin with 
trying your Forces and preparing yourſelves by thoſe eaſy 
Objects, which Hiſtory, Poetry and Eloquence offer to you; 
they will exerciſe, and by Degrees unfold the Faculties of 
your Souls and multiply your Ideas. Apply yourſelves 
to the Study of the Languages, of Criticiſm and Hiſtory; 
you will diſcover in the Works of the Ancients what you 
knew not was to be found therein, —— You will know the 
Merit of their Labours, the Value of the Moderns, and the 
particular Variations of all the Sciences. If their Pro- 
greſs has been ſo rapid for a Century paſt, let them applaud 
themſelves for it; but do not you attribute to them all the 
Glory. — They are indebted for it to the Talent of writing 
with Elegance and Purity, which can be acquired only by, 
the Study of the Belles Lettres, ge ye faithful, then, 
to the Cultivation of them, and to render them the Tribute 
of Eſteem and Gratitude, which is their Due. They 
will communicate to you that firſt Spark of Taſte, that Air 
proper to each Subject, and that Art of pleaſing, whoſe 
Effects will ſhine forth in all your Works. | | 
Laſtly, remember that the Literati, the Man of Learning, 
and the Artiſt, are all Members of the ſamie Commonwealth; 
that they have all one common Principle, one fixt Star, and 
Point whereto they tend, viz. a Conformity to Reaſon or to, 
the Beauties of Nature, and to the Advantage of Society. 
And that it is only by reuniting all their Rays in 
one Focus, that there can be produced a ſufficient Quantity 
of Light and Heat to give Birth to all that Knowledge which 


2 


is reducible from che human Mind. 
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Lettres du Commandeur de %, 2 Mademoiſulte de 658, 
( Continued from p. 264.) 


The following Anſwer to the laſt mentioned baue "TR | 
not fall ſhort of it either in Point of Elegance or Delicacy. 
I am too ſincere, Madam, not to make a Confeffion 
which your laſt Letter forces from the Frankneſs of my 
Heart; yes, you have made me happier by the Sentiments 
wherewith you honour me than I could have even dared to 
hope. —— I prefer before all the Goods of this World, 
the Enjoyment of that Eſteem and Confidence wherewith 
you flatter me, Never ſhall you hear me complain, 
either of the Limits which you ſet to the Vivacity of my 
Sentiments towards you, nor of the Laws which your 
a 51 riendſhip does at preſent or ſhall hereafter impoſe on me, 

lt is enough for me that that Friendſhip is ſenſible to, 
a 5 compaſſionates my Weakneſs; (if my Attachment, 
© tender as it is, deſerves that Name.) It is enough that it 
© furniſhes me with certain Curbs to reſtrain it within ſuch 
© Terms, as may intereſt you without altering your Eſteem, 
© or giving any Apprehenſions to your Reaſon. I feel 
© it, Madam, you were alone undoubtedly ordained to make 
* me know a Kind of Happineſs, which ought to be extremely 
* rare amongſt Mankind; — a Kind of Happineſs which 
I confeſs I never felt before as you have cauſed me to ex- 
« perience it. Why am I not worthy or at leaſt capable 
© of caſting into your Soul an Emanation of as pure a 
© Tranſport ? How greatly would that which I al- 
ready feel be by that Means encreafed ! No, I know only 
© of two Methods of encreaſing the Happineſs which you 
© make me enjoy; the firſt would ſurely be to know that 
© you were as happy as you deſerve to be; the ſecond — 
* But that I muſt be ſilent in regard to, ſince it may perhaps 
to you have the Appearance of the Laws whereto you 
have juſt ſubjected me: But if this Law ſhould empoiſon 
© your own Favours, (I would fain ſay, methinks, the Hap- 
« pineſs of my Life) would you then execute it to a rigorous 
Strictneſs? You may have perceived by the Silence which 
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I have kept for more than eight Days paſt, that I have 
thought as you did, and foreſeen the Inconvenience of a 
Multiplicity of Meſſages : I was terrified by it from the 
Time that Neceſſity obliged me to ſubmit to it, becauſe I 
had not then, nor ever ſhall have any Thing ſo 
dear to me or ſo perfectly at Heart as your Quiet. 
But, Madam, is there no Medium between the Frequency 
and entire Ceſſation of a Commerce, ſo pure and innocent 
as this which you put a Stop to, and which at the ſame 
Time you confeſs you have no Reaſon for condemning. 
Set what Bounds you think proper to my Ardor, 
but for Pity's Sake do not place eternal Obſtacles in it's 
Way. In vain do you recommend it to me not 
to lay this Loſs too much to Heart, for tis the only Thing 
in which I find myſelf unable to obey you. When 
I ſha!l tell you, that this Article of your Letter made me 
ſhed Tears, and ſtill forces them from my Eyes, you may 
perhaps blame me, but I find I have not Power to avoid 
it. Go on, however, and command ; whatever 
your Determination may be, I will conform thereto, —— 
I fvrear to do ſo; — It may render me deſerving of Pity, 
but I will not complain. TI ſha! believe, as I have 
done in regard to leſs ſenſible Objects wherewith my Heart 
has been but ſlightly affected, I ſhall believe, I fay, that 
I was not born to be happier on the Side of Love than on 
that of Fortune, and that in Order to obtain an Happineſs, 
it is not always ſufficient to deſerve it. 

* You have promiſed not to forget me, and I ſhould reckon 
on your Remembrance and Efteem, but have not Vanity 
enough to promiſe myſelf that ſo kind an Idea can be able 
to ſupport itſelf in Oppoſition to a Diſtruſt of me, ſe- 
conded by an eternal Silence. Believe me, Madam, 
were it true, that my Remembrance is as dear to you, as 
yours is eſtimable and neceſſary to me, you would not 
condemn me to it. And laftly, why, Madam, 
ſhould you ſeek to juſtify yourſelf in regard to the Length 
of your Letter: For my own Part, I could find only one 
Phraſe too much in the whole,” and that is where you tell 
me you ſhould not have done ſo, but becauſe you torite 
to tell me that you ſhall write no more. 
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If my ill Fortune will have this Decree irrevocable, you 
© cannot prevent theſe cruel Words from giving me Unea- 
< fineſs whilſt I live, for I have copied this Letter which 1 
return you; J ought not to have done it without letting 
* you know it. —— I ſhall make it the ſole Rule of my 
Conduct towards you; it may, and ſhall ſtill form my 
© Happineſs; but yet it will ever join thereto a.very painful 
* Senſation, which you can never deſtroy, but by contradict- 
© ing it. — But I will add but one Word more, Madam; 
Whatever Alleviation you ſhall deign to give to the Miſery 
© which you have unknowingly and undeſignedly cauſed me, 
1 ſhall be ſatisfied, nor will I, ever have any other Will 
© but yours.” 

The Manner-in which the Lady aſks Advice of her Frignd 
on an important Occaſion, is ſo new, ſo different from the 
common Practice of Mankind, and yet ſo juſt and elegant 
in itſelf, that we cannot avoid giving it at length. 

I would not, ſays ſhe, diſpoſe of myſelf. without your 
© Concurrence ; — my Mother propoſes a Match for 
me, which is what J am now going to give you an Ac- 
count of.. It is the ſecond Son of M. de. He 
is about twenty- eight, tall, well-made, with a good Share 
of natural Wit, and in ſhort as amiavle as is uſual at the 
c marriageable Age: He is of a very ancient Family, and 
very highly conſidered at ***, whither it would he neceſ- 
© ſary to go for a continued Reſidence, —— This my Mother 
© has propoſed to me. I aſk of you what you think on 
© this Subject without any Diſguiſe: Do you adviſe me to 


c accept of it? There needs only an abſolute Yes or No, 


© but let it be ſincere. I do not tell you my own Liking ; 
I do not tell you that your Opinion will in any Manner re- 
« culate it, becauſe I know your Delicacy, and that there 
needs nothing more than that to make you refer me back 
© to my own Inclination, from the Fear which you would 
© have that I ſhould impute to you my Misfortune, in Caſe 
I ſhould ever repent of the Part I had taken, ſuppoſing it 
to correſpond with your Advice. Imagine then toy. owe” 


© that I am deſirous to know your Way of tint: to 


© know it without any Deſign of following it, =——= * 2 


Word, I require that you will in this Cale give me; dur Opi- 
6 pon 
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nion with the utmoſt Exactneſs, under Pain of forfeiting my 


Friendſhip, my Confidence, and even my Eſteem, fince you 
would ceaſe to deſerve them by ceaſing to be ſincere. I know 
not whether this Menace has any Power over you, but I 
well know that there would be very great Ingratitude in de- 
ceiving my Hopes, and that you could not more wretchedly 
abuſe that Confidence, which, if one may judge from your 
own Words, is ſo valuable to you. — I conſider as nothing 
all thoſe Declarations you have hitherto made to me, 
Your own Fate is in your Hands, and you have it now in 


your Power to fix for ever the Opinion I ſhall have of you. 


— hut it will be without Recall. — I would have more cer- 
tain Proofs of your Attachment than meer Words, — And 
the Judgment which your Conduct ſhall oblige me to make 
of your Thoughts ſhall be as deciſive, as the Inclination I 
have to know your ſecret Diſpoſition is abſolute. — Make 
your Reflections thereon, and let no Motive whatever lead 
you to diſſemble. — I never ſhould forgive it you, — I can- 


not too often repeat it to you, that I leave you abſolutely at 


Liberty to give your Opinion free Scope. It is not from Diſ- 
ſimulation that I communicate not my own (I hope you will 
not ſuſpect me thereof) but in Order that it may not guide 
your's, — Can my Precautions be carried farther ? — I would 
not have you ſay to me, if ſuch a Thing pleaſes you, do it; 
— if it diſpleaſes you, do it net. — This is not Advice, —— 
I myſelf know better than any one what is or is not to my 
own Liking. —— Nor do not put yourſelf in my Place. 
l do not aſk you what you would do if you was in my 
Situation. — I require of you to tell me what you would 
have me do, both of us maintaining thoſe Places wherein 
Fate has ſtation'd us. Neither do you judge by Com- 
pariſon, —— I know there are Ladies whom ſuch Advice 
would ſuit — But it is of myſelf preciſely that the pre- 
ſent Affair muſt be, and I beg you at the Inſtant you ſhall 
write to me, entirely to forget all the reſt of the World, 


1 | Nov- 
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Novuveaux Dialogues des Morts. — 2 Tomes 120, 
a Paris, 1753- 


The Subject of theſe Dialogues are for the moſt Part 
ftriking and entertaining. And treated on in an eaſy natural 
Manner.— The two following we have inſerted to give ſome 


Idea of the whole. 


On EDUCATION, 


PLUTARCH and SENECA. 
Plut. I do ſincerely pity you for having lived under fo 


wicked an Emperor, and who knew ſo ill to repay the Care 
you took with him; but yet it ſeems to me, that you have 
ſomewhat to road yourſelf with, as being the Arft Author 


of your own Misfortune. 
Senec. How | —— I ſhould not have expected ſuch a 


Charge. 


Plut. Yet nothing is more true, Was you not Nero's 


Tutor? 


Senec. I was, — Yet what do you conclude from thence 
againſt me ? 

Plut, That you muſt have brought him up in a very bad 
Manner; ſince he was capable of ſuch Exceſſes. 

Senec. No; rather ſay, I form'd a Maſter-piece of Edu- 
Did not the firſt Years of his Reign make his 


cation, 


Sweetneſs and Equity the Admiration of the Werd. 


Do you not remember that charming Tract of his Humanity, 
which ſhewed itſelf when once obliged to ſet his Hand to the 
Dead-warrant of a Criminal, he cried out, he wiſhed he had 
not learned to write, — My Work was then entire in him, 
but Flatterers made haſte to ruin it. 
Plut. That was becauſe it wanted Solidity. Would 
good Principles, certain Maxims, deeply imprinted in the 
Mind and thoroughly engraven in the Heart, ever become 
effaced ? Cbſerre my Pupl Trajan. Did he ever be- 
lie his Education? He ſtill remains a Pattern; —— 


His Name and that of Titus are become generical of good 
| Kings, 


— — 5 
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Kings, and the moſt valuable Monarchs are pleaſed with 
the Compariſon. | 
Senec. So then, you take to yourfelf a Part of Trajan's 
Glory; and lay to my Account my Pupil's Faults. 
Plut. Such is indeed my Judgment; and, I think, with 


Reaſon. 
Sencc. I think very diſterently, and believe I have good 


Reaſons for ſo doing. : 

Plut. Pray let me hear them. It ought to be 
the Pleaſure of the Wiſe, to ſearch Things to the Bottom, 
and, if poffible, find out the Truth. 5 

Senec. An able Carver told me t'other Day, to my very 
great Surprize, that with the moſt ordinary Kind of Wood 
he would adorn an Apartment in the moſt elegant and agree- 
able Manner. — My Aftoniſhment however was at an End, 
when he told me that he would call in the Aſſiſtance of one 
of the moſt able Varniſhers in the World. Now this 
bad Kind of Wood is the bad Subject whereof we are en- 
truſted with the Education, — We may labour, paint, and 
varniſh it, but cannot change it's Nature. — Appearances 
will for a while deceive, but ſtill it will be at the Bottom Deal 
or Che/trut. — I for ſome Time concealed my Pupil's Nature, 
and the Work did me Honour whilſt the Art ſubſiſted. _— 
But the Wood ſhewed itſelf at length, and Nature would be 
uppermoſt, —The Varniſh dried, the Colouring peeled away, 
and the Foundation ſhewed but what it was. — Nero was a 


. Tyrant. 


Pint. According to you, then, Education is an uſeleſs 
Thing. 

Pt? I do not ſay ſo; 
cellence has need of Cultivation. 

Plut. But then 'tis Labour loſt upon the Bad? 

Senec. O] by no means. Twou'd ſtill be of leſs Value 
without it, —— Nay, to goon with the Compariſon, it is the 
faulty Wood which renders the Artificer's Addreſs more need- 
ful. — For Ebony and Cedar ſcarcely want it; and Art, inſtead 
of helping, often ſpoils them. 

Plut. I ſhould be very ſorry that your Principles on ſuch 
an intereſting Subject ſhould come to the Ears of the Heads 
of Families in the other World. They'd make tha 

T3 Office 


Nature in her greateſt Ex- 


Office of a Tutor, ſufficiently ny; as it is already, 
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greatly more ſo, 

Senec. I ſee not how 'twould hurt them. 

Plut. Do you not know the Injuſtice of Parents ? ———. 
If the Education meets with the propofed Succeſs; the 
* Child's natural Parts were excellent, and how was it 

© poſlible to fail? But if on the contrary, the Suc- 
ceſs does not anſwer to the Labour of the Tutor, he is a 
Fool, a Blunderbuſs, and often ſomewhat worſe, 

Senec. The Parents are to blame in both Caſes, but leſs 
fo in the former than the latter. For there is far 
leſs Merit and Skill, in giving Luſtre to what is of intrinſic 
Value, than to render ſupportable what Nature has put out 
of her Hands unſhapen and defective. —— Let thoſe who 
are born with happy Talents return Thanks for it to the 
Gods, But ſtill let Men do Juſtice to themſelves, ———— 
They may expand and guide the Tree in growing, but never 
change it's Nature. Let them then ceaſe from the 
mad Deſign of being Creators. — It is enough for them 
to know how to manufacture the firſt Materials as created by 


the Deity. 


Whether it is more humbling to deceive others than to 
be deceived, 


PAULINA a ALEXANDER, 


Alex. You are not then that Paulina, the famous Wife of 
Seneca, the Philoſopher, who cauſed her Veins. to be cut 
when flie heard that Nero had condemned her Huſband to 
Death ? 

Paul. No, I am not that Woman, - and- confeſs ſuch He- 
roiſm does not ſuit my Nature. 

Alex, It was, methinks, however, a great and noble 
Action to die fo bravely tor an Huſband, x 

Paul. Hum! let me tell you, there's ſometimes ou 
Courage required to live than die together. 

ex. You would almoſt tempt me to ſuſpect that you had 


but Hale Love for your Huſband, Was not that him 
| | that 
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that paſs d you juſt now with a Look of C mingled 
with Rage and Indignation? 

Paul. No, no, — my Huſband does me more Juſtice, 
—— — Him that you ſaw go by was a Rival that I ſacrificed 
to him. 

Alex. He did not pleaſe you then? | 

Paul, I would at leaſt make him imagine ſo, I will 
relate to you, his Story and my own, I was a Roman 
Lady, and had married Saturninus, a Man diſtinguiſhed by 
his Birth and Employment. My Rank was alſo very illu- 
ſtrious, and my Virtue ſtill ſurpaſſed the Splendour of my 
Extraction. I was extremely rich, and not leſs beau- 


xiful. 
Alex. Theſe were but ſo many . to alarm an Huſ- 


band's Fears. 

Paul. My Wiſdom quieted thoſe of mine. 

Alex. That, now, would have made my Fears the ſtronger, 
——— A Woman's Wiſdom is one Charm the more 

Paul. It was that undoubtedly that firſt excited in the 
Breaſt of Mund is, an handſome young Fellow of a very 
enterprizing Diſpoſition, the Deſire of pleaſing me, and of 
depriving my Heart of him who ought to poſſeſs it. 
The Hiſtorian Foſephus will atteſt to you, that Mundus con- 
ceived the moſt violent PaHon for me, and that in order to 
obtain ſome Return, he made uſe of Prayers, Tears, Sol- 
licitations. 

Alex. This Mundus, begging your Pardon, Madam, 
was but a Bungler. — — So much Submiſſion and Timi- 
dity are frequently of leſs Avail than a noble Boldneſs. — 
What Glory can there be in conquering a trembling Slave ? 

Paul, He ſtrove to ſhake my Virtue by conſiderable Pre- 
ſents. 

Alex. Another Folly; you was rich already. 

Paul. So he reſolved at length to ſtarve himſelf to Death. 

Alex. Oh! that indeed was making a Tragedy of the 
Affair; how could you reſiſt that? 

Panl. I held out however againſt ſo evident a Deſpera- 
tion. But I had a freed Slave named Ida, wha per- 


ſuaded him to live, and hazard further Trials. 
|. 4 3 Alex, 
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Alex. Had not this freed Slave conſulted you a little in 
the Matter ? 

Paul. No; — I ſhould have known how to have puniſhed 
her, — But what d'ye think ſhe did? In concert 
with my Lover ſhe thought on a very fingular Stratagem, 
and one which could not fail to deceive me. 

Alex. What! I ſuppoſe your Lover feign'd as much 1 
difference, as he had ſhewn before of Ardour and Aſſiduity. 

— Tis not the firſt time theſe little. Subtilties have found 
Succeſs, —— I have feen many Women attach'd through 
Contradiction. 

Paul. — No, no; — Jada ated better than all that. 
-— She corrupted the Prieſteſſes of the Goddeſs I/, to in- 
form me, that the God Anubis was deſirous of a private In- 
terview with me, 

Alex. And fo your Virtue became the Dupe to your Va- 
nity. I thought that it would fplit on ſomewhat. 

Paul, This Anubis was no other than young Mundus, 
who, ſome time aſter, added to the Inſolence of his Stratagem, 
the Folly of confeſſing it to me. 

Alex. And you, doubtleſs, took Care, prudently to pre- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt Silence on an Adventure of ſo delicate a 
Nature. 

Paul. To have permitted him to go unpuniſh'd, wou'd 
have been making myſelf an Accomplice in his Crime, —— 

Alex. How ſo Had Mundus then fo ill ra the 
Honours of the Deity. 

Paul. I was too highly piqued that he ſhou'd dare to un- 
deceive me; ſo told my Huſband all. 

Alex. Who was not Fool enough to believe you. 

Paul. 1 would have had him puniſh him himſelf ft 
But he made his Complaint to the Emperor. 

Alex. Mighty well — Hufbands never ſuffer their Diſ- 
grace to go by Halves. —— Methinks I ſee Mundus leading 
to Execution. 

Paul. To Baniſhment, if you pleaſe; that was the only 
Puniſhment Tiberius pronounced againſt him; but the Prieſteſſes 
and freed Slave were put to Death, 

Alex. — And juſtly ſo. — They had no Love to ſerve 


ſor their Excuſe; and great Paſſions alone can vindicate great 


Faults, 
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Faults. But you ſay nothing of the Condemnation you 


was ſentenced to yourſelf. 
Paul, — Condemnation ! — Inſtead of being condemned, 


I was loaded with Applauſe. 

Alex. I ſhould have thought otherwiſe, For in ſhort, 
it was your own fooliſh Vanity, that was the principal Cauſe 
of all theſe Diſorders, — You ſeem ſurprized. But 
this is no Place for Compliments. How could you carry your 
Self-Deceit ſo far, as to imagine that an Immortal was in 
Love with you ? 

Paul, — You would yourſelf paſs for a God ; how then 
could you build ſo much upon the Folly of Mankind as to 
hope to be deified to their Eyes; — you muſt have had 
a very low Opinion of their Diſcernment. 

Alex. And ou a very high one of yourſelf, 

Paul. I did not take it up in haſte; the Adorations of a 
thouſand Lovers had led me by inſenſible Degrees to re- 
ceive Homage ſtill more pleaſing to me. Men were no longer 
ſufficient for the Glory of my Charms; — A God alone 
could put the finiſhing Stroke to it. 

Alex. It had been alſo long that my Name and my Ex- 
ploits left me no longer any Thing to wiſh for amongſt 
Mortals, nor had my Ambition any Thing to raiſe it but 
the Honours of Divinity. | 

Paul. J am at leaſt more excuſeable than you.—You 
wou'd deceive Mankind, I was myſelf deceived. 

Alex, — Come, come, let's not diſpute about it. You 
knew very well that neither Anubis, nor any other God 
could be in the Queſtion ; but the Adventure ſpoke ſome 
Myſtery, which you was not diſpleaſed to take Advantage 
of. I knew no leſs, that my SubjeQs never took me 
really for a God. — But I was pleas'd that they ſhould 
act as if they did ſo, in order to render myſelf ſtill mere 
reſpectable in their Eyes. — Nay, who knows but many 
were deceived; Men are liable to violent Miſtakes, and 
you are yourſelf an Example, that any Riſk may be run 
with them, by flattering their Vanity. 

Paul. — Tis true, — But 'twas your own you ſought 
to gratify, by endeavouring to paſs for a God. 

1 4 _ 
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Alex, — Believe me, I gave as much Satisfaftion to the 


full, to that of the ſurrounding People, whether already 


overcome, or ſtill to conquer. My Friends look'd on 
themſelves as more highly honoured by my Alliances, and 
my Enemies were leſs diſgrac'd at being conquered by me. 

Paul. — From this way of Reaſoning, it appears, that 
Mundus had good Reaſon for diſguiſing himſelf as a God, 
rather than remaining a meer Mortal. But yet he might, 
methinks, have pleas'd me more, had he pretended to have 
taken me for a Divinity. 

Alex, Oh! he did right to avoid thint, —— He could not 


have chang'd you into a Goddeſs without giving you a far- 
ther Reaſon for diſdaining him ; whereas by becoming him- 


ſelf a God, he furniſhed you with a very ſpecious Excuſe 

for having, yielded to him, 

Paul. But then he hazarded my finding out the Cheat. 
Alex. You were too highly intereſted to open your Eyes 


to it, and let me make this Obſervation by the by, that 


had I made uſe of leſs Pride and more Gallantry for my 
Deification, the Macedonian Women would not have been 
the firſt to give my Divinity the Lye. 


RECUEIL de different 7. raitts de Phyſique & d 
Hiſtoire Naturelle. Par M. DEsLAN DES. Tome 3me. 
a Paris 1753. 


The firſt of this Collection of Memoires, is on the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the French Colonies in the Ea/t- Indies, with 
ſome Obſervations on the Iſlands of Maſcateing and Mada- 
gaſcar. The ſecond, on Rock Cryſtal, eſpecially that 
which is found in ſome Places in Lower Bretagny. The 
third, on fome ſingular Eflects of Thunder. — The fourth, 
on turning Oars, -— The fifth, on Luxury, containing an 
Examination of the ninth Chapter of the E/a: politique ſur 
le Commerce. The ſixth, on the Pleaſure and Profit 
And the ſeventh and laſt, 
contains ſome Obſervations on the State of the Portugueſe 
Colonies in the Ea Indies, at the Time that the French 
Company was firſt eſtabliſhed there, 


a Theſe 
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Theſe ſeveral Memoirs are full of curious and uſeful De- 


tails, philoſophical and practicable Projects, and an accurate 
Obſervation of ſingular Facts; the whole treated in a very 
aoreeable Manner, and of a Piece with the two firſt Volumes: 
and it is to be hoped, that the Author will hereafter favour 
the Public with a Continuation of this Collection. | 


OsTrLOGRAPHIE, or a Deſcription of the Bones of 


Adult Perſons, and Fætus's, and of the Muſcles, &c. 
preceded by an Introduction 19 the Study of the ſolid 
Parts of the Human Body. By M. TARIN, 2 Fol. 
49%. a Paris 1753. Illuſtrated with a great Num- 
ber of Copper Plates. 


We cannot give a more compleat Idea of this Work, than 


by tranſlating for the uſe of our Readers, the Account the 
Author himſelf gives of his Deſign in the Preface to it. 
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We ſhall, ſays he, in the firſt Part of this Work, treat 
of the ſcveral ſolid Parts, in their natural State; we ſhall 
deſcribe their Maſſes, Contours, and all which they pre- 
ſent in their exterior Appearance; and in order to caſt 
the greateſt Clearneſs on this Part that it is ſuceptible 
of, we ſhall not only in the Proceſs of it, deſcribe thoſe Parts 
which have not been conſidered ſeparately, but alſo after 
having run over all the exterior Figure of each Part in 
particular, ſhall ſhew them all together in Figures as large 
as Nature, to render the Underſtanding -of their mutual 
Agreements more evident, and to correct any Faults of 
Want of Accuracy in ſuch Figures of che Parts as had 
been given to repreſent them in ſmall, 
© 'The internal Structure, or Texture of each of theſe 
Parts, ſhall be the Subject of the ſecond Part of our Work. 
In the third, we ſhall enter into a Detail of the 
ſeveral Varieties in the Parts.— The fourth will ſnewy 
the Manner in which different Diſtempers affect and alter 
each of theſe Parts, The Deformities and Mon- 
ſtroſities which have disfigured them, will take up the 
fifth. =—— In the ſixth, will be ſet forth the Correſ- 
pondence of the ſeveral Parts of the human Body with 
the ſame Parts of other Animals, which may be of Ser- 
vice 
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© vice in develloping the Structure of them. = 
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paſs through it. 


And 
in the ſeventh Part, we ſhall give an Account of the Re- 
ſult of a great Number of Experiments made, either on 
human Subjects, on Occaſion of various Diſtempers, or on 
living Animals, 
« Such is the Method we propoſe to purſue in the Exe- 
cution of this Work ; we ſhall introduce as many 
Figures as may be — to ſhew the better the ex- 
terior Appearance of the Parts, and whatever is moſt re. 
markable in every one, whether in Reſpect to thoſe which 
lie over it, or to others which may be joined with or 
We ſhall, for this Purpoſe, re- 
preſent each in as many different Views, as can be re- 
quired to form a more juſt Idea of it than can be given 
in a Deſcription. Every Work which contains any 
intereſting and acknowledged Facts, ſhall be looked on 
as a Source from whence we are to draw Aſſiſtance, in 
order to bring together under a ſingle Point of View, ſuch 
ſcatter'd Works as are at preſent of but little Service, 
Were we, however, to relate every Truth which is 
contained in the immenſe Load of anatomical Treatiſes, 
our Work would ſwell beyond all Bounds ; this is not 
thereſore our Intention; we are only deſirous of giving 
Elements, for which Purpoſe we ſhall make Choice for 
each Subject, only of the moſt eſſential Experimental Facts 
which the beſt Author has communicated in that Way, 
As to Obſervations on Facts, which do not al- 
ways occur, we ſhall only give an Acconnt of one or 
two of every ſort, as given by Authors of Credit, and 
onfirmed by a greater Number, 
In that Part which treats of the Bones, we ſhall give 
Figures of almoſt all the Bones of an adult Perſon, which 
Mr. 1Vinflow has been pleaſed to communicate to us.— 
tis Name alone is a ſufficient Recommendation to them. 
— They were originally on a Scale of five Feet to two 
and a half. But we have in this Work reduced them one 
third more, in order to leſſen the Number of Plates. We 
have added to this Part, the Figures of a Fœtus given 
by Albinus, and ſome others which we had drawn from 
Nature, as are all the Figures in general cf the Carti- 
* lagesy, 
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The fine Figures of the 


* Jages, Ligaments, &c, 
« Muſcles which M. Albinus has given, are made uſe of 
in the Deſcription of thoſe Parts. In the ſame 
manner have we conducted ourſcives' in? the Choice of 
the beſt Plates ſor the other Parts of the Work, reſerv- 
ing to ourſelves the Power of ſupplying ſuch as may be 
wanting, and of incorporating ſuch particular Obſerva- 
tions, as we have ourſelves had Occaſion to make in 
« a Courſe of Diſſections for twelve Winters paſt, three of 

* 
c 
4 
4 
0 
4 
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which were taken up at la Charite, where the great Num- 
ber of Bodies we 0pen'd in Conſequence of Diſtempers, 
furniſhed a very large Quantity of Obſervations, as well 
on the Variations of the Parts, as on the Effects of Diſ- 
tempers. The whole Eſſay on the ſolid Parts will 
be terminated with large Plates, executed from Drawings 
as large as Nature.“ 

The Preface is followed by two vety long, but extreme- 
ly clear and methodical Diſſertations; the firſt gives a ge- 
neral Idea of the ſolid Parts of the human Body, and their 
Proportions ; and the ſecond turns on a Method propoſed 
for the meer anatomical Study of theſe ſolid Parts. 
Theſe two Diſcourſes, as well as the reft of the Work, 
are thought to contain many Things of great Utility, by 
thoſe whole Buſincis ic is to judge of theſe Subjects. 


An ESSAY on the Origin and Progreſs of buman 
Know/edge. By M. R., Avocat au Parlement d' 
Aix on Provence. 


There has long been obſcrved, an extraordinary Revolu- 
tion in the Humours of the People of the Age we live in. 
uns the Men of the preſent Time, it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, the Pleaſure they take in ſhaking off the Yoke of 
thoſe Laws which they followed heretofore, and in order 
the more fully to loſe the very Remembrance of ancient 
Cuſtoms, they have ſubſtituted in their Room, a different 
Set of Laws and Regulations; but amongſt the ſeveral In- 
ventions of Mankind, which this Revolution has influenced, 
Literature has more particularly felt the Effects of the Al- 
teratian. — Let us therefore carefully examine, what can 


have 
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have been the Cauſe of it, and ſee if we cannot diſcover 
it by going back to the Original of human Knowledge, 
and by following exactly the Thread of the Progreſſion of 
of the human Mind, 

No ſooner had Man's Reaſon burſt through the firſt Clouds 
of Infant Darkneſs, than it became ſenſible of its own Powers, 
and was deſirous to make a Trial of them. It caſt 
its firſt Regards on that Crowd of wonderful Objects, where- 
in Nature diſplays the whole of its Magnificence.——— 
At the Sight of theſe ſuperb Works, the firſt Emo- 
tions which took Poſſeſſion of the Heart of Man, were 
thoſe of Wonder, and he gave Way to the full extent of 
Admiration, whereto theſe ſeveral Objects gave Exiſtence: 
Rut preſently the Sight of all theſe Beauties, produced 
an Uneaſineſs to find himſelf no more than a mere inactive 
Spectator of them. — He wiſhed, at leaſt, for the Power 
of tranſmitting into his own Breaſt, the Impreſſion of fo 


many Wonders, if Nature, frugal in Reſpe& to him, refuſed 


to him the Power of producing ſuch himſelf, His 
Wiſhes were-almoſt as foon fulfilled as formed, and ſcarcely 
had he caſt his Looks on theſe delightful Objects, than 
by ſome ſecret Intelligence, as it were, their Forms be- 
came imprinted in his Soul, 

How high his Satisfaction was, it is impoläble to ex- 
preſs, delighted as he was, to ſee himſelf endowed 
with ſuch a rare Advantage, as to be able at his Will, to 

aint within himſelf the Image of whatever Nature has moſt 

beautiful; this Priviledge, however, did not fully ſatisfy 
his Wiſhes. A noble Ambition to give Growth to ſuch 
Productions, as might ſtand in Rivalſhip with thoſe of Na- 
ture, took Poſſeflion of him. — No ſooner had he formed 
2 Scheme like this, but he became aſtoniſhed to pereeive 
his Mind enlightened with a Variety of Knowledge, which 
poured with rapid Force upon his Soul. He felt him- 
ſelf animated with a noble Earneſtneſs for extending the Pro- 
greſs of this Diſcovery farther, — Led by an Inſtinct, 
which became a Tutor to him, he plunged into the moſt 
profornd Reflections, and looking on Reaſon as an infalli- 
ble Oracle, which ought to fix the Uncertainty of his Doubts, 
ke queſtioned it with all the Artifice in his Power, in order 
| to 
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to get from it every Secret, which Nature firove to hide from 
his Curioſity. 

It is in theſe ſecret Cabinets of the Soul, that Nature 
has placed as in a Treaſury, the Depoſit of all the moſt 
valuable Parts of Knowledge which the Mind can ſhare 
inz it may be ſaid, that ſhe has encloſed, as in a Sanc- 
tuary, an Abundance of rare and valuable Ideas ; ſhe ſeems 
to have buried them within the Mind, in order to deliver 
them up only to the penetrating Eyes of Men of a ſuperior 
Claſs, who overcoming every Obſtacle, can penetrate there- 
to to fetch them thence, — In vain do thick Clouds ſeem 
to conceal them from them, nothing can check the enter= 
prizing Diſpoſition ef their Curioſity, nothing is impene- 
trable to the bold Endeavours of theſe extraordinary Genii. 
— They may be obſerved, after reflecting deeply with them- 
ſelves, darting forwards with a rapid Flight, like daring Ea- 
gles, into the immenſe Sphere of the Soul, run through i its 
full Extent, and dive into its inmoſt Recalls. as if they 
had a Mind to reach, as one may ſay, the utmoſt Limits 
of the human Underſtanding.— At length arrived thereto, 
they find ſhut up as in ſome conſecrated Retreat, the 
Monuments of all that human Reaſon has moſt beautiful; 
they there behold, engraved in ſpacious Characters, the 
Features of the moſt uncommon Objects. — There they 
can go to ſeek for them in Order to place them afterwards 
in the moſt elevated and moſt remarkable Place, or if we 
may be allowed the Expreſſion, on the Eminences of the 
human Mind, to render them perceptible by all the World. 
— Tis then that Man will find his Mind enrich'd with the 
moſt noble Knowledge which he can partake of; and if we 
but examine the Rapidity wherewith he acquires all that Va. 
riety of Knowledge, ſhall we not be apt to ſay, that 'tis by 
Revelation he acquires all thoſe Truths which he ſeeks after, 
They ſeem to preſent themſelves, as of themſelves, 
to his Mind, and one would be tempted to believe them not 
uneſſential to human Nature, and that having heretofore 


belcng'd to it, it does no more than recollect them 
now. | 


It is on theſe Principles we ought to guide our Thoughts, 
in O:der to explain the Action of the Mind in the F ormation 
of 
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"Tis not by the creating them from no- 
thing, we produce them, but to the greater or leſſer Talents 
of adroitly queſtioning our Reaſon, we ſhould attribute 
the greater or leſſer Degree of Depth in the Ideas which our 


Minds bring forth to Light. — Common Minds, to whom 
this Art is unknown, bewilder themſelves in immenſe Re- 


ſearches, in Order to find out Ideas which frequently touch 
them very nearly, or are, as it were, under their Eyes — 
Whereas Minds which arc truly ſuperior, far from confound- 
ing themſelves in inſignificant Attempts, attain the End they 
ſeek for by the ſhorteſt Path to the Place where thoſe Ideas 
are confined From whence it ariſes, that we have 
frequently to reproach ourſelves with having made vain At- 
tempts to find Ideas which ought to have dazzled us with 
their Luſtre, Whilſt ſometimes Truth ſeems to ſur- 
prize us without our being prepared for it; and to' come to 
us all at once, and as it were by Inſpiration. All the Me- 
chaniſm of the Mind, then, will be found reducible to the 
Art of diſcovering what was already contained within the 
iecret Foldings of the Soul, We do not deduce any 
Thing from Nothing, but only bring to Light what the 
Mind already had depoſited within it, but which it hitherto 
had not perceived; which ſeems to give new Force to a 
Syſtem already advanced by many great Philoſophers, vix. 
that Ideas are all innate, and that Knowledge is infuſed into 
the Soul of Man, 

Such were the ſirſt Steps taken in the Career; ſuch were the 
Means whereby the Chains which held enflaved the yet im- 
potent Mind rune broken, gut ſcarcely were the 
Bandages, which held it's Faculties ill in Captivity, taken 
away; hardly had the firſt Rays of Truth broke in upon it, 
than human Reaſon, ſcarce freed from Slavery, and dazzled 
with this Light, became blinded with its Luſtre, brilliant as 
it was, and not having paſted thro* all the ſeveral Degrees 
which ought to have prepared its Sight for ſuch a charming 
Object, there was ſome Cauſe to fear that it would not be 
diſcouraged thereby, and think itfelf ſuſhciently authorized 
to ſhut its Eyes againſt this Light for the future. 

Mankind became | {9 ſ:nſible how great a Misſortune it 


would be, if all that abandance of Knowle ge which. had 
wich 
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with ſo much Difficulty been ſnatch'd from the Obſcurity 
whereto it ſeemed to be condemn'd, ſhould be again re- 
plunged into Forgetfulneſs, and were ſo fearful of incurring 
this Diſgrace, that they become ſolely buried in the Care of 
avoiding it. — In Order to ſucceed therein, there needed 
much Management to produce a Correſpondence between the 
Mind and it's Ideas — The ſingular Diſpoſition it was in, 


rendered this Labour ſtill more hazardous; Man's Reaſon 


ſtill timorous as it was, could not be diſengaged from the 
thick Darkneſs which overwhelmed it; yet nevertheleſs, not- 
withſtanding that Weakneſs which it had not hitherto: been 
able to get rid of, it was ſtrongly conceited of its own high 
Capacity z almoſt without Underſtanding, and its Diſcerment 
ſcarce ſufficient to diſtinguiſh Objects into a common Light, 
it till poſſeſſed the more incorrigible Vanity. 

In what more critical Situation could it be found ? 
'T was neceſſary at the ſame Time to reign in the feeble 
Reaſon of Mankind, that it might not be diſcouraged by too 
dazzling exterior Appearances, and yet to pleaſe a delicate 


Self-love, which might have been diſguſted by any humbling | 


Methods made uſe of to raiſe it by Degrees to Objets ; — 
and what ſtill rendered the Taſk of thoſe who took upon 
them to inſtruct Mankind, more troubleſome, was the find- 
ing amongſt the Conditions of Pleaſing, the Neceſiity of 
making uſe of Ideas ſomewhat exalted above the common 
Rank; and they were obliged at the ſame Time to employ 
every one which had any uſe, ſince every Thing that has any 
intrinfic Value in itſelf, undoubted!y belongs of right to the 
human Mind, which ſeems to be deſigned the natural Soil of 
Truth, — Theſe Minds, yet wild as they were, would have 
been equally diſpleaſed, either to have been unable to break 


- thro' the Veil, wherewith, in Order to conduct their Weak- 


neſs, their Tutors covered their Ideas, or to have found too 
much Facility in dcing fo. 

Tt ſeemed therefore, equally. dangerous, to have no Con- 
ſideration for the Weakneſs of the human Mind, by ex- 
poſmg thereto the ſeveral Objects with their full Eclat, and 
to conform too much thereto, by leading forwards with an 
Exccſs of Caution, its Sight, and the Perception of Ideas; 
the one weuld too openly diſguſt its Vanity; the other 

would 
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would not ſuit its Impotence, 
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| It ſeemed therefore highly 
neceſſary to avoid falling into any Exceſs, and to moderate the 
Luſtre of thoſe Objects which were preſented to the Mind; 
it became proper to tame the wild Self-Love of Men, to 
ſeek out that Conformity which might unite the ſublimeſt 
Objects to moſt ſimple and ordinary Ideas. From that 
Time therefore, all that was moſt magnificent in Nature 
was obliged to aſſume the Outſide of Simplicity; The 
Mediocrity of common Underſtandings, was ſtrove to be 
employed by giving them Ideas within their Reach, with- 
out fatiguing it by their too great Refulgence; and what- 
ſoever Right the Writers of thoſe Times might have to 
Admiration for elevated Productions, they were however ſa- 
tisfied with Eſteem, | 

It was thus the moſt ſublime Productions, carrying in 
them Features of Conformity with the moſt ordinary Ideas, 
became able to open to themſelves a favourable Acceſs into 
the Minds of Men, and to deſerve an Introduction to them, 
The more ſimple Geniuſſes, perceiving this Re- 
ſemblance which there was between theſe Ideas, and thoſe 
of their own Production, ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed 
on by this common Exterior, and ſeeming to imagine, that 
they were but adopting the Work of their own Minds, they 
thought the Praiſe beſtowed on them their oẽ n.80 
obliging a Conduct became, the eſtimable Object of their 
Gratitude, and by allowing it their Praiſe, they looked upon 
it that they were paying a double Homage to the Succels 
this Novelty acquired, and to the Honour which reflected 
ſrom it on themſelves, In ſhort, Self-appropriating, as 


it were, theſe Ideas, on Account of their apparent Reſem- 


blance, they became perſuaded, that they partook at once 
of the Diſcoveries and the Glory of others; — Such 
were the firſt Progreſſions of the human Mind, ſuch were 
the firſt Steps made in human Knowledge; and we may 
find it ſtill to favour of the Weakneſs of theſe former 
Times, 

It was then, when Reaſon yet in its Infancy, could only 
liſp, and that its timorous Eyes could hardly open, that 
it was neceſſary to hide beneath a Veil, the too reſplen- 
dent Light which theſe Ideas ſpread z nzei'ful it was to 

ſacri- 
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ſacrifice their Brilliancy to the Power of preſenting them 
before the Tribunal of the Public in this modeſt Dreſs. It 


was not ſufficient only to deſerve its Suffrages, but they 


muſt be ſolicited with Reſpect. In ſhort, it was neceſſary 
in order to procure for theſe elevated Ideas which were 
to be introduced into the Mind, a good Reception there, 
that they ſhould be lowered from their natural Elevation. 
At length, however, tired of ſo inconvenient a 
Practice, Reaſon, more civilized, and improved by an Abun- 
dance of freſh Lights, which Time had acquired for it, 
made no longer any Account of that fair and ancient Simplicity, 
which now ſeemed but a Contempt to its Underſtanding ; 
it now began to look with a diſdainful Eye, on thoſe con- 
temptuous Contrivances which were more humbling to the 
human Mind, than advantageous to it from the Regard 
they ſeem to pay to its Debility.— That ſimple and com- 
mon Outſide, whereunder Ideas had been hitherto repre- 
ſented, appeared but as a ſecret Reproach on its Impotence. 
—— But if this manner of habiting Ideas became inſipid 
to thoſe who were only the indifferent Judges of it, to 
what an high Degree muſt it not be vexatious to thoſe, 
to whoſe Lot it fell to make uſe of them ? How hard muſt 
it not ſeem to them to be obliged to deſpoil thoſe lofty 
Ideas, which were- the Produce of the moſt profound Re- 
flection, of all thoſe Ornaments wherewith they were em- 
belliſned? How great a Puniſhment to cait an Air of Mo- 
deration upon the moſt ſublime Productions of the Soul? 
—— /Viuit it not be naturally diſagreeable to ſee amongſt 
the neceſſary Laws of pleaſing, that of abaſing ourſelves in 
order to come down to the Level of che Vulgar ? Or can 
it be worth while to dive for our Ideas in a rich Stream, 
when we muſt be obliged to de ſparing of beſtowing Or- 
naments upon them ? 

At length the more exalted Spirit became tired out with 
perceiving that the ſame Ideas, always appearing under the 
Exterior of Mediocrity, were ſo far from exciting the Cu- 
rioſity of the human Mind, that they inſpired only a cold 


Diſguit, and an inſupportable Uneaſineſs.— There required 


no long Time for thoſe Ideas, which were not preſerved by 
any _ or powerful Salt, at length to moulder ; the pale 
2 Colours 
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Colours which they preſented, were not long before they 
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came to fade; and what could be more diſcouraging than 
to be obliged perpetually to be engaged in the moſt im- 
menſe Reſearches, only to find out the TraQts of a Reſem- 
blance between the moſt ſublime Ideas, and the moſt or- 
dinary Productions? 
courſe be had anew to wake our Curioſity? 

It ſeemed almoſt impoſſible to find new Objects which 


could reanimate a languiſhing Taſte, at a Time when every 


Source appeared exhauſted. — But what ! cried the 
Literati, ſhall then an everlaſting Obſcurity become the Lot 
of thoſe Ideas which heretofore were ſeen to captivate our 
Admiration ? ——— Are we condemned never to ſee the 
return of thoſe happy Times, when the Mind borne away, 
rather than led by that firſt Ardour which took Poſſeſſion 
of it, carried it to every Object wherein its ardent Curio- 
fity ſtrove to feaſt on every Thing which could ſerve as 
Food to its Activity, and which nevertheleſs ſeemed but the 
more enflamed thereby. Muſt we then have Nought 
remaining of theſe happy Times, but the Regret of not being 
able to reſtore them ? What! muſt we yield then 
to the cruel! Fate of ſeeing Literature fink again into that 
firſt Chaos wherefrom it was with ſo much Difficulty drawn, 
—— No; we will not be condemned to that ſa- 
tal Extremity ;—— a number of new Reformers ſhall ariſe, 
who, pleaſed with ſhaking off the Yoke of the Ancients, 
ſhall ſpread throughout, the fortunate Beginning of a ſalu- 
tary Alteration, Since we are threatned with the ſee- 
ing Literature for ever periſh, it is needful to revive it, and 
to renew its whole Appearance, Let us reſtore to the 
Mind, cried they, that former AQivity, which was here- 
tofore its Characteriſtic, and give once more to thoſe Ideas 
which ſharpened the Taſte, that Quickneſs which they then 
poſſeſſed. Let the Ancients take to themſelves the 
Glory of having drawn theſe Ideas out of Nothing, and 
of having given them Life and Exiſtence, yet we will have 
that of the reſtoring them. They raiſed Learning 


out of Nothing, we will prevent its failing into Nothing 


again at the Decline of the refulgent Days "of Literature 5 
and 


But to what Means could Re- 
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and will once more revive that brilliant Dawn which formerly 


enlightened Mankind, 
(To be continued.) 


PRocEtDINGs of Foreign Literary SocIET1Es. 


At a public Meeting of the Royal Society of Lyons, 
April 19, 1752. | 


M. Chriſtin, Director and perpetual Secretary, gave the fol- 
lowing Extracts of the Memoirs which have been read 
at this Academy, ſince the laſt public Meeting on the 
28th April, 1751. 


Continuation of a Memoire on the Force of Wheels moved by” 
Currents, by M. Mathon. The Beginning of this was 
read at the laſt Meeting. See London Monthly Mercu- 

ry for July. 


Mathon in this Eſſay, ſets forth the Principles for cal- 
I. culating the Effort of the Water on the Shovels of a 
Water Wheel when ftruck perpendicularly or obliquely, wholly - 
or in part, fixt or moveable z and then lays down Methods 
for knowing the Velocities which produce the moſt advan- 
tageous Effect in each Situation of the Wheels, and for find- 
ing the Velocity when the Effort is known, 

From thence he proceeds to an Examination of the Force 
of a Wheel, whoſe Number of Shovels is multiplied t6 In- 
finity, or, which is the ſame Thing, the Number of whoſe 
Shovels is the greateſt poſſible to give to it. He 
enquires then how much of it ought to be under Water, 
and what ſhould be its Velocity, in order to give it the 
greateſt Effet. — And according to his Calculations it ap- 


pears, that if the Radius of the Wheel is divided into an 


hundred Parts, the Center of it muſt be raiſed about .wenty- 
three of theſe Parts, and its Velocity will be to that of the 
Current, in a Ratio of twenty-three to an hundred. 
Its Effect is leſs conſiderable than that of Wheels from four 
to eight Shovels, but then it has the Advantage of being 
more equal in its Motion. 
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An Eſſay on Light. By M. L' Abbe Cayer. 
The Abbe in this Work, runs through all the different 


356 


Properties of Light, which have any eſſential Relation with 


thoſe Subjects which Natural Philoſophy makes the Object 
of her Enquiries, ſuch as Aſtronomy, Geography, Perſpec- 


tive, Optics, Anatomy, Natural Hiſtory, &c. This Eſſay is 


deſigned by the Author only as a preliminary Diſcourſe to 


many academical Details, which he propoſes ne to 


enter into. 


M. de la Mouce gave in a Memoire, wherein he endea- 
vours to fix, by certain Epochæ, the Periods of the higheſt 
Perfection in all the liberal Arts, ſuch as Architecture, an- 
cient and modern Painting, and Sculpture, Oc. 


On the State of the Sciences amongſt the Arabs, E M. 


L' Abbe Audras. 


After a ſhort Detail of the Succeſſes of Mabomet, and 
thoſe who after him were firſt under the Title of Caliphs, 
at the Head of the Ottoman Empire, this Writer proceeds 
to the Caliphs Abbaſſides, deſcended from Abbas, Uncle of 
the Prophet, who were the firſt of the Mahometan Princes 
that were ſenſible of the Uſefulneſs of Arts and Sciences. 

No Pains were ſpared ; he built Colleges, he raiſed Ob- 


| ſervatories, and eſtabliſhed regular Societies of learned Men. 


His Succeſſors patronized and protected theſe noble Efta- 
bliſhments z and the Eaſt, under the Government of the 
tbl afſides, poſſeſſed a great Number of able Men in all 


kinds of Knowledge = 


down to the entire Deſtruction of the Government of the 
Caliphs, preſents us with a Series of learned Men, whoſe 
Knowledge the Cruſades gave us an Opportunity of Ad- 
miring, and that not without Advantage to ourſelves ; for 
from this Era may be dated the Beginning of the Efta- 
 bliſhment of the Arts and Sciences amongſt us. 

To avoid any long and particular Detail on this Subject, this 


Author contents himſelf with Algebra alone, and with proving 
that 


The Abbe gives an Account 
of their Names and ſeveral Talents, and proceeding quite 
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that it is from the Arabians we derive this important and 
ſingular Art, whereof he unfolds the Mechaniſm, and diſ- 


| covers the Kind of Magic which it contains, and whereby 
we are enabled to diſcover the moſt complicated Truths. 


92 Deſcription and Uſe of a very ſimple Inſtrument to anſwer 


the Purpoſes of the Line of equal Parts, and the 
Line of Chords on the proportional Compaſs, By M. 
L'Abbe.DucalBy. 


The Abbe has very fully anſwered the two Purpoſes be 
propoſed in the Conſtruction of theſe Inſtruments of his own 
Invention, and has in his Memoire demonſtrated all the 
Operations of them. — The Limits however of an Ex- 
tract will not permit of the giving any particular Detail of 
the Uſes of this Inſtrument. — Let it ſuffice therefore to 
ſay, that it is no other than an Iſoſceles right angled Tri- 


angle, whoſe Baſe is divided into a great Number of Parts, 


which ſerve for the Diviſion of the Baſes of ſmiller Tri- 
angles to be occaſionally conſtructed within the great one, 


by drawing Lines from the right Angle conſtructed to the 


Bafe of the Triangle. | 

For the Cords of a Circle the Operation is nearly the 
ſame, with this Difference only, that the Triangle muſt be 
inſcribed within a Circle, 


On the Original, Circulation, Growth and Nature of 
Polypi, in the human Body. By M. OlIviE A. 


M. Olivier, fully perſuaded that Pelypi are the moſt frequent 
Cauſe of ſudden Deaths, which from Time to Time pro- 
duce Mourning and Deſolation in Families, had made many 
laborious Reſearches in regard to this Diſtemper, and in Pro- 
portion as by the opening and Diſſection of various Bodies, 
he has been able to gain Information as to the Exiſtence of 
:*olypi, their near or diſtant Cauſes, and the Manner where- 
in they are formed, circulate, ſtop or increaſe, in different 
Parts of our Bodies, he has applied himſelf ſeriouſly: to the 
diſcovering of Expedients and Methods proper to diſfipate 
the Seeds of them and prevent their Growth, 


Z 3 | Polypi 
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Polypi, according to M. Olivier, give riſe to an innu- 
merable Multitude of Diſorders. ——— Pleuriſies, for: In- 
ſtance, the moſt ſtubborn Aſthmas, the Jaundice, - Dropſy, 
the Cardialgic Syncope, and the Apoplexy, commonly de- 
pend on ſome polypous Concretions, which have gained 
Ground in the Folds of the Dura Mater, in the Lungs, the 
11 Liver, or the pericoi dial Parts of the Patient. — Could there 
uh be found out therefore a -Method of preventing thefe Con- 
| cretions, or diſcuſſing hem when begun, we might flatter 
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ourſelves with having laid the Axe to the Root of thouſands LY 
of Diſtempers, which are ſo much the more dreadful, as ; 

they ſcarcely ever end but with the ſudden and unexpected 1 
Death of the Patient. 3 


In order to attain this deſirable and important Purpoſe; 
that is to ſay, to prevent the Growth of Pohpi, or to deſtroy 
them at their firſt Beginning, M. Glivier, propoſes ſeveral 
Methods, but above all recommends the Uſe of an alexi- 
pharmic Syrup of the Gin-ſeng, whereof he is the Inventor; 
This Syrup, which he declares to have a ſpecific Virtue of 
keeping the Veſſels in the higheſt Degree of Suppleneſs, and 
of rendering the Blood extremely fluid, will, he ſays, pro- 
long the Lives of thoſe who make uſe of it, and even enable 
them to paſs through old Age, without feeling the Infirmities 
uſually incident to that Time of Life, | 
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On Two Inſtruments invented ty M. SavERIIX. 
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The Deſcription of theſe two Inſtruments is ſent by the 
Inventor, who is an Aſſociate of the Academy. The 
firſt of them is deſigned to find the Healthfulneſs of the Air, 
ſuppoſing it to depend on its Purity, and that that Purity is 
ſhewn by it's Elaſticity, which muſt infallibly be greatly al- 
tered and diminiſhed by any Mixture of noxious Vapours. 
The Inſtrument therefore is intended to meaſure 
the Elafticity of the Air. — An Idea of it may be con- 
ceived by comparing it with the ſhort Barometers, wherein a 
ſmall Quantity of Air, encloſed in the upper Part of the Tube, 
counterballances the Weight of the Mercury and of the 
Atmoſphere, and prevents the Mercury from riſing to the 
Height of the common Barometers, more or leſs, according 
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as it more or leſs elaſtic, or in greater or leſſer Quantity when 
encloſed in the Tube. All the Difficulty conſiſts in 
an eaſy Change of this Portion of Air, in Order to ſubſtitute 
in the Place of it an equal Quantity of that whereof a Com- 
pariſon is intended to be made with the former, by the 
Difference of the Heights whereto the Mercury which 
preſſes and condenſes it ſhall riſe. M. Saverien has en- 
deavoured to procure that Advantage to his Inſtrument by a 
Combination of .Tubes and Cocks. 

The other Inſtrument is intended to find out the Deviation 
of ſeveral Ships Courſes from the Angle formed by the Sail 
with the Keel. As the Generality of Seamen are not able 
to uſe themſelves to laborious Calculations or the Uſe of 
Tables, but rather prefer ſuch Inſtruments as give them the 
Reſult thereof without requiring either Study or Labour on 
their Side, M. Saverien has in this Caſe endeavoured to 
procure ſuch an one for them. He preſents them only with 
a ſimple Plate of Wood or Braſs, cut in the Figure of a 
Circle, whereon are deſcribed a Number of concentric Arcs, 
each intended to repreſent a different Angle made by the Sail 
with the Keel. "Theſe Arcs are interſected tranſverſly by 
Curves all proceeding from the ſame Point, and which ſhew, 
each of them for a different ſhaped Veſſel, the Point in 
every concentric Arc through which a tight Thread, fixed to 
the Centre of the Sector, being drawn, will ſhew the Angle 
of Deviation on the exterior Limb of the ſaid Sector. 
The Tables in any Treatiſe on Navigation reduced 'to 'the 
Form of this Inſtrument would come more within the Com- 
prehenſion of Pilots, and be of a more - convenient and 
ready Uſe to them. 


On Clarificaticn, and a new Inſtrument to be made uſe of 
for the Filtration of Liquors, By M. GAviIx Er. 


Nothing ought to be neglected in the Proceſs of the Arts. 
——XMcans are like Cauſes; they have their Principles, 
and thoſe Principles are never without ſomewhat intereſting 

attached thereto. 
Of this M. Gavinet gives a ſenſible Proof in this very ſim- 
ple Piece of Mechaniſm. None of the Methods hitherto 
2 4 made 
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made uſe of for the Filtration of Liquors having appeared to 


him truly to anſwer their defired End. 
After taking Notice of all the ſeveral artificial Filtres which 


Chymiſtry has employed, he pays to each the Juſtice it de- 


ſerves, and takes Notice at the ſame Time of the little In- 
conveniencies which are inſeparable therefrom, and which 
form ſo many Obſtacles to a perfect Depuration. —— In 
order to remove theſe Obſtacles it is, that our Academician 
formed to himſelf the Idea of a Veſſel, which he has had 


executed in Tin, and which anſwers as well as poſſible to his 


Deſigns. 

His Deſcription is very ſimple; the Veſſel which has a 
Cover to it, is pierced at Bottom to the Width of about an 
Inch, which Opening communicates into an hollow Globe, 
at the Bottom of which is a little Grating, whereto is fitted 
a Spout through which the Liquor runs. The Globe 
muſt be filled with Cotton in as great Quantity as can be put 
into it, which by this Contrivance cannot poſſibly be carried 


_ away, 


Meteorogical Obſervations made at Tours, in the Year 
1751, By M. BuRDñIN. 


This Gentleman carried on his Obſervations by Means of 
a Thermometer of Lyons, on the Degrees of Heat and 
Cold, both in the open Air, and in the Earth at different 
Depths, from which latter the Botaniſt may reap very ſignal 
Advantages. His Obſervations are as follow. 

On the 10th of February, the coldeſt, Day of this Year, 
the Thermometer fell to only three Degrees below the freez- 


ing Point; but one which was buried at 18 Inches under 


Ground ſtood at five Degrees above; whence it follows that 


the Earth was cight Degrees warmer than the external Air. 
On the 16th of June the Thermometer roſe in the open 


Air to thirty-two Degrees above. The ſame Day three 
Thermometers, buried at different Depths in a Garden 


whereon the Sun lay almoſt the whole Day, were as 


follow. 
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Tnermometer. Inches buried. Degrees above Freezing, 


1ſt I 23 

2d —— 2 * 18 

3d 3 IC 14 
a 4th 18 


placed in the North where the Sun never came ſtood at 10. 

The 18th of June, which was the hotteſt Day, the Ther- 
mometer roſe to 33 Degrees above. 

M. Burdin relates, that on the 16th of March, the Baro- 
meter being at 37 Inches 3 Lines,” the Weſt-wind became ſo 
impetuous that all the Houſes both in City and Country were 
damaged by it; and ſome even blown down. —— The 
greateſt Part of the Trees were either broken down or torn 
up by the Roots, and if they had had their Leaves, it is 
imagined there would not have remained one ſtanding, 

Another Accident alſo very ſorely afflicted this ſame City of 
Tours, which is, that from the 1ſt of November, 1750, to 
the 26th.of M, 1751, they had almoſt continual Rains 
with Weſt and South-weſterly Winds. M. Burdin ob- 
ſerves, that during theſe ſeven Months they had but 23 Days 
without Rain, and rhe Rivers Loire and du Cher were each 
of them overflowed eight Times. The greateſt Height 
of the Barometer at Teurs was the 16th of November, at 
28 Inches 6 Lines, and the ſmalleſt on the 16th of March, 
the Day of . the great Hurricane, at 27 Inches 3 Lines. 


Aſtronomical and Melecrolegical Obſervations made in 
the Obſervatery of the College at Lyons, during the 
Year 1751. By the PereBeRAuD. 


Aſtronomical Obſervations, 


It is well known, that M. PAbbe de /a Caille, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, when he ſet out for the Cape of Good 
Ilepe, invited all Aſtronomers to make, each of them at the 
Place of his reſpective Reſidence, , Obſervations correſpondent 
t thoſe which he himſelf was going to make at the Cape, by 
Order of the King, and under the Protection of the States- 
General, in Order to determine the Parallaxes of the Moon, 
and of the Planets Mars and [enus, 
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M. I Pere Beraud, in Order to anſwer the Deſigns of 
this learned Academician, has, during the Year 1751, ap- 
plied himſelf to the meaſuring of the Diſtances of theſe 
Planets from the Stars, near which they were obſerved to be 
on their Paſſage thro' the Meridian. Theſe Obſerva- 
tions are what he has communicated to the Society in this 
Memoir, and from which by comparing them with the cor- 
reſpondent ones which M. de la Caille ſhall have made at the 
Cape of Good Hope, will in due Time be deduced the exact 
Latitude of Lyons. 


Meteorogical Obſervations in 1751. 


The coldeſt Days in this Year were the 22d and the 26th 
of December. On the 22d at Seven in the Morning, 
the Thermometer of Lyent was at 10 Degrees and a Quarter 
below the freezing Point, and M. Reaumur's, which is of 
Spirits of Wine, at eight Degrees. On the 26th the Ther- 


mometer of Lyons was at 104 Degrees, and at the ſame 


Time M. Reaumur's was at ſeven Degrees and three Quar- 
ters; ſo that it appears, that whilſt the one fell, the other 
roſe. But the Mercury can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to go 
—_— and the Thermometer of Lyons was conſtructed 


thereo 
T * greateſt Heat was found to be on the 20th and 2 5h 


Days of Ju. —— On the 20th the Thermometer of Lyons 
roſe to 341 Degrees, and that of M. Reaumur with the 
Diviſion of 80, ſtood at 30 1 On the 25th 
the Lyons came os was at 34 4 Degrees, and M. Reau- 

mur's at 30 3 J* 

The greateſt Height of the Barometer was 27 Inches 11 
Lines, on the Firſt of Fanucry ; the ſmalleſt on the 14th 
of the ſame Month, at 26 Inches 11 Lines, | 

P. Beraud has received the Continuation of the Obſerva- 
tions made at Cayenne with a mercurial Thermometer, where-. 
from it conſtantly appears, that the greateſt Heats at Lyon: 
exceed by about four Degrees thoſe at Cayenne, which is al- 
moſt under the Line. 

M. le Pere Beraud gives an 8 alſo of the Obſer- 


vation of a fingular Phenomenon which ha ppened at Cayenne, 
whereof 
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whereof he had received” a very particular Relation: It was 


as follows. | . 

On the 5th of Nevember 1750, at about Two o Clock in 
the Morning, the Sky being extremely clear, ſerene, and 
unclouded, there appeared to all the Parts of this Colony, 


towards the weſtern Side, a Light fo brilliant and fo exten- 


five, when it had riſen to the Zenith, that it was eaſy to 


rend by the Help of it, and it ſtruck Terror into all the Be- 


holders. After it had laſted for a full Quarter of an 
Hour, there iſſued Streams of Fire from it like the Tails of 
Rockets, and it divided itſelf into three Parts, the lowermoſt 
of which was very black, ——— There was then heard a 


Noiſe like the Report of an eighteen Pounder Cannon, which 


was repeated five Times, and during the Intervals between 
them, a Noiſe like the Rumbling of Thunder; after which 


the' whole diſappeared, leaving a very bituminous Smell 


throughout the whole Air. 


Three Weeks after, about the ſame Hour; another Light 


was ſeen towards the Eaſt- ſide, which roſe to the Zenith, 
and appeared pretty much like the former. This 
laſted for three Quarters of an Hour, and then diſappeared 
all at once. 


The Director then proclaimed, according to Cuſtom, the | 


Death of two aſſociate Academicians of this Society, viz. 


M. L'Abbe Goiffon, a Correſpondent Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and M. Cramer of the Royal Society 


of London, Profeſſor at Geteva, both Men of great Know- 


ledge in Mathematics and natural Philoſophy. —— The 


Works they have given to the Public will aſſure them of a 
Reputation, which renders any Elogium in this Place need- 
leſs. 

The Sieur Colignon, Artificer in Iron, had preſented a 
Model of a Water- mill of his own Invention, together witha 
Memoire on the Advantage of it to the Meſſ. du Conſulat,—— 


. They referred the Examination of it to the Royal Society, 


where this Machine, after the Report of a Committee, was 


declared extremely good for Currents, where there is no 
Danger of Undermining, 


to 


The Sieurs Geay and Pacot have invented and made the 
Mode] of a Machine for driving Piles, which they preſented 
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to the Academy, to whom it appeared very ingenious and ſer- 


viceable for running Waters only. The Manner of working 
of it was ſhewn after the Meeting was over. * 

_ After the Director's Diſcourſe, M. Sonſflot read a Memoire 
of a ſufficient Extent, and intereſting enough to fill up the 
uſual Time of the Meeting. The Subject of it is 


Several Obſervations made in Italy, and on the State of 
Mount Veſuvius in the Months of June and No- 
vember, in the Year 1750. 


M. Sor lot, being at Naples in the Year 1750, went up 
to Mount Veſuvius, and took exact Meaſures thereof with 
the proper Inſtruments. - He was aſſiſted in this Deſign 
by M. Taitbout Conſul of France, and M. de Lair, his Chan- 
cellor, who took Delight in accompanying in this troubleſome 
Journey, ſuch as were recommended to them in the Manner 
our Academician was. 

It is eaſy to imagine that there muſt be many Things ex- 
tremely intereſting in the ſingular Recital of a Journey of 
this Kind, made at Night and by Torch-light, amidſt 
Smoke and Vapours, and wherein Admiration and Fear bore 
an equal Share, M. Soufflet, reſolutely curious, did 
not ſtop where moſt others ſet Bounds to their Attention. 
He was deſirous to go down into the Baſon which the 
Mountain forms on its Summit, and whereſrom through 
different Openings iſſue and ariſe the Flames and bituminous 
Subſtances, 7 

This Baſon is accurately deſcribed z our ingenious Tra- 
veller has taken all its Dimenſions, and has ſettled by a 
Drawing the State of the Eruption at the Time he ſaw itz 
it is impoſſible to follow him through the Courſe of ſuch a 
Deſcription without being ſtruck at once with Aſtoniſhment 
and Terror. . | 

This Diſcourſe at the ſame Time gives all the Information 
which can be wiſhed for in Regard to the Matter liquified by 
the Action of the Fire, which the Neapolitans call Lava, — 
And M. Sorffot concludes his Relation with a Detail of all 
which he ſaw at Herculaneum, in Conſequence of the Diſ- 
coxecries made there to the Year 1750. | 


Foreign 
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Foreign Lind NEWS. 


N the 15th of February 1752, ſome Workmen Ag 

ing in a Quarry on the Mountain of Mantmatre near 
Paris, found at the Depth of about forty Fathom ſrom the 
Mouth of the Quarry, a ſolid Slab of a kind of Stone, which 
is neither Marble, nor Flint, but ſeems to come neareſt of 
any to the Nature of the Spaud or Plaiſter Stone. 

This Slab is much harder without Side than within. 
It has been already ſeen by many of the Learned, and is 
ſaid by thoſe who have attentively examined it, to have the 
ſtrongeſt Appearance of Antiquity, — Its Colour borders 
on that of Agate, intermixed with ſome Veins that are ab- 
ſolutely black. 

Some very able Phyſicians, who have tried it's Virtues, 
by many different Experiments, have already found it pre- 
vents and even cures ſeveral Diſtempers, and that it is more 
eſpecially a ſovereign Remedy againſt all Laſſitude in the 
Limbs, Crookedneſs, and other e Ge which proceed 


from a Tenſion of the Nerves. 


It's Meaſure is exactly four Feet ſeven Inches two Lines 
in Leneth, twenty-two Inches two Lines in Breadth, and 
twenty- -ſeven Inches in Thickneſs, 

There are remarked on it, impreſſed in an indelible man- 
ner, but yet without any Cavity, twenty-three Letters of 
difterent Characters which form ſix Lines, and which are 
as repreſented beneath. 


| 


MS . 
U : : f ; | 


Whether the Places wherein Letters ſeem to be want- 
ing, are not intended Blanks, is not known ; but the two 


| O's, which terminate the ſecond and fourth Lines, as well 


as 
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2s the two E's, wherewith the third and fixth Lires are 
Cloſed, ſeem to point them out to. have been either 7ta- 
lian Verſes, or elſe fome Latin Epitaph, | 

This extraordinary Appearance is, by this "OE"; ſub- 
mitted to the Examination of the Public ; and a Perſon of 
great Fortune and Confideration in France, promiſes a very 
conſiderable Reward to any one who ſhall ſatisfy him, that 
he, or ſhe, have found out the true Explanation of this 
Hieroglyphic, and who ſhall ſend an Account of it, ſub- 
ſcribed with the Diſcoverer's Name, and paſſed before = 
8 whom they ſhall think proper to chuſe. 


Foreign Dramatic Hiſtory. 


ULY 19. Was preſented on the Theatre de la Foire 

St. Laurent, the firſt Exhibition of the Coupe enchantfe, 
Opera comique, in one Act by M. ROCHON e ha 
VALLETTE. 

The Thought whereon the whole Bent of this little Piece 
turns, is taken from the enchanted Cup in Orlando furioſs. 
Nerina, an Enchantreſs, who is in Love with Calin, 
but lighted by him for the Sake of Colleta, opens the Piece 


wich endeavouring to perſuade him, that Caolletta is really 


in Love with Lubin, and gives him ſome Proofs of her In- 
conſtancy, which alarm him, on which he promiſes to 
make uſe of any Method ſhe can put into his Hands of 
being aſſured of her Infidelity. As ſoon as ſhe leaves 
him, Colleta herſelf. approaches, whom he upbraids for her 
Want of Love to him; ſhe coquets it with him for a 
Time, but on the Entrance of Lubin, who joins with Colin 
in preſſing to an open and abſolute Declaration in Favour 
of one or other of them, ſhe refers them to her Eyes ſor 
an Anſwer, when Calin imagining that he meets with but 
very little Encouragement from her Looks, quits the Place. 
When he is gone, Colletta declares fully in Favour of Lu- 
biz, and proteiles the moſt ſincere Return of Paſſion, —» 
Nerina meeting with Colin after this Interview, and finding 
him very thoughtful and melancholy, reſolves to open his 
Eyes in regard to Calletta, and waving her Wand, a Cuckes 
i deſcends, 
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deſcends, bringing in his Bill the enchanted Cup: This 
Cup, Nerina then informs him, is the -grand Trial of the 
Fidelity. of Women ; for that, if the Lover, or Huſband, 
who attempts to drink out of it, 1s able to carry it to his 
Mouth without ſpilling, he may be aſſured that his Miſtreſs 
or Wife, is faithful to him in every Reſpe& ; but if ſhe 
has ever failed in her Virtue, or her Love to him, the 
Cup will fpill its Liquor in Deſpite of all his Care. 
Colin being left alone with the Cup, remains a long Time 
doubtful whether -he ſhall try it or not; at laſt, however, 
he reſolves, but bringing it towards his Mouth, it turns on 
one Side and ſpills, —— This Alarms him, but conſider- 
ing that it may perhaps proceed from Fear at the firſt Trial, 
he reſolves to make a ſecond Attempt, but meets with the 
ſame Succeſs as before. This fully convincing him, 
he becomes extremely melancholy and uneaſy, but on the 
Entrance of Blaiſe, a married Friend of his, who is ex- 
tremely inquiſitive about the Cup, he determines to ſet him 
on the ſame Trial, and therefore perſuades him to drink, 
but without informing him at all of the Property of the 
Cup. — This he freely conſents to, but fails in four 
ſeveral Attempts. Colin becomes relieved from his own Un- 
eaſineſs by this means, laughs at him, and at length tells 


him the Reaſon why he is not able to drink. He 


becomes at firſt enraged at it, but conſidering that there 
is no other Remedy for this Misfortune but Forgetfulneſs, 
he determines to think of it no more, —— Whilſt they 
are engaged in this Converſation, Gregory, Lucas and Mathu- 
rin, three more of their Acquaintance enter, who being aſked 
to drink, are all willing to do fo, till they are informed 
of the Effect of the Cup, ——— Gregory and Lucas both 


declare themſelves thoroughly ſatisfied of their Wives' Virtue ; 


Mathurin thinks well of his, but will not ſo warmly an- 
ſwer for her, On taking the Cup, however, he drinks 
without ſpilling a Drop, to the great Surprize of all the 
reſt of his Companions ; Gregory and Lucas unwilling to be 
thus outdone, then take the Cup, but with very different 
Succeſs from their Friend, both of them ſpilling before it - 
comes to their Mouth. —— After this Experiment is over 
with them all, Lubin and Colletta enter together. —— Col- 
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Lita kneels to Lucas, who is her Father, and aſks . his 
Conſent to marry Lubin, which on Colin's giving up all 
his Pretenſions to her, he grants; but propoſes to Calin to 
make the Trial of the Cup; which he refuſes to do, as 
ſhewing an unworthy Suſpicion of Caolletta's Fidelity, 
Nerina enters, 'and with her Wand touching. all the mar- 
ried Men, they reſolve to forget the Reſult of the Expe- 
riments they have been making, and to become more happy 
for the future. Colin then becomes enamoured of Nerina, 
and the Piece ends with a Song. | 

Jah 30. Les . Troqueurs, was performed for the firſt 
Time at the Foire St, Laurent, The Author of this little 
Piece, is M. Y ADE. It is in one Act and in Verſe; 
the greateſt Part of it to Muſic, The whole Plot 
of it is two Lovers, Lubin and Lucas, reſpectively betrothed 
to Margot and Franchon, who, diſguſted with their firſt Choice, 
mutually agree to a Change. When their Miſtreſles 


come in, they inform them of their Deſign, who at firſt 


oppoſe it, but at length, on conſulting with each other, 
agree to it, with a Refolution to make them heartily tired 
of it; which they do preſently after by their reſpective Be- 
haviour, =——— Whereon Labin and Lucas repenting fin- 
cerely of their Caprice, ſeverally apply to their former Miſ- 
treſſes, to be again received into Favour, which, with conſide- 
rable Difficulty, and a ſolemn Promiſeof perſect Submiſſion and 
Obedience on their Side, is granted, and the Nuptials are 
concluded to the thorough Joy of all the ſour Parties. 

Aug. 2. The Italian Comedians gave the firſt Repreſen- 
tation of the Les Femmes, Comedie Ballet in one Act in 
Proſe, by M. Mailbol. 

The Hint of this Piece is taken from the Les Homes ; ; 
whereof” we gave an Account in our laſt, but has not near 
ſo much Merit. Filly, who in that Piece was made 
the Superintendant and Director of Mankind, opens this in 
a Converſation with Harlequin, who points out to her in 
all the Actions of Men, the Effects of her Government. — 
Fſßſche then comes to inform them, that Mankind, diſpleaſed 
at deing under the Reign of Fully, have rebelled againit the 
Gods, for having placed her over them; Cupid pre- 


ſently deſcends from Heaven, charged with a Commiſhon | 
to 


Rage and my Reſentment. 
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to deſtroy Mankind, but falling in Love with P/zche,. her 
Charms and her Interceſhons, prevented him from 'procged- 
ing in his Deſign. — Whilſt he throws himſelf at her Feet, 
Fully enters and ſays. | 

Filly. A noble Poſture truly, for the God of Love. 

Crpid. 'Tis that I ought to be in, when with her I adore. 

Pſyche. Riſe, if you would not have me fly. 

Cupid. Yes, I obey my Goddeſs. 

Polly. (As he is going to take hold of Piyche's Hand to kiſs 
it, Folly puts himſelf between them; and prevents him.) Riſe, 
if you think proper; confider your Commiſſion, it ſhould 
by this Time have been put in Execution. | 

Folly. But yet their Wives are beautiſul. No Matter. 
The World, and all that it inhabit muſt be de- 
ſtroy'd z the Gods require it, and I from them command 


| you to it, 


Cupid. =— You! 

Pſyche. O all ye Powers 

Folly. I juſt now took a Flight to Heav'n, and found the 
Gods impatient to ſee your Works, and extremely dif- 
pleas'd at your Remilſlneſs, They heard your Con- 
verſation, and charg'd me to come and break it off. | 

Cupid. O Heav'n's! Muſt I deſtroy my Pſiche ! 

Pſyche. — And you'l deſtroy her too —— ſenſible to 
your Ardour. 

Cupid, Ah Gods! how happy, and at once how 3 
ed am I! Yet no; — Il fave the Univerſe and 
Pſyche ; I'll to Olympus, and petition for their Preſervation 
and my own Happineſs, —— And if the Gods diſdain my 
Prayer, if they reduce me to Deſpair, let 'them dread my 
By depriving them of my 
F James, I ſhall render them themſelves unhappy, — I ſhall 
miftake my Mother, and rob her of the Graces, Pl 
break my Bow, Quiver, and my Arrows, and make all 
Heav'n a Chaos. (Gorng. ) 

Folly. Stay, ſtay, and I will ſpare you the TIO 

Cupid, How ! : 


Aa Fly. 
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Flly. I for a Moment have been diverting myſelf at your 


Expence, as a Puniſhment for your having ſo long reliſted 
to the Reaſon of Folly, 


Cupid. How | The Rage of the Gods sp 

Foy. J am juſt come from Olympus. The Gods 
were indeed enraged at your Slowneſs in fulfilling their De- 
crees. But your Mother hearing of your Paſſion for 
Pſyche, and her delightful Sentiments, has ſollicited Defliny 
in your Favour, And would you believe it, Jupiter 
has ſeconded her. — He never had before taken fv 
much Notice of the Women. Their Charms have 
And ſor the > ſuture, he will often 
follow your Example, and very often tire the Wings of 
Mercury. 

Cupid, — At lengtb. | 

Filly. —Deftiry at length has yielded. To pre- 
ſerve the Men in Favour to the Women, and render Pſyche 
immortal. Venus is to give you a Feaſt, and carry 


you to Heaven with her. 
Cupid. Ah. —Ah! Pjche, you now ſhall be the ſole Ob- 


ject of my Siphs. 
Phebe. Loaded with your Favours, why have I nought to 


give you but my Gratitude, and my Heart. 


Cupid. Jam but too well pay*d, ſince I enjoy the moſt 


perfect Happineſs that I have ever felt. 25 


Tally. Hear then the Conſequence of this Decree of Fate, 
Man ſince ſav'd by Women whom he had of- 
fended, ſhall be for ever ſubject to their Power. 
They ſhall render him bleſt or wretched, according to their 
Will, or perhaps to their Caprice. —— Solely on them his 
Fate ſhall be dependent. ——— And if he does ſometimes 
reſiſt them, it ſhall be only to yield again with greater 
Luſtre to them, and as a ſtronger Cement to their Power. 
— And in ſhort, they ſhall ſhare the — of the Uni- 
verſe with the Gods. 

This Scene terminates the Piece, with the Addition of 
an under Plot of the Love of Harlequin for Pſyche, and two 


Songs. 


3 


De 
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The INTRUDER No II. 


Man never is, but always to be bleft, Pope. 


. 


T has been univerſally al/azwed, and indeed there is no 
1 Maxim more trite and general, than that Contentment 
is the only true Foundation of Happineſs ; that Competency, 
nay Want, with Eaſe of Mind, may be a Bleſling, whilſt 
all the Opulence of Mexico, Peruvian Mines, and Ores of 
Potoſi, bring but a Curſe, if not joined with true Content- 
ment; and that calm Reflection, and philoſophic Depth of 
of Reaſoning, may produce that inward Satisfaction, which 
no Externals ever can beſtow. Yet is there no one thing 
wherein every one is ſo apt to fail, as the Means of attaining 


- this Satisfaction, this Eaſe of Mind, this true Contentment. 


— That it is to be gained by Reflection and Conſide- 
ration is undoubtedly true, Our Fault then is, that 
we reflect unjuſtly ; we turn the Eyes of our Judgments to 
the wrong End of the Proſpective, and fixing them on ſuch 
Objects as there preſent themſelves, receive a firſt Bias to 
falſe Reaſoning, which all the various Revolutions of our 
Thoughts can never overſway, ——— We view the Hap- 
pineſs of others with a magnifying, our own with a diminiſh- 
ing Glaſs z and drawing our Compariſons from ſo unjuſt a 
View, we ever give ourſelves the Diſadvantage. Hence 
is the Source of Envy firſt derived. — Here is the very 
Spring of Diſcontent. ——— We look on the reſt of Man- 

kind as happier than they are, and think ourſelves, however 

thoroughly we may be poſſeſt of the Means of real and 

ſubſtantial Bliſs, more wretched than any thing but our 

thinking ſo could make us. 

Whence is it, but from this Principle ? Whence can it 
ariſe but from this Falſity in Judgment, that the Man of 
twenty, and him of twenty thouſand Pounds a Year, are 
often equally diſſatisfied with their Condition ? The fiſt 
is cloathed, ſhelter'd from the Weather, his Hunger ſerved, 
his Thirſt quenched. The ſecond is no more. 
Tis indeed more elegantly, that is to fay more luxuriouſly, 
but ſerves not more the real, the neceſſary Demands uf Na- 
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ture. Yet does the one look up to the Man of Forty, 


* 89 * 
3 
. 


the other to him of forty thouſand, .with Eyes of equal Ad- 
miration and Deſire, and each of them equally perſuades him- 
ſelf he ſees a Poſſibility of being twice as happy as he is. 
Emulation, Ambition, or, as it moſt generally is, and 
ought to be called Avarice, is a Vice of fo unlimited, ſo in- 
ſatiable a Nature that with it | 


—— Increaſe of Appetite does grow 
On what it feeds t 0M, nn 


'Tis like the Sea, which tho' continually receiving the whole 
Addition of a thouſand Rivers ſeems not the fuller, but rages. 
as with Thirſt of thouſands more, Yet does it ariſe 
from ſmall Beginnings, it's Increaſe is gradual. Irs 
Deſires at firſt are reaſonable, till from their Gratification } it 
proceeds to more Deſires, like an inſatiable Glutton, who 
having firſt indulged in full-gorg'd Meals alone, at length di- 
ſtends his Stomach, and finds it capable of holding, nay, and 
of wanting too, more than he once believed it ever could 
contain, —— So is it with Auarice: Tis not at once our 
Wiſhes riſe up to their full Extent, — No, *tis by gradual 
Aſcent they grow, till in the tall ſpreading Oak the Acorn 
whence it ſprung is quite forgot. The Man who poſ- 
ſeſſes 50 l. a Year does not at once aſpire to twenty thouſand, 
—— If ſo immenſe a Fortune were to be named to him, as 
his Wiſh, he'd ſtart at an Abſurdity ſo great; ſuch a Blaze 
of Grandeur breaking out at once upon him, dazzles his 
Eyes, and every Wiſh is blinded, and his ſmall twinkling 
Flame of Hope extinguiſhed by the bright Refulgence. =— 
He ſwears, he begs of you to believe, nay believes himſelf, 
and thinks his Oaths ſincere, that the utmoſt Summit of his 
higheſt Wiſhes would be bounded by two hundred Pounds 
a Year. 

Thus ſaid, thus 3 and thus believed my honeſt Friend 
Iiiill Wiſhfort, when but an Under-clerk in one of the public 
Offices in this City. He wiſhed but for the Salary I 
mentioned, that he might be enabled to have the full Enjoy- 
ment of his Friends, treat them with Wine inſtead of Ale, 
and not be rigidly conſined to Buſineſs, —— Vill. was a de- 
Ying, honeſt and induſtrious Fellow. His Chief be- 

Cams 
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came promoted, and at his Recommendation back d by ſome 
little Intereſt beſides, he was admitted to ſucceed him in his 
former Poſt.! Now had WIL attained his whole 
Deſire; — the Salary was a full two hundred; but 
behold | how ill we know what *tis we aſk for! Money can 
be no Blefling without Time to enjoy it in, and Opportunity | 
of ſpending it, — Offices required Artendance, and his did 
ſo in Proportion to the Profits of it; the ſame Sum, if in- 
dependent of Employment, would make him eaſy. — But 
5ool. a Yeat on the ſame Terms would give him perfect 
Happineſs, as it would enable him to ſeek out a Partner for 
Life, whoſe Merit then would only be his Guide, without 
Regard to Fortune in his Choice. —— And as every one 
knew he was at that Time paying his Addreſſes to Miſs 
Kitty Barnwell, the youngeſt Daughter of an eminent Mer- 
chant in the City, and that nothing deferred the Match but 
ſome Want of Fortune on her Side, (as her Father had four 
Sons and three more Daughters to provide for beſides, and 
therefore, though in a very flouriſhing Trade, could not af- 
ford to part with much Money in preſent,) it was univerſally . 
imagined, and indeed he made it his perpetual Declaration, 
that her Charms alone, and the Defire of making her happy, 
were the Motives of his preſent Diſcontent. 

It happened that an old rich Uncle of Milfs Mother, 
who had outlived all his nearer Heirs, and had heard a good 
Character of this his Kinſman, died and. left him ſole In- 
heritor of all he was worth, which when he came to take 
Pofteſhon of, he found amounted to upwards of 800 J. a 
Year, and between five and ſix thouſand Pounds in Money. 

Now ſhould we ſuppoſe Will. 1W:/ofort was perfectly bleſt, 
or at leaſt had it in his own Power to be fo whenever he 
pleaſed, —— Now might he obtain his Kitty as ſoon as ever 
he ſhould chuſe to claim her. —— He was known to 
adore her. His Fortune was now twice as much as he 
had proteſted would put her's out of the Queſtion. 
What then can prevent, or even for an Hour aged his 
Happineſs ? Nothing ſurely. — He afks her of her 


Father, obtains his Conſent, marries her, is bleſs'd with 


2 numerous promiſing Offspring, becomes a Pattern and Ex- 
ample of conjugal Bliſs, and —— Hold, hold, gentle 
Aa 3 Reader, 
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Reader, not ſo faſt, 
come to paſs. — None of theſe air- built Caſtles but have 
ſunk to their Foundations, or toppled on their Warder's 
Heads, — Tempora mutantur, »— This Increaſe of Fortune 
has altered the whole Courſe of his Sentiments. =—— His 
Mind is now full of the Ideas of further Aggrandizement. 
—— He now begins to think of what he never talked of be- 
fore; the Dowry he muſt expect with a Wife, Two 
of Miſs Barntuell's Brothers were indeed dead, one of her 
Siflers married to a Gentleman who required no F ortune with 
her, and another of them retired to a Convent in Flanders ; 
ſo that her Expectations were at leaſt doubled, and her Fa- 
ther, who would in Mr, W:ſhfort's Days of lower Fortune, 
have given more to him with her than to any other Man, 
was willing, that he might not have it in his Power to reproach 
her with having brought him nothing, to put himſelf to 
ſome Kind of Inconveniencics and cramp his other Children, 
to raiſe her Portion to five thouſand Pounds. But this 
would not do. Five thouſand Pounds would have been a 
very good Fortune for a Man of 200 J. per Annum, but one 
whoſe yearly Income was a thouſand Pounds, might well 
lay Claim to a ten Year's Purchaſe at leaſt on his Eſtate, 
with.the Woman he was to make Partaker of it. In 
vain did the young Lady herſelf plead her Fidelity, his own 


Proteſtations, and her own Paſſion, for ſhe loved him to 


Exceſs, In vain did his Friends urge her Beauty, 
her unequalled Merit, her Birth equal to his own, her Fa- 
ther's Worth and general Eſteem, and the Baſeneſs of for- 
ſaking a Girl whom he had perſuaded by Oaths and every 
other Artifice to love him. — He was deaf to all theſe Pleas. 
He owned her Merit. — Declared he had loved her once, 
aud ſtill eſteemed her. — But Prudence now called on him 


to match on a Footing with what his preſent Poſſeſſions 


might demand. Her Family was a good and worthy, 
bath: not a noble one. — Thus did his ambitious Views miſ- 
lead him to falſe Ideas of Greatneſs, whilſt the poor injured 
Kitty was left to mourn his Infidelity, and add to her other 
Siſter's Wealth by retiring to where ſhe was to her Death at 
ſmall Expence maintained, a public Madhouſe, 

Thus 


None of theſe Things Have 
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Thus unmarried, unemployed, and without any neceſiary 
Expences to drain away from it, was Will. Poſſeſſor of a clear 
Eſtate of near 10001, a Year, yet was not his Avarice 
ſatisfied, yet was not he more contented, nor fo much as 
when he had but fifty. — Still more was wanting, — During 
the late War he engaged in many Inſurances, wherein he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he more than ten- fold increaſed his Stock. 
He married the Daughter of an Earl, yet now hates 
her, becauſe her Father was not a Duke, — He now thinks 
ſo great a Fortune as his may ſoon produce a greater. 
Is turned meer Uſurer, — and lolls in his gilt Chariot with 


Looks of more Diſcontent than ever appeared in his Face 


when ſitting at his Deſk. | 

So is it ever with our moſt exalted Wiſes, with our warm- 
eſt, ſtrongeſt Ambition; our Expectations riſe to us by gentle 
Steps, we travel up Hill, and every Step the bounded Proſ- 
pect widens, the Completion of our preſent Hopes produce 
new ones, and the ſatisfying of thoſe brings other till larger 
ones to View, till we at length find our Horizon but an ima- 
ginary Circle, which ſtill flies from us as we endeavour to 
approach its Verge. When once Avarice takes but 
ever ſo ſmall Root in the Heart, it is almoſt beyond the 
Power of Art ever to eradicate it; and if it meets with 
proper Nouriſhment, it never fails to puſh forth ſpreading 
Branches, and rear its proud Head if poflible above the 


Clouds, — We ought therefore to examine with great Cau- 


tion the firſt Appearances of it, and give me Leave to make 
this one Obſervation by the by; that He who is not contented 
with the Poſſeſſion of an eaſy Mediocrity, and with the Enjoy- 
ment of the common Benefits of Nature, without being earne/# 
after the Super fluities of it, whatever Declarations he may mate, 
hawever he may perſuade himſelf of the Moderation of his 
Wiſhes, would never be perfeftly happy, would never be thoroughly 
ſatisfied, could he become the univerſal Sovereign of the World. 
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= EF a 1 
The Lovzx. ACANTATA. By Mr. Boyce. 
RECEPIATIVE. 


NE Morn, when Sol had juſt revealed the Day, 
| And gladden'd Nature with his genial Ray, 
Stung to the Heart, by cruel Chloe fir'd, 7 
Poor Calin to a gloomy Shade retir'd; 5 
And thus bewail'd, as Grief and Care inſpir'd. 


AIX. 


LOVE! chou Pow'r ſupreme below ! 
God of Pleaſure, God of Woe, 

_ See thy Victim near expiring, 

Now deſpairing, now deſiring ! 
Sweet's the Bliſs of mutual Paſſion, 
Fix'd like Fate from Alteration z 
But no Language can explain 

Half a tortur'd Lover's Pain, 


II. 
Chloe's faireſt of the Fair, 
Bright as heavenly Angels are. 
But unmov'd ſhe views my Anguiſh, 
Hears my Sighs, and ſees me languiſh. 
Scornful Nymph | my Suit is over; 
Chooſe a kinder dearer Lover : 
Long I've been thy Slave in vain 
Death! O Death ! come eaſe my Pain. 


RECITATIVE. 


Juſt had he ſpoke when Chloe tript the Plain, 
As loth to loſe her pride-indulging Swain, 


And thinks it beſt to die — within her Arms, 
Then thus exults, tranſported with her Charms: 


She ſmil'd, — the Shepherd glows with freſh Alarms, | ! 


AIR. - 


> 
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AIR. 


Beauty bears imperial Sway, 
All adore, and all obey ! 
Beauty triumphs over Art; 


Gilds the anxious Mind's Defpair, 
Sweetens every other Care, 
Bids our Paffions riſe and fall 
Woman, Woman, conquers all! 


Hiſtory of periodical ESSAYS, 
(Continued from p. 240.) 
The ADVENTURE X. 
No. LXXXIV. Saturday, Auguſt 25. 


HIS Paper is on the Variety of Characters in human 
Life, and the Abſurdity of aſſuming ſuch as do not 
of Right belong to us, This is ſet forth in an 
Account given by the Adventurer of his travelling in a Stage- 
Coach, wherein were three Men and two Women beſides 
himſelf, who all endeavoured by ſome Means or other to 
give themſelves an Air of Importance and Superiority over 
their Fellow Travellers, —— One took Notice that it was 
always his Way to make himſelf familiar in whatever Com- 
pany he happened to be, inſtancing it in a very trivial Story 
of a Ramble he had been upon with my Lord Mumble and 
the Duke of Tenterden, A Lady next obſerved the 
Difference between the Attendance People: of Quality met 
with on the Road, and the being waited on by a great 
Number of Servants at their own Houſes, adding how- 
ever, that for her Part, while People were civil and meant 
well, it was never her Cuſtom to find Fault. — Another 
of the Men then called for the News- paper, and remarking, 


the Uncertainty of the Riſe and Fall of Stocks, gave his 


Companions to nnderſtand that he had fold out twenty 
| thou- 


* 
Softens, melts the human Heart, 
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thouſand Pounds the laſt Week, and ſhould on his Returrr 
to London riſk thirty thouſand more, — On this a young 
Man ſtarted up, and declared he had a hundred Times talked 
with the Chancellor and the Judges on the Subject of the 
Stocks, and had been adviſed by three of the latter, his 
intimate Friends, never to venture his Money in the Funds. 
—— Yet all theſe Attempts of acquiring the high Opinion of 
others were without Succeſs, and thus, adds he, 


0 0: 


. 


. 


We travelled on four Days with Malevolence perpetually 
increaſing, and without any Endeavour but to outvie each 


other in Superciliouſneſs and Neglect; and when any two 


of us could ſeparate ourſelves for a Moment, we vented 
our Indignation at the Saucineſs of the reſt, 

At length the Journey was at an End; and Time and 
Chance, that ſtrip off all Diſguiſes, have diſcovered that 
the Intimate of Lords and Dukes is a Nobleman's Butler, 


who has furniſhed a Shop with the Money he has ſaved 3 


the Man who deals ſo largely in the Funds, is the Clerk 
of a Broker in Change- alley; the Lady who ſo carefully 

concealed her Quality, keeps a Cook's-ſhop behind the 
Exchange; and the young Man who is ſo happy in the 
Friendſhip of the Judges, engroſſes and tranſcribes for 
Bread in a Garret of the Temple, Of one of the Women 

only I could make no difadvantageous Detection, becauſe 
ſhe had aſſumed no Character, but accomodated herſelf to 
the Scene before her, without any Struggle for Diſtinction 

or Superiority, 

I could not forbear to reflect on the Folly of practiſing a 

Frard, which as the Event ſhewed, had been already 
practiſed too often to ſucceed, and by the Succeſs of which 

no Advantage could have been obtained ; of aſſuming a 

Character, which was to end with the Day; and of claim- 


Ing upon falſe Pretences, Honours which muſt periſh with 
the Breath that paid them, | 


< But Mr. Adventurer, let not thoſe who laugh at me and 
my Companions, think this Folly confined to a Stage- 
coach, Every Man in the Journey of Life takes the ſame 
Advantage of the Ignorance of his Fellow-travellers, diſ- 
guiſes himſelf in counterfeited Merit, and hears thoſe. 
Praiſes with Complacency, which his Conſcience re- 
© proaches 
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« proaches him for accepting. Every Man deceives himſelf 


© while he thinks he is deceiving others; and forgets that 


„ the Time is at hand when every ' Illuſion ſhall ceaſe; 


when fictitious Excellence ſhall be torn away, and ALL 


* muſt be ſhewn to ALL in their real State.” 

No. LXXXV. Tueſday, Aug. 28. This Eſſay is a Com- 
ment on, or rather an Illuſtration of, Sir Francis Bacon's 
Obſervation, ** That Reading makes a full Man, Conver- 
c ſation a ready Man, and Writing an exact Man.” 

Ne. LXXXVI. Sat. Sept. 1ſt. — Is a very affecting 
Account given of his own Life by a long practis'd Libertine, 
who having debauched an innocent Country Girl, by whom 
he had a Daughter, neglected her, ſuffered her to die of the 
Small-pox without Aſſiſtance, her Goods to be ſeized, and 
her Child put to the Pariſh, When ſome Years 


afterwards following a well-looking Girl to a Bawdy-houſe, ' 


he diſcovered her, on her ſtripping to go to Bed, to be his own 
Daughter; 
well painted; but nothing can de more juſt or more ſtriking, 
or more uſeful, than the following Reflections which he 
makes on the Affair. 

© I propoſe to retire with her into ſome remote Part of the 
Country, and to atone for the paſt by the future: But 


of the paſt not a Moment can return, What Atonement 
can I make to thoſe, upon whoſe Daughters I have con- 


racle I have reſcued my own! How can I bear the Re- 


expreſſed leſs Kindneſs than Brutes for their Young ; yet, 
perhaps, every other whom I either hired or ſeduced to 
Proſtitution, had been gazed at in the Ardor of parental] 
Affection, till Tears have ſtarted to the Eye; had been 
catched to the Bofom with Tranſport, in the prattling Sim- 
plicity of Infancy z; had been watched in Sickneſs with 
Anxiety that ſuſpended Sleep, had been fed by the Toll 
of induſtrious Poverty, and reared to Maturity with Hope 
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are verified, and this Hope deceived.” 
| No. 


her Surprize and his are exceedingly - 


alas ! of the future a few Years only can remain; and 


tributed to perpetuate that Calamity, from which by Mi- 


flection, that though for my own Child I had hitherto. 


and Fear. What a Monſter is he, by whom theſe Fears 
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on Good- — (c 
No. LXXXVIII. Saturday ive 8. — This Paper con- 40 
tains ſome Obſervations on Lunacy in general, and a moſt | 
remarkable Inſtance of a particular Kind of one, in the ec 
Perfon of Mr. 8:mm Bratune, a Diſſenting Teacher, who T 
at a Time when all the Powers of his Mind ſubſiſted in their = 
full Vigour, when his Conceptions were clear, and his „ cc 
Reaſoning ſtrong, perſiſted inflexible in the Opinion, That 46 
<« he had fallen under the ſenſible Diſpleaſure of God, who ce 
« had cauſed his rational Soul gradually to periſh, and & 


cc left him only an animal Life in common with Brutes ; 
cc that it was therefore prophane for him to pray, and incon- 
& gruous to be preſent at the Prayer of others.“ 


But the moſt aſtoniſhing Proof both of his intellectual * 
Excellence and Defect, is, A Defence of the Religion EM 
<« of Nature and the Chriſtian Revelation, in anſwer to Tindal's 9 
« Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,” and his Dedication c 
© of it to the late Queen. The Book is univerſally allowed | | = 
© to be the beſt which that Controverſy produced; and the 40 
< Dedication is as follows: ll 

cc 
cc M ADAM, cc 

a F all the extraordinary Things that have been ten- 
ce dered to your royal Hands ſince your firſt Arrivat 60 


„ in Britain, it may be boldly ſaid, what now beſpeaks 
„ your Majeſty” s Acceptance is the chief. 

« Not in itſelf indeed: It is a Trifle unworthy your ex- 
cc alted Rank, and what will hardly prove an entertaining 
« Amuſement to one of your Majeſty's deep Penetration, 
exact Judgment, and fine Taſte. * 

« But on Account of the Author, who is the farſt Being 2 
& of the Kind, and yet without a Name. | 

« He was once a Man; and of ſome little Name; but of 
« no Worth, as his preſent unparallel'd Cafe makes but too | 3 
« manifeſt: For by the immediate Hand of an avenging 
« GOD, his very thinking Subſtance has for more than 
* ſeven Years been continually wafting away, till it is 
« wholly periſhed out of him, if it be not utterly come to 4 
& nothing. None, no not the leaſt Remembrance of its 
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« very Ruins remains, not the Shadow of an Idea is left, 
« nor any Senſe that, fo much as one fingle one, perſect or 
„ imperfect, whole or diminiſhed, ever did appear to a 

« Mind within him or was perceived by it. 

<<. Such a Prefent from ſuch a Thing, however worthleſs, 
dec in itfelf, may not be wholly unacceptable to your Ma- 
cc jeſty; the Author being ſuch as Hiſtory cannot parallel: 
« And if the Fact, which is real and no Fiction, nor wrong, 
c Conceit, obtains Credit, it muſt be recorded as the moſt 
« memorable and indeed aſtoniſhing Eyent in the Reign of 
& George the Second, that a Tract compoſed by ſuch a thi ing 
cc was preſented to the illuſtrious Caroline; his royal Conlort, 
cc needs not be added; Fame, if I am not miſiaformegd,, 
« will tell that with Pleaſure to all ſucceeding Times. 

“ He has been informed, that your Majeſty's Piety is as 
& genuine and eminent, as your excellent Qualities are great 
&« and conſpicuous. .This can, indeed, be truly known to 
4c the great Searcher of Hearts only; He alone, who can 
« look into them, can diſcern if they are ſincere, and the 
&« main Intention correſponds with the Appearance; and: 
&« your Majeſty cannot take it amiſs, if ſuch an Author hints, 
« that His ſecret Approbation is of infinitely greater Value 
ce than the Commendation of Men, who may be eaſily miſ- 
« taken, and are too apt to flatter their Superiors. 

« But if he has been told the Truth, ſuch a Caſe as his 
cc will certainly ſtrike your Majeſty with Aſtoniſhment, and 
< may raiſe that Commiſeration in your royal Breaſt which 
dc he has in vain endeavoured to excite in. thoſe of his 
« Friends; who by the moſt unreaſunable and ill-founded 
“ Conceit in the World, have imagined, that a thinking 
Being could for ſeven Years together live a Stranger to its 
« own Powers, Exerciſes, Operations and State, and to 
cc what the great God has been doing in it and to it. 

If your Majeſty, in your moſt retired Addreſs to the 
% King of Kings, ſhould think of ſo ſingular a Caſe, you 
may, perhaps, make it your devout + Requeſt, that the 
| Reign of your beloved Sovereign and Conſort may be re- 
nowned to all Poſterity by the Recovery of a Soul now 


in the utmoſt Ruin; the Reſtoration of one utterly loſt 
at preſent amongſt Men, 


cc 
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And ſhould this Caſe affect your royal Breaſt, you will 
« recommend it to the Piety and Prayers of all the truly 
4 devout, who have the Honour to be known to your Ma- 
« jeſiy: Many ſuch doubtleſs there are; though Courts 
„are not uſually the Places where the Devout reſort, or 
« where Devotion reigns. And it is not improbable, that 
« Multitudes of the Pious throughout the Land may take 
« a Caſe to heart, that under your Majeſty” I Nun 
« comes thus recommended. 

« Could ſuch a Favour as this Reſtoration be obtained from 
« Heaven by the Prayers of your Majeſty, with what a 
&« Tranſport of Gratitude would the recovered Being throw 
«© himſelf at your Majeſty's Feet, and adoring the * 
« Power and Grace, profeſs himſelf, 


« MADAM, 
& Your Majeſty's meſt obliged 
© and dutiful Servant.” 


This Dedication, which is no where feeble or abſurd, . 


but in the Places where the Object of his Phrenzy was im- 
mediately before him, his Friends found Means to ſuppreſs ; 
wiſely conſidering, that a Book to which it ſhould be pre- 
fixed, would certainly be condemned without Examina- 
tion; for few would have required ſtronger Evidence of 
its Inutility, than that the Author by his Dedication ap- 
peared to be mad. The Copy, however, was preſerved, 

and has been tranſcribed into the blank Leaves before one 
of the Books which is now in the Library of a Friend to 
this Undertaking, who is not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his 
Merit than his Rank, and who recommended it as a literary 
Curioſity, which was in Danger of being loſt for Want of 
a Repoſitory in which it might be preſerved, 

NY, LXXXIX. Tueſday, September 11. Contains a Reſto- 
ration ot, and ſome Obſervations on, a very beautiful Frag- 
ment of Simoni des. 


NY. XC. Saturday, September 15. Conſiſts of a Viſion 


Fo 


wherein all the celebrated Writers both ancient and modern 


are introduced bringing all the faulty Parts of their Works 
t be ſacrificed on an Altar in the Temple of Fame. 
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Ne. XCI. Tueſday, September 18, This Eſſay is an At- 


tempt to prove, that our Conſciences are and ought to be 
one of the great Standards of moral Good and Evil, but is 
not of itſelf ſufficient. This Opinion is illuſtrated by 
the following Story. A Peſtilence happening in the 
Kingdom of Golconda during the Reign of Yamodin the Mag- 
nificent, and continuing to rage, it was imagined, according 
to the Superſtition of that Country, that the Wrath of the 
Gods was to be appeaſed by no other Means than by the 
Sacrifice of a Virgin of royal Blood, —— There happened 
at this Time ro be no one who anſwered that Character but 
the 'King's only Daughter Tamira, then eſpouſed to one of 
the Princes of his Court. 
garding the Happineſs of his People more than his own, de- 
termined to ſacrifice her, and ſhe had reſigned herſelf to his 
Determination, when her Lover found Means to evade the 
Sentence by a clandeſtine Marriage with her, whereby being 
no longer a Virgin, ſhe continued no longer a proper Offering 
for the Deity. —— The King, however, put him to 
Death, and the Princeis ſubmitted voluntarily to throw her» 
| ſelf after him into the Funeral-Pile, their Aſhes were ſcat- 
ter'd to the Winds, and their Names forbidden to be re- 
peated, 

The following Obſervations which ſucceed this Story are 
judicious and ſtrongly to the Point, 

If by theſe Events it is evident, that  Yamodin diſ- 
y cerned no Law which would have juſtified the Preſervation 
© of his Daughter ; and if it is abſurd to ſuppoſe his Inte- 
© grity to be vicious, becauſe he had leſs Power and Oppor- 
* tunity to obtain Knowledge than Plato; it will follow, that, 
by whatever Rule the Oblation of human Sacrifice may 
© be condemned, the Conduct of Yamodin, which would 
have produced ſuch Sacrifice was morally right, and that 
of the Prince which prevented it was morally wrong; that 
c 
0 
o 
4 
6 


© the Conſent of Tamira to the Marriage was vicious, and 
that her Suicide was heroic Virtue, though in her Mar- 
riage ſhe concurred with a general Law of Nature, and 
by her Death oppoſed it: For moral Right and Wrong 
are Terms that are wholly relative to the Agent by whom 

6 the Action is performed, and not to the Action itſelf con- 
« ſidered 


The King, however, re- 
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3 84 Se London Monthly Mercury, 
ſidered abſtractedly; for abſtractedly it can be right or 
© wrong only in a natural Senſe. It appears, therefore, that 
© Revelation is neceſſary to the Eſtabliſhment even of natural 
£ Religion, and that it is more rational to ſuppoſe it has been 
< vouchfafed in part than not at all, 

© The End which Conſcience approves is always good, 
© though ſhe ſometimes miſtakes the Means: The End 
« which Tamodin propoſed, was Deliverance from a Peſti- 
© lence; but he did not nor could know, that this End was 
© not to be obtained by human Sacrifice: And the End. 
© which Conſcience condemns, is always ill; for the End 
© propofed by the Prince, was private Gain by public Loſs. 
Conſcience, then, all Men are reſtrained from inten- 
Ill, and directed in their Choice of the End though 


Aut is not intended to ſecure us from Error; it is not there- 
& fore; either uſeleſs as a Law to ourſelves, nor yet ſufficient 
4 to regulate our Conduct with reſpect to others; it may 
% (rt ing with Remorſe, but it cannot chear us with Hope, 
'C It is; Revelation alone, that Virtue and Happineſs are 
* connected ; by Revelation, & we are led into all Truth.“ 
Conizce is directed to effect its Purpoſe, and Repentance 
MNaeed by the Hope of Pardon.” 
N XII. Saturday, September 22. —— Contains a 
iciſm on the Paſtorals of Virgil. 

Cy XCIII. Tueſday, September 25. —— Points out ſome 

dene Paſſages in the Tempeſt of 284 755 


v. O RL D. 
No. XXXV. Thurſday, dug 30. 


S a Letter from Nic. Limbertongue, making an Offer of 


his Correſpondence, and giving an Hiſtory of his on 
Life, together with the Misfortunes attending him, meerly 


Por the Means: It infallibly directs us to avoid Guilt, 


from want of Ability to conceal any Thing he might hap- 
pen to know. — At twelve Years old he diſcovered the 
Frailty of a Maiden Aunt, and brought the Curate of thg 
Pariſh into Diſgrace, by which Means he obtained the Fa- 


vour 
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vour of a young Lady who boarded in the F amily, till he 
let it be known, that he found her in an improper Fami- 
liarity with the Harlequin of a Strolling Company. — At 
School he acquired the Name of a Tell-tale; and was hated 
and ill uſed by every Body, and on his return home, find» 
ing out an Intimacy between his Mother-in-Law and an 
Exciſeman, ſhe found means to turn the Miſchief of the 
Diſcovery upon himſelf, and got him driven out of Doors 
by his Father. — On this he reſolved to come up to 
London, with little more than a Guinea in his Pocket, which 
being unable to conceal from a Fellow- Traveller, he fairly 
robs him of it. — The reſt of his Adventures cannot be 
abridged, and therefore we ſhall give it in the Wente 10 
the Writer. 

To particulariſe my Dittreſtes on oy firſ Arrival in 
< Town, would be to write a Volume inſtead of a I/or ld. 
© In a ſhort Time my inquiſitive Talents were taken Notice 
© of, and I commenced Buſineſs in the Poſt of Retainer to 
a Bailiff 's Follower : But forgetting that Secrecy was ne- 
© ceſſary to my Commiſſion, I communicated my Errand 
wherever I was ſent upon the Look-out, and gave many 
a fine: Gentleman Time to eſcape. - This Employment, 
though of ſhort Duration, got me a natural Intereſt among 
the Lawyers; and by the Merit of Seholarſhip, as well as 
writing a tolerable Hand, I ſucceeded in time to the ſmart 
Poſt of Clerk to a Solicitor. But here too it was my 
Misfortune to be a little too unguarded in my Diſcoveries: 
For happening ſometimes to be ſent abroad with Bills of 
Coſt for Buſineſs never done, and Fees never paid, I found 
it impoſſible to conceal any Thing from the Clients, and 
was diſcarded as a Betrayer of niy Mafter's Secrets, In 
the courſe of a few Years I was obliged to combat Ne- 
ceſſity in the various Characters of a Poet, a Ballad-finger, 
a Soldier, a Tooth-drawer, a Mountebank, an Actor, and 
a travelling Tutor to a Buck, In this laſt Poſt I might 
have lived with Eaſe and Profit, if I could have concealed 
from my Pupil that he was the Plague of every Country 
he came to, and the Diſgrace of his own. By gradual 
Progreſſion, and having acquired ſome Knowledge of 
French, I roſe in Time to be aſſiſtant Secretary to an En- 
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The London Monthly Mercury, 
voy abroad. Here it was that my enquiring Mind began 
to be of Service to me; but happening in a few Months 
to make Diſcovery of -certain Tranſactions, not much to 
the Honour of my Maſter, and being detected in tranſ- 
mitting them to my Friends in England, I was diſcarded 
from my Office with Contempt and Beggary. Upon this 
Occaſion my Neceflities hurried me to an Act of Guilt, that 
my Conſcience will for ever upbraid me with: for being 
thus deſerted in a Country where Charity was unfaſhio- 
nable, and reduced to the very Point of Starving, I re- 
nounced my Religion for Bread, and became a Brother 
of the Mendicants of St. Francis. Under the Sanctity of 
this Habit, and from the Example of the Brotherhood, I 
led a Life of Profligacy and Wantonneſs. But though my 
Conſcience was ſubdued, my Tongue retained its Freedom: 
For it was my Misfortune one Day, through Ignorance of 
my Company, to betray the Secrets of à Lady's Conſeſſion 
to her own Huſband. The Story began to fpread 3 and 
it was by a ſort of Miracle that I found the means of eſ- 
caping with Life, 

At my Return to Enyland, I made A folemn "oy 
ciation of my Apoſtacy ; and by the Favour of a certain 
great Man, became of Conſequence: enough for the Ser- 
vice of a Minifterial Writer. My Performances for ſome 
Time were highly applauded : But being a little too fond 
of communicating Objections for the ſake of anſwering 
them, I was accuſed of weakening the Cauſe, and order- 
ed to look out for other Employment. Enraged at the 
Injuſtice of this Treatment, I devoted my Pen to the Ser- 
vice of Patriotiſm ; but being ſomewhat indifcreet in my 
Zeal, and occafionally hinting to the World that my Em- 
ployers were only contending for Power, JI had the Sen- 
tence of Diſmiſſion upon me for Inadvertency. 

Being thus driven from all Employment, and neither 
inclined, nor able to conquer the Bent of my Mind, 1 
began ſeriouſly to confider how I might turn this very 
Diſpoſition to. Advantage, In the midſt of ' thefe Reſlec- 
tions it occurred to me that the Ladies were naturally open- 
hearted like myſelf, and that if 1 tendered. them mywber - 
- vices, and ſupplied them with Scandal upon all their Ac- 
s quaintance, - 
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quaintance, I might find my Account in it. But as 
wicked as this Town is thought to be, and as knowing 
as I was in what was doing in it, I ſoon found that the 
real Occurrences of Life were too inſipid ſor the Attention 
of theſe fair Ones, and that I muſt, add Invention to Facts, 
.* or be looked upon as a Trifler, l accordingly laid about 
me with all my Might, and by a judicious , Mixture of 
.< Truth and Lies, ſucceeded ſo well, that in leſs than two 
f Months I carried off a Dowager of Quality, and am at 

< preſenta very reſigned Widower with a, handſome Fortune,” 

Ne. XXXVI. Thurſday, Sept. 6, Contains a Letter from 
2 Gentleman i in the Country, complaining of the Continuance 
there of the Practices of Drinking and Card Playing, and 
concluding with the following Obſervations : | 

Be ſo good, Mr. Fitz- Adam, as to «ſpouſe. the Cauſe - 
« of injured Nature, and remonſtrate loudly againſt this 
enormous Barbarity of killing the Summer. Let Cards 
« prevail in the Winter, and in Cities only: Too much of 
them do we ſee in this great Town to deſire them elſe- 
© where, ; Let Drinking be confined to Election Dinners, 
and Corporation Feaſts, and not continue (as it too much 
does) imperceptibly to make Havock of our private Fa- 
© milies, . Aſſure the Ladies, the young ones I mean, that 
© however their Mothers may inſtruct them by Example, 
© or. whatever they .themſelves may think, Anxiety and 
« . Diſappgintment, Hope, and Fear, are no Improvers of 
© their Beauty: That Venus never kept her Court at a 
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Rout 3 and that the Arrows of Cupid are not winggd 
wich Cards. Let them take but one Walk, and the Milk- 
maid that gives them 2 Sillabub at the end of it, will 
5. convince them, that Air and Exerciſe are the true Preſer- 
vatives of Health and Beauty, and will add more lively 
Bloom, and freſher Roſes to their Cheeks, than all the 
Ronge of French Art, or all the Fluſh of Engliſh Avarice. 
Inform the Men, if they know it not already, that though 
they may eſteem themſelves ſober when they are not 
dead. Drunk, and poſſibly may never be in a State of In- 
toxication, yet drinking. ta any Degree of Exceſs, will cer- 
© tajaly hurt, if not totally ruin their Conſtitutions, and 
8 de ſure, though, perhaps, flow Occafion of Rheu- 
B b 2 * matiſms 
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388 The London Monthly 9 
« matiſms, Gouts, Dropſies and Death itſelf, y In- 
© ſtances of this will occur in the Sphere of Brom * 2 
© Acquaintance ; and if ſome of the Deceaſed have lived 
« fifty or ſixty Years, it is hardly to be doubted, that had 
<© this barbarous Cuſtom never prevailed, their Lives might 
© have been extended to at leaſt ſeventy or eighty, 

© But if theſe polite Perſons will continue to reſide in 
© the Summer at their Country Seats, merely becauſe it is 
© the Faſhion, it would be no unfriendly Office to ſpare 
them the Mortification of continually gazing upon un- 
© welcome Objects. In order therefore to fix their Atten- 


tion to the moſt important Concerns, I would humbly 


© propoſe (and I doubt not but the Propoſal will meet with 
© their Approbation) that immediately after Dinner the 
* Windows be cloſed, and the Light of the Sun exchanged 
for that of Wax Candles; by which means the Gen- 
«* tlemen over their Bottle in one Room, may uninterrup- 
« tedly harangue on Hounds and Horſes, while the Ladies 
© in another, may be ſhut up till Midnight with Cards 
© and Counters, And that the latter may be ſpared the 
« Diſquiet of having Recourſe on a Sunday to Fields and 
© Gardens (I mean, if their Mamma's or Huſbands ſhould 
© happen to be ſo enthuſiaſtically rigid, as to forbid Gaming 
upon that Day) let it be lawful for them to lie abed and 
* ſtudy Mr. Hoyle.” 

No. XXXVII, T bur ſday, Sept. r> n 4 Letter fi igned 
Mary Truman, giving an Account of her Manner of bein 
treated by a Lady of Quality, with whom ſhe had for ae 
Time lived as a Companion, from the Time ſhe became 


Dependent on her, by the Loſs of a ſmall Annuity ſhe had 


formerly poſſeſſed. 
Whenever Lady Mary ſpoke to me, ſhe had hitherto 


© called me Mrs. Truman; but the very next Morning 


© at Breakfaſt ſhe left out Mrs. and upon no greater Pro- 


© vocation than breaking a Tea Cup, ſhe made me thorough- 
* ly ſenſible of her Superiority and my Dependance. 


« Lord, Truman, you are ſo aukward! Pray be more 


« careful for the future, or we ſhall not live long toge- 


„ther. Do yoy think I can afford to have my China 


* broke at his rate, and maintain you into the N P 
From 
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© From this Moment I was obliged to drop the Name 
and Character of Friend, which I had hitherto maintain- 
ed with a little Dignity, and to take up that which the 
French call Complaiſante, and the Engliſh, * bumble Compa- 
nion. But it did not ſtop here; for in a Week I was 
reduced to be as miſerable a Toad-eater as any in Great- 
Britain, which in the ſtricteſt Senſe of the Word, is 
a Servant ; except that a Toad-eater has the Honour of 
Dining with my Lady, and the Misfortune of receiving 
no Wages, 
The Beginning of my Servitude was being employed 
in ſmall Buſineſs in her Ladyſhip's own Preſence, Tru- 
man, fetch this; Truman, carry that; Truman, ring the 
Bell; Truman, fill up the Pot; Truman, pour out the 
Coffee; Truman, ſtir the Fire; Truman, call a Servant; 
Truman, get me a Glaſs of Water, and put me in mind 
to take my Drops. 
© The ſecond Part of my Service was harder, I was a 
good Houſewife ; I underſtood Preſerving, Pickling and 
Paſtry, perfectly well; I was no bad Milliner, and I 
was very well ſkilled in the Management of a Dairy. 
All theſe little Talents I had frequently produced, ſome» 
times for my own Amuſement, and ſometimes to make 
my Court to my Lady. But now what had been my 
Diverſion became my Employment : My Lady could 
touch no Sweetmeat, Pickle, Tart or Cheeſecake, but 
what was the Work of my Hands; I made up all her 
Linen; I mended and ſometimes waſhed her Lace; the 
Butter ſhe eats every Morning is all of my churning, 
and I make every ſlip- coat Cheeſe that is brought to her 
Table : And if any of theſe my various Works miſcarry, 
I am ſcolded or pouted at, as much as if I was hired and 
paid for every Branch of the different Employments to 
which I am put. 
© This Degradation of mine has not eſcaped the Eyes 
of the quick-ſighted Servants. The Change of my Si- 
tuation has produced a total one in their Behaviour, 
There is hardly a Chambermaid that will bring me up 
a Bottle of Water into my Room, or a Footman that will 
fetch me a Glaſs of ſmall Beer at Dinner, 
| Bb 3 cI 
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de London Monthly Mercury, 


I muſt now give you an Account of certain Regula- 


tions which I am enjoined to obſerve at Table. I am 


abſolutely. forbid to touch any Diſh that is eatable cold 
as well as hot, or that may be haſhed for Supper. By 
this J am prevented from eating of moſt Dithes that 
come. before us, I muſt never taſte boiled or roaſt Beef; 
and Ham and Veniſon Paſty are equally contraband, 


Fowls, Chickens, and all ſorts of Game come under the 


Article of prohibited Goods ; and though I fee Brawn and 


Sturgeon ſerved up every Day during the whole Winter, 


I am no more the better for them than Tantalus was 
for his Apples; and really ſometimes I cat as little as 
thoſe who dine with Duke Humpbry, or as Sancho did 


when he was made Governor of Barataria. To this I 


may add, that I have not taſted a Glaſs of Wine in our 


© Houſe for ſome Years, and that Punch, Biſhop, cool 
Tankard and Negus are equally denied me, and I muſt 
never touch any Fruit unleſs when I am to preſerve it. 


© 'The Rewards I receive for the Service I do, and the 
Reſtraint which I ſabmit to, conſiſt in having the Enjoy- 
ment of the meer Neceſſaries of Life, provided you ex- 
clude Money aut of the Number. I am clothed out 
of Lady Mary's Wardrobe, and I have offended Mrs. 
Pinup, her Ladyſhip's Woman, paſt all Forgiveneſs, be- 
cauſe my Lady chuſes that I ſhould not go naked about 
the Houſe, 


Not being much uſed to a Coach, I am generally 


ſick with ſitting backwards in one. This my Lady knows 
perfectly well; but ſince I entered into my State of De- 
pendence, I am conſtantly obliged to let her fit forwards 
alone in the daily Airings that we take on the havens 
Common. 

© You have already a). Sir, that I do the Work of 
moſt of the Servants in the Houſe : but I muſt now deſcend 
a little lower, and acquaint you with ſome more abject 
Employments, which I am forced to ſubmit to. 

I have already hinted to you that my Lady has no 
real Friendſhip either for Man or Woman. Her Affections 
are ſettled upon the Brute Creation, for whom ſhe expreſ- 


© ſes incredible Tenderneſs. * ou would take her Mon- 
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© key to be ber eldeſt Son by the care ſhe ſhews for him; 
and ſhe could uot be more Indulgent to her favourite 
Daughter, than ſhe is to her Lap-Dog'; ſhe has a real 
Friendſhip to her Parrot; and the other Day ſhe expreſ- 
ſed much more Joy at the ſafe Delivery of a beloved Cat, 
than ſhe had done, ſome Months before, at the Birth of 
her Grandſon. 

It is my Provinee to tend, wait upon, and ſerve this 
favourite Part of the Family, I am made anſwerable for 
all their Faults, and if any of them are ſick, it is I that am 
to blame. It was through my Negligence that Pug broke 
my Lady's fineſt Set of China, and my forgetting to give 
Veny her Dinner, was the Occaſion of the dear Creature's 
© Nneſs. PolPs Silence is often attributed to my ill Uſage ; 
and the Murder of two or three Kittens has been moſt un- 
6 jultly laid to my Charge. 

* I now come to ſome Grievances of another kind, which 
© I am almoſt aſhamed to own, but which 10 neceſſary 
+ to be told, 

* My Lady has, for the Humour in her Eyes (by the by 
I make all her Eye Water) three Iflues; one in each Arm 
and one in her Back. Now it happened that her own 
Woman being one Day confined to her Bed, I was de- 
fired to perform the Operation of dreſſing them in her ſtead, 
and unfortunately Þ acquitted myſelf of the Taſk ſo much 
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ed out of that Office, which is given to me, and I am 
afraid it is a Place for Life. 

© There was another thing happened to me laſt Year, 
« which deſerves to be inſerted in this Letter, and which, 
© though it make me cry, will, I am afraid, make other 
People laugh. 

Lady Mary, out of the few Teeth ſhe has left, had 
one, that had the Impudence to ake and keep her Lady- 
ſhip awake for two Nights together; upon this, Mr. 
Mercy the Surgeon was ſent for, who upon viewing the 
affected Part, declared immediately for Extraction. This 
put my Lady into a terrible Agony; ſhe declared, ſhe 
never had a Tooth drawn in her Life, and that ſhe never 
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to my Lady's Satisfaction, that Mrs. Pinup has been turn- 


could be brought to undergo it, unleſs ſhe ſaw the ſame 
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Operation performed upon ſomebagy elſe in her Preſence. 
Upon this all the Servants were ſummoned, and ſhe en- 
deavoured to perſuade them one after another to have' a 
Tooth drawn for her Service ; but they all refuſed, and 
choſe rather to loſe their Places than their Teeth, Lady 
Mary then addreſſed herſelf to me, and conjured me by 
the long Friendſhip that had ſubſiſted between us, and 
by all the Obligations I had already to her, and thoſe 


ſhe was determined to confer upon me, to grant her 


this Requeſt. I bluſh to tell you that I yielded, and par- 
ted with a fine white ſound Tooth : But what will you 
ſay when I alſo tell you, that after I had loſt mine, Mr. 


Mercy was at laſt ſent away without drawing her Lady- 


ſhip's ? 


Lady Mary takes great Quantities of Phyſic, and part 


of my Buſineſs is to prepare and make up the Doſes ; 


but what is ſtill worſe, her Ladyſhip will ſwallow no- 


thing till I have taſted it in her Preſence. I alſo made- 
and adminiſter all the Water Gruel that ſhe drinks with 
her Phyſic, and am forced to attend with her Camomile 
Tea, when ſhe takes a Vomit. This laſt is hard Duty, 
as it not only makes me conſtantly ſick, but as often ſtains 
my only Gown and Apron, 

I have now, Sir, done with all my bodily Hardſhips, 
and ſhall proceed to a Grievance, which lies heavier on 
me than all I have already mentioned; I mean that per- 
petual Sacrifice of Truth, which I am forced to make for 


her Ladyſhip's Service, 


Lady Mary is about fixty-five, and labours under a 


Vice, which ſometimes Perſons of the ſame Sex and Age 


are ſubject to; I mean that of telling lang and impro- - 


bable Stories. She has a fine Invention, which often car - 
ries her beyond the Bounds even of Poſſibility. She 
deals largely in the marvellous, and whenever ſhe per- 
ceives that. ſhe has made the Company ſtare a little too 
much, ſhe conſtantly appeals to me for the Truth of a 
Fact which I never heard of before; but of which I am 
declared to have been an Eye-witneſs, 
© Another Grievance is, that my Lady being much 
elt Perſon in the Neighbourhood, is thoroughly 
con- 
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convinced that nobody of an inferior Fortune can ever 
be in the right in any Diſpute which may happen be- 
tween them; and as her Ladyſhip's Arguments are gene- 
rally very weak, ſo her Paſſions are very ftrong ; and 
what ſhe wants in Reaſon, ſhe makes up in Anger, which 


ſometimes riſes to Abuſe; and in all theſe Diſputes, ſhe 


never fails to apply to me as an equitable Judge, for my 
Deciſion of the Conteſt ; which Appeal being accompa- 
nied with one of Colonel Hernands's Looks, Sentence is 
immediately pronounced in her Favour; for what can 
Reaſon and Argument do againſt Fear and Poverty ? Theſe 
unjuſt Judgments have made all the Neighbours my Ene- 
mies, who imagine alſo that by this Behaviour of mine 
I muſt be highly in my Lady's good Graces : ſo that they 
hate what they ought to compaſſionate, and envy what . 
they ſhould rather pity. It is the ſame Caſe in every 
Quarrel that happens between her Ladyſhip and her own 
Relations, I am made the Witneſs and Judge in every 
Cauſe, and I own very freely that my Teſtimony is ge- 
nerally falſe, and my Judgment partial ; ſo that upon 
the whole, my Neighbours hate me, the Family deteſt 
me, and my Lady herſelf does not love and cannot 


eſteem me, 
No. XXXIII. Is upon the preſent Taſte in Furniture, 


being a Complaint of a mercantile Man married to a Lady 
of Quality, who has transfurmed the whole Appearance of 
his Houſe ; his Deſcription of its preſent Situation is very 
humourous, and is as follows. 


In about four Months my Houſe was entirely new- 
furniſhed ; but ſo diſguiſed and altered, that I hardly knew * 
it again. There is not a Bed, a Table, a Chair, or even 
a Grate that is not twiſted into ſo many ridiculous and 
groteſque Figures, and ſo decorated with the Heads, 
Beaks, Wings, and Claws of Birds and Beaſts, that Mi b- 


ton's 
Gorgons, and Hydra's, and Chimgra's dire, | 


are not to be compared with them, Every Room is com- 


pletely covered with a J/ilton Carpet; I ſuppoſe to > 
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< the Floors, which are all new-laid, and in the moſt ex- 


0 penſive Manner. In each of theſe Rooms is a Pair or two 
© of Stands, ſupported by different Figures of Men or Beaſts, 


on which are placed Branches of Chelſea China, repre- 


« ſenting Lions, Bears and other Animals, holding in their 
Mouths or Paws Sprigs of Bay, Orange or Myrtle; 
c among the Leaves of which are fixed Sockets for the Re- 
ception of Wax-candles, which by diſperſing the Light 
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< are afraid of Fire, But this I ſubmit to you; having ob- 


© ſerved of late ſeveral wild Beaſts exhibited on the Stage, 


« without their ſhewing the leaſt Surprize at the Lamps, or 
© even at the loud Shouts of Applaoſe which have been be- 
c ſtowed upon them from the Galleries. The upper Apart- 
© ments of my Houſe, which were before handſomely 
© wainſcotted, are now hung with the richeſt Chineſe and 
© India Paper, where all the Powers of Fancy are exhauſted 
< in a thouſand fantaſtic Figures of Birds, Beaſts and Fiſhes, 
© which never had Exiſtence. And what adds to the Curi- 
© olity is, that the Fiſhes are ſeen flying in the Air, or 

© perching upon the Trees, which puts me in Mind of a 
© Paſſage I learnt at School (for I have not abſolutely forgot 


s my Latin) 
Delphinum appingit Sylnis, ——— 


© the Oddneſs of which, I ſuppoſe, was the Reaſon of my 
© remembring it. 

* The beſt, or, as my Wife calls it, the State-Bedchamber, 
„is furniſhed in a Manner that has half undone me. The 
© Hangings are white Satten, with French Flowers and arti- 
© ficial Moſs ſtuck upon it with Gum, and interfperſed with 
© ten thouſand Spangles, Beads and Shells. The Bed ſtands 
© in an Alcove, at the Top of which are painted Cupids 
* ftrewing Flowers and ſprinkling Perfumes, This is divided 
+ from the Room by two twiſted Pillars, adorned with 


c « Wreaths | 


among the Foliage, I own, make a very agreeable Ap- 
pearance. But I can ſee no Uſe for the Lions and Bears: 
To ſay the Truth, I cannot help thinking it a little un- 
o natural; for it is well known that all Kinds of Savages ' 
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In this Apartment there is a Cabinet of moſt curious 
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Workmanſhip, highly finiſhed with Stones, Gems and, 
Shells, diſpoſed" in ſuch a Manner as to repreſent ſeveral. 
Sorts of Flowers. The Top of this Cabinet is adorned, 


with a prodigious Pyramid of China of all Colours, Shapes, 
and Sizes. At every Corner of the Room are great Jarg 


filled with dead Leaves of Roſes and Jeſſamine. The 


Chimney- piece alſo (and indeed every one in the Houſe) 
is covered with immenſe Quantities of China of various 


Figures; among which are Talapoins and Bonzes, and all 


the religious Orders of the Eaſt,” 


The next Room that preſerits itſelf is my Wife's Dreſ. 
fing-Room ; but I will not Attempt to deſcribe. it to you 
minutely, it is fo full of Trinkets. The Walls are cover, 
ed round with Looking-glaſs, interſperſed with Pictures 
made of Moſs, Butterflies and Sea Weeds, Under a very 
magnificent Chineſe Canopy ſtands the Toilette, furniſhed 
with a Set of Boxes of gilt Plate, for Combs, Bruſhes, 
Paints, Paſtes, Patches, Pomatums, Powders white, grey 
and blue, Bottles of Hungary, Lavender and Orange- 


flower Water, and in ſhort, all the Apparatus for Diſgui- 


ſing Beauty. Here ſhe conſtantly pays her Devotions 
two Hours every Morning; but what kind of Divinity 
ſhe adores, may be faſer for you to gueſs than for me to 
tell. By this time I imagine you wilt conceiye my 
Houſe to be much fuller of Furniture than my Head, 
Alas ! Sir, I am but a Huſband, and my Wife is a Wo- 
man of Quality, But I could fubmit with ſome degree 
of Patience to all this Folly and Expence, if my Children 
(and I have two fine Boys and a Girl) were not either 
kept cloſe Priſoners in the Nurfery, or driven into the 
Kitchen among the Servants, to prevent their playing 
avout the Rooms, and making Havock of the Crockery, 

© I have a thouſand other Curiofities in my Houſe, of 
which I neither know the Uſes nor the Names, But I 
cannot help mentioning the Gravel-walks, Rivers, Groves, 
and Temples, which on a grand Day make their Ap- 
pearance at the Deſſert, For Jou are not to ſuppoſe bar 
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395 The London Monthly Mercury, * 
© all this Profuſion of Ornament is only to gratify her own . 
© Curioſity : It is meant as a Preparative to the greateſt Hap- 
© pineſs of Life, that of ſeeing Company. And I aſſure 
© you ſhe gives above twenty Entertainments in a Year to 
© People for whom ſhe has no Manner of Regard, for no 


© other Reaſon in the World than to ſhew them her Houſe, 


© Tn ſhort, Sir, it is become ſo great a Sight, that I am no 
c longer Maſter of it; being continually driven from Room 
© to Room, to give Opportunity for Strangers to admire it. 
But as we have lately miſled a favourite Chineſe Tumbler, 
© and ſome other valuable Moveables, we have entertained 


= Thoughts of confining the Shew to one Day in the Week, 


© and of admitting no Perſons whatſoever without Tickets; 
© unleſs they happen to be acquainted with the Names, at 
4 leaſt, of any of my Wife's Relations.” 


MONITOR. 
Fuly 25. — This Paper is a Satire on the growing Prac- 
tice of Painting amongſt the Ladies, and concludes with the 


following Obſervations. 


In the Nation where, ſo far as Hiſtory informs us, this 
© Kind of Painting had its Origin, the Practice has not been 
© altogether confined to the fair Sex. We have an Account 
© upon their Records of two Generals, who uſed to paint 
© the Faces of whole Troops to make them terrible; and 
© though the one of theſe did it by half choaking them with 
* their Neckcloths, and the other by the honeſt Uſe of Nod- 
dle, both muſt have been allowed Proficients in the Art, 
© ſince the World judges by Effects, without enquiring into 
© their Cauſes, The famous P-/te/l, a Genius of the 
4 preateſt Rank among them, has alſo added his Sanction 
© to the Cuſtom, When he had played himſelf the common 


© Author's Trick, of purſuing the Applauſe he received, 


© till he had written himſelf out of Reputation, he retired 
for a Twelve-month. At the End of that Time he ap- 
< peared among the World again: Not the lank hoary Crea- 
© ture he had left it, but with his Cheeks well painted, and 
© his grey Beard blacked with a leaden Comb, He inſiſted 
© he lad been dead, and was now riſen again without Im- 
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< perfeRion either in Mind or Body; and his Name ſtands 
c to all his ſucceeding Writings Poftellus reſtituun. 

© Mira left her Protector grey, pale, and toothleſs. She 
© had not a Right to complain of his decreaſing Paffion : 
© But ſhe is returned as bright as Hebe.. Lordamie has fur- 
c niſhed her Mouth, and Vintle her Cheeks ; the Wonderful 
© Hair Tinfure has better anſwered the Purpoſe of the 
© Leaden Comb; and the Man who ſhunned her dead, now 
e ſtruts in publick by the reſtored Beauty. 

Fair Readers, let the Monitor be heard. When you 
© are in Mira's Condition, uſe Mira's Arts; but have no- 
© thing to do with them ſooner. Po/ell reſtored to Life, was 
© a tolerable Perſon ; but that 1 t- who had not yet died, 

© poſſeſſed all the Spirit.“ 

Fuly 27. Is another Addreſs to the — in regard to 
his Miſrepreſentation of the Story of Mordecai. 1. 

Fuly 31. This Eſſay contains a Compariſon drawn between 
human Life and a Journey in a Stage-eoach; the following 
' Obſervations conveyed. in it are well worth Notice. 

The World has been called a Theatre; and Life the 
Buſineſs of a Player. He who has ſo elegantly and re- 
peatedly made this Alluſion, Shakeſpeare, had Opportunities 
of ſeeing continually the Object of it before him: If I 
may have Permiſſion to reſemble the human Exiſtence to 
a Thing yet lower, I ſhall call it the Paſſage in a Stage. 
Life has been nam'd a Journey often; but "there are no 
Circumſtances of Travelling, under which it may ſo per- 
fectly be ſhadowed, as thoſe we meet with in this Kind 
of Travelling. In the Beginning we are uneaſy, and' we 
are fatigu'd at the End, On the middle Part, the Sun at 
this Seaſon ſhines too intenſely : And in every Period'a 
Maſs of Things paſs by us, all which attra& our Eyes, 
but none of them employ our reaſoning Faculties, We 
ſee them in a m_y and they drive out the Thought of one 
another. 

Thus alſo it is in the general Courſe of the World: 
Men become fond of Things before they. know what they 
© are; and regret the Loſs of them, when they have not 
* yet known their Value or their Faults. If we ſhould loſe 
© ſome flighty Tranſports by Confideration, the Advantages 
| that 
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© that would accrue from the ſame Source, would compen- 


_ © fate many Times that Loſs: and as we ſhould not lament 
that which was loſt, becauſe we diſcovered it not to be 
worth Regard while it was poſſeſſed; we ſhould find much 


7 


more Pleaſure in the; Enjoyment of what we eſteemed and 


* had, . becauſe we ſhould know the Reaſon of that Eſtima- 


© tion, 


A Man, Who in a the Purſuit of that which is — 


4 his Attention, whether it be in Life, or in the Stage, ſuf- 


* 
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' © fers himſelf to be carried away by every inconſiderable In- 
© tereſt, is like that Traveller of old, who, when mounted 
upon a Creature he could not manage, and riding full 
Speed out of his Road, when one called to aſk him-whi- 
ther he was'going, anſwered, pointing to his Horſe, 'where- 
ever he pleaſes. And whoever, while in the Stage - coach 
of Life, fixes his Attention upon the tranſitory Attachments 
which happen in the Journey, and neglects the Con- 
ſideration of that ſucceeding State which is at the End 
of it; is unworthy of the Advantage which it offers him, 
and much unlikely to receive it. Our Friendſhips in the 
World, are no more than the Acquaintances of this com- 


the Objects of them away, as regularly as their Affairs 
the others. There is a new Set indeed riſing upon us, 


in the Place of thoſe we have loſt; but they are in the 
fame Manner to be taken from us, or we from them, 


5 


© while we are as little acquainted with their real Cha- 


© racter.” 8 5 6 
Auguſt 2. Contains ſome Account of, and Obſervations 


* the black F ly, and concludes with the following Remark, 


which if true, is well worth recording. 
© We made the Experiment of burning 1 in the 


+ Garden of our Inn, and half a Dozen Matches deſtroyed 


almoſt a Million of the Creatures: Will it not be worth 
trying, whenever ſuch an Army of them ſhall appear 
again, whether whole Fields might not be cleared with 
great Eaſe by chis . and without Ih :6 to the 
Plants. ˖ 


Auguft 


mon Paſſage. Death, if Caprice fail of doing it, takes 
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Auguſt 6. Is a Letter to the Monitor from à young Mad 


Juſt raiſed from Poverty to an immenſe Fortune, complaining 


of the Uneaſineſs of his Situation and the Burthen of Riches. 


Auguſt 7. This Paper contains ſome [/Obſetyations 'vh - 


"Tranſlations in general, intended to evince how little we 
ought to depend on them in n our Judgment of the 
original Writers. 


Augnſt 8. Is a Letter to the Monitor from a Madman. 


de Spirit ef the Character is well kept up in it, 


and his Manner of proving che reſt of Mankind as mad as 
himſelf, is worth repeating, 


The Stateſman, he who gives up his own 8 to eſta- 


bliſh that of Turope, who ſacrifices all that's valuable to 


himſelf, to oblige a Parcel of People whom he never ſaw, 
and is abuſed into the Bargain; is not this Man as mad 
as I am? The Infidel that makes his Boaſt he knows of no 
ſuch Things as Right and Wrong; that he believes not a 
Syllable about God, and does not care a Farthing for the 
Devil; the Prodigal who eats himſelf ſick at thirty, that 
he may ſtarve at fifty-five, if he has ill Luck enough to 


ſquare the Circle z or the Poet, who fancies himſelf the 
Admiration of the World, becauſe he ſays with a great 
deal of Pains in Verſe, what other People ſpeak with no 
Trouble at all in Proſe ;/Are all theſe Pbaple in their 
Senſes? Or, to cloſe the Liſt with an Argument ad homi- 
nem, which of theſe two is maddeſt, you, who ſet up to 
adviſe the World; or that whole World who will never 
while they live mind one Word you ſay to them? 
Come, come, we are all mad, Tome more, ſome leſs ; 
ſome one Way, and ſome another. Vanity and Folly are 
the Sources of all Happineſs, and we can have no Right 
to reproach one another. All that we acknowledge Plea- 
ſure, ariſes from the Effect of certain Nothings which we 
doat upon: One Man's Nothing is more reputable, and 
rother's out of Faſhion ; that is all the Difference.” 
Auguft 9. Is on the Frequency of Perjury in criminal 
Caſes, and the fatal Effects of it in ſome very late and well 
known Inſtances, 

Angoft 
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Auguſt 10. Is a Copy of a Letter from a Lady to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, requeſting his Opinion, Whether it 
is Adultery for a Man to marry a ſecond Wife during the Life 
of a firſt, when that Firſt is the Cauſe of making his whole 
Life miſerable, has'committed Adultery, nay has been con- 
victed of it in a public Court of Juſtice, and wants only the 
Form of a Divorce; and propoſing ſome Regulation to be 
made in our Laws in regard to ſuch a Caſe, 

Auguſt 11. A Letter from an Author complaining of the 
ſmall Patronage given by the Great to a Man of Genius. 

: Auguſt 14. An Account of the Diſcovery of ſome nebulous 
Stars in the Southern Ang 


ö N (to be continued in our next ) 
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UCH was the Project which at this Time ſprung - 
up: Nothing could be fairer and more pleaſing in 
Theory. — But was it poſſible that the Execution bi 
could anſwer it, or compleat it's Juſtification? — ll 
Was it not apparent that inſurmountable Difficulties muſt | bp 
every where preſent themſelves ? — Way there a Poſſibility ll. 
of inceſſantly varying the Objects of public Attention, whilſt 1 
14 8 


e * 24 
— — * 
n 


there was wanting even Power to employ the Views of a 
common Underſtanding ? — What Reſource to fly to, to 


clear ſo great a Difficulty ? — Is it when every thing is ex- i:4 176 
hauſted, that we ſhould flatter ourſelves with finding new Ma- wh 
terials proper to awaken a drooping Curioſity ? — Wherefore 9 
impoſe upon ourſelves a Neceſſity of attaching Minds by 1 


brilliant Novelties, when we cannot intereſt them by pre- 
ſenting them with ſimple and natural Objects ? — It was 
perceivable that Ideas had loſt their whole Value by being be- 
come too common, and that this Air of Simplicity had made 
them loſe a very conſiderable Share of that Reputation they 
had formerly. — The Light they caſt no longer made any 
Impreſſion, becauſe Men's Eyes were uſed to it, 
The Source, then, of the Evil was well known, and 
| *twas in order to apply a ſuitable Remedy to it, that it was 
Cc | prudently 
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prudently concluded it was, neceſſary to reſtore to the Ideas 
their former Vivacity, in order to give them the ſame Effect 


upon the Mind. — But nothing could appear more difficult 
than to reſtore to Novelty worn-out Ideas, and make them 
ſeem new to ſuch Eyes as they already had exhauſted all their 
Powers upon. — The . was the Method thought 
_ IS 

Theſe Ideas ed common on Account of their ſimple 
Cloathing ; there needs only, therefore, cried ſome, to pre- 
ſent them under a more ornamented Exterior, and give them 
2 profound and reflective Air. — Hitherto Ideas have been 
ſet forth with Simplicity; now they ſhall take a myſterious 
Outſide, and it ſhall appear neceſſary to engage in deep Re- 
flections to penetrate through its Obſcurity. — Every ſeparate 
Idea ſhall become a Riddle, whoſe Meaning muſt be gueſſed 
at, Whilſt the obſcure Veil which covers it ſhall tempt the 
Curioſity of the Mind, ſo much the more ſharpened to pierce 
through this enigmatical Appearance, as it has been accu- 
ſtomed to meet with only ſuch Objects as were eaſy to un- 
derſtand : — Mankind ſhall look on ſuch Productions as are 
really very indifferent, as, Maſter-pieces of Meditation, and 
it ſhall thereby come to paſs that Ideas wherewith they have 
been familiarized, transformed under this Kind of Diſguiſe, 


ſhall ſeem a ſecond Time newly produced, and, acquiring 


once more under this new Form all the Pleaſures of No- 
velty, ſhall be able to appear again without any Fear r of being 
known. 

The Ambition of univerſal Renovation, which animated 
theſe new Reformers, ſtopt not here. — The having given 
the Appearance of the Profound to extremely ſimple Ideas 
was not all; they went ſtill further, and were deſirous of 
beſtowing a Simplicity on the moſt abſtracted ones, — Here- 


tofore they had been only ſhewn by Degrees, in order to 


bring them within the Reach of every Mind, and not to 
wound them by too brilliant an external Appearance. 
But now this Kind of Conduct was looked upon as puerile 


and ridiculous, Mankind was defirous of ſeeing at one 


Glance the whole of an Idea, would not have it robbed of 
any Part of its Intricacy, and through a ſuperior Opinion of 
their own Pewetrs looked en themſelves as placed in the Rank 


of 
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of the firſt Genius's, when they had attained to an Under- 
ſtanding of them. Far therefore from going by the 


round-about Ways to Truths a little diſtant, as had for- 


merly been the Practice, they led to it by the ſhorteſt Path, 


and as it were at a ſingle Leap; from whence aroſe ſome 
extraordinary Effects, procuring the Art of blinding the 
Mind, by ſhewing all at once thoſe Truths which they had 
formerly been uſed to ſee only by Degrees. Their Light 


being more ſudden, it conſequently ſtruck the Eye more 


forcibly, and may be compared to a Diamond, whoſe Luſtre 
would be weak, if it's Water was not heightened by Art in 
the cutting it. 

As ſoon as ever the Diſcovery was made of the Deſign 
which was formed for the reanimating of Taſte anew, it was 
_ eaſy to find out the proper Methods of putting it in Execu- 
tion. One of the principal was to ſet in Oppoſition 
thoſe Ideas, whoſe ſimple Exteriors had weakened their Merit, 
againſt ſuch as were contradictory to them, and ſeemed to 
knock them on the Head. — They were employed againſt 
each other, as in a Kind of Combat; — Embelliſh'd by 
this Contraſt, they but received ſreſh Luſtre from the Op- 
poſition, Thoſe Truths, which had been hitherto 


held in ſmall Eſteem, on Account of their great Simplicity, 


becoming now in Danger, acquired an Intereſt, — Mankind 
appeared ſurprized that Truths, which till that Time had 
paſſed as inconteſtable, and out of the Reach of an Attack, 
ſhould now meet with Difficulties, and be expoſed to Con- 
teſt and Contradiction. — This rendered them of greater 
Eſtimation in their Eyes, and increaſed their Conſideration 
for them; created a With to ſee them overcome this Dan- 
ger, and rife more brilliant from the Clouds which over- 
whelmed them. It was a Kind of Combat, wherein 
Truth and Falſhood fairly entering the Lifts together, the 
former comes out victorious. The more her Triumph 
ſeems to be retarded by vain Difficulties, the more it is in- 
creaſed by them when once overcome, It ſeems like 
bringing Truth out from the very Breaſt of Error, and forcing 
the latter to render her a public Homage, and acknowledges 
it's Defet, ——— *Tis drawing from it a tacit Confeſſion of 
it's Inferiority; for 'tis the ſame with theſe vain Obſtacles 
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as with thoſe Which a weak Rival oppoſes, to a Man ſuperior 
to: himſelf; the Oppoſition far from. obſcuring; his Merit, 
but ſets it off the more, and fixes for ever on immoveable 
Foundations. his Reputation and his Glory, . And! to 

this Care of - raiſing the Value of Ideas, before but little 
prized, by ſetting, them in Contraſt, with. others which ſerve 
them as a Shade, it is, we. ſtand- indebted for Antitheſu. 

Such were the Means made uſe of to give an Air of No- 
velty to Objects already uſed: Truth was ſhewed only 
thro! a Veil to Perſons, who would: have thought her too 
common, had they. not thus been deprived of her, — The 
Impediment through which ſhe was beheld, piqued their. Cu- 
rioſity, and rendered her. intereſting. and new. They 
were inflamed: with knowing what ſeemed; to be concealed- 
from them by this Diſguiſe, and charmed with finding out 

, Truth under ſuch a Transformation, they become ſelf- 
2pplauded. on the Diſcovery, and perſuading; themſelves that 
the penetrating into hidden, Truths had coſt them great Pains, 
the Truths themſelves appeared to them at once more glorious. 
and more valuable. And whilſt the whole Merit ought 
really to be attributed only to the Carefulneſs of that Art, 
which had thus transformed them, they thought themſelves 
united to the Honour of thoſe: to whom the Invention ſolely 
belonged, — Theſe Arts are af the, ſame. Effet with 
that of wrapping up in many Coverings a Thing whoſe 
Merit would be wholly loſt. without ſome Care to ſet it off, 
by giving it the Advantages, of Scarcity. 

The Succeſs wherewith the- Principles of Reformation, 
which inſpired theſe, Men, had been attended, was too great 
for them to terminate their Progreſs here. They 
formed a Deſign of carefully avoiding all that had the Ap- 
pearance of Antiquity. In thoſe . Gothick Times the 

bh moſt ingenious Ideas were ſimpliſied, now the moſt ſimple. 

I Thoughts are given in a ſpirited Manner. — How diſtant 

ſoever was the Spring from whence they. came, it was for- 
merly looked on as a Duty to bring them as near to it as 
poſſible ; whereas at preſent it ſeems to be made a Law, to 
carry the moſt common Productions to an extraordinary 
Diſtance, 
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It is to this Reſolution, which was taken to raiſe the Value 
of the moſt accuſtomed Idea, that the Autitheſr owes its 
Origin. = A Figure wherein the Worth of certain Objects 
was raifed, and dbey were made to advance forwards as it 
were, by oppoſing them againſt others which ſeemed to ob- 
ſcure their Merit by their Manner of contradiQting thefti, 
and yet on the contrary only made them ſhine” the brighter, 
== Hereby that Luſtre and Reputation were reſtored tb 
common and difcredited Truths, which they had formerly 
enjoyed, and which there was no Appearance they ever 
would have recovered. 

The Sucreſd this new Invention met with did not fal t6 
alarm the Critics; they accuſed the Weakneſs of Man's 
Genius, with being more pleaſed by brilliant Appearances 
than by lefs pampous Realities, and were perpetually re- 
peating that, ſubje& as we were, to ſuffer ourſelves to be 
led away by the Footfte.s of Ingenuity, the Exteriors of 
Wit alone delighted us; "that reduced in dur unhappy Con- 
dition to diſpenſe with the Reality which flies from us, the 
Image alone, the bare Shadow of Genius, is ſufficient for us; 
and added; that Pyrhonius and ſeveral other Philoſophers had 
been in the right, in maintaining that the Buſineſs of inftrut- 
ing or amuſing Mankind is a vaſt Field, wherein a Crowd 
of Quacks come to difpute wich one another the trivial Ad- 
vantage of diverting the Mind of Man, like a young Child, 
whoſe Weakneſs muſt be entertained with agreeable 
Amuſements. - A Kind -of Auction wherein he who 
bids higheſt to amuſe the natural Idleneſs of the Mind, will 
bs the moſt eſteemed. 44 is, continue they, in Confor- 
mity to this Opinion, that the moſt diſagreeable Opjects ars 
embelliſhed, their Value exaggerated, and Admiration la- 
viſh'd away on Ideas, which would have been ſcarcely ſuf- 
ferable, had they been left to their own natural Obſcurity. 
From hence it happens, purſue they in their petulant 
Humour, that Falſhoods adorned are more efteemed than 
modeſt Truths, and that fo far from imitating the Beauty 
of Nature, they have on the contrary only disßgured her by 
ſupercharging and ſmothering her with affected Ornaments. 

By ſuch a Train of this bilious Humonr, which the bare 
Name of Merit ever excites in theſe Critics, do they find 
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: Means to condemn even the Manner and brilliant Style 


wherewith the dryeſt Subjects are at preſent treated.uꝛ 
Authors, diſcouraged by the groſs Manner wherein abſtruſe 
Points had formerly been handled, were deſirous to extend 
their Reformation to them alſo; they believed that in order 
to prevent an Increaſe of their natural Dryneſs, it would be 


| neceſſary to throw over them an agreeable and pleafing Var- 


Then did thoſe Writers, whom the deeper Sci- 


niſh, 


ences had moſtly employed, take upon them a ſprightly and 


agreeable Character, inſtead of that rude and auſtere Air 
which they had formerly thrown upon their Works, and 


| ſeemed to ſpread over thoſe Places, where hitherto nothing 


had appeared but "Thorns, a Pleaſantneſs and flowery 


Beauty, which took off their Aſperity. 


This Alteration could not fail to ſtir up the Gall of Cri- 
tics; they treated this Style as affected and preciſe, all the 
Writings of this Age appeared to their Eyes infected there- 
with. ——— But it will be proper to define what is the Na- 
ture of Aﬀectation, in order to determine the Ju- 
ſtice of the Accuſation, ——— This AﬀeQation, which 
every body talks of, and no body defines, conſiſts, if I miſ- 
take not, in an immoderate Deſire of pleaſing, which is the 
Baſis of it, and in a ſtrong Perſuaſion of having ſucceeded 
therein ; from whence it is eaſy to explain what muſt be the 
natural Effects of this Enthuſiaſm. It follows, that whoever 
is poſſeſſed of this Deſire will ſuffer the ſweet Conviction he 
feels of his own Merit to tranſpire on every Occaſion. 
Like a Woman who is inceſſantly delighted with herſelf, and 
continually preſents a Smile of Self. ſatisfaction to her 
Charms; ſo may theſe Authors be perceived ſtriving in the 
perpetual Ardor for ſhining wherewith they labour, to en- 
liven every Idea, to exprels, as it were, with a Sort of 
Coquetry, their every Expreſſion, and to admire themſelves 
at every Inſtant in every thing they ſay, as in a Mirrour, 
which reflects back to them the agreeable and pleaſing Image 
of their Wit, They may be obſerved inceſſantly em- 
ployed in throwing an Agreeableneſs, and as one may ſay, 
an Air of Gallantry on the dryeſt Subjects, taming their 
lavage Roughneſs, and ftriving to ſmooth the Groſſneſs and 
Rudcncſs of their Features. — From whence proceeds 

| that 
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that ſweet and ſtudied Language wherewith they expreſs 
every thing. In ſhort, careful as they are to ſupply the 
Place of that Nature which they want, by a falſe Air of 
Simplicity (for it muſt be obſerved that one of the principal 


Characteriſtics of the Aﬀected is the ſtriving to imitate the 


Colour and Manner of Simplicity and Nature) it may be 
ſaid, that this Manner of Writing is not in all Appearance 
ſo very blameable, — Nay, on the contrary, it appears at 
firſt, that nothing can be more commendable than to ſee 
Ideas naturally grave and philoſophical, embelliſhed with an 
agreeable Varniſh, cleared from their Dryneſs, and aſſuming 
under the Pen'of theſe Authors, a graceful and ſmiling Out- 
fide. It ſhould ſeem, that we ought to rejoice at ſeeing 

a" ſprightly Air beſtowed upon Ideas, which heretofore, 


overgrown with Difficulties, appeared wholly incapable -of 


being made agreeable, —— However profound they might 
be, or formed for exciting the Curioſity of the Man of 
Learning, they could not avoid being tedious and diſguſtful. 
— Can we then help being delighted to perceive” this new 
and graceful Form, which renders Ideas acceſſible and pleaſing, 


ſubſtituted in the Room of that dry and diſcouraging Manner, 


wherein they had been heretofore deſeribed. 

Under this Form it is that M. Fontenelle has preſented the 
Ideas of Science; its Thorns ſeem to vaniſh before his Pen, 
and every Thing aſſumes an inexpreſſible Air of Pleaſantneſs 
and Gallantry, which adorns the whole, and makes his Way 
of Writing inimitable, 

But, ſay the Critics, you do not always ſtop here. 
You affect not to know how far Objects ought to be em- 
belliſhed, or by what Principles that Matter ſnould be regu- 
lated. — You ought, *tis true, to give to your Ideas all 
the Agreeableneſs whereof they are ſuſceptiblez but there is 
a juſt Meaſure of Ornaments which ſhould be made a ſober 
Uſe of. — To embelliſn Objects properly, they ſhould be 
always kept in that Cloathing, which ſuits their ſerious Cha- 
racter. They ſhould not be made to loſe their 
natural Gravity; nor ſhould Embelliſhment be laviſhed on 
them ſo much as to deform and render them contemptible. 
It muſt in ſhort be owned, that all theſe Ornaments 
are foreign to them, and that they were not made for them, 
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and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh through that graceful and gallant 
Turn, which is attempted to be given them, an awkward 
Air of Stiffneſs, which renders them foppiſh and ridiculous. 
Such is the Light which theſe toſty Nibblers ſtrive to caſt 
on the Style and Manner which is in Vogue at preſent; and 
indeed could it be expected, that the Fault wherewith it 
feems tainted could avoid ſtirring up their Malevolence ? 


no new Ideas, but only transformed the old. They dic 
pute with them the having made a Diſcovery of a new Gold, 
and maintain that they have only given its Colour to a baſer 
Metal, The whole Buſineſs of the latter Writers, 


. were we to believe theſe ſatyrical Detractors, is reduced 


l 
ſolely to the concealing that Form, which Ideas formerly aſ- ' 
ſumed, and ſubſtituting a new one in his Place. -— A high f 
Share of Merit, indeed, cry they, thus to transform and 
disfigure Objects, and make them love their natural Appear- d 
ance.— Tis by the Help of a Kind of Enchantment 


only, that Minds become thus prejudiced, whilſt by dif- 


guiſing Ideas under a brilliant and deceitful Maſk, the Home- 


- lineſs and Indelicacy of their Features are made to paſs with 


frage. 
Such is the unjuſt Satire which they would gain Belief to 


| againſt the Manner of Writing which flouriſhes at preſent, 


But theſe vain Endeavours of the Critics are the 
trueſt Homage, which can be paid to the Merit of the preſent 
Style. = For if a blind Prejudice did not faſcinate 
their Eyes, muſt they not perceive the Merit there is in giving 
with the ſame Materials, which have been hitherto made uſe 
of, an Air of Novelty to Ideas already worn out and repro- 
duced. —»— Is it not evident, that the more they were 
ſullied, the greater Glory there muſt be in heightening up 


| 

Impunity, and each Beholder is ſurprized out of his Suf- 1 
| | 

| 

| 

| 

( 


their Luſtre, —— That they would have been perhaps de- 


ſpiſed, if they had appeared under their antient and natural 
Form, is a Reaſon ſor its being the more commendable to ſub- 
ſtitute one more brilliant, — Formerly, when the Pro- 
ductions of the Mind had in themſelves a Luſtre and intrinſic 
Value, fit to captivate the public Admiration, there was no 
tr, great Merit in 1 the Public ſenſible thereof, — 
It 
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It was even blameable to efface the Brilliancy of their Fea- 
tures to make them aſſume low and obſcure Appearances. 
— But no that they are of an inferior Order, and that 
their middling and common Kind ſhould ſeem to make them 
looked upon with Eyes of Contempt, or at leaſt of Indif- 
ference + tis now I ſay, there is the greateſt Glory in receiv- 
ing their whole Beauty, and eſtabliſhing it with Pomp. 
In ſhort, in the firſt Times of Literature, the Subſtance of 
Ideas was valuable, but now the Art, which manufactures it 
alone, is fo. —— Ahd can that then become a mn to 
Authors, Which ought to be their Praiſe? ? 
Ceaſe we then to declaim againſt the Manner kat 
new Ideas are cloathed; embelliſh'd with the Ornaments 
wherewith they are now ſet out, they may undaunted ſtand 
the Examination of the moſt critical and jealous, Eyes. 
Thoſe Spirits, moſt upon their Guard againſt all Kinds of 
Sorcery, ſhall become the firſt Victims of the Seduction. 
———They will perceive their Suffrages go from them, as it 
were, againſt their Wills, —— By a Continuance of the 
ſame Illuſion, ſhall this Style diſcern the moſt malignant 
Criticiſm, and by a Phœnomenon which cannot be accounted 
for, ſhall make itſelf be imitated even by thoſe who ſeem 
its greateſt Enemies, and gain a Triumph that Way. 
How many Authors are there already, who may ſtand as 
Examples of this Truth! In ſhort, this Manner of Writing 
Mall have the extraordinary Privilege of regaining in favour 
of old and worn- out Subjects that Eſteem and Admiration 
which they ſeemed to have loft for ever. 


Hiſtorical Memoirs and Criticiſms, àpon diverſe Parts 
of the Hiſtory of France, and ſeveral other curious 
Sub jets, by F rancois Eudes de Mezeray. 2 Vols. 


This Work, which is publiſhed from a Manuſcript found 
amongſt the Author's Papers after his Death, conſiſts of a 
Number of ſeparate Articles ranged in an alphabetical 
Order, and entitled in the original Diionaire de France, 
whereby it appears rather to have been ſome few Materials 
collected together wes the OY of a large Work 

than 
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| than to have been intended to appear in its preſent Form. 


In a Preface to it, amongſt ſome Obſervations on the poſt- 
humous Works of this Author, the Editor endeavours to 
perſuade the Public, that great as the Name of Mexeray 
deſervedly is, one of theſe Works, viz. the Hiftoire de la 
Mere et du Fils, may claim the Patronage of a much 


greater, and can indeed proceed from no other Pen than that 


of Cardinal Richlieu himſelf, The preſent Work was found 
entirely in Mezeray's Hand-writing, and is publiſhed faith- 
fully from it. The Subjects are all either political 
Diſquiſitions or hiſtorical Anecdotes, (all the latter -relating 
entirely to France) excepting the Diſcuſſion of: two or three 
Points in Civil Law, : 

Under the Article of the Parliament of Paris is inſerted 
the following Eſſay, which though not the Work of Mezeray 
himſelf, yet as it is written with a conſiderable Degree of 


Spirit, and may give a preity juſt Idea of the Rights and Au- 


thority of that Body my not at this Time be unacceptable 


to our Readers. 


4 Memoire concerning the Origin and Authority of the 
Parliament of France, commonly called Judicium 
Francorum. 


It is univerſally agreed by all the French Hiſtorians; that under 
the firſt Race of their Kings, all France aſſembled yearly. 
No one's Appearance at this Aſſembly could be diſ- 
penſed with but on ſome lawful Excuſe. The King 
himſelf was always ſeated at it on a Tribunal. 
Laws were made, and- Peace, War, Alliances, and all the 
grand Affairs of the Kingdom were treated of therein. 
Every thing was determined in it by a Freedom of Votes, 
our Monarchy being founded on Liberty, the moſt natural of 
all Governments. 

Under the ſecond Race, France being increaſed by the Con- 
queſts of Charlemaine, and his Children, it was impoſlible 


to aſſemble as formerly the whole Monarchy ; it was there- 


fore reduced to a Meeting of the Grandees of the Kingdom, 
which was held alſo every Year, ſometimes at one Place, 
and ſometimes at another, but without any Certainty. 


This 
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y This Form of Government laſted for three hundred Years 
alſo under the third Race of Kings. There was no 


other Tribunal for the Affairs of the State or the general 
Police of the Kingdom; for which Reaſon our Hiſtorians 
have called theſe Meetings Judicium Francorum. 


From the Time of Philip- Auguſtus theſe Kind of Aſſem- 
blies, by whoſe Judgment every Thing was determined, 
changed their Name, but not their Authority, and began 
to be called Parkaments. 

This Parliament was for a long Time ambulatory, but 


became fixt during the Reign of Philip the fair, Louis Hutin 


gave it his Palace; and at the ſame Time, as public Affairs 
did not always preſent themſelves, it began to take Cog- 
nizance of ſuch Cauſes as were of great Weight or Im- 


portance, which regarded only Particulars. 


The Parliament did not however for that Reaſon loſe the 
Cognizance of public Aﬀairs, It took care not to 
give up a Right of ſo great Advantage, and ſo. neceſſary 
tor the Good of the Nation, It ftill continued to 
repreſent the general Aſſembly of the Francs, and by being 
ſedentary always preſerved its Dignity and Power, 

And indeed we ſhall perceive that the Parliament has always 
been an Abſtract of the three States. Even to this 
Day the Church is there repreſented by a Number of the 
Clergy z the Nobility in the Perſons of the Princes of the 
Blood, and of the Dukes and Peers of France, who are the 
firſt, Degree from the Crown. And laſtly, the whole Body, 
which is a mixt one, is there a Repreſentative of all the 
ſeveral Orders of the Kingdom. The King has 
there his Seat of Juſtice, in Imitation of that auguſt Tri- 
bunal, whereon he was always elevated in the general Aſ- 
ſembly of the Francs at the Beginning of the Monarchy, 
or in the Aſſembly of the Grandees of the State under the 
ſecond, and for more than three hundred Years under 


the third Race of their Kings, 


The ſame Subjects are ſtill treated on therein. Foreigners 
do not look on any Peace concluded with us, *till the Treaty 
has there been ratified, and thither the King ſends an 
Account of the Motives which he has for making War. 


It is a fundamental Law, that nothing can be im- 
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poſed on the King's Subjects, no Officer be made in France, 


or any Rank or Titte be conferred, but by Confent of the 


Parliament, which is a Repreſentative of the general Ac- 
quieſcence of the People. And ſuch is the effential 
Form of the French Government. 

It is alſo known, that the Parliament takes Copnizance of 
the Domaines and Rights of the Regalia, of Dutchies, and 
of Peerages, and all the eminent Privileges of the Crown. 


It is the Parliament alone which can proſecute a a 


Suit againſt any Prince of the Blood, Duke, or Peer, or 
any great Officer of State, and it has the fame Authority 
over all Sorts of Eccleſiaſtics of what Rank or Dignity 
ſoever. c 

It was the Parliament, which under King Philip de Vatrii, 
condemned Robert Count de Artois, Jean d Alencon under 
Charles VII. the Conſtable de St. Paul and Jagurs d Ar- 
magnac Duke of Nemours, who were beheaded under Louis 
XI. Charles of Bourbon under Francis I. was alſo there con- 
Under Francis II. the Parliament annulled 
the Decree of Condemnation given againſt the Prince of 
Conde, becauſe it had been made by a Committee! 


Under Louis XIII. at the very Time that Cardinal Richlicus 


had infringed all the Laws of the State, he could not avoid 


applying to Parliament for a Condemnation of the Count 
de Soiſſons's Memorial; the Cardinal well knowing, that it 
was the ſole Tribunal for the great Affairs of the Kingdom. 


demned to Death by its Decree of the 24th of March, 1654, 
Louis de Bourbon Prince of Conde. 

The Authority of the French Parliament has always been 
eſteemed ſo ſacred, that even foreign Princes have frequently 
made it the Arbiter of their Diſputes. 

The Emperor Frederic III. ſubmitted himſelf to its 
Judgment in regard to his Pretenſions to the Kingdom of 
Sicily againſt Pope Innocent IV. ——— The Duke of 
Lorrain and Guy de Chatillon referred themſelves to the Par- 
hament to regulate the Separation of their Lands and Sig- 
nories, The Dauphin de Viennois, and the Count of Savoy, 


: 10 the ſame for the Ben of the Marquiſate of Saluces. 


And 


And during the Minority of Louis XIV. it con- 
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And, what is ſtill more remarkable, in the Year 1403, the 
Kings of Caſtille and Portugal ſent thein Treaty of Peace to- 
be ratified by che aſſembled Chambers of the Parliament. 

Laſtly, it is the Parliament which creates the Regents. of 
the Kingdom. Louis XIII. and Laxis XIV. boths 
convinced of this Truth, ſent their Wills to the Parliament 
to be guaranteed therein, believing that their laſt Willsg 
which regarded the Eſtabliſhment of a; Regency and the 
Order of the Government, could not be executed” without 
the Conſent of the Nation repreſented: hy the Parliament. 
Nor was it even ſuppaſed that the Renunciations 
of Philip V. King of Spain to the Crown af France, and off 
the Duke of Berry his Brother, and the Duke of Orleans: 
to the Crown of Spain, could be eſteemed in right Form» 
without their being regiſtered in Parliament. 

It was the Parliament which ſupported the Saligue Law 
in the Perſon. of Philip de Valiis againſt Edwards King of 
England; and it was: alſo the Parliament which maintained? 
the ſame Law: under Henry, IV. and which by its Authority® 
reſtored Tranquillity to the whole Kingdom. 

It may be added that Charles V. ſurnamed the H/iſe, never 


declared War nor did any Affair of Importance but by: the 


Advice of his Parliament. Louis XI. although he 
was more jealous of his | Authority; than any of his Prede-- 
ceſſors, returned his Thanks to the Parliament: for having 
rejected ſome Decrees which he had ſent: to it, to be con 
firmed, becauſe they ran counter to the Good and Quiet? 
of his People; adding, that he would never oblige it to do 
any Thing againſt its real Opinion; » — He alſo, when 
dying, exhorted his Son to undertake. nothing without the 
Advice of his Peers and Parliament, and- would even have: 
this very Remonſtrance itſelf regiſtered. there. 

Francis I. declared to the Emperor. Charles V. that whats: 
ever he might himſelf promiſe him in regard to his Liberty 
would be entirely inſignificant ; that by the Laws of his 
Kingdom, it was neceſſary for him to have the Conſent of 
his Parliament, which was the true Depoſitary of his Au- 
thority, and which repreſented all the People of his King- 
dom, —— Henry III. revoked all the Decrees which he had? 
made . contrary to the Advice. of the Parliament, conſeſſing, 
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that what he had done was oppoſite to the Order of the 
Kingdom, and that if he had never violated this fundamen- 
tal Law, his Reign would not have been unhappy, 

Do not ſuch Confeſſions as theſe, made by the Kings (as 
we may ſay) of our own Times, viſibly condemn all Let- 
ters of Juſſion and Decrees of Evocation, of thoſe Cauſes 
whereof the Parliament fhould take Cognizance ? 

In the ancient Regiſters of Parliament, the Refuſal of 
Decrees may be ſeen given out in theſe Terms, Le Cour a or- 
« donn quelle Wobtempera point.” And in the Troubles 
of the Minority of Louis XIV, even in the midſt of public 
Diſorders, and of the Violence of thoſe who aſſumed the 
Name of Minifters, how may Times did the Parliament 
declare, that it neither could, nor ought to enter into the 
Ratification of the Decree preſented to it. 

Whenever any thing is to be tranſacted wherein the 
People are intereſted, it is not in the King's Council that it 
ought to be reſolved. — The King cannot enter into 
any Contract with his People but in Parliament, nor annul 
any which he had made but in the ſame Place Is 


it a Matter which requires Controverſy and Diſcuſſion? That 


is the proper Place for it to be examined with a perfect 
Liberty of Suffrages, for which Reaſon the King has always 
his Seat of Juſtice therein, as he had his raiſed Tribunal 
in the general Aſſembly of the Francs. | 
liament, be it repeated, ſhould ever be a Repreſentation of 
that Aſſembly, and maintain the ſame Authority therewith, 
Hereby it appears to be as ancient as the Crown; 
and to have been, as it were, born with the Kingdom. 
There are not to be met with any Letters of its 
Inſtitution, becauſe it is a Repreſentation of the whole Mo- 
narchy, when it aſſembled annually in Campo Martis, under 
the firſt Line of Kings, and of the Aſſembly of the Chiefs 


of the Kingdom under the * and for a long Time 


under the third, 

"Tis doing no Injury ſurely to the King's Sovereignty to 
defend the fundamental Laws of his Kingdom. Every Nation 
has its peculiar Police, But what is remarkable in 


the Government of the French Monarchy, is, that it 1s 


quite natural, that is to ſay, all Things are brought about 
| ; therein 


The Par- 
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therein by the Concurrence of the Sovereign with his Sub- 
jects, and of the Subjecta with their Prince, and there has 
ever been a reciprocal Correſpondence maintained. The 
Sovereignty of our Kings is to do Juſtice, and all Sorts of 


Good. They are therein the true Images of the Deity, who 


never can do Evil. Their Power is abſolute for the Execu- 
tion, but not ſo for the Deſtruction of the Laws. | 
Theſe Truths ought not to ſeem either ſtrange or dan- 
gerous. For though we are under a Monarchy, 
there is neverthelefs a very great Difference between the 
Perſon of the King and the Royalty. The Perſon 


of the King is ever conſecrate and holy, for which Reaſon 


it is accompanied by a Number of Officers, Guards and No- 
bility ; pompous Habits have been invented to cloath the 
King in at great Ceremonies, to inſpire Veneration and Re- 
ſpet in the Minds of the People. For the ſame 
Reaſon alſo it is, that the Officers attached to the King's 
Perſon always ſubſiſt, and are not deſtroyed at his Death. 
But the Soul of Royalty is quite another thing; tis the 
Law, 'tis Juſtice, tis the different Orders which compoſe 
the State. *Tis the Form of Government, the an- 


tient Cuſtom of Succeſſion, which we Moderns have impro- 


perly called the Saligue Law, which Admits none but Males 
to the Government, to the total Excluſion of all Women; 
from whence alſo it might even be maintained, that Women 
ought never to be Regents,” 

This Soul of Royalty, however, never can be found in 


the Hands of a Favourite, who cauſing himſelf to be called 


a Miniſter of State, beſieges and corrupts the Mind of the 
King, and governs him at his own Pleaſure z by ſuggeſting to 
him ſuch Deſires as are contrary to Religion, to his own In- 
tereſt, and his People's Good. *Tis in the Parliament, and 
not in a private Council, that the King ſhould give out his 
Decrees. There it is that his Sovereignty is chiefly 
to be found, and where his Majeſty may put every Right of 
his Imperial Rank in Force. 

We cannot, however, for this Reaſon, pretend to ſay 


that our Government is not a Monarchy ; but Monarchies 


are not all deſpotic; none but the Turliſb is ſo; all the reſt, 


which we ſee at this Time are moderated by a Kind of Ari- 


{irocacy, 
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ſtocracy, which ſupports and preſerves them. — ii 


performed in the Name of a ſingle Perſon; but it is not really 


4 ſingle Perſon who does every thing. There is hut one 


Seal, N qublia Charatter, but one lawful Power; but 
that Power is formed by the Union of the Subjects with 
their Sovereign, and of the Sovereign with his Subjects 3 it 
being certain that the Francs made Choice of a monarchical 
Form of Government, not to deſtroy their Liberty, but on 
the contrary to ſtrengthen and defend it. tis proved, 
that they aſſembled annually in Campo Martio, as we have 
ſaid above, in order to ſee whether that Liberty, whereof 
they were extremely jealous, had not been infringed ; and 


that they did in all theſe Aſſemblies deliberate with a thorough 


Freedom of Suffrage on every thing which regarded the Go- 
vernment and the Public's Rights. Mor, ſays Tacitus, 
(ſpeaking of the Aﬀemblies of the Germans, from whom we 
are deſcended, and who paſſing into Gaul brought their Polite 
thither with them) Mor Rex, vel Princeps, prout tat 
cuique, prout Nobilitas, prout Decus Bellerum, prout Facundia 
et, audiuntur, Au#toritate ſuavendi magis quam jubendi Poteſ- 


tate. Si diſplicuit Sententia, Fremitu aſpernantur z fi placuity 


Frameas concutiunt, honoratifſimum Aſſenſus Genus eft Armis 
laudare. And again ih the ſame Place, Tacitus, ſpeaking of 
the Manners of our Anceſtors, ſays, Rex ex Nobilitateg 
Drnees ex Virtute, nec Regibus infinita aut libers Poteftas. 

The Idea of this Government has been handed down from 
Ave to Age to the preſent Time; and even in the partlia- 
mentary Sittings, wherein every Thing ought to be deter- 
mined from a Knowledge of the Cauſe, the King does 
ſtil! to this Day permit Pleadings to be heard againſt him, 
and his Procurutor-General, ot his Council, come to the Bat 
as Parties on his Side, 

From what has been ſaid, a Judgment may be formed, 

1/7. Of the Idea which ought to be conceived of the 
Parliament, that of Paris never being to be conſidered in 
the ſame Light with the ſuperior Courts eſtabliſhed in the 
Provinces or Cities where they reſide, and which ought. not 
to have had the Name of Parliaments given to them, having 
been created only to judge by Appeal, and as a dernier Reſort 
in Diſputes adjudged i in their ſubaltern Juriſdictions, —— 
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For the Parliament is ſingle, and its Name incommunicable 
to any other Court, and thoſe which do now bear it, ſhould 
be looked on only as mere Subſtitutes thereto, with regard 
to its moſt noble and effential Quality, And when they have 
been free, they have always conſidered it as their Glory to 
conform to the Determinations and Sentiments of the Par- 
liament now reſident in the Capital of the Kingdom, and 
to acquire, if poſſible, a Kind of Reſemblance thereto, 
2dly, Of the prodigious Degradation, whereto we ſee this 
ſo auguſt Parliament at this Time reduced, not by the Au- 
thority of Kings, but by the ambitious: Undertakings of Fa- 
vourites, Enemies to the State, who have aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the Name of Miniſters, and by whom our Kings have 
ſuffered themſelves to be miſled, by ſetting up, Altar as it 
were againſt Altar, in the Eſtabliſhment of a new and in- 
ſupportable Kind of Juriſdiction, whereto they have given 
the Name of Conſeil d Etat du Roi, in direct Oppoſition to 
the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, and whereto the 
Princes, Dukes and Peers, Members of the Parliament, 
have been brought to a too ready Acquieſcence, 
34ly, Of the Validity of thoſe Decrees of the King under 
the Sanction of Religion, which call in Queſtion, as Abuſes, 
thoſe Appeals from this new Tribunal, whereof the Parlia- 
ment is the only competent Judge, and of thoſe extraordi- 
nary Commiſſions eſtabliſned, in order to take from it the 
Cognizance of thoſe Cauſes and Judgments, which belong, 
at their firſt Inſtance, to the ſubaltern Tribunals, and by 


Appeal, to the Parliament, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Theſe Edits and Declarations took their firſt Riſe under 
the Reign of Philip the fair, becauſe that King, not being 
always at the Head of his Parliament, ſent his Will in 
Letters Patents thereto, to be examined there with Liberty 
of Suffrage; and theſe Declarations never paſſed as the true 
Will of the King, till after the Parliament had ratified them. 
They were not only obliged to be ſigned by a Secxetary of 
State; but alſo to be overlooked and ſealed by the Chancellor 
and Keeper of the Seals in France, in the Form eſtabliſhed 
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418 The London Monthly Mercury, 
for each of theſe different Inſtruments, which ſet forth the 
Pleaſure of the King. Without which no Regard was paid 


to them, nor did the Parliament even receive them, till they 


had paſſed through this Sort of Formalities; nay more, the 
Decrees muſt be preſented immediately to it by his Majeſty's 
Avocats and Procureurs generaux. 

The Parliament has then a Right to examine whether the 
Prince has not been overſeen, and if theſe Inſtruments of 
his Will contain nothing contrary to Religion, the public 
Good, his Majeſty's Intereſts, or the Rights of his Crown; 
and in cafe they ſhould do ſo, muſt make its Obfernitiols 
and Remonſtrances, in order to perſuade his Majeſty as much 
as poſſible, to reform and amend, or even wholly to ſuppreſs 
theſe Edits and Declarations, 

The firſt Examination of them at preſent belongs to the 
Chancellor, and. he ought not either to ſign the Minute of 
them, or if he be Keeper of the Seals, to ſeal the For- 
warding of them, if there is any thing contained in them 
contrary to the abovementioned Points. For as he is now 
the firſt Magiſtrate of the Kingdom, he muſt move in Con- 
cert with the Parliament. 

But as our Kings have acknowledged, that the Chancellor 
himfelf may miſguide them, or be miſguided, they 
would moreover have theſe Acts of their Will, in order to 
acquire the Force of Laws, to be again examined, agreed 
to, and regiſtered in Parliament, and afterwards in the ſu- 
perior Courts eſtabliſhed in the Provinces under the ſame 
Title; and even require in ſome Caſes, that if there is found 
any thing therein contrary to their Advantage and the public 
Good, there ſhould be no Regard paid thereto. 

Things being thus eſtabliſhed, not in their original State, 
but by the Corruption of Manners and of Times, this Que- 
ſtion may be aſked ; Has the King any Occaſion for the Ex- 
amination, Conſent, and Enregiſtering of the Parliament, to 
obtain the Power of a Law to his own Will, or has he 
not ? 

If he has not dccaſion for it, but enjoys a full Power to 
make his Laws be executed, without the Conſent of his Sub- 
jects as repreſented by the Parliament, which does in itſelf 
repre'en: all the States of the Kingdom, why does his Ma- 
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jeſty ſend thither theſe Kind of Acts, which ſet forth his 
Pleaſure ? ; 44 | 
If on the contrary he does ſtand in need thereof, his Ma- 


jeſty cannot poſſibly take it amiſs, that the Parliament ſhould 
| refuſe the Regiſtering of ſuch Decrees as they find to 


be inconſiderate, and to contain Things which are prejudicial 
to the King's Intereſts, the Rights of the Crown, and the 
Good of his Subjects; or that it ſhould make its moſt humble 
Remonſtrances to his Majeſty, to acquaint him with the 
Reaſons of ſuch Refuſal, Nor can ſuch a Conduct be ever 
looked on as an Act of Diſobedience, as it would on the con- 
trary be criminal in them not to make ſuch Remon- 
ſtrances, and that the Members of the Parliament mult pre- 
varicate in their Duty, were they to omit the doing ſo; for 
they are obliged thereto in Honour and Conſcience. In vain 
is it to reply, that God having permitted Alterations in the 
Form of Government,the Judges and Magiſtrates, and in a 
Word, all thoſe who compoſe the Parliament, have found 
themſelves inſenſibly obliged to execute the Edicts and De- 
clarations ſent to Parliament, although unjuſt in many Points, 
and that it is the King alone who muſt render an Account 
thereof to God; for theſe Magiſtrates, theſe Members of 
Partiament, ought to be well acquainted with the Foundation 
of the Monarchy, and the mutual Engagements between 
the Sovereign and his People; and it is to their Idleneſs and 
Cowardice, as well as to the Ambition of Favourites and 
Court Miniſters, that thoſe pernicious Changes, which have 
ſubjected the People to the Laſh of theſe ambitious Miniſters 
are to be attributed. They ought either to oppoſe them, or 
give up their Poſts*, and God, their ſovereign Fudge will call 
them to Account for this falſe Complaiſance and blind Obedience ; 
as on the other Side he will puniſh the Undertakings of the So- 
dereign againſt his Subjefts, in Prejudice of his Oaths, to govern 
them according to the Laws of his Kingdom. 
D d 2 | Dates 
* The following Paſſage, which we have printed in Italic, in 
order to render it the more conſpicuous, ſavours ſo ſtrongly of the 
Spirit of Rebellion, that it is ſcarcely to be equalled by any Thing 
but ſome of the Engliþ Writers, during the Troubles of Charles I. 
Reign; but is a ſtrong Proof of the great Height whereto the Dii- 


contents have riſen, in a Country wherein the Liberty of che I're:: 
is under ſuch cloſe Reſtrictions. 
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Dates of the Inflitution of the Superior Courts, Tubereto the 
Name of Parliament has been groen, 5 


1. Toulouſe, by Philip the fair, in —— — 130 2 
2. Grenoble, by Charles VII. — 1453 


3. Bourdeaux, Louis XI. — 14562 

4. Dijen, Ditto, — 1476 
5. Rouen, an Exchequer, made a Parliament by 

Touis XII. — — 1499 

6. Aix, Ditto —ͤ— — 18501 
7. Pais, by Henry I. King of Navarre, Uncle of 

Henry IV. — 1519 

8. Rennes, Henry II. — 1553 


What the Conſeil d'Etat 5s. 


The King's Council has no public Character. It is com- 
poſed only of People, who form no Body in the State, and 
who have raiſed themſelves to their preſent Height, by the 


Corruption of the laſt Century, It is not an Hundred 


Years paſt, that the King has begun to give Patents to the 


_ Genſeilleurs d Etat, they had before that Time only a bare 


Brevet, All our Orddanancer declare them to have no Ju- 
riſdiction in Points of Contention. That of Blois, Article 
91, is ſtrongly againſt it; and the Declaration of Oclober, 
1648, alſo expreſsly declares the ſame. And it is a manifeſt 
and intolerable Boldneſs, when it endeavours to deſtroy or 
weaken the Dectees of the Parliament, 

Let it not be ſaid, that the King being preſent at the De- 
liberation, and it being done in the Conſeil den Haut, there 
is no Authority ſuperior to his: For this Conſeil d en Haut is 
a new Word invented by the Miniſtry to ſupport their Ty- 
ranny ; it is a Contrivance of the Regency under Louis XIII; 
for before that Time the Conſeil den Haut was not known. 
But Foreigners have corrupted the Manner of ſpeaking of 
our Anceſtors, as well as their Manners and Diſcipline. 

But whether the King be or be not preſent in his Council, 
it is certain that he is not there Aſſiſtant in deſtroying the 
Laws cf his Kingdom; on the contrary, his Sovereignty 
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conſiſts particularly in the maintaining them. It is his Oath, 
the Contract he has. made with his. People, nor can any 
Thing which he tranſacts in his ſecret Council, deſtroy the 
Order eſtabliſhed in his Kingdom, 

The Council may have its peculiar Affairs; the Parliament 
has alſo its own. In the Conncil may be treated of, Re- 
wards, Honours, and Dignities; there alſo may be con- 
ſidered, when a War has been conchuled, whether or not 
to give a Battle, or whether to beſiege one Town or an- 
other. All this would be inconvenient to do in public ; nor 
does it wound the Laws and Police of the State. But from 
the Moment that any thing is treated of wherein the People 
are intereſted, it is no longer in the Council this ſhould 
be reſolved, The King can make no Contract with his 
People but in Parliament; nor can he deſtroy any he has 
made but in the ſame Place. Is it a Matter of Diſpute ? 
tis there that every thing ſhould be examined with a Liberty 
of Suffrages, &c. And at the ſame Time that theſe Up- 
ſtarts have conteſted their Authority, they have acknow- 
ledged it, by ſending ſeveral Decrees to Parliament to be 
ratified, which have remained unexecuted by having been 
rejected there, 

We have an authentic Proof of this Truth in the Or- 
donnance of Louis XI. in 1467, This Prince, ſpeaking of 
his Officers ſays, that they are an eſſential Part of the Public, 
and Members of the Body, whereof he is Chief. He does not 
here ſpeak of the Conſeil d' Etat, that being not yet form'd, 
at leaſt not for the Reſolution of any Thing which ſhould 
regard the Police of the Kingdom, or the giving of Laws 
to Parliament, —— In ſhort, this Ordonnance was made 
only to prevent any Officer from being deprived of his Func- 
tions but by Death, or by a Forfeiture decreed on a proper 
Cognizance taken of the Cauſe, From whence may it not 
be concluded, that no Member of Parliament can be exiled 


by Lettres de Cachet ; far that is to deprive him of his Func- 


tions, and with ſtill ſtronger Reaſons, the whole Body can- 
not be ſubject to ſuch an Injury. To undertake its 
Baniſhment, is to violate the fundamental Law of the State, 
ſince it is as ancient as that is. The ſame cannot be ſaid 
ot the other ſuperior Courts, improperly called Parliaments; 
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which are erected Juriſdictions, for the moſt Part extremely . 


modern in the Monarchy, and which may be deftroyed in 
the ſame manner they took Birth, — And if any of their 
Members have been diſgraced by any Arret de Conſeil, or 
Lettre de Cachet, or even their whole Bodies tranſlated from 
the Place of their Eſtabliſhment into other Towns, thefe 
Examples cannot, nor ought not to have any Influence on 
the Parliament, which can ſuffer no Reprimand in its Mem- 
bers, but by a Judgment given, the King ſitting, or atleaſt 
ſuppoſed to be fo, in Parliament, becauſe all the Members 
of this auguſt Body are born with the State, and ae their 
Origin is as ancient as the Monarchy. 

This Ordonnance then of 1467, cannot be applied to the 
Conſeilcurs d Etat, who may be deprived ad nutum, who 
have no Title, nor any public Character, and who conſe- 
quently cannot boaſt of any abſolute Power. — It is not 
amongſt them that the Rights of the Empire, and of the 
People are put in Force. — It is in the Parliament that 
the public Cauſe is deliberated, and that the laſt Reſolu- 
tions, which bind and engage the People, and which at- 
tach their Lives and Fortunes to their Sovereign, muſt be 
taken, | 

Whence comes it then, will ſome one ſay, that the Caun- 
cil of State becomes the Judge of Regulations, and that it 
very frequently determines in the Diſputes, which happen 


between the newly created ſuperior Courts. — The Reply 


is eaſy, —= Theſe ſuperior Courts, improperly called Par- 
liaments, having been multiplied by a Proceſs of Time, 
ſtand ſtrongly in need of ſome ſuperor Power to decide the 
Differences which they may have with one another. —— The 
Great Council had been heretofore eftabliſhed for that Pur- 
poſe, but this Right, as well as many others, the King's 
Council has uſurped, — But this is no Proof of a Superio- 
rity, ſince the Parties are frequently ſuperior to their Ar- 
biters. — It is moreover well known, that theſe Regula- 
tions never regard the public Affairs; they are Matters which 
only concern Particulars, and which are not the moſt noble 
Employment of the Parliament, which is then conſidered 
»nly as the firſt ſuperior Court, which has its Power and 
Cinziis, — This is but an acceſſ lary one to it, ſince it has 
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become ſedentary, notwithſtanding a Court Miniſter, who 
has made it his Buſineſs to corrupt every Thing which in- 
commoded the Deſigns, has dared to ſay ſeveral Times, 
that it was the principal Buſineſs of the Parliament, and 
even, that it was created for no other Purpoſe, which is 
evidently falſe. 

On the other ſide, in order to favour Cardinal Mazarin, 
they have been deſirous to wave this acceſſary Juriſdiction 
of the Parliament, when in the Arrer de Conſeil of the 18th of 
January 1652, which undertook to deſtroy what the Par- 
liament had ordered againſt the Cardinal, it was inſerted, 
that its Decree was prejudicial to the College of Cardinals, 
and the Head of the Church; —— infinuating thereby, 
that the Cardinals, whether French or Naturalized; or even 
having a publick Employment, are not ſubject to the Judg- 
ment of Parliament. But can ſuch a Propoſition as this pro- 
ceed from the King's Council ? Is there any Frenchman, or 
Foreigner reſident in France, who can call himſelf exempt 
from the Juriſdiction of the Parliament ? Even the Princes 
of the Blood are ſubject to this Authority, It is their na- 
tural Judge, and they acknowledged it. 

Should it be becauſe the Cardinals take an Oath to the 


Pope, and call themſelves Princes of the Church? Its an 


Oath we take no Cognizance of in France, which obliges 
not our Kings, and which can do no Injury to their Ju- 
riſdiction , over all their Subjects, and over all who refide 
in the Kingdom; and indeed we have an Infinity of Ex- 
amples of Cardinals and Biſhops, againſt whom Proceſles 
have been followed in France, and in the Parliament. 

In 1217, Philip Auguſtus gave a Degree againſt Manaſſes, 
Biſhop of Orleans. There was alſo a Decree of Parlia- 
meat in 1373, againſt the Archbiſhop of Rowen. Cardinal 
Balue, Biſhop of Angers, and the Biſhop of Verdun, were 
impriſoned in the Time of Louis XI. and their Impriſon- 
ments was adjudged lawful at Rome, and by the Pope him- 
ſelf, to whom the King ſent Advice thereof, after having 
been informed, that by the Laws of the Kingdom, no one 
was exempt from the Juriſdiction of the King and 
his Officers. Under the ſame King, Louis XI. Fean Her- 
bert, Biſhop of Conflance, was aſſigned to anſwer before the 
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Parliament the Crimes whereof he was accuſed, =—— He 
appeared there, and after having been interrogated, was ar- 
reſted, carried Priſoner to the Conciergerie, and all his Goods, 
and even the Temporalities of is Benefices confiſcated. 
Helic de Bourdeil, Archbiſhop of Tours, and Cardinal, who 
allo lived under Louis XI. was many Times affigned over 
to the Parliament, and his Temporalities confiſcated, for 
having been refractory to the Decrees given againſt him, 

In 1549, there were Decrees iſſued againſt the Biſhops of 
Agon and Beziers, That againſt Cardinal de Chatillon is 


ſufficiently known, as alſo that againſt Guillaume Roze, Bi- 
| ſhop of Senlis. —— They are both related in the Com- 


pilatian des Libertes de PEgliſe Gallicane. And laſtly, that 
of the 29th of December 1651, promiſing fifteen thouſand 
Livres to him, or them, or their Heirs, who ſhould pro- 
duce Cardinal Mazarin, whether dead or alive. 

And this, in a few Words, may ſhew in what manner 
the King's Council ought to be conſidered ; inſtead of ima- 


gining, that any Thing that is done there, can in any Mea» | 


ſure ſubject the 1 thereto. 


Reflections on the Ulili ty of Literary Soclelies; eccaſioned 
by a Diſcourſe read in the Royal Society of Nants, 
By Mr. Roupnel de Chenilly, Advocate. 


H E ſeveral Profeſſions ſo highly eſteemed in political 
States, owe their Principles to ſome primitive Truths 

which ſeem independent of them; the Ignorance of which 
retards their Progreſs, but e once diſcovered carry 
them to Perfection. The more ſimple theſe elementary 
Principles are, the more difficult the Diſcovery; they ever 
require the utmoſt Stretch of the greateſt Genius. The So- 
Cieties appointed to form the firſt Years of Youth, are of 
the greateſt Utility to the Public; but Childhood is too 
weak for abſtracted Reaſonings, and upon leaving the Sha- 
dow of the School, numberleſs Objects crowd upon the Mind 
and Heart. How then ſhall a Taſte for Truth, and what 
is worthy Obſervation, be retained, ſo as to be uſefully ap- 
lied ? Is it to be obtained by Libraries, which are filled with 
excellent Productions? No ; theſe Spoils of the literary 
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World can be of no Service, unleſs we previouſly know how 
to make a juſt uſe of our Riches. 

It is then only from theſe Companies of learned Men, united 
in different Societies, having the ſame Views and Intereſts, 
though they do not purſue the very ſame Road, thatſuch Ad- 
vantages can be hoped for, 

They employ themſelves in deducing the moſt happy Dif- 
coveries from their primitive Source, Uſeful in their En : * 
deavours, and not leſs ſo from the Emulation they excite, 
they attract the Mind of Youth toward what is ſolid, and 


are conſtantly filled by Succeſſors formed by their own 


Care, Thus what is taught by Practice, may be improved 
by Theory, in order to communicate every Inſtruction ne- 
ceffary to an intelligent Mind, | 

It is impoſſible for me to give an Idea of what theſe 
Companies are with regard to Government, otherwiſe than 
by enumerating the Objects on which they employ their 
Attention, their manner of Proceeding, the Service they 
render to Youth at a Time, when it is under the greateſt 
Neceſſity of Inſtruction: From whence I may eſtabliſh the 
the Connection between their Succeſs, and the Glory reſult- 
ing from the moſt conſpicuous Employments. And this ins 
deed is the Plan of my Reflections. 2 

The different Phœnomena of Nature; the Mathemati- 
cal Sciences; ; the Study of Languages, Hiſtory, Poetry, 
Eloquence 3 ; in a word, every Branch of Literature, are com- 
prized in the Diſquiſitions of theſe celebrated Perſons. To 
repreſent truly and in Colours equally brilliant, the Dignity 
of the Materials in their Hands, the famous Queſtions to 
which they give riſe, requires the Hand of the moſt con- 
ſummate Maſter. And if this Attempt is formidable to tlie 
oreateſt Artiſt, I muſt, inſtead of a perfect Picture, content 
myſelf with a ſmall Sketch: In which, if either Force or 
Delicacy be wanting, I ſhall, however, have the Satisfaction 
of thinking I have done all in my Power to diſcharge the 
Duty flowing from the Love I bear the Sciences and polite 
Arts, 

I ſhall begin with a Detail of the different Branches of 


Philoſophy but ſhall ayoid, as much as poſſible, thoſe myſte- 
rions 
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rious Terms which guard the Entrance of its Sanctuary, as 


I write to be underſtood by every thinking Perſon, 

The Earth; the Plants which it produces; the Treaſures 
concealed in its Bowels; the Elements which animate it; 
the Sun, the Sky, the Planets, Animals, Man, the Deity 
himſelf: What a Field is here for an elevated Genius! 

'The Earth, which to us ſeems ſo mean, and which we 
tread under our Feet, never fails in its Fertility. A 
thouſand Generations have returned to their primitive Duſt, 
and yet its Foecundity is not exhauſted, All Plants have 
a limited Duration; but their Diſſolution is only the Be- 
ginning of a new Life ; or, in dying become the Support 
of other Plants, by which they are ſuceeeded. Properly 
placed they form a ſymmetrical Order, which does not eſcape 
the Eyes of an attentive Spectator. Flowers recreate the 
Sight, and gratify the Smell : Fruits delight the Taſte, or 
ſake a painful Thirſt : The ſalutary Plants prevent Languors, . 
maintain, or reſtore Health ; while the noxious ones pro- 
duce fatal Poiſons, and deadly Juices: Nothing has been 
made in vain. But what a ſurprizing Agreement appears 
between theſe Vegetables! What a Difference of intermixed 
Principles! What a Dependance on the Soil! How many 
Properties ſtill unknown! 

Upon deſcending into the Bowels of the Earth, we dic. 
cover the mineral Kingdom, which, in our Age, has been 
applied to ſuch a variety of excellent Uſes. Thoſe Metals, 
ſome of which ſeem to place ſo great a Difference between 
Men, and really place a ſenſible one between the Manners 
and Characters of Nations; what Accuracy is requiſite in 
the Analyſes! What Application, what Sagacity, what 
Moderation, are required in the Succeſs ! 

The liquid Element, which ſurrounds the Earth, and 
waters it like a Garden, ſhews itſelf under a thouſand Forms 
ſor the Service of Man. Sometimes, ſmooth as a Mirror, 
the Water conveys Plenty through different Countries, If 
conſidered in the pathleſs Ocean, it is the Boundary of 
both the old and new World, Subject to our Induſtry, it 
is confined in immenſe Reſervoirs, into. which it rapidly 


iſſues from the Labyrinth of a thouſand Canals, the Work 


& Art. Suſpended above us, it diffuſes itſelf over one Coun- 
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try in plentiful Showers, aud over another in 


Dews. Sometimes languiſhing Plants droop with Drought 


on their Stalks, where lately Men, too haſty in their Fears, 
imagined a ſecond Deluge was approaching, Whence pro- 
ceed ſo many fertilizing Springs? What deprives them of 
their Water, and dries up their Streams ? How can an Ele- 


ment without Conſiſtence ſupport immenſe Weights ? How 


can it be ſubjected to a regular Servitude? When raiſed a- 
loft in our Atmoſphere, by what Miracle does it diſtil in 


'balmy Drops? Why do the bellowing Waves daſh them- 


ſelves againſt the ſandy Shore, and then return again to the 
mighty Ocean, 


What is this Body which tranſmits Light; which ſtrikes 
the Eye; which ſerves me for a Vehicle; which from its 


different Rarity and Denſity, ſeems to differ ſo greatly from 
itſelf; which renews itſelf for me in my Habitation, fo that 


one would think it changed at pleaſure the Aſpect of the Sky. 


] cannot but know it to be the Air, but I endeavour to diſ- 
cover its Properties, How does it correct Light to adapt it 
to my Weakneſs? How can I live in the Midſt of this 
Fluid, which, penetrated with heterogeneous Bodies, carries. 
on its Wings the frequent Effluvia of Flowers, the piercing 
Principles of the Aconite or the Peſtilence ? What a Vari- 
ety of Queſtions on its Gravity, its Differences, its Alte- 
rations | | 

But I perceive an inflamed Meteor threatning univerſal 


Deſtruction. Doubtleſs it is the Fire, which burſting from 


its Confinement, has formed this Prodigy. If it often pro- 
duces the greateſt Calamities by its Eruptions and ſudden 
Exploſions; it is, however, properly ſpeaking, the only 
Father and Nouriſher of whatever exiſts. It conſumes all 


| Impurities in the Seed; it animates the vital Principle when 


benumb'd; it has a Share in the greateſt Enterprizes of 
Man; it deſtroys Cities; it gains Battles; and enlivens the 
Delights of a Feſtival appointed by Love or Gratitude, How 
does it remain unactive within the Bowels of the Earth? Or 
does it there exert ſo much Force and Elaſticity? By what 
Art does Man ſuſpend its Effects; or force it to anſwer a 
Deſtination he points out ? | 
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Aurora gives me Notice of the Sun's Approach: The 


- Preſence of this brilliant Star excites my Reflections! He 


rouſes the plaſtic Powers of Nature; regulates the Du- 


ration of Days and Nights, and the conſtant alternative 


Courſe of the Seaſons... Does he, Conqueror like, travel 


over the Places he irradiates; or is he, like a peaceful- 


Monarch, placed in the Centre of the Univerſe? If he re- 
volyes round the Globe, why does not his Beams ſet thoſe 
Bodies on fire he meets with in his Paſſage? And by what 
Charm is he kept in the ſame Limits, without any Devi- 
ation? But if he be immoveable, what ſupports thoſe pon- 


derous Bodies which conſtantly perſorm their Revolutions 


round him. But ſee, he no longer ſhines; the Sky however 


attracts my Sight with an enchanting Harmony of Colours. 
The Softneſs and Brilliancy of the increaſing Gradation offer 
to my Sight the fineſt Accidents of Light. What a Fund 
of Inſtruction is here for carrying the Art of the Pencil to 


Perfection; but much more for the Speculations of great 


Men, from whom Arts muſt derive their Principles 


Now a new Luminary ſhines with a borrowed Luſtre, and 
diftributes its dim, but mild and kindly Light. How does 
it receive that Light it communicates to me? A Multitude 
of other brilliant Lamps, whoſe Luſtre does not appear leſs di- 
verſified to the Eye than their Grandeur, forms a new De- 
coration. And what indeed is their Diſtance, their Relation, 
their End? Wherefore do they ſhine? Do they ſhine only 
for us? Or do they enlighten numberleſs Worlds? wart 

Return to the Earth: What a Gradation of Beings from 
Man to nothing! In Birds, what a Diverſity .of Plumage 
and harmonious Notes! The Force, the Strength, and Agi- 
lity among «the feathered Inhabitants of the Woods; the 
amazing Fœcundity of the dumb Nations of the Deep; the 
Skill of Reptiles in Graſping and Climbing; the Brilliancy 
of the gilded Wings of Inſects; the Metamorphoſes of the 
Silk-worm : Theſe afford a Scene well worthy the Employ- 
ment of an ingenious Mind, What a ſurpriſing Mechaniſm 
in the Texture of the Parts of theſe different Beings | 
Nor is their Polity and Qtconomy lefs admirable, Who in- 


{truted the Bee or Ant in the Arts of Government? Who 


forms the "Troops of Birds of Patſage ? What Induſtry in 
a0. 
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dangerous Exigencies ! Obſerve the Revolutions of the Rep- 
tile. Is it Reaſon, is it Inſtinct, . by which Animals are di- 
rected? Are they not endued with, a, middle Faculty between 
the Angels and Man? Or, what is more intereſting to us, 
what is their Uſe ſwith Regard to us? How far may they 
turn to our Hurt or Benefit? 

Man preſents to my Sight a Stature co freſponding with 
his Wants and Utility of his Species. His Features are 


bold, grand, and proportionable. All his Members are 


adapted to aſſiſt each other, on the ſirſt Inſtant of Notice 
given by the Spirits iſſuing from the Brain. Moſt of the 
Organs contribute no Jeſs to the Beauty than the Preſerva- 
tion of the Work; but ſuch Conflicts ariſe in them as drain 
the Springs of Life. The Soul, which is his Form, is, be- 
yond Compariſon, more precious than the Body, and com- 
mands it like a Sovereign. Free in its Modifications, they 
are not the Work of Compulſion, or the Emanations of Ne- 
ceſſity. Endued with eternal and immutable, Knowledge, it 


has in itſelf a ſure and infallible Rule. Its Views penetrate 


into Infinity, One in Eſſence, it knows. neither Parts nor 
Diviſions. It is however, while incumhered with the Body, 
ſubject to Error. Its Ideas are ſuſceptible of a Kind of pe- 
culiar Increaſe; and therefore it holds its Exiſtence from a 
Being independent of it. This Being, conſequently, muſt 
communicate its own Perfections to it. On the other Hand, 
the Body perverts it by its Revolts. How can we defend the 
Free- agency of Man without ſtriking at the Sovereignty of 
the ſupreme Being; or without miſtaking the certain Effects 
of animal QCEconomy ? How are the Operations of two 
Subſtances eſſentially different, yet formally united to be di- 
Ringuiſhed ? Why are the Manners influenced by the Di- 
verſities of Religion, Climate, Education, Age and Con- 
dition ? : 

My Weakneſs obliges me to attempt a Diſcovery of my 
Maker. I am certain I cquld not receive my Being from any 
thing around me, nor from myſelf. It is alſo plain, that 
every thing in the Univerſe has a Principle, without which 
it, is but a frightful Void. This Principle is the eſſential 
Being, And if it be the eſſential Being, it is one; it is 
ſumple; it is almighty ; it is good; it is immutable z it is 


ter- 


Elf: 430 The London Memthly Mercury, 

þ 15 eternal: In a word, it includes the Plenitude and Totality 
LE): of the Perfection of Being. But how ſhall we reconcile its 
Tra Simplicity with its Immenſity ; its Immutability with its Li- 
. 5 berty; its Eternity with the ſucceſſive Creation of its Work; 
3 16 its Omnipotence and Goodneſs, with the Defects of the 
„ phyſical and moral World ? 

. { Here I drop the Thread of my Reflections on Philoſophy, 
3 to take up the other different Branches of Literature, 

; ; I cannot reflect on the Study of Languages without re- 
. | calling the Zeal, with which the moſt celebrated Academy 
1 of the Univerſe has employed itſelf for above a Century in 
1 j F perfecting that Language, which already approaches neareſt 
1 ä to Perfection; and the Improvements for which it is in- 
/ [ ;  CQebted to it. Without entering into the Genius and Cha- 
; | | racter of Languages, which alone would deſerve a Work, 
©; T can ſay in general, that as every Thought of any Worth 


is true, there is alſo what may be called a Truth of Ex- 
preſſion ;, regular Expreſſion properly clothes the Thought 
for which it is deſigned, If the Thought be ſimple, it 
| does not amplify it by a vain Pomp of Words. Is a whole 
155 if | Picture to be drawn with a ſingle Stroke of a Pencil? So 

5 to delineate an important Truth at once, it does not be- 
Mi... tray the Thought by an Appearance, a Want of Fidelity or 
Accuracy, A noble Boldneſs, however, is entitled to Ap- 
plauſe. All this is allowed, but what Energy, what Deli- 
cacy, what Preciſion, is required to pleaſe the Ear, and 
ſatisfy the Judgment? What Care muſt be obſerved in 
7 ſearching into dead or living Languages, in order to enrich, 
I and yet not overload that which is the Object of our Appli- 
| cation? 

Hiſtory allures by an ever- varying Proſpect. The Origin, 
the Growth, the Declenſion, the Fall of Empires; the fa- 
mous Events which have ſucceſſively filled the Scene of this 
World, from its Creation to a certain Epocha ; the Manners, 
the Cuſtoms, the Laws of each Nation, no leſs different 
from itſelf according to the Diverſity of its Affairs, than 
p from other Nations ; thoſe extraordinary Perſons, thoſe ſub- 
6 lime Geniuſſes, whoſe Virtues or Vices have attracted the 
Obſervation of every Country of the Univerſe; thete Hiſtory 
contains in Monuments more durable than Braſs or Marble. 
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But what Qualities does it require? An Unity of - Deſign, 


attentive on an exact Execution; a Knowledge in diſtin- 


guiſhing the eſſential Facts; a Genius ſuperior to Difficulties; 


a Zeal for Truth, obſerving an exact Neutrality between 
oppoſite Intereſts ; a Stile and Terms adapted to theſe dif- 


. ferent Parts, To this laſt Requiſite the Knowledge of Lan- 


guages greatly contributes, though the other Qualities are 
more indebted to Nature than Art. But how ſhall we diſ- 
cover them in Authors, or perceive them in one's- ſelf. 

Poetry is an Art worthy the ſublimeſt Elogiums : It ſoars 
towards the Deity in majeſtic Numbers: It celebrates the 
Glory of the moſt high, and the Beauty of his Works ; 
or repreſents under different Colours, a virtuous Hero, whom 
the Intereſt of his Country leads to Immortality, through the 
greateſt Dangers of War; a cruel Tyrant, the Terror of 


his Subjects, the Scourge of the Earth, and his own Tor- 


mentor. The amiable Monitor artfully inſinuates herſelf 
into Aﬀemblies, in order to extract every Fable and ridiculous 
Circumſtance, to weigh them, and correct us under the 
Maſk of Pleaſantry with more or leſs Freedom: The tender, 
generous Friend, allays our Grief, and ſtops our ſtreaming 
Tears : Sometimes the Echo of the ſofteſt 'Sentiments, it 
delights itſelf under elegant Images, to paint a lawful Paf- 
ſion, or celebrate the Happineſs of a Pair, newly united 
under the Auſpices of Love: Always punctually obſerving 
the Rules, without the leaſt Appearance of Conſtraint, it 


triumphs over their Fetters; but what a Knowledge of 


Mankind, what a Proficiency in. Wiſdom, does it not 
imply? and in the Colouring what Force and Delicacy ? 
Eloquence, with a more imple, though' majeſtic Deport- 
ment, employs Figures leſs bold, in order to attain its End; 
but where is the Subject i in which it does not intereſt itſelf ? 
Inftrument of the Almighty, whoſe Will it makes known, 
it excites ſalutary Fears, and inſpires a holy Confidence; 
Protector of Innocence, it | ſtrikes Guilt with Terror, tho' 


\ encircled with Power and Splendor ; admitted into the Coun- 


cil of Princes, it watches over, and. maintains the public 
Welfare, or as a powerful Mediator, unites Nations, ex- 
tinguiſhes the Thunders of War, or ſuſpends the Stroke : 
But how to attain the Degree of Activity, and Motion requi- 
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long Journey, which he 


432 The London Monthly Mercury; 
ſits to produce ſuch noble Effects? Alternately to inſpire 


Terror and Pity, to reſtore a Calm, or raiſe a Tempeſt ? 


This is the Repreſentation I have made to myſelf of the 
Plans proſecuted by the ſeveral Academies, The Queſtions 
J have propoſed are intereſting ; others not leſs: ſo I have 
omitted, in order not to exceed the Bounds of ſimple Re- 
flection; the whole Compaſs of the Objects within their 
Limits, being beyond my Capacity to enumerate. Happy 
if J have explained myſelf fo as to give my Readers an Lea 
of their Importance; and ſhall now proceed to theſe valuable 


Helps, which the eminent Perſons, of whom they conſiſt, have 


for extending and enlarging their Talents, in Proportion to 
the Difficulty ; and Intricacy of the Subjects under their Con- 
ſideration. 

The Academician, indeed, under the Lars of a regular 
Application, has continually the Means of acquiring new 
Knowledge; the Communication of the Diſcoveries of this 
Body, enables him to perform, as it were at one Step, that 
ould have been obliged to have 
taken, had he been alone. The Method and Manner which 
direct the Conferences, co tract the Circle he muſt other- 
wiſe have deſcribed; and iſted by the Diſcoveries of his 
Predeceſſors or Cotemporaries, he employs his whole Force 
on Difficulties which baye never been ſolved, or to throw a 
greater Light on their Solutions. 

Before he makes his Appearance at the Tribunal of the 
Public, he makes an Effay of his Strength at this private 
Tribunal. The Naturaliſt, informed that he muſt blend Facts 

with Reaſoning, perfects himſelf in the Art of making Ex- 
periments, from whence he draws the cleareſt Conſequences, 


The Chemiſt, knowing that there are Limits to his Art, be- , 


yond which nothing but ſhining Impoſtures are to be found, 
is conſtantly on his Guard againſt them in his Analyſes. 


| 'The Geometrician, informed that the whole of his Art does 
not conſiſt in meaſuring Lines, Surfaces, and Bodies, con- 
ſiders much leſs the Difficulty of Problems than their Utility, 


and applies | himſelf to the Phœnomena of natural Philo- 
ſophy. The Metaphyſician, iaſtructed that the Science 
which conſiders Spirits or Bodies, as repreſented by our 


Senſes, is extremely dangerous, proceeds with that philoſo- 
| phic 
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phie Accuracy, which determines the Degrees of Affirma- 
tion, by the Degrees of Certainty. The Moraliſt, knowing 
that if in Maxims an abſolute Truth ſhould reign, the Re- 
flections muſt flow from the Cauſes which veil their Cer- 
tainty, cas fully weighs the Force of any Objections, which 
imperceptibly decline the Mind from the true Precepts of 
Virtue. The Hiſtorian, having learned that he muſt be 
ſupported by the, ſtricteſt Criticiſm, pauſes, contraſts Opi- 
nions, whether his Subjects be new, or already attempted, 
arranges before him in their Order, not only the principal 
Actors which he is to introduce, but all the Circumſtances 
attending the Facts, in order to fix their Value, and de- 
termine his Choice, The Poet being taught, that real Suc- 
ceſs in all Kind of Poetry depends on a Regularity of beau- 
tiful Imitations, is cautious of miſtaking the Weakneſs of 
dazzling Reaſon for the Boldneſs of Genius, or Refinement 
for Delicacy, The Orator knowing, that Eloquence is al- 
ways to be attended with Perſpicuity and Argument, and that 
the contending Paſſions mult all agree to form its Triumph, 
ſtudies in all Companies and Theatres the ſureſt Way of af- 
fecting the Heart, and penetrating the inmoſt Receſſes of the 
Soul. 

Every Society ſeconds the Zeal of its Members by the 
Equity of its Judgments; perſuaded that the Panegyric in 
which Complaiſance has had ſome little Share, is a Sacri- 
fice of Reputation; and that the literary Hero ſhould look 
upon his fineſt Atchivements as ſo many ſterile Labours, 
whenever he can exceed them, diſcuſſing and weighing every 
thing by the Weight of the Sanctuary. 

But if, notwithſtanding all the Learning of hi; Society, 
any Doubts remain on the Academician (and to whom are 
all Things known ? ) he has Reaſon to hope for Informa- 
tion from every Country where the Rays of Learning have 
extended their Influence, That there is a cloſe Connection 
and Harmony between the ſocial Virtues and fine Arts, I 
readily admit ; but is it not true that we open our Minds 
with a particular Candour, and -more ſerious Reflection on 
ourſelves to a Perſon of Genius, who has, as it were, made 
a ſolemn Vow, to cultivate it? Yes, for him there is a pe- 
culiar Language: It is not exally the Language of the 
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Mind; nor the Language of the Heart, but the Idiom of 


the Sentiment. 
Thus it is that the Aa excites, and ſupports in 


. himſelf, the created Genius. Thus it is that Societies, 


where ſuch Men are brought together, mult be ꝛhe Repoſi- 


taries of the Didtates of the ſoundeſt Philoſophy, of the 
Treaſures of Languages, of the Monuments of Hiſtory, of 


the Maſter-pieces of Eloquence, of the Beauties of one 4 
and the fineft Productions of Literature, 


Glory and Eſteem, that Coin with which every thing in- 


valuable is paid, and which is the Reward of ſuperior Merit, 
produces Emulation: A Youth of happy Diſpoſitions, but 


as yet in the Bud, looks with Admiration on thoſe ſhining 


Luminaries, refifts the Torrent, by which he naturally 
ſeemed to be carried away, and in the Courſe of Learning 
triumphs over thoſe Dangers, which appear inſeparable from 
his Levity and Inconſtancy. Dangers which J cannot give 
any adequate Idea of, till I have ſhewn the Taſte and State 
of Literature at that tender Age. 

What is the Taſte and State of Literature in Youth ? 
Allured by the Graces of the Stile, charmed by a certain 
Variety of Events; affected by extraordinary Situations, en- 


tertaincd by Incidents artfully introduced; it haſtily feizes 


Romances ; thoſe Productions of a wild Imagination, a very 
few excepted, of an unexceptionable Character, which 
though they may exhibit at a Diſtance an Air of Sublimity 
and Greatneſs, have not the more ſolid Beauties to boaſt of: 
Fantaſtic Works which neither paint Men as they are, or 
ought to be, which praiſe extravagant Virtues, or the Fri- 
umph of an exceſſive Love over every Duty and Decency, 
Not to mention thoſe wretched Romances, where Licentiouſ- 
neſs appears in open Day, a monſtrous Aſſemblage of the 
moſt criminal Incidents that an inventive Mind and corrupt 
Heart can produce, 

Poetry equally claims Attention; but is read without Di- 
ſtinction: Comedy, in which Thalia, ſometimes too little 
acquainted with the Rules, or breaking them with Deſign, 
often leaves a Doubt, whether the Reader ſhould approve of 
deteſt the Faults and Follies repreſented. Sometimes with 2 
Gravity equally extreme, under the Character of a Scapix, 


repreſents 
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repreſents the Morals of Rochefoucault and Paſchal; at 
others by Rants entirely out of Character, it endeavours to 
draw Tears. Tragedy, where Melpomene paints national 
Prejudices and Virtues, and in Defiance of the wholeſome 
Severiry of the Laws, inforces ſeducing Maxims, and pro- 
ſcribed Doctrines; or debaſing its Character, proſtitutes the 
Dignity of the Buſkin to the low puny Accents of Elegy or 
Paſtoral z thoſe Elegies, where Love abuſes the Language 
of the Graces, to expreſs criminal Raptures; thoſe Anec- 
dotes, the innumerable Records of its ſcandalous Trophies. 
Taken with the Surface, the Pomp, and lively Colours of 
the Ode, or if paſtoral Ideas affect Youth more, the Force, 
and moving Accents are the Speech of Nature. 

Carried away by the Torrent - of Example, ſeduced by 
great Names, it plunges itſelf into a Deluge of Writers, 
who mad in the Cauſe of Libertiniſm, deſtroy the Foun- 
dations of all Religion, under the Pretence of Virtue, or a 


diſintereſted Zeal ; who labour to combat the moſt certain 


Conceptions of the Exiſtence of the Deity, the Epocha of 
the Creation, and that inward Sentiment which reminds us of 


the Dignity of the Soul; or who, in the Objects of Reve- 


laticn, indiſcriminately recommend a Doubting, which muſt 
be eternal, as they ſeem to admit of no Kind of Proof; of 
thoſe Authors, who under fidiitious Names or Allegory, 
publiſh Reflections equally dangerous; in which they are 
rarely Originals, often aukward Imitators, and always licen- 
tious. 

But does not the Deſire of ſhining in Company prompt 
the Youth early to cultivate his Memory, and to enrich it 
with a Number of celebrated Facts? I grant it, provided it 
be alſo allowed that it is very eafy for him to be miſled in 
his Courſe of Hiſtory. There are indeed minute Authors 
of dry and barren Journals, or who are ſo flaviſhly fond 
of Wit, that their Picture is charged with Colours that have 
no Agreement with the Subject; inſipid Philoſophers who 
bury the Facts in a Chaos of uſeleſs Reflections; ſuperkicial 
Politicians, who intimate, contrary to all Probability, that 
they have Acceſs to the Secrets of all Parties; Cheats, Im- 
poſtors, who proſtitute their Pens to the higheſt Bidder: and 
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Others, partial by Diſpoſition, excluding all Merit n che 


'P arty they oppoſe. 


Thus the Kinds of Literature to which Youth ban 
itſelf, are pernicious to a juſt Taſte, to Morals, and Re- 
ligion; they enervate the Mind, they corrupt the Heart, ſe- 
duce the Inclination, often deſtroy the Principles of a pure 
Doctrine, which had been inſtilled during Infancy, and cul- 
tivated during the Time of Education ; - and the ſofteſt 
Thing that can be ſaid is, that the Labours of Youth are 
loſt, and do not contribute to Inſtruction, Where ſhall we 
find an edequate Remedy for this Contagion i ? In the Societies 
J am ſpeaking of. 

Are you known to thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
thoſe Societies, and are you endued with promiſing Talents? 


They cannot eſcape their Penetration; and whenever you 


indicate a Deſire of . Inſtruction, and are able to maintain 
and increaſe the Honour of Letters, they will look upon it 
as their Glory to form you ; they will oppoſe their Learning 
to the IIluſions, which would uſurp the Sacrifice of your 
blooming Years, ſtudy your Taſte, and offer you the richeſt 
Gratifications of it, This Commerce, ſuperior to all Leſ- 
ſons, will ſoon inform you of your Abilities, and give you 
all proper Encouragements; but at the ſame Time, the 
Objects are ſhewn to you only in Proportion to your Ability; 
from the Surface you gradually proceed to the Bottom, I 
cannot make a better Compariſon of theſe Pupils than the 
following of a famous Academician : © They are, ſays he, 
© like thoſe precious Metals, thoſe exquiſite Stones, which 
© have not vet come under the Hand of Art ; every thing 
© in them is valuable, but dark and buried; theſe happy 
© Geniufics having received the Poliſh of great Maſters, 
« ſoon diſplay the Luſtre and Fire they conceal 3 and when 
« Mafters, form Pupils worthy to reprefent.them,” 

Thus a perpetual Supply of Citizens is obtained equal to 
the moſt important Functions of civil Life, The different 
Claſſes: of Philoſophy furniſh the fundamental Prineiples to 
all Kinds of Architecture, the Art of War, Navigation, 
Phyhc. Divinity, Juriſprudence, Hiſtory more particularly 
relating to political and civil Government. In the Pulpit, at 


the Bar, and in public Affairs, the Knowledge of Languages 
and 
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and Eloquence are of the greateſt Utility: Poetry beautifully 
conveys into the Heart the great and ſocial Qualities. 

Thus the principal Intention of Academies is not only to 
form a Society of Grammarians, Orators, Hiſtorians, Poets, 
but there alſo are formed the Mechanic, Aſtronomer, Divine, 
Phyſician, the Miniſter of State, Mariner, Judge, Preacher, 
Counſellor; in ſhort every Condition, every State, derive 
from hence new Light and Improvement. 

Shall I after this be aſked how it happens that the ſeveral 
Sciences are now carried to fo great a Perfection in Europe? 
The Queſtion has nothing in it perplexing. I would anſwer, 
that they owe their great Progreſs to the Increaſe of literary 
Societies in the laſt and, preſent Century. 


An Hiſtorical Diſſertation on the Roman Law and Bar. 


Few States have undergone ſo many Revolutions as that 
of the Romans : And accordingly, the Laws they have left 
us, has alſo been ſubject to continual Viciſſitudes. 

Nothing, however, is ſo fine as the Harmony of their 
Laws; the frequent Tumults with which Rame was diſtracted, 
ſcem in ſome Meaſure to have contributed to the Tran 
quility of its Inhabitants. 

But how great the Difference between the Civil and the 
Canon Law ? The latter, founded on the Fervour and Zeal 
of the primitive Chriſtians, was, in its Origin, noble and 
divine; but it has been enervated in its Progreſs, by Cold- 
neſs, Supinity, and Schiſms, which have alſo polluted its 


ancient Purity to ſuch a Degree, that at preſent it is hardly 


known, The former, the Product of Genius and the Re- 
ſult of Policy, was, in its Infancy, without Form; Time 
gradually reduced it into Order, and has at length brought 
it very near Perfection. The Infancy of the one ought to 
be the Summit of its Grandeur; Purity being always a 
loſer by Time ; whereas the other was neceſſarily weak 
in its Infancy ; Reaſon being the Product of Age, 


8 ECT. 1. 
The Feople of Rome, at firſt, were compoſed of three 
thowand Foot, and three thouſand Horſemen, "Theſe hav- 
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ing acknowledged Romulus for their King, he divided them 


into three Tribes, each containing ten Decuriæ. 

The Lands he laid out into thivs Portions, one he ap- 
propriated to the Gods, another to the BE of the 
State, and the third to his Subjects. 

Theſe he diſtinguiſhed into two Claſſes, the Patricians 
and Plebians, The latter being, in general, extremely poor, 
he allowed them to chuſe Patrons among the former, to 
'whom they offered themfelves, and promiſed all kinds of 
Service, The Patricians, on the other hand, were obliged 


to aſſiſt with their Intereſt and Riches, thoſe who had made 


Choice of them for Patrons. 
Though theſe original or pane” Clients. were under ſuch 
Dependance, they were not Villains *, being conſidered only 
n 

From among the Patricians, Romulus choſe an hundred, 
of which he compoſed his Council, or Senate. This Tri- 
bunal, which afterwards became ſo formidable, was not at 
firſt the legiſlative Power, exerciſed no litigious Juriſdiction, 
nor made any Laws in private Cafes: All they did was to 
appoint Judges; for, to try a Proceſs in a Body, they looked 
upon it as beneath them : they had the Management of 
the Finances, impoſed Taxes, ſettled the Form of receiv- 
ing Ambaſſadors, and nominated thoſe which were ſent by 
the State, diſpoſed of the Troops, and regulated all other 
military Affairs. | 

With regard to Matters which related to the State in ge- 
neral, or the public Law, they were determined by the 
Suffrages of the People. The Curie were ſummoned, which 


Aſſembly was ſtiled Comitia Curiata. In theſe Comitta, the 


People made Laws, approved or rejected thoſe which were 
offered, appointed the Aidgiſtrates, and decided on War or 
Peace, | 


Romulus 


e A Villain was one who held Lands in Fillainage, or on Con- 
— tion of rendering baſe Services to his Lord. They were ſtiled 

Villains from Villa, becauſe they dwelt in Villages: The ſame 
were alſo called Pagenſes, and Ruftiti ; and were of ſuch ſervile 
Condition, that they were uſually old with the Farm to which 
they reſpectively belonged, There are not properly any ſuch 
Fillains at preſent, tho' the Law concerning them ſtands un- 
feręaled. 
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Romulus recommended to the People ſeveral Laws, parti- 
cularly that, by which the Fathers had the Power of Life 
and Death over their Children. He alſo was the Author 
of others relating to Religion, the Magiſtrates, and Mar- 
riages. Theſe were called Curiatæ, as being acknowledge 
and confirmed by the Aſſembly of the three Tribes. 

His Succeſſor Numa Pompilius made a large Addition to 
theſe Laws, eſpecially with regard to religious Worſhip. 
He founded the Veſtals, created a Pontiſex Maximus, and 
erected a College of Prieſts. The Lands of every Perſon 
he cauſed to be ſeparated by Boundaries; reſtrained the 
Power of Life and Death, which was veſted in Fatkers over 
their Children, to thoſe lawfully begotten. 

It was under Tallus Hy/filius, the third King, that the 
Curiæ met for the firſt Time to take Cognizance of a pri- 
vate Cauſe, This extraordinary Meeting was held on Ac- 
count of Horatio killing his Siſter, The King had appoin- 
ted two Duumviri to try him; and they having condemn- 
ed him to Death, he appealed to the People, who in Con- 
ſideration of the important Service this Conqueror of Alba 
had juſt performed, acquitted him. This Tranſaction hap- 
pened in the eighty- fifth Year of Rome. 

Ancus Martius cauſed a Priſon for Malefactors to be built 
facing the Forum ; he alſo laid a Duty on Salt, 

Tarquinius Priſcus (the Author of thoſe famous Sewers, 
which gave Occafion to ſay, that under Rome itſelf, he had 
built another Rome) choſe an hundred Senators from among 
the Plebeians ; the Number of thoſe choſen by Romulus hav- 
ing been ſince increaſed to three hundred; ſo that in Tar- 
guin's Time they amounted to four n ! He likewiſe 
cauſed Galleries and Portico's to be built round the Forum, 
the Place where the Curiæ aſſembled, 

Under Servins Tullius Rome, which was already greatly 
enlarged, was divided into four Wards or Tribes; the Co- 
lina, the Subarina, the Palatina, and the Efquilina, The 
People were divided into ſix Claſſes, and theſe into Cen- 
turies, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, tnat at the calling of Af- 
ſemblies by Centuries, the Authority unavoidably fell into 
the Hands of the Patricians ; for the Richeſt were in the 
hrit Centuries, and gave their Votes firſt, the Suffrages of 
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The others never being taken, except ſome Difference aroſe 
among the former, and this ſeldom happened, Now it was 
that the Comitia Curiata were entirely aboliſhed, 

At length, the Crime of Tarquin the Proud, prompted 

Rome to ſhake off the Regal Government; and ſuch was 
the Horror the People had conceived of it, that the Sove- 
reigns of all Nations felt the Shock. 
The Reign of the ſeven Kings of Rome had laſted 244 
Years : After their Expulſion, Sextus Papirius collected the 
ſeveral Laws they had enacted, which Collection was called 
the Papirian Law ; but its Authority was ſoon after abo- 
liſhed by the N Law, ſo that at preſent no Ve- 
ſtiges of it remain, 

The expelled Kings were ſucceeded by the Conſuls, who 
had an equal Power ; like them they adminiſtered Juſtice 
to private Perſons, and in the public Law acted in con- 
cert with the Senate or the People, according as the Matter 
belonged to the Cognizance of either, 

There had been no public Treaſure, till in the Year of Rome 
246, it was founded by Valerius Publicola, who placed over jt 
Quæſcors, or Treaſurers. Their Office, however, was not con- 
fined to the Inſpection of the Treaſure, they took care 
of the Enſigns or Standards, and provided for Ambaſſadors; 
and were accountable to the Senate for their Adminiſtration. 

This Treaſure was depoſited in the Temple of Saturn, 
where alſo were kept the Laws, the Senatus Conſulta, the 
Album, or Liſt of the Decuriæ (which were marked by the 
Cenſors) the Bills of . Indictment ; in a word, all public In- 
ſtruments. 

The Commonality, however, oppreſſed by the e of 
the Patricians, Who were now poſſeſſed of all the Autho- 
rity, by means of the Comitia Centuriata, had frequent Con- 
teſts with them, on account of the Regulation of the Govern- 
ment. In this they were ſupported by Caſſius, who in his 
third Conſulſhip, in order to ſecure to himſelf the Favour 
and Protection of the Plelgians, moved that the conquered 
Lands ſhould be divided between them and the Allies of 


Reme. The Senate, inconiiderately conſented to this Di- 


rifion, in ſayour of the Plebetans, and paſſed the famous Agra- 
rigs Law, Caſſus paid for his Preſumption; for at the 
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- Expiration of his Conſulſhip, he was arrainged as a Diſ- 
turber of the public Tranquility, and ſentenced to be thrown 
from the Tarpeian Rock, 

The Agrarian Law, however, ſtill ſubſiſted, but the Se- 
nate delayed putting it in Execution; and the People being 
continually urgent for it, they were always inlifted to carry 
on the Wars againſt the neighbouring States. This being 
all the Satisfaction the People could procure from the Se- 
nate and Conſuls, every thing was in Confuſion, the Laws 
were no longer obſerved, directing their Proceedings by 
Cuſtoms, which varied daily. 

During this tumultuous Conjuncture, it was determined 
to ſend ten Men to Athens, and the other Cities of Greece, 
to collect a Syſtem of ſuch Laws, as they ſhould judge the 
moſt proper to terminate the Diſturbances of the Re- 
public, and put the State in a flouriſhing Condition. 

Theſe Deputies returned with a- Collection of the beft 
Laws of Salon and Lycurgus. Theſe Laws were ordered to 
be written on ten Tables of Ivory, and expoſed in public 
to be read by the People. The Labour of the Decemviri 
was ſo well approved of, that a Year was allowed them 
for explaining theſe Laws, and adding new ones. Accord- 
ingly they ſupplied what was wanting by two new Tables. 
Afterwards other Decemviri were appointed for the Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, 

This is the famous Law of the Twelve Tables, and con- 
ſiſted of three Parts, divine Worſhip, the public Law, and 
the private Law. The Pontiffs ratified it with religious Ce- 
remonies; the Senate by a Decree ; and the Comitia in Cen- 
turics by an Act of the People. 

This Syſtem ſo admirable in all its Parts, but efpeci- 
ally with regard to its juſt Polity, periſhed in the Flames 
when Rome was ſacked by the Gauls, Some time after the 
moſt valuable Fragments of it were collected, engraved on 
| Braſs, and Children carefully taught the Contents from 
their Cradle, 

But before this Conflagration, a very dangerous Attempt 
had been made againſt the Law of the Twelve Tables, 
by the Interpretation which. certain Patricians had put on 
i, with certain Forms, which were to be literally and 

minutely 
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minutely obſerved, on Pain of being Nonſuited. For In- 
ſtance, the Form of a Claim was H. E. R. J. Q. M. 
E. A. which ſignified, Hanc ego rem jure Quiritum meam 
eſſe alo, i. e. I affirm that this Thing to be mine by the 
Roman Law. And that of the Denial was, A. E. GC. 
Z. J. At ego contra eam vindico; i. e. But J claim it as 
mine. 
| Theſe different Formulæ were contrived by Appius Clau- 
dius, the moſt learned, but withal the moſt wicked, of the 
Decemuirs. The Patricians had been made acquainted with 
the Meaning of them ; but with regard to the People, they 
muſt have been as denden a Secret, and the Science of 
the Augurs. Cneus Flavius found Means to get Appius's 
Book, and honeſtly publiſhed it to lay open the whole Se- 
cret : Hence proceeded the Flavian Law. 

The Nobility had recourſe to other Formulæ, ſtill more 
abſtruſe and intricate; but theſe alſo were divulged by Sextus 
Alius, and his Work called the lian Law, But theſe 


two Works are now entirely loſt. 


There were beſides other Diſputes with regard to the 
true Meaning of the Laws of the twelve Tables. The moſt 
learned Lawyers were conſulted with regard to their Ex- 
planation z but their Anſwers were, in almoſt every Par- 
ticular, contrary to each other; and this learned Uncer- 
tainty is now honoured with the Appellation of the Civil 
Law. 

The Decemvirs, in which the Power of the ſupreme: Ma- 


giftracy was lodged, became Tyrants in a ſhort Time after 


their Creation, and as ſuch were baniſhed Rome. The 
Death of Virginia expoſed the Lewdneſs and Cruelty of Ap- 
pius, and occaſioned a Sedition, which produced a Change both 
in the Law and State. 

Moved by Virginia's Complaints, irritated at the villainous 
Attempts of the Decemvirs, and loaded with Debts, the 
Plebeians feparated themſelves from the Patricians, and with- 
drew to the Aventine Mount. Here it was that Menenius 
Agrippa being deputed with nine Senators to bring about a 
Reconciliation, made uſe of that famous Fable of the Belly 
and the Members, The People were ſatisfied, and agreed to 

return 
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return into Reme, on their being allowed to nominate their 
own Judges. 28 


At firſt they were Choſen only from among the Plebeians, 


and called Tribunes, becauſe they were ele by the 
Tribes. | | 

Theſe Protectors of the People were originally five in 
Number, to whom five others were afterwards added. They 


had the Power of invalidating any Deciſion of the Senate, 


by the ſingle Word Veto, or Vetamus; and confirmed it by 
27. ſignifying Tribuni. | 

Nearly about the ſame Time the ies were created 
theſe inſpected the Weights and Meaſures, and took care that 
all the Fronts of the Buildings were in a direct Line, that 
the City might not be deprived of its Beauty. 

Theſe Magiſtrates were choſen in Aſſemblies of the Peo- 
ple, Meetings of a new Kind ; but greatly reſembled the 
Comitia Curiata, formerly aboliſhed. Every Perſon gave his 


Vote, without being obliged to obſerve any Diſtinction of 


Rank, Age, or Fortune, Theſe Aſſemblies were held both 
in the City and the Campus Martius; and the Election was 
abſolutely to be finiſhed in one Day. The Calling of theſe 
new Comitia belonging to the Office of Tribune, they were 
termed Comitia Tribute, | 

The Reſolutions taken in them were like thoſe of the 
Centuriæ, known by the Name of Plebeſcita, or Acts of the 
People. But at firſt, being the Decrees of the People, the 
People only were bound by them, till the Hortenſian Law ex- 
tended their Authority to every Member of the Republic. 

What is amazing is, that the Commonality, jealous 

of making its own Laws, ſhould have tranſmitted to the 
Senate a Power for the Preſervation of which it had fo long 
contended with ſo much Vigor and Firmneſs, 

Theſe new Senatus Conſulta were paſſed upon the Motion 
of a Conſul, and generally bore the Name of him who had 
ſollicited them, For Inſtance, the Trebellian, the Pegaſian; 
the Yelleian, the Orfician, were ſo called from Trebellius, 
Pegaſus, Vellerius, and Orficius, their firſt Propoſers. 

The Conſuls, in the mean Time, finding themſelves al- 
ternately taken up with the Senate, the Army, and private 
Proceſſes, could not attend ſuch a Variety of Buſineſs z ſo 
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that a Part of their Power was transferred to other Magi- 
ſtrates, called Prators, whoſe Office wholly conſiſted in 
preſiding at the Bar, their Power not extending beyond the 
Province of private Law. 

According to Euſcbius, the Prætors were firſt created 
eighty-two Years after the Promulgation of the Law of the 
Twelve Tables; and the rſt who was poſſeſſed of this Dig- 
nity was $þ, Furius Camillus. They had, however, the 
ſame Enfigns of Honour as the Conſuls, and according to 
their firſt inne, were only of the Patrician Order; 
but the Tribunes by their great Power transferred this Office 
to the Plebeians. The ſiſt Prætor of this Order was Quin- 
tus Publius Phels; on the other hand, the Nobles did not 
diſdain to fit on the Judgment: ſeat. 

The whole Office of the Prætor was included in theſe 
three Words, Do, Dico, Adico. He gave Actions, an im- 
proper Manner of ſpeaking, which ſignifies only, that he 
received them, and ordered executoral Commiſſions for ſum- 
moning the Parties; he put into Poſſeſſion, he relieved 
Minors, and ſuch as were acquitted, and this regarded the 
Imperium merum, which of right belonged to the Prætor, and 
was indicated by the Term Do. . On the contrary, dico and 
adico; that is dico when the Pretor determined an Affair; 
adico, when to his Sentence he added the Execution, one 
concerned the Juriſdiction, the other the Imperium mixtum, 
which equally and ſupremely were depoſited in his Perſon, 

Many prætorian Proceedings are found in the Law; regu- 
larly they are annual, differing in this Reſpect from the Se- 
natus Conſulta, the Plebeſcita, the Law of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, and the Anſwers of the Lawyers, a new Prætor being 
annually choſen, Every one of them declared by an Edict 
wrote on a white Subſtance, (which from its Colour was 
called album Pretoris) the Manner in which he exerciſcd 
his Juriſdiction, 

This Multitude of Edicts could not fail of abounding i in 
Contradictions. Julian, the Lawyer, digeſted in a conciſe 
and clear Collection, the beſt rien Proceedings, and 
thence compoſed the famous perpetual Edict. His Collection 
was a very different Work from that which had before been 
made under Aug: aas, by. Aulus Offilins, a Man of no Ability, 

BEES co 
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The Work of Julian was entered on the Records of the 
Empire by Order of the Senate and the Emperor Adrian, 
and had the Sanction of a Law. 

The ſame Motive which had deprived the Conſuls of Part 
of their Power, in order to erect a new Magiſtrate, . alſo 
cauſed the Number of the Prætors to be increaſed ; ſo that 
inſtead of one, in Cicero's Time there no leſs than twelve. 

As the Roman Empire increaſed, it was found that one 
Prætor was not ſufficient to determine all the Cauſes, and ac- 
cordingly the Prztorſhip ſoon after its Commencement was 
divided between two Magiſtrates, one of whom was to de- 
termine the Differences between the Citizens of Rome, thence 
called Prætor Urbanus; the other took Cognizance of the 
Diſputes of ſuch Foreigners as were ſubject to the Roman 
Power, and termed Prætor peregrinus. 

The additional Conqueſts too remote for one Man to hear 
all the Complaints and Diſputes, occaſioned Prætors to be 
appointed for every Province. 

Theſe Prætors were ſometimes called Proconſuls, ſometimes 
Provinciales, and ſometimes Redtores or EO”. from the 
following Reaſons. 

The Sempronian Law having cauſed the antient Agrarian 
Law to be put in Execution, ordered that Lots ſhould be 
drawn for the conquered Provinces, which were to be di- 
vided between the Senate and the People. In Conſequence 
of this Diviſion, the Senate ſent into thoſe Provinces which 
fell to its Share, Prætors, with the Title of Proconſuls. 

Thoſe which were allotted to the People, the Tribunes 
ſent Provinctals, having the ſame Authority as the Procon- 
ſuls, 

Tiberius deprived the Tribunes of the Power of beſtowing 
Provinces, placing in thoſe which belonged to the People, 
Governors of his own appointing ; theſe Officers were called 
Rectores Proſides. The Emperors who ſucceeded Tilerius 
followed his Example. 

Under the Emperors, the Exerciſe of the public Law and 
the legiſlative Power, were no longer in the Hands of the 
Senate and People, both giving it up in the Year of Reme 
731, in Favour of Augiſtus. This Emperor had however, 
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neral Aſſembly of the People, in order to keep up, by this 
Formality, ſome Appearance of a Republic; but theſe Aſ- 


femblies were ſuppreſſed by his Succeſſors, under Pretence 


that the prodigious Number of Citizens cauſed them to be 
attended with Tumult and Confuſion. 

With regard to the Senate, it now began to determine, i ina 
Body, Proceſſes of Importance, eſpecially in criminal Caſes z 
and thus by inſenſible Degrees loſt Sight of political Affairs, 
the Emperors arrogating the Cognizance of theſe to them- 
ſelves, 

The ſacred Lav alſo, which formerly belonged to the 
Pontiſex Maximus, was transferred to them; the Emperors 
aſſuming the Pontificate, and by Right of Succeſſion became 
Kings of the Sacrifices. 

As to the common private Law, the Exerciſe of it was 
left to the Prætor; but the Senate made Inſtitutes in very 
intricate Affairs, and from theſe Inſtitutes the Code was 
formed, 

Before the Emperors the Lawyers aid not give their An- 
ſwers publickly on the Queſtions propoſed to them ; they 
only gave private Advice, not unlike the Counſellors of our 
Age, and from which Advice there was conſequently a Li- 
berty of departing. 

Auguſtus permitted ſome to read public Lectures on the 
Laws; the firſt of which was Maſſutius Sabinus, who was 
ſucceeded by many others, under the ſame Favour. 

The memorable Deciſions of theſe Perſons who were in 
general of the beſt Families in Rome, Favourites of the Em- 


. peror, or eminent for the Service they had done the State, 


were called Reſpenſa Prudentum. Thefe were ordered to be 
conformed to and followed. From theſe Anſwers the fifty 
Books of Pandects are chiefly compoſed, They alſo made 
Forms, taken from the Principles of Law, in which Gallus 
Aquilius is allowed to have excelled, 

No fooner were the eminent Lawyers permitted to deliver. 


their Opinions publickly, on the Import of the Law, than 


they divided themſelves into two Sects, which has occaſioned 
a Multitude of Contradiftions in the Dige//s. One of theſe 
Sects was headed by Alreivs Gapito, and the other by Autiſ- 
#us Labeo, The former kept ſtrictly to the Principles he had 

learned; 
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learned ; the latter, of more Penetration and Sagacity, made 
| ſeveral Innovations. However, as the original lead of a 
Party are leſs animated againſt each other than their Suc- 
ceſſors, the Diſputes grew much ſharper between Sabinus, 
the Succeſſor of Capito, and Proculus, who ſupplied Labes's 
Place, than they had been between Capito and Labes them- 
ſelves. And therefore theſe Sects are only known by the 
Names of Sabinians and Procul/ians, though Sabinus and 
Proculus were not the Authors of them. 

A third Sect entered the Liſts with a View of recanciling 
them, and endeavoured to keep a Mean between their 
Extremes: With this Sect 7 u/tinian ſided. 

At that Time the Law conſiſted of twelve Tables, the 
Plebeſcita, and Senatus Conſulta, the Edits of the Prætors, 
the Anſwers of the Lawyers, and the Conſtitutions of the 
Emperors, 

Theſe laſt were conſiderably augmented. Gregory and 
Hermogenes under Diocletian, collected them into two Codes, 
containing the Decrees and Reſcripts of the Emperors from 
Adrian to Conſtantine. 

Theodeſius the younger employed the ableſt Civilians of 
his Time to collect all the Conſtitutions made ſince the Time 
of Confantine. 

But theſe three Works became ſuperfluous, the Laws 
they contained being either obſcure or contradictory; ſo that 
the Emperor Macrinus, who was no Stranger to Jurifprudence, 
faid, that in order to reduce the Law to fixed and certain 
Principles, it was requiſite to ſuppreſs every thing which 
had till then been written on it. 

At laſt Juſtinian appeared; ; and he it was who placed the 
Science of Law in a new Light, digeſting it into that Body 
which we at this Time follow; and which conſiſts of four 
Parts, He cauſed to be digeſted into one Code all the Con- 
ſtitutions made ſince Adrian, that is, during five hundred 
Years, This Work was publiſhed in the third Year of his 
Reign; but this Code appearing to him to have been exe- 
cuted too haſtily, he cauſed it to be carefully reviſed and 
corrected, adding to it fifty new Deciſions ; which Work 
thus corrected and increaſed, was publiſhed three Years after, 
under the Fide of Codex repetitæ preleftionts, 
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The Law of the twelve Tables, the Plebeſcita, the Senatuy 


Conſulta, the Edicts of the Prætors, and eſpecially the An- 


' ſwers of the Lawyers, afforded too many excellent Things 


to be omitted; but a very nice Judgment was requiſite, eſ- 
peeially with regard to the Deciſions of the Lawyers, whofe 


Books amounted to near two thouſand Volumes. The 


Abridgment of all theſe Laws formed the Digeſis, which ap- 
peared in the ſeventh Year of Fu/tinian's Reign, This 
Collection was alſo known by the Name of Pandectiæ; 
becauſe it contained the whole Law, and is a Work of 
great Correctneſs and juſt Diſtributon of its ſeveral Parts, 

Fuſlinian afterwards cauſed the Inſlitutes to be examined, 
Theſe contained the Elements of Juriſprudence, of which 
they are an exact Summary. This Work, though begun 
after the Dige/ts, was publiſhed before them. In the Exe- 
cution of theſe three arduous Undertakings, Juſtinian em- 
ployed ſixteen Civilians, whoſe Names are preſerved in the 
Code de Fur, vet. envel, It is however generally allowed, 
that Trebonius, who was his Chancellor, was the principal 
Perſon concerned in it. He was a ſecond Appius, having 


much more Ability than Probity: Some even accuſe him of 


ſelling the Laws, It is certain, at leaſt, that he accom- 


modated ſeveral to the Circumſtances of his Friends, and 


thoſe he intended to favour, Theſe Interpolations are known 


by the Name of Trebonianiſims. 


During the Remainder of his Reign, Juſtinian made one 
hundred and fixty-eight very extenſive Conſtitutions, which 
were inſerted in the Body of the Law, and formed a Sup- 
plement to the Code, They are called Novellæ, not only 
as they are the lateſt Laws of this Emperor's. compoſing, 
but alſo becauſe they almoſt every where derogate from 
the Juriſprudence practiſed before they appeared. 

Thus we ſee, that the Roman Law admits of three Diſ- 


tinctions; the ancient Jus Vetus, or the Digeſis; the new 


Jus Novum, that of the Code, and the Jus Noviſſimum, which 
is the Novellæ. The laſt were originally written in Greek, 
but were tranſlated into. Latin, which Tranſlation from its 
Correctneſs, is called Authenticæ. 

The Proficients in the Study of the Civil Law, and who 


are ecquainted wich its Worth, cannot but very greatly, and 


indeed 
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indeed juſtly wonder, that this Work, after the Death of 
Fu/tihian, did not continue in force above three hundred 
Years; and in the Weſt remained almoſt unknown for - 
near ſix hundred Years. This Misfortune is by ſome at- 
tributed to the burning of Con/lantinople under the Em- 
peror Zens; and to the Invaſion of the Gotha in Ttaly, who 
committed to the Flames all the Books they met with. 
Others charge the long Oblivion of this invaluable Com- 
vilation, to the Jealouſy of Yinian's Succeſſors; particu- 
larly Bafl and Leo the Philoſopher. This laſt Conjecture, 
however, ſeems injurious to the Character of Bail, who 
was an excellent Prince, and to whom the World is indebted 
ſor an Abridgment of the Codes 

Bat be this as it will, Charlemain is looked upon as the 
firſt who ſhewed a Diſpoſition of reſtoring the Roman Law to 
its former Force ; but the impenetrable Darkneſs, which, in 
thoſe Times, veiled the Sciences, obſtructed the Succcſs of 
1o worthy a Deſign. 

The Confuſions of War at length produced what Char- 
lemain endeavoured in vain to perform. Lotharius II. at 
the taking of Melphi in Apulia, foun] a Copy of the Ro- 
nan Laws, which he preſented to the Piſanes, his Allies. 

Ihe Conſequence of this Diſcovery was, that in 1128. 
Irenius taught the Roman Law publickly at Bologna. This 
he did at firſt of himſelf, not being authoriſed, according 
to Berthold Nihufius till 1137, when Lotharius II. ordered by 
an Edict, that Juſtinian's Collection ſhould be publickly 
taught in the Schools, and followed at the Bar, 

The Florentines having in the 14th Century made them- 
ſelves Maſters of Piſa, carried the Pandectæ to Florence. 
France, diſdaining to be excelled by any Thing performed 
in Germany and Ttaly, 1 alſo its Profeſſors, who are well 
known. 

(T; be continued.) 
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Hiſtory of the Roya! Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres, with the Memoirs of Literature taken from 
The Regiſters of that Academy, from _ Year 1 744 

40 1 746, 9 Vol. 18. 


\HE juſ Applauſe with which the Works of theſe 


learned Academicians have been received by all Europe, 
render it ſuperfluous for us to expatiate on a Subject ſo gene- 
rally known. It will therefore be ſufficient for us to acquaint 
the Reader with the various Subjects diſcuſſed i in this literary 
Performance. 

The Hiſtory of the Works of the Academy from the 
Year 1744 to 1746, incluſive, conſiſts of the following 
Heads. 

Refleclions on the Utility which the Belles Lettres may 
draw from the Scriptures and the firſt Ages of the World. 

An Enquiry concerning the F cundation of the City of 
Tyre. 

Diſquiſitions on the Religious and Philoſophical Tradi- 
tions of the Indians, as Preliminaries to their Chrono- 
logy. 

8 Reflections onthe Origin and Mixtures of the 
ancient Nations, and the Manner of ſtudying their Hiſtory. 
An Inquiry into the Origin and ancient Hiſtory of the 
different Nations of Italy. 

1. Of the IIlyrian Colonies. 

2. Of the Iberian, or Spaniſh Colonies. 

3. Of the Celtic Colonies. | | 
4. Of the Greek, or Pelaſgian Colonies. 

5. Of the Utruſcans, or ancient Inhabitants of "Tufs 
_ 

Sequel of the Obſervations and Corrections on the Text 
and Verſion of the firſt Book of Herodotus. | 

On the Date of the Battle of Marathon. 

On the Date of the Battle of Platea. 

On the technical Chronology of the Greets, 

On the Form of the Year uſed by the Bithynians, under 
the Roman Dominions, 


A free Tranſlation of Plato's tenth Book of Laws, 


oy 


ti; 
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An Eſſay towards reſtoring a Paſſage in Cicero's third Book 
on the Nature of the Gods, | 

On the Cuſtom of human Sactifices amongſt different 
Nations, particularly the Gauls. 

On the Nature and moſt known Doctrines of the Religion 
of the Gauls, 

On the Erymology of the Name of the Druids, 

Remarks on the Diſtance of the Iſle of Pharos to the Con- 
tinent of Egypt, as given in a Paſſage of Homer, 

On the Situation of the Country of the Hyperboreans. 

On the Diſagreement between the Obſervations hitherto - 
made to determine the Latitude of Athens. 

Illuſtration of a Paſſage in the fourth Book of Cæſar's 
Wars of the Gauls, 

On a pretended Law of Marcus Aurelius in Favour of the 
Chriſtians. 

Reflections on ſome ancient Medals, not yet mads 

ublic. 
On a Medallion of the Emperor Heliogabalus. 

On the Inſcription of Brumt, communicated to the Aca- 
demy by M. Schapfiin. 

Remarks on ſomo Inſcriptions, or Epitaphs, of the Raman 
Times, lately diſcovered at Lyons. 

A Supplement to the Account of the Table of Peutinger, 
printed in the fourteenth Volume of theſe Memoirs. 

On the Junction of the Danube and Rhine, projected by 
Charlemagne. 

On the Place of the Death of Sigiſmund, King of Bur- 
gundy. | 

Remarks on ſome Names of Places, in M. de Yalois's 
Account of the Gauls. 

| Diſſertation on a Manuſcript of the Annals of St. Bertin, 
which Du Cheſne was not acquainted with. 

Remarks on a Place called Tricines, mentioned in a Work 
of Raoulde Preſies, 

On the Origin of the Name of Vincennes. 

An Anſwer to Don Calmet's Opinion, with regard to the 
Limits of a Part of the Kingdom towards the Empire, be= 
fore the Year 1301. 

On the Epocha of the Battle of Fontenoi. 
if A General 
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General Account of Tournements, and the Round- 
Table. | 
Explication of a ſingular Diptick. a 

Explanation of ſome Ivory Baſſo-Relievos. 

Conjectures on a Seal of the middle Age. 

On the Time the Church began to form · a Body of Ca- 
nons and Civil Laws, ranged in methodical Order. 

An Account of an ancient Manuſcript in French Verſe. 

On an Edition of a Book, entitled, The Tree of Bat- 


les. 


On two Latin Inſcriptions relating to the Chancellor de 
F Hoſpital. 


On 3 Preliminaries to the Execution of Cabrieres, and 


© Merinds 


The bak and Infcriptions made by the Academy. 

After the above Eſſays, are inſerted ſeyen Elogies on the 
deceafed Members of this Academy ; and then the * 
literary Memoirs. | 

Memoirs for an Hiſtory of the Religion of Greece, Ar- 
ticic 3. | 

Text of Hiaſad's T is: gonia. | 

General Obſervation on the Theogonicz, in which the Plan 
cf it is diſcovered. 

A Memoir on ſeveral general Queſtions concerning the 
Pricſts of the Gods at Athens. 
General Obſervations on the Study of the ancient Phi- 
loſophy. 

Hiſtorical Obſervations on the Medals and Inſcriptions of 
the City of Sardis, the ancient Capital of Lydia. 

A Memoir on the Revolutions of the Commerce of the 
Britiſh Iſlands ; the fecond Part, wherein is examined whe- 
ther the Gree; traded to thoſe Iſlands be fore the Expedition 


of Julius Cæſar. þ © 4 


Sequel of the Treatiſe concerning the Certainty and An- 
tiquity of the Chineſe Chronology z being an Illuſtration 
of the Memoir read on the fame Subject in New, 1 733. 

Of the Technical Chronology of the Chineſe. 

Of the Foundation of the Chineſe Chronology, before the 
Dynaſty of the Hane; taken from the Canonical, or King 
- Books, 


Os 
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Of the Foundation of the Chineſe Chronology ; taken 


from ancient, tho' not canonical Books, 

An Examination of the Characters, both .Cyclical and 
Aſtronomical ; which accompany the Epochas of the Chineſe 
Chronology, in the Tſou-chou, the , and the Ancient 
Tradition. 

An n of ſome Paſſages, in which are preſerved 
Obſervations of diverſe Appearances of the fixed Stars, 

An Examination-of ſome Dates, the aſcertaining of which 
was not of Importance > to be admitted into the two 
preceding Articles, 

Having given our Readers an Account of the covered 
Pieces contained in this literary Performance, we ſhall add the 
following Eſſays, on the Etymology of the Name of the 
Druids, and on a pretended Law of Marcus Aurelius in Fas 
vour of the Chriſtians. 


On the Etymology of the Name of the Druids, 


The Name of the Druids has, by the Ancients, been 
derived from the Greth Age, an Oak, and donbtleſs it was 
this Etymology which led Diadorus to give them the Name 
of Saronides, from Tete, a ſynonimous Term wich Ages 
In the different Dialects of the Celtic Language, the Words 
Dar, Derou, Derouen, Dair, Darakk,. Darogh, . &c., ſig- 
nify an Oak, doubtleſs on Account of the Hardneſs of its 
Wood, from Deour, Fortis, Robujius. Robur, from à ſi- 
milar Reaſon, became ſynonimous with Quercus, in Latin; 
thus it is by Accident that the Celtic Word Degur, reſembles 
the Greet Neg; The Druids attributed tranſcendent. Vir- 
tues to Miſletoe, and offered Sacrifices only in Foreſts of 
Oak: So that at firſt, we might ſeem to conclude, that 
the Name of the Tree is the Radix of that of the Druids; 


Pliny, and ſeveral other Writers, have been of this Opi- 


tion. 

M. Feret, however, is of different Sentiments, and gives 
another Etymology, which he founds on the following Rea- 
ſons. Britain was, as it were, the Centre of the Religion 
of the Druids ; ſo that, according to Cæſar, thoſe deſirous 
of acquiring a profound Knowledge of it, travelled thither 
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was uſed in this opprobrigus Senſe, 
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to compleat their Studies. Whence it follows, that the true 
Etymology and Pronunciation of the Name of the Druids is 


to be ſought for in the Britiſb and Jriſh, The Britiſh Poetry 


of the filth and ſixth Centuries, that is at a Time when 
that Religion was not totally obliterated, mention theſe 
Prieſts, who are there called Derouydan, in the plural Num- 
ber, and Dorouydd in the ſingular; and from this Manner of 
writing the Name, M. Feret is of Opinion, is to be founded 


the Etymology, which will diſcover its true Signification, 


He apprehends the Word Dorouyzd, to be compounded of the 
two Celtic Words, De, or Di, God, and Rhawydd, or 
Rhaidd, the Participle of the Irie Verb Rhaidhim, or Rhou- 
iabim, to ſpeak, ſay, converſe, According to this Etymo- 
logy, the Name of Druid is of the fame Signification with 
the Greek gray ©, 
Monſieur Feret, after obſerving that Daa of Sicily gives 
the Name of Oe to the Druids, adds, that the Word 


De, or Di, is of great Antiquity in the Celtic Language. 


The Celti, as Cæſar obſerves, being extremely devout, had 
very early a Word to denote the ſupreme Being, De, or 


Di, is a primative Word, and ſynonimous with Da, which 


implies Bounty, Beneficence, Good, Well; the latter of 
which Acceptation {till remains in the French Word Oui-da; 
for which, ſome Writers uſe Oui-bien, which ſignifies, yes, 
truly, It is not at all ſurprizing that the Idea of Benefi- 
cence ſhould have been conſulted in the Formation of the 
Name of the Deity, Godt, God, in the German Language, 
is derived from the ſame Root with Gut, God. 

The Druids had alone the Privilege of ſpeaking of the 
Gods. Sole Miniſters of the Sacrifices ; ſole Interpreters of 
Heaven : They were the only Perſons ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand: the divine Nature; and theſe auguſt Prerogatives, it 
muſt be owned, juſtify M. Feret's ConjeQture on the Origin 
of their Name. | 

Chriſtianity has rendered the Name Druid as odious as 
before it had been venerable z it being now, both in the 
Britiſh and Jriſb Language, applied only to Sorcerers and 
Magicians, So early as the Time of the Angle- Saxons, it 
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M. Feret diſtinguiſhes the Druids into three Claſſes, add - 
ing, that the ſecond were the Bards or Poets, who compo- 
ſed the Hymns and Songs in Honour of the Gods and Heroes. 
The Word Bards, of Celtic Origin, he obſerves, is ſtill in 
Uſe in the Britiſb and Jriſbo Languages, as the Function ex- 
| preſſed by it alſo is in thoſe Countries. The Name of Bards 
is there given to thoſe, whom our Anceſtors called Trou- 
veres ot Troubadours, a kind of poetical Muſicians, who vi- 
fit the Villa's of the Nobility and Gentry, finging the Praiſes 
of great Men, dead or living, their Voices being —— 
with an Harp. 


On a pretended Law of Marcus Aurelius, in Favour 
of the Chriſtians. 


Marcus Aurelius was a Sage adorned with the Royalties of 
Empire, Heir of the Virtues and Power of Antoninus, he 
conſidered himſelf as the Adminiftrator of the Laws, and 
an Inſtrument in the Hand of Providence for the Welfare of 
Mankind. His Reign was that of Moderation, Humanity 
and Juſtice, The. Roman Empire never had a better Prince, 
nor Zem a Pupil more capable of doing Honour to the Por- 
tico. The Chriſtians however were no better treated under 
his Government, than under that of his Predeceſfor. And 
if he did not order a general Perſecution againſt them, he did 
not prevent all thoſe which in his Time fell upon particular 
Churches. It is not to be doubted but that the Princigſts 
of the Stoic Philoſophy, the Auſterity whereof had not foured 
the Sweetneſs of his Difpoſition, had, a great Influence 'on 
him in his Behaviour towards the Chriſtians. The Sect of 
Zeno being both ſuperſtitious and impatient, proſcribed every 
foreign and new Religion, at the ſame Time it admitted tha 
molt abſurd Conſequenees of Polytheiſm, Beſides Marcus Au- 
relius, who pretended to trace his Deſcent from Numa, pro- 
poſed the Example of that Prince as his Model ; and the 
greateſt Streſs of his Efforts tended to reſtore the primitive 
Religion of the Romans, which was inftituted by Numa. 
Thus being doubly an Enemy to the Chriſtians, both as a 
Me: and High Prieſt, it cannot be ſuppoſed he ſhould 
„ endeavour 
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endeavour to exempt them from the Rigour of the. 


Law. | 
Moſt modern Authors, however, who have wrote on eccle- 

ſiaftical Hiſtory, attribute to Marcus Aurelius, a Law, by 
which, without repealing the former Statutes, which con- 
demned the Chriſtians to Death, the Informers againſt them 
were to ſuffer the ſame Puniſhment, The Oddneſs of this 
T.aw, which was of too little Conſequence to be the Work 
of ſo wife a Prince, induced M. de Mandajors, Member of 
this Academy to examine the Reaſons for this opinion: in 
the following Memoir. 

It is known that in the War againſt the Quadi, and Pa 
Marcomanni, the Roman Army was unſortunately incloſed 
in a narrow Valley, ſurrounded with high Mountains, where 
they were near periſhing with Hunger and Thirſt, A plen- 
tiful Rain, accompanied with Thunder and Lightning ſaved 
the Legions, and the Emperor owed his Victory to that 
unexpected Storm, which the whole Army looked upon as 
an immediate Favour of Providence. The Chriſtians, of 
whom there were not a few in this Army, were confident 
that this Miracle was the Effect of their Prayers. Among the 
Pazens, ſome attributed it to thoſe of the Emperor himſelf, 
whoſe Virtues ſo well deſerved the particular Protection of 
the Gods: Others to the Incantations of . the Magician Ar- 
nuphis, who attended Marcus Aurelius in this Expedition. 
With regard to the Emperor himſelf, he referred the Glory 
of it to Mercury, whom he peculiarly worſhipped, On one 
of the Medals in the King's Cabinet, there is a Mercury 
with a Cup in his right Hand, and a Ca. duceus in his Left; 
the Date being in the 2Bth Year of the Tribunition Power 
of Marcus Aurelius, which anſwers to the fourteenth Year of 
his. Reign; at which Time he made War upon the Marco: 
manni; Themiſtius a Pagan Orator, in a Speech de- 
Jivered before the Emperor T heodeſius, affirms to have ſeen 
in his Youth a Picture repreſenting Marcus Aurelius, firetch- 


ing out his Arms towards Heaven, in the Midſt of his Sol- 


diers, who held out their Helmets to receive the Rain. 
The Column of Antoninus ſtill ſubſiſting, is a Monument 
of this Miracle. The Roman Soldiers are there repreſented 


with their Swords in their Hands, engaging the Barbarians, 


whom 
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whom a violent Storm of Lightning and Rain, ſeems to un- 
horſe. Over the Field of Battle appears a Man in the 
Clouds, having his Arms extended and his Beard diſolving 
in Rain; and who, to moſt of the Learned, appears to de 
the Jupiter Pulvius of the Ancients. 

This Particular is ſufficient to ſhew that Mareus Aurelius 
was far from imputing the Safety of his Army to the Prayers 
of the Chriſtians ; but what places this Matter beyond diſ- 
pute is the violent Perſecution; which three Years after over- 
whelmed the Churches of the Gauls; and in which St. 
Pothin, Biſhop of Lyons, received the Crown of Martyrdom, 

However, a few Years after the Death of this Prince, and 
under his immediate Succeſſors, the Chriſtians looked upon 
him more as a Protector than an Enemy, who thought him- 
{elf obliged in Gratitude to favour them. | 

St. Apollinarius, Biſhop of Hierapolis, quoted by E uſebius, 
armed that the Emperor, after his Victory, incorporated 
all his Chriſtian Soldiexs into one ſingle Legion, which he 
honoured with the glorious Title of Fulminatrix. Others 
have advanced, that he wrote a Letter to the Senate, in which 
he attributed to the God of the Chriſtians, tha Miracles by 
which his Troops were preſerved. Copies of this Letter, 
doubtleſs had ſpread among them, Tertullian citing it in his 
Apology; and adds, that if Marcus Aurelius did not former- 
/ exempt the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity from Death, he did 
ſo indirectly, by paſſing ' a Sentence of Death on their 
Accuſers$. 

This ſuppoſed Letter, of Marcus Aurelius, is found in 
Greek, at the End of Juſtin Martyr's Apology, and of this 
Greek Text a Latin Tranſlation has been made, which is 
printed in Onuphrius Pandini. 

But Father Pagi, and M. de — aſter a mature Diſ- 
cuſſion, peremptorily decided, that Marcus Aurelius did not 
perform what is attributed to him by Tradition, which to 
Monuments and certain Facts, oppoſes only vague Reports, 
They have proved that under Trajan, there was a Legio 
Fulminatrix; and that the Letters aſcribed to Marcus Au- 
relius, was the Work of ſome ignorant Greek in the Reign of 
Juſtinian. Of this Opinion alſo are Scaliger and M. de Va- 
{vis ; both ſaying. We readily believe with St. Apollinarius, 
Eu- 
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© Euſebius, and Tertullian, that the Roman Army was de- 
< livered by the Prayers of the Chriſtian Soldiers; but we 
make no Queſtion, that many Fables have been incorpo» 
rated with the Truth.“ 

From whence then could an Opinion have had its Riſe, 
which ſo generally prevailed in the Time of Tertullian, who 
has only added ſome Credit to it, having adopted it with 


more Zeal than Criticiſm ? To this Queſtion M. de Manda- + 
jers's Conjectures, ſeems a ſatisfactory Anſwer. | 


Euſebius relates, that under Commedus, Son and Succeſſor to 
Marcus Aurelius, Apollonius was beheaded at Rome; and that 
his Accuſer was ſentenced by Perennis, the prætorian Pre- 
fect, to the Death of Slaves; which two Executions were per- 
formed at the ſame Time, and very probably are what 
Tertullian alludes to in his Apologetic, there being no In- 
ſtance of this double Puniſhment executed on a Chriſtian 
and his Informer known, except the Martyrdom of Apolloniut, 
which happenned about twenty Years before Tertullian pre- 


ſented his Apology. 
M. de Mandajors ſuſpects that this Writer and Euſchius 


drew their Informations from the ſame Source, that is, 


from the Acts compoſed by ſome Chriſtian, who. from the 
double Execution of Apollonius and his Informer, thought 
the latter was puniſhed merely for his information againſt 2 
Chriſtian, 

But the Occaſion of the Puniſhment of the latter was 
quite different, This Informer, we learn ſrom St. Ferom, 
to have been the Slave of Apollonius; and by an ancient 
Law revived by Trajan, all Slaves informing againſt their 


Maſters were to ſuffer Death, This Man might perhaps 


be ignorant of Trajan's Law, or from the general Hatred. 
2gninſk Chriſtians, hoped his Information might be very ac- 
ceptable inſtead of being puniſhed for it; but had there been 
2 new Law which inflicted Death on every Informer againſt 
a Chriſtian, what could he expect from his Declaration 
againſt Apollonius, who was not only a Chriſtian, but alſo 
his Maſter, It is highly probable that the Hopes of ob- 
taining a Reward prompted him to inform againſt his Maſter. 
This mercenary Motive, which is not at all ſurprizing 
M1 a Slave, proves there could be no ſuch Law in-Fayour 


of 
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of the Chriſtians; becauſe had it been ſo, the Informer 
doubly incurred the Pain of Death; an Extravagance too 
great to be even ſuppoſed without Proof. | 

Euſebius in his Account of the Martyrdom of Apollonius, 
does not tell us that he was a Senator, or that the Accuſer 
was his Slave, And St, Ferom, from whom we have theſe 
two Circumſtances, is filent with Regard to the Puniſhment 
of the Informer. This is owing to Buſebins and St. Jerom's 
Writing from different Accounts, the Authors of which re- 
lated only thoſe Circumſtances of Apollonius's nn 
which moſt affected them. 

Nothing is eafier, concludes M. de Mandajors, than to 
diſtinguiſh the two Qualities of the Slave; who accufed 
Apollonius : As Informer againſt a Chriſtian, he would not have 
been puniſhed; as Informer againſt his Maſter, he was to 
die by Trajan's Law. 

Beſides Marcus Aurelius might have ſtrictly attended to 
the Execution of a Law revived by one of the beſt Princes, 
who, till then, had governed the Empire. And this is what 
in all Appearance occaſioned the Miſtake of making him 
the Author of a Law in Favour of the Chriſtians, Indeed 
a Law whereby every Slave who accuſed his Maſter was 
condemned to Death, diminiſhed the Chriſtians Danger, and 
freed them from domeſtic Enemies, who had Opportunities 
of watching their Behaviour, and diſcovering their Sentiments, 
and moſt of them capable of making a bad Uſe of 
theſe Diſcoveries. Beſides, this Law has nothing of the Ab- 
ſurdity with that imputed to g Prince fo diſtinguiſhed for his 
Wiſdom, in whom, to ſay all in Word, nothing was want- 
ing but a Knowledge of the true Religion. | 


Literary Memoirs, taken from the Regiſters of the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, from 
the Year 1742, 10 the Year 1744 inclufrve. Vo- 
lume nineteen. 


In this Volume are contained the following Pieces, many 
of which juſtly merit the careful Peruſal of every Lover of 
Literature, 


Obfer- 
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Obſervations on different Succeflions of the Egyptian 
Kings. 

Of the ds Cappadocian Year ; with the: Origin 
and Antiquity of the thao of Cappadocia ard 
Pontus. 

Of the Armenian Vear, or Sequel of the Obſervations on 
the moveable Year of the Perſians. 

Defence of Herodotus againſt Plutarch. 

Illuſtrations of the Life and Voyages of + as of 


Marſeilles. "IF 
A Memoir on the State of the ** among the 
Lacedæmoni ans. 


Eleventh Diſſertation on the Origin and "EY of 


Rhetoric in Greece. 
Sequel of the Enquiry into the Origin of Tragedy. 


A Diſſertation on the punctuated Hebrew 1 > 
and the ancient Editions of the Bible. 


A Memoir on engraven Stones. 


Illuſtrations of ſome Paſſages of Pliny, on the Arts re- ; 


lating to Deſign. 

An hiſtorical Enquiry into the Sortilages of the Pagans ; 
commonly called Sortes Homerici, Sortes Virgilians, and the 
Sortes Sanctorum of the Chriſtians. 

A Memoir on the Opinions of the Ancients, with Regard 
to the Reſurrection. | 

Of the Life and Actions of Halbus the elder. 

A Diſcourſe on the Fable of the Ancid. 

Three Diſſertations, in which is examined, whether the 
imperia) Power among the Romans, was patrunonial, here- 
ditary, or elective. 

A Diſſertation on the Import of the Name of Augufits, 
given to Cæſar Odtavianus, and whether this Prince, by 
leaving the Name of Augy/ius to Tiberius, intended alſo to 
leave him the Empire, 

A Diſſertation on the Inſcription of the ſacred SPA 

On the Reverſe of ſeveral Medals of the Roman 
Emperors, | 

Reflections on a Medal of the Emperor Lucius Verus, ſtruck 
at Corinth, 

A Memoir on the Droids. 


* 


On 
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On the political Order of the Gault, which occaſi- 
oned the Names of ſeveral Places to be altered. 

Four Eſſays on the geographical Meaſures of the 
Ancients. 

A Memoir on the C:mmerians z; with a ſhort Deſcription 
of the Courſe of the Danube. 

A Diſſertation on Juliabona, Capital of the Caleti. 

A Memoir on a Roman Way, leading from the Mouth of 
the Seine to Paris. 

An Hiſtorical and Geographical n on Auguſta, 
Capitol of the FVeromandui. 

A Diſſertation of Limonum, Capitol of the Piones. 

A Diſſertation on Augu/foritum Ratiatum, and ancient Cities 
of Gaul. 

As the Diſpute relating to the Antiquity of Vowel Points, 
in the Hebrew Language, have, for many Years, engaged 
the Attention of the Literati of all Nations, we preſume the 
following curious Differtation on that Subject will not be 
diſagreeable to-the Reader, 


A Diſſertation on the tunctuated Hebrew Manuſcripts, 
and the ancient Editions of the Bible. By A. Four- 
mont, ihe A. 


I formerly . myſelf, for ſeveral Vears, in carefully 
reading and conſulting the Manufcripts of the Bible, which 
are depoſited in the King's Library, with a View of exa- 
mining whether the Greet Manuſcripts in particular, exhi- 
bited as many Variations as St, Jerom has found. I made 
a Collection of them; they are more; and I believe, that 
if publiſhed with Remarks, they might be of uſe to thoſe 
who apply themſelves to the Study of the Scriptures." St. 
Jerom, Eraſmus, Robert Stevens, and, in our Days, Dr. 
Mill, have enquired into the Origin of theſe Differences, 
but with little Succeſs, I made the ſame Attempt, and dare 
flatter myſelf to have ſucceeded : But the Proofs of my Sue- 
ceſs, I muſt reſerve for another Memoir. 

From -the Greek, I proceeded to examine the Variations 
in the different Hebrew Manuſcripts. The Diviſions and 


Prejudices of Commentators on this Head, are well known. 
| : 1 
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I omit mentioning Vaſſius, and Father Pezrom, as having 
only a ſuperficial Knowledge of the Zebrew : and with re- 
gard to Capel, he extended his Enquiries no farther than 
the different Editions, which have been made of the He- 
brew Text within theſe two hundred and fifty Years ; 
whereas he ought to have conſulted a much greater Num- 
ber of Hebrew Books, and particularly Manuicripts, in order 
to draw the neceſſary 6 Father Aaerin, wholly 
prepoſſeſſed with the Septuagint and Samaritan Text, has too 
much neglected thoſe fine Hebrew Manuſcripts, which he 


' had the Opportunity of conſulting ia the King's Library, 


and in that of the Oratory. 

Convinced, by the Knowledge I had of the Fewiſh Na- 
tion, and by this Work, which has the better enabled me 
to know the various Manuſcripts of the Bible : Convinced, 


I ſay, that theſe learned Critics have not reafoned on them 
with ſufficient Accuracy, that their Ideas of them were er- 


roneous, and that all their Reflections were vague and de- 
fective, I thought myſelf obliged in Duty to ſhew, in this 
Memoir, the Motives which have induced me to oppoſe 
them, and, in a few Words, to give my Sentiments on this 


Subject. In order to this, I ſhall firft mention the prin- 


cipal Manuſcripts depoſited in the different Libraries of Eu- 
rope. Secondly, I give the Sentiments of the Critics who 


have ſeen or mentioned them; and conclude with ſome 
| Reflections, in order to remove the Prejudices of the 


Learned. | 
I. The Catalogue of tne King's 3 lately printed, 


the Work of Father l Long, and Father Montfaucon, pre- 


ſent us with a great Number of very valuable Hebrew Ma- 
nuſcripts. In the Royal Library we find fiſty-four Manu- 
ſcripts of the Bible, all punctuated, and illuſtrated "yh the 
Notes of the Maſſora. In particular one; ſo muchhe more 
valuable, as having been compared with the famous Spa- 
niſb Copy, attributed to Hillel. In the Library of the Ora- 
tory are thirteen or fourteen ; ſome of which contain the 
whole Bible, but others only Parts of it. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the Libraries of the Sorbonne and St. Germain, 
which contain infinite Treaſures of this kind. By theſe ſa- 
cred Monuments depoſited in our Libraries, we may, I will 
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not ſay now, but at leaſt make very probable Conjectures 
on the Writings of different Ages, and conſequently nearly 


fix the Dates of the Manuſcripts, I ſay, Conjectures; for 


where the Dates are not mentioned it is very eaſy to miſ- 
take: The Uniformity of Writing, which the Copieſts have 


affected, will for ever prevent a deciſive Judgment. 


The Works of Hottinger, Plantavitzus, Bartolocci, of Wol- 
fius, and ſeveral other Writers, who have had a Correſpon- 
dence with the moſt famous Librarians, or who have them- 
felves travelled to «conſult Manuſcripts, inform us of what 
is moſt curious among Foreigners. Theſe large Compila- 
tions ſaye us the Trouble of turning over a vaſt Number of 
manuſcript Bibles, and we are certain, that France, a very 


few Particulars excepted, is in Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Trea- 


ſures of this kind. 

Molſus enumerates at large the Manuſcripts he has ſeen 
or heard of. He fixes the Dates of thirty four, the moſt An- 
cient of which is in the Year 1106, that is, almoſt ſeven 
hundred Years old. I do not doubt but that among the 
other Manuſcripts of the Bible, which amount to above 
three hundred, ſome more ancient might be found, had the 
Tranſcribers inſerted the Dates. 

It muſt be here obſerved, that among this great Number 
of Manufcripts, if there are ten or twelve without Vowel 
Points, they are in all the reſt, together with the Accents, 
the marginal Notes, the Maſſora of the Text, and ſome 
times the final Maſſera, We muſt not omit here, that 
thoſe who oppoſe the Antiquity of Points, have in vain 
endeavoured to draw an Advantage from the Punctuation 
in certain Manuſcripts which ſeemed to be of a latter Date 
than the Text itſelf, Every one knows it is a Maxim 
among the Fews, to uſe only Manuſcripts without Points 
in their Synagogues, But, when theſe Manuſcripts fall into 
other Hands, theſe Points and Accents are added ; and 
conſequently this Objection is of no Weight againſt the An- 
tiquity of Points, as if they were an Invention poſterior 
to theſe Manuſcripts. Beſides, there are others in which 
they are manifeſtly of the ſame Date with the Text itſelf, + 

2. Whoever maintains a new Syſtem, has generally little 
Inclination to give a favourable hearing to Arguments againſt 


it; 
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it; and this is a Fault the more dangerous, as it is hut 


too common among the Learned, But they are ſtil more 
to be blamed, who adopt it without Examination. This, 


however, is the Caſe of M. 7% Clerc, IValton, Scaliger, Cal: 


vin, Zwingle, Luther, Mercerus, Genebrard, and ſeveral 
others both Catholics and Proteſtants, nor ſhall I endea- 
vour to refute their Sentiments. M. Simon . himſelf is not 
entirely free from this Reproach. His Opinion on the punc- 
tuated and accented Manuſcript Bibles, cannot appear to us 
difintereſted, after he himſelf has, without Examination, 
adopted the Hypotheſis of Capel, and Father Morin, eſpe- 
cially as he owns Father Morin had hardly conſulted any 
Manuſcripts. M. Simon was not aware how hard this Con- 
feſſion bears upon the Opinion he embraced. 

The Bibles of which we are now ſpeaking being poſte- 
fior to the Maſſora, the Queſtion relating to the Antiquity 
of theſe Hebrew Manuſcripts, is neceſſarily connected witit 
the Enquiries made for difcovering the Time of the pri- 
mitive Punctuation. The Critics therefore ought, in the * 
Place, to have determined the Time. 

Father Morin and Capel find them neither in the Talmud; 
nor in any of the Midraſchim. Indeed, they find them in the 
Zohar, and in the Bahir ; but theſe Works, according to 
them, are of no great Antiquity, and even ſuppoſitious. 
Father Morin will not admit that we are in Poſſeſſion of 
a ſingle antient Bible punctuated. It is hard,“ adds this 
jearned Critic, © to fix the Time and Place of the Inven- 
tion of theſe Vowel Points. Neither Hiſtorians, nor 
* Grammarians ſay a Word of them. However, it may be 
© ſuppoſed, this Invention was firſt practiſed about nine hund- 
© red Years after Chriſt; that is, a few Years before Saadias.” 
In theſe few Words are contained the whole Subſtance of his 
Treatiſe, and his Opinion on the Hebrew Punctation. From 
whence it muſt follow that no punctuated Manuſcripts are to 
be found, but thoſe written ſince the Time of Saadias. 

Let me be allowed to oppoſe this negative Argument 


with others of the ſame kind, but of much greater force. 
Can it reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that Saadias would not have 


mentioned Points in his Commentaries on the Scriptures, 


had he lived but fifty, or at moſt an hundred Years after 


that 
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that Invention? Add to this, the Silence of all the Gram- 
marians and Commentators of that and the ſubſequent Cen- 
turies. Surely ſome of theſe Writers would have men- 
tioned this Invention, had it been ſo near their Time. In 
Wort, the Unanimity gf the Caraites and Rallaniſis in ad- 
miting the Punctuation, they who in the Time of Sandias 
were irreconcileable 5 is not che Jeaſt Proof of the 
Antiquity of Points. | 

I am neither the only one, nor = firſt, who has declared 


againſt an Opinion ſo ill founded, Nolfi, who was no 


Stranger to its Weaknels, has oppoſed it with great Strength 
of Reaſoning, The Mention of Points in the Bahir, and 
the Zobar, very ancient Manuſcripts of the Cabala, authori- 
zes us to conclude, that at the Time they were wiitten, 
punctuated Bibles were common, And, with me, the Opi- 
mon of a few modern Critics does not outweigh that of the 
moſt authentic Fewsh Writers, eſpecially the Jeruſalem 
Talmud, which informs us, that on the Jetus Return from 
the Captivity, all the antient Manuſcripts of the Zlelrew 
'Text, having been collected and examined, a Choice was 
made of the moſt correct, and the others rejected. . 

The Reviſal of the Manuſcripts of the. Bible by Eras, 
is unqueſtionable. Sn St. Jerem, and ſeveral other of 
the Fathers, mention it: It is alſo atteſted by the alem 
Talmad. That of Balylon informs us, that Hillel, leaving 
that City, came to Feruſalzm, where he, and others under 
him, applied . themſelves forty Years, in making a new 
Edition of the Scriptures : Upon which Account the Jews 
of that Age called him the Di/apie of Ejdras, though there 
was an Interval of three hundred Years betwixt them, 

I have already proved in a Diſſertation printed in theſe 
Memoits, that two hundred and forty Years after Chrift 
there was a ſecond Reviſal; and ſhewn, that both Points 
and the Maſſora were prior to St. Feram, and taken Notice 
of a third Edition of the ſacred Books, by R. Aenagai, R. 


Ade, and R. Hammenouna, in the City of Nehardea. vince 


which there has been but the two Reviſals of Ben Nepbtali, 
and of Ben Aſcher: The firſt received by the Caraztes, and 
the ſecond by the Rabbaniſts, eſpecially thoſe of Paleſtine and 
the Nei. The Copies of theſe three firſt Reviſals, cannot 
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466 The London Monthly Mercury, _ 
certainly be ſo totally deſtroyed, but a ſingle one may remain. 
We are not deſtitute of Greet Manuſcripts of fourteen hun- 
dred Years, and why may not thoſe of the Hebrew have 
been preſerved as long ? We have ſome of fix, ſeven, eight, 
and nine hundred Years; and therefore the ninth Century 

could not be without Copies of _ Editions, either of E. 

dras, Hillel, or R. Ada. 

In the Vear 1 500, Cardinai Kal was poſſeſſed of pune- 
tuated Bibles of nine hundred and a thouſand Years, and 
theſe were copied from others of greater Antiquity ; that is, 
of thoſe firſt Editions. Several Jewih Authors mention 

Copies which they made uſe of, R. Abraham Zacut relates, 

that in the Kingdom of Leon, there was one of HillePs 

Bibles ; and aſſures us he had ſeen a Part of it, which had 
wt been ſold in Africa, at the Time of the Fewf/h Calamity. 
1 It had then been written nine hundred Vears. This Rabbi 
1 had been expelled Spain, with the other Jews, in the Year 
1492; ſo that this Manuſcript muſt have been written about 
the Middle of the ſixth Century, and conſequently near four 
1 hundred Years prior to the Date of the Invention of the 
= Maſſira; which Father Morin fixes about the Time of 
Saardis Gaon, who flouriſhed in the Year 927. 

1 This Manuſcript was a public, punctuated Copy, where- 

by the Punctuations of others were regulated. The three 
Kimchi, Yoſeph, Moſes, and David, together with Abraham 
the Levite, Author of the Khoſei, Aben Ezra, and ſeveral 
others, had peruſed this Copy in the eleventh Century ; and 
in the tenth, all the Rabbins of that Time called it Hilleli. 
Not that I believe it was a Manuſcript of Hilles own 
Writing, (which is not however impoffible) but from its 
being, at leait, an authentic Copy of his Edition. 

Had there been none of theſe punctuated Manuſcripts in 
St. Ferom's Time, how could that Father have diſtinguiſhed 
the Reading of the Hebrew Text from that of the Septuagint, 
as it conſiſts only in the different Poſition of the Vowels. 
It is in vain to urge that they are not in the Hexapla of 
Origen; becauſe they would have been there ſuperfluous, 
the Reading being inſerted in the — in Greek Cha- 
racters. 
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I have Reaſon to think, from ſome Overſight of the 
later Greek Commentators, that the Hebrew Text of the 
Scripture had been inſerted in the Hexapla, from ſome ſyna- 
gogue Copy, and conſequently without Points. It is highly 
probable, that this was really the Caſe, as the Reading of 
the Hebrew" was inſerted in Greet Characters, becauſe it was 


impoſſible to place the Points alone, and to punctuate the 


Text, which was looked upon as a Duplicate of a Synagogue 
Copy, was not thought proper. But be this as it will, the 
Punctuation was at that Time well known. 

All the preſent Arabians uſe Vowel Points; but the 
greateſt Part of their Manuſcripts are without. Indeed they 
are not only uſeleſs but troubleſome to thoſe who are well 
verſed in the Language. Should moſt of theſe Manuſcripts 
be deſtroyed by Time, ſo that only a few without Vowels 
remained, would it not be erroneous to aſſert, that the Ara- 
bians never had any punctuated Manuſcripts, nor any Punc- 
tuation? This Inſtance is applicable to the Hebrew, which 
differs very little from the Arabic. 

3. At preſent a more equitable Judgment is given of the 
Hebrew Manuſcripts, 'The Rabbins mention ſeveral Copies 
of theſe authentic Manuſcripts, deſignedly depoſited in 
ſeveral known Places; as that of Hillel, at Toledo, for Spain 3 
that of the Babylon;h Captivity, by Ben Nephtali, at Babel; 
that of the Captivity of Egypt, at Mount Sinai; that of 


Ben Aſcher, at Jeruſalem; and the Copy called Drenvouti, 


at Carthage, in the Country called Zevegitana. 

Father Morin, M. Simon, Wolfius, Bartdlocci, and others, 
are ſcarcely excuſable for neglecting to attend ſufficiently to 
the Government of the Fews; among whom, notwith- 
ſtanding their Diſperſion, there ſubſiſts a Kind of Republic. 
They have not conſidered that there was a certain Number 
of public ' Copies lodged, by Conſent of the Nation, in 
ſeveral Places, to be the Telt of others, whereby the dif- 
ferent Editions of the Bible have been the longer main- 
tained ; that the Editions of Ben Nephtali are now in the 
greateſt Eſteem, and in all Appearance they have exploded 
the others, except among the Caraztes ; that the Edition of 
Ben Aſcher was moſt generally copied, as is evident from 
Alen Ezra, Maimonides, and the Kinichi, They ſhould alſo 


have obferved, that the Labour of the two laſt Editors could 
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concern only the Accentuation; of at moſt, ſome poſſible, 
analogical, and in themſelves indifferent Punctuations. For 
the PunAuation, which js of a far antienter Date, has ever 
deen reſpected; notwithſtanding all the Difſentions among 
the Profeſſors in Babel, and thoſe at Paliſftine. 
Theſe Remarks throw a Light on ſeveral Difcultie 


Which have a long Time perplexed the Learned, 


it. We find the Fews, ever united among themſelves, 
and indifferent to every thing which does not concern them, 
have undertaken Voyages to inſtruct and confirm their Bre- 
thren in their Religion; and that they have depoſited ſe- 
vera! authentic Manuſcripts in different Places. 

2dly. We are convinced that we ought not to rely on 
the Opinion of thoſe who have not attentively examined 
this Point: Indeed the Rabbin Elias Levita Capel, and Father 
Morin, are the only Supporters of this Syſtem ; but all its 


Foundation conſiſts of a few negative n and ac- 


cording to M. Sinan, Elias Levita was far from being the 
moſt learned of the Rabbins. By corftantly applying himſelf 
to Grammar, he was ignorant of the Hiſt ory of his Na- 
tion. During his Stay at "Revs ſome Chriſtian Doctors, who 
knew little of the Matter, brought him to fide with them, 
in regard to the Novelty of the Points; and thus, without 
further Enquiry, he endeavoured to apts the conſtant 
Tradition of our own Nation. 5 

We have received the Punctuation of the Meferets of 
« Tiberiad, ſay the KArmchi's and Alen Ezra. Theſe 
Words have miſled our Critics; and without reflecting on 
ſeveral other Paſſages of the fame Import, they thought it 
elated to the Inventions of the Points; but they only meant 
the laſt Reviſal of the Bible Copies, ' which had been punc- 
tuated in the Time of F{uras, as thoſe Rabbins conſtantly 
allert, _ 

3dly. In ſine, we are acquainted with five different Edi- 
tions cf the Bible, that of  E/dras, that of Hillel, that of 
Rabbi Ada, that of W e and that of Ben Aſcher. 
Theſe Reviſals were made from punctuated Bibles, And the 
Difference of the two laſt (I repeat it) conſiſt only of ſome 


grammatical Minutiæ. All which give us very different 


ideas of .the Manuſcripts of the Bible, 
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I do not, however, take upon me to affirm, that all theſe 
Jiffere nt Editions are now to be diſtinguiſhed. Copies of 
that of Efdras, and that of Hillel, and of later Reviſals may 
be found; tho' it can hardly be expected we are able to diſ- 


tinguiſh them; the Jews for two hundred and fifty Vears 


paſt, having neglected their Family Manuſeripts, and retained 
the Rembranes of theſe Editors only by Reading. 

Upon the whole, theſe Reflections ſhould animate us to ex- 
cel our Anceſtors, Shall we fit down with admiring theſe 
reſpectable Monuments, without putting them to their pro- 
per Uſe, without drawing from them all the Lights they 
ofter us for the Illuſtration of Hiſtory, both facred and pro- 
phane, and the moſt intereſting of our Studies? 


PROCEEDINGS of Foreign Literary SOCIETIES. 


At a publick Mecting of th: Academy of Belles Lan. 
at Rochel. 


ONSIEUR Gaſtumeau, a Director, opened the Mect- 
M ing with a Speech worthy the greateſt Orator, in 
which he examined, whether the ſame Revolution which the 
Roman Literature underwent is now to be apprehended. 
Great Treaſures, ſays the Author, are not poſſeſſed with- 
out Diſquietude, The Perfection to which France has at- 
tained in every Art and Science, is an Advantage of which 
ſhe is no Stranger to the Value: And from Fear of loſing 
it, it is no Wonder that at the leaſt Appearance of Danger, 
Arms are every where taken up in its Defence, 


A R „ Lo Lg 


The famous Diſpute on the Ancients and Moderns, was 


one of thoſe bold Attempts which ſtruck the Empire of Li- 
terature with Terror, The great Maſters were on the 
Point of being forſaken ;* Anarchy was taking large Strides, 
an! the World threatened with being again involved in Ig- 
:orance. 

The Length of the Diſpute gradually habituated the Minds 
of Men to ſingular Syſtems on the Progreſs and Declenſions 
of the Sciences. It was no longer dc bted but Literature 
had its fatal Turn, and this Term we imagined to be ar- 
rived, The Ages of Augu/tus and L..is le grand, ſeemed 
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Arts were imagined to have declined from the Death of Au- 
guſtus, fo by a neceſſary. Conſequence of the Syſtem, they 
* were to degenerate on the Death of Louis XIV. 
* This Prepoſſeſſion grew into a Kind of Conviction: Au- 
* thors were compared; we were ſhewn our Seneca's or 
* Lucan's, and every other, who are ſaid to have haſtened the 
Declenſion of the Roman Literature, 

But have they, who apprehended the like Misfortune 
falling on us, weighed the true Cauſes of the Corruption of 
© Taſte among the Romans, and the preſent State of the fine 
Arts in Europe ? 

© Let us examine theſe two Points, and before we aban- 
don ourſelves to Fears, examine their Foundation.“ 
In the firſt Part, after enumerating the Cauſes to which 


the Decline of the Sciences at Rome are. uſually. attributed; 


ſuch as the Revolutions of the Government, the Subjection 
of the Republic, the Severity of its Maxims, the frequent 
Commotions, cauſed by the Competitors for the Empire, &c. 
the Author ſecks in Rome itſelf the true and particular 
Cauſes of tais Loſs ; in the Character of the Roman Genius; 
in the ſmall Extent of the literary Empire among them, even 
in the happieſt Times; the Paucity of Objects on which 
they could exerciſe their Talents; and the Want of Aſſiſtance 
in the Cultivation of them. 
© Tho” all Nations, ſays he, have the ſame Diſpoſition for 
« the fine Arts, yet they are obſerved to cultivate them ac- 
« cording to their peculiar Humour and Diſpoſition, Some 
are entirely given up to ſerious Reflections; they ſacrifice 
every ching to Reaſon, and reject every Compoſition which 


is not entirely the Reſult of her Dictates; and this was the 


Character of the Roman People. Accordingly in ſerious 
Works they have ſo far excelled as to become excellent 
Models. But when Love has been the Theme, or they 
attempted Pleaſantry, they rarely ſucceeded, Even in Te- 
rence himſelf there is a Kind of Solemnity which leſſens the 
Pleaſure the many delicate Paſſages in his Works would 
otherw.ſe afford. Plantus treſpaſſes in the other Extreme, 


by Ribaldry and infipid Buffoonery. 
The 
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The Temper of their Women was of no leſs Auſterity 
< than that of the Men. Calphurnia made a public Speech ; 
< Portia, on the Death of her Husband, ſwallowed burning 
© Coals, They were hardly permitted the innocent Amuſe- 
ments of Youth, and their Addreſs in them, was almoſt 
< conſtrued a Crime. But how muſt they become proper 
Members of Society? Their Pride like their Virtue was the 
« Poiſon of it; and accordingly Juvenal prefers a plain 
Country Girl, in this reſpect, to the Mother of the 
© Gracchi, 

* No ſooner did-Wealth begin to flow into Rome, than they 
were ſeen to paſs from the moſt auſtere Virtue, to the moſt 

extravagant Debauchery. All their Writings were infected 
with it ; inſtead of a proper Sublimity of Sentiment, nothing 
but Exceſs and Bombaſt were to be found. 
It is certain, that the Kind of Wit, which fell to the 
Share of the Romans, could very little contribute to enlarge 
the Empire of Learning. This, together with their Propen- 
ſity for Hyperbole, and Parade, produced thoſe Declama- 
tions, which after the Death of Auzu/tus, became almoſt 
the whole Study of the Roman Youth : Incoherent Works, 
where Art attempts to ſupply the Defects of Genius, where 
Words ſtand for things, and the richeſt Ornaments of Elo- 
quence employed on Trifles, | 
If the Romans were not diſguſted with the Oftentation 
© of their Orators, it was owing to their flattering themſelves 
that they ſtill ſaw in them the Eloquence of the Republic. 
They had no longer any Kings to accuſe or vindicate ; nor 
Citizens, greater than Kings, to proſcribe or ſave. But 
they read Speeches in which theſe important Cauſes were 
diſcuſſed ; and, full of their ancient Grandeur, thinking 
Eloquence would be diſgraced by ſpeaking in another Man- 
ner, they rather choſe to feign Subjects equal to. it, than 
to apply it to Objects which their then Situation allowed 
them to treat of, | 
© This Miſtake in the Choice of Subjects for the Exerciſe 
of Eloquence, had, perhaps the greateſt Share in vitiating 
the Roman Taſte. The introducing of the fine Arts at 
, Nome can hardly be placed higher than the ſecond Punic 
War; fo that they who place the Beginning of their De- 
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« clenſion immediately after the Death of Auguſtus, allow 
little more than two hundred Years Continuance. | 

bo Eloquence and Poetry, it is true, during this ſhort foter- 
© val, were carried to the higheſt Pitch of Perſection; but no- 
* thing like this can be ſaid of the Sciences. 

The Romans were a People of. Soldiers and Stayes, Do- 
* ring the five Centuries which they ſpent in conquering rah. 
© the reſt of the World were as Antipodes to them. Let us 

© Judge of the ſmall Improvement of other Sciences from that 
* of Geography. When Polybius began his Hiſtory, he was 

c obliged to travel inta Aſia, Afri ica, Gaul, and Spain, in 
© order to inform himſelf of the Situation of the ſeveral Places 
© he intended to mention. And, aboye an hundred Years 
after, Diodorus Siculus was under the Neceſſity of perform- 
ing the ſame Thing for his Univerſal Hiſtory, 

Even the fine Arts improved but lowly.” 

Here the Author mentions the Stupidity of that Conful, 
who, amazed at the Price offered him for ſome Paintings 
ſaved at the Burning of Corinth, _ fancied they had ſome 
ſecret Virtue inherent in them: The wretched Taſte of the 


People, who would run from the Theatre where Trrence's 


Comedies were acting, to ſee a Pantomine or a Buffoon : 


Virgil's own Confeſſion of the Superiority of the Greeks over: 


tne Romans in his Time, with regard to every Art and 
Science, and the Cuſtom for the Orators to ga to Athens 
to perſect their Studies. 

* Eloquence began with the Diſtractions of the Repub- 
© lic, when the 1 powerful Citizens made uſe of their 
© Intereſts in forming Parties to diſtreſs their Competitors. 
© On one ſide, Animoſities and Accuſations ; on the other, 
the Neceſſity of a. Juſtification to be performed orally in 
* Perfon, without any other Aﬀeſtance : The i infal- 
F lible Succeſs, not of the moſt innocent, but moſt eloquent 
Perſon: The reigning Prejudice that Orators alone were 
© fit for Government: The cternal Clamour in the Courts 
of Juſtice, with regard to the Sacredneſs of the Laws 


and the Majeſty of the Roman Name: The prodigious. 


© Crowds, which flocked to a Shew ſo properly adapted to 
the Vanity and Malignity of the People; all theſe Cir- 
cumſtances could not fail of producing a Multitude of 

Orators; 
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Orators; and give that Turn to the Education of the 
Raman Fouth, which moſt contributed. to excel in that 
venerated Profeſſion, 
© But this ſuperior. Education, and: of hich the Sue 
ceſs Ke hp an a great Variety of, Knowledge, not to 
be obtained by a moderate Expence, was beyond the Abi- - 
lities of the People. And Augufus having ſettled the Re- 
public, put a Stop, to. the Ambition of the Citizens ;- Ora- ' 
tors were ſoon negleRed, and the n itſelf amen 
buried in Oblivion. 3 5 
« This Declenſion of Eloquence, may be. ſaid to be that, 
to which the Augullan Age was indebted for its great 
Number of Poets and Hiſtorians who animated by che 
Encouragement now * to their Talents, being pre- 
ferred to the ancient Orators, whoſe Names were hardly 
permitted to be mentioned, produced thoſe Maſter- pieces, 
which have immortalized both the Trina and the . 
niſter who protected them. 


* Rhetericians. were . admitted into * 0 time * 


Cicero; but what a School for Vouth!]! Almoſt at their 
firſt Eſtabliſhment: they drew on themſelves the Contempt 
of all ſenſible Perſons; the Conſuls were obliged to in- 
terpoſe to check their Licentiouſneſs. "Theſe a how- 
ever, the only Maſters.in Rome. 

Under ſuch a Canſtitution, nothing leſs than a Declen- 
ſion of the Arts could be expected. The Steps to their 
Ruin, under the Succeſſors of Auguſtus, are well known. 
Theſe Monſters, who immediately after him filled the 
Throne, ſo far from countenancing Literature, made uſe 
of every Method to eradicate it. 

Among others, Caligula was for deſtroying the Writings 
of Homer, and taking thoſe of Livy and Virgil out of - 
the public Libraries. Nere's infatuated Opinion, alſo, 
that he was the greateſt, of Poets, and his Cruelty in pu- 
niſhing any who _ preſumed to Rival him, threw a damp 
on the Genuiſes, or obliged them to Veil the moſt beau- 
tiful Parts .of their Compoſitions. 

© But theſe were only critical 6 the ſine 
Arts would moſt certainly have ſurvived, had they ever 
been 
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© been more general in Rome, eſpecially under the mild 
© Government of Veſpaſian, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius. 


In Confirmation of this Truth, we need only reflect on 
the State of Literature among the Greeks. How could the 
Arts and Sciences ſupport themſelves ſo long, .even Ages 
after the Ruin of thoſe in Italy They were more gene- 
rally known, being cultivated by every Citizen ; Acade- 


mics eſtabliſhed in all the Cities, where every Science, 
every Branch of Literature was taught by excellent Ma- 
ſters; and the Greeks being naturally curious, and fond of 


Learning, Eloquence and Poetry were the Amuſements 
even of the Commonality : Shews were maintained at the 


public Expence, and the meaneſt Perſon admitted to 


them. 
In the ſecond Part of his Speech, M. Ga/tumeau gives A 


general Account of the literary Riches of France, and the 
Multiplicity of Helps Genius diſcovers every where. 
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© Not a Town, ſays he, ſubſiſts without a public School. 
© The Libraries, the Cloſets of the Learned, which in Ca- 
- pitals contain immenſe Treaſures, are not without their 


Value in ſeveral Country Towns. 

An exquiſite Sagacity, and ſtrong Propenſity to every 
thing proper to adorn the Mind, are the preſent. Charac- 
teriſtics of all the Nations of Exvvpe, 

On the one hand, the Majeſtic Doctrines and ſublime 
Morality of a holy Religion, fupply its Orators with an 
inexhauſtible Fund, and aſſure them of a Succeſs ; and 


. happily this Succeſs is as remarkable as our Vices and 
Follies, which have little Appearance of being near their 


Period. 
On the other hand, the Courts of Juſtice ring as loud 
as ever, with the Clamours of Hatred and Intereſt. 


I ſay nothing of Poetry; Fertility is no Advantage to it; 


there muſt be Maſter-pieces or nothing, and ſuch have al- 

ways been rare. Europe has, however, {till excellent Poets, 

and even enough. to free it from the Imputation of Indi- 

gence. 

© But the particular Merit of our Age is, that in the vaſt 

Extent of the preſent Circle of human Knowledge, we 
| admit 
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< admit only clear Ideas, true Principles, exact Reaſonings, | 
© and certain Experiments.” 

The Author does not omit the not wholly groundleſs Re- 
proach to our Age, an Affectation of Wit on all Occaſions. 

I am ſenſible, ſays he, that this Paſſion for Wit, is in 
« ſome Meaſure the Diſeaſe of our Age, and that through 
a Defire of entertaining the Reader with Delicacy of Ex- 
« preffion, and Sublimity of Imagination, that noble Sim- 
« plicity of Ideas, the conſtant Attendant on true Eloquence, 
© is too often neglected. But ſhall we be ſurprized at fo 
© ſmall an Irregularity ? It is rather a Proof of Exuberance, 
than a Declenſion of Taſte: Sumptuous Houſes abound 
more with Superfluities than Neceſſaries. Our Taſte is 
fixed by more certain Models: The prepoſterous Decora- 
tions in which Architecture at preſent appears, will never 
make us forget the majeſtic Symetry of the Front of the. 
Louvre. And if any one could fear the Declenſion of the 
« fine Arts, I ſhall not for his Encouragement, mention the 
© Rollins, the Monteſquious, and the Voltaires, let him only 
« peruſe the preliminary Diſcourſe to the Enqclopedie. 


M. Boutiron, the Chancellor, afterwards read a Diſcourſe, 
with the following Title. 


Reflections on the Principles by which the Man of Letters 
ſhould be influenced. 


He began, by premiſing that a Man of Letter i is no farther 
eſtimable than as ke joins a Rectitude of Heart to the Talents 
of his Mind; and concludes, that if he intends any Benefit to 
Society or Glocy to himſelf, he muſt beſtow no leſs Applica- 
tion in filling his Heart with a Love of Truth and Virtue, 
than in adorning his Mind with Science and Literature. 
© I know, ſays he, that the Diſtinction between the Heart 
and Mind is ſuppoſed to conſiſt only in aPreciſion of Ideas. 
Theſe Words, however, implying two Faculties of the 
Soul, ſuſceptible of different Attributes, there is ſufficient 
Reaſon for this Diſtinction. The Heart of Man is (if I 
may be allowed the Expreſſion) the Subſtance of the Edi- 
* fice, of which the Mind is the — Order, and 
forms - 
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476 The London Monthly Mercury, 
« forms the Decorations. A juſt Heart, where the Love of 
< Goodneſs prefides, exalts the Mind, ' conducts it, and 


< keeps it from wandering. The Mind gives a Poliſh and 
< Amiality to the Heart. Thus they are reciprocally 


© Friends to each other. Where either is deficient, the 


© Work is imperfect: But there is a Difference: The Man 
« whoſe Mind alone is defeQive, may be ſtill worthy of 
£ Eſteem : But he whoſe Heart is vitiated, can at moſt * 
© only entertaining. 

To apply diligently to the Study of the n a 
© to employ our Leiſure Hours, is a decent Amuſement, if 
© only with a View of acquiring a Name, it is Vanity 
© but neither of theſe is truly eſteemable. In order to give 
c this Application its due Worth, it muſt be undertaken 
£ from Views, which may be productive of a Reſpect for 
Science. Science muſt be directed to Truth, and Truth 
to God. This is the Order of Things, and the only one 
« worthy a rational Being. 

© It was thus underſtood by the firſt Literati, who made 
all their ſcientifical Acquiſitions ſubſervient to Philoſophy, 
and thence deſervedly acquired 'the Name of Philoſophers 
s and Sages. 

© What is the Advantage of an extenſive Knowledge un- 
leſs it be made conducive to Virtue? The Scholar of this 


IR 1 


Riches, only for the Pleaſure of looking on them, 

© It is an abuſe of Science, when Virtue is not the Fruit of 
it. Who can form to himſelf nobler Ideas of the Power 
of the Creator, than he who beſt knows the Magnitudes 
and Orbits of thoſe celeſtial Globes, which roll over our 
Heads with ſo much Majeſty ; or, than the attentive Na- 
turaliſt, whoſe inceſſant Reſearches include all the Par- 
ticulars of Creation ? Can he doubt that Works of equal 
Power and Wiſdom have been produced without ſome 
End? And conſequently Man, their ſuperior, mult have 
been created for a certain Deſtination, which he ought to 
apply himfelf to fulfil, | 

Nor do leis perſuaſive Objects offer themſelves to the 
© Reflection of the mere Man of Letters. Let him but 
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his Heart, all declare his divine Original, and tell him 
he can have no other End than the Being which formed 


© him. But what a Flood of Light will burſt apon him at 
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tend to ſubvert the moſt ſacred Truths. 


the Sicht of that Society ſubſiſting among Men, notwith- 
ſtanding the Shock of ; jarring Paſſions with which they are 
agitated : All defirous of commanding, amoſt all obey. 
Stimulated by their particular Intereſts, ſtruggling in e- 
ternal O,poſition z how can Harmony de produced 
from Diſcord ? Is it not amazing, that the Order of So- 
ciety ſhould flow from theſe very Paffiohs which diſtürb 
it 7: Thus to the reflecting Mind, the Maintenance of the 
political World is no lefs a Proof of Providence, than à 
Preſervation of the Phyſical. 

© But if the Welfare of Society requires that every Per- 
ſon ſhould be virtuous, of how much greater Moment is 
it, that a Man of Letters ſhould be fo. * | 
© It has long been ſaid, that the Mind is the Servant of 
the Heart, and there is ſulſicient Reaſon for it. When the 
Heart is deprived, it is rare if the Mind goes any farther 
than to excuſe it. It generally declares itſelf the Apo- 
logiſt for its Corruption. The Man of Letters feldorfs 
delineates truly his own Heart and jaſtifies it. Beſides 
the invincible Propenſity by which we are carried to ſpeak 
of what pleaſes us, the Advantage of confitming dur 
Choice and Ideas, pleads highly in their Favour; decauſe 
every Convert to them, gives them the greater Appea- 
rance of Truth. 

< In a voluptuous Author of a lively, volatile, and 
agreeable Mind, the Heart will paint its Sentiments in a 
pleaſing kmagery, decorated with all the Graces of Wit 
and Nature, The Reader's Eyes are inchanted with the 
Appearance of Voluptuoufneſs itſelf z now languiſhing on 
a Bed of Roſes ; then in all the Agitation of the Ebriety 
of Pleaſure, 

© Tf his Imagination be leſs ornamental, and his Mind 
of a more ſerious Turn, but with greater Strength and 
Elevation, he will - then have recourſe to Reaſoning for 
following his Inclinations, and difengaging himſelf from 
every. Conſtraint, invent Syſtems, the Principles whereof 
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478 The London Monthly Mercury, 
© On the contrary, what Benefit may not Society receive 


from a Man of Letters, who, by entering deep into him- 


© ſelf, has applied his whole Power in cultivating his Heart? 
May I preſume to ſay, he adds a Dignity even to Virtue 
< itſelf, His Example is irreſiſtable. If he writes, he is ſo 
© far from ſaying any thing that may agitate the Paſſions, 
cor give Occaſion to Yangerous Suſpicions, that he makes 
© the moſt barren Subjects ſubſervient to the Illuſtration of 
© Truth, and Encouragement of Virtue, . 

© Had all the Literati applied themſelves thus to culti- 


vate their Heart, and apply their Talents to ſuch valua- 


© ble Purpoſes, the amazing Problem, whether Learning has 
© tended moſt to corrupt or refine Morality, had never been 
< propoſed.” 
The Author afrerwards adviſes againſt nie Attempts, 
without a previous Aſſurance of being poſſeſſed with a Ge- 


nius equal to the Undertaking ; or our State of Life render 


it abſolutely neceſſary. 

© By long Labour and Art, ſays he, a ſandy Soil may 
© be rendered fertile; but the Profit rarely attones for the 
< Expence.” 

He is alſo againſt attempting an univerſal Knowledge, 
We ought to fear we ſhall never be entire Maſters of any 
one Science; Excellence in one, being preferable to Me- 
diocrity in many, | 

However, continues he, without affecting to know every 

thing, we ſhould endeavour to obtain a Taſte, at leaft, 

of the chief Objects of human Learning, Vaſt as the 

Land of Science is, and divided into different Climates, 


it forms but one Empire, where all who cultivates Lit- 


terature are Fellow Citizens, It is therefore proper they 


reciprocally travel into the different Parts of their de- 
lightful Country, But Prudence requires they ſhould af- 
terwards return and ſettle in their native Climate, as. the 
Conſtitution generally improves beſt there, In ram- 
bling continually from Place to Place, the Diester uſually 
exceed the Acquiſitions. 

It was this Want of Attention to good Models, that 


* ſuch a Multiplicity of Errors and Extravagances were 
com- 
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For OCTOBER 1763. 479 
© committed in the Age prior to that of Lewis XIV. Tho- 


« the Authors did not want Fancy, nor Wit, and ſome of 


them had Genius,” 

M. de Boutiron, concludes with the following Re- 
fections. 

Talents and Taſte alone are not ſufficient Motives for 
© the Ambition of being an Author. The Man of Letters 
« ſhould never forget, that he is a Member of Society. The 
© beſt Application of his Abilities is, to acquit himſelf pro- 
« perly of the Duties of his Station, with regard to the 
Public. 

When there is no Neceſſity for Writing, the preſent 
« Paffion for it, in the Empire of Letters, ſeems to re- 
© ſembly Luxury in the polititical State, It carries with it 
an Appearance of Proſperity, and a flouriſhing State of 
Things, whilſt e it enervates, conſumes and de- 
© ſtroys. 

Several other Speeches were made at this Meeting, which 


was cloſed with ſome Obſervations on the Genius and Style 


of Marino, the Author of Paſtor Fids. 


On Wedneſday, the 70 of September, the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture held its general Meeting, M. Wate- 
let, Receiver General of the Finances, and honorary Fellow 
of the Academy, read the two firſt Canto's of his Poem on 
Painting. The Subject of one of thoſe Canto's is Deſign, 
and of the other Colouring. The Solidity of the Prin- 
ciples, the Juſtneſs of the Images, and the Beauty of the 
Style, promiſes a Work which will be an Honour to 
France. 

Afterwards M. Vandieres, Director General of the Works, 
diſtributed the Gold and Silver Medals, as the great Prizes 
of Painting and Sculpture, for the preceding Year. 
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Ilia of Engliſh Poetry; or @ Tranſlation of the beſt 
Engliſh Poets, which have not yet appeared in our 
 Langnage , with an Examination of their Works, and 


a Compariſon of theirs with thoſe of ancient and 


modern Authors. Together with a great Number of 
Anecdotes and critical Remarks. By the Abbe Yart, 


of the Academy of Arts and Sciences and Belles Let- 


tres at Rouen. In three Volumes Twelves: Pr. gs. 


Theſe three Volumes contain Specimens of didaQtic, ſatyric 
and lyric Poetry, The didaftic Pieces are taken from 

the Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Rochęſter, Philips, Addiſon, 
and Lady Wortley Montague: The ſatyric from the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Rocheſter, Dryden, and Pope + 
And the lyric from Cowley, Waller, Walſh, Prior, &c. 


Hod the Study of the celebrated Writers 
of Antiquity has baniſhed falſe Taſte from 
France, and carried Poetry to a great Perſection 
| under the Reign of Lewis XIV. yet now it 
ſeems no longer ſufficient, all the ſeveral Methods of imi- 
tating the Ancients have been exhauſted. Thoſe excellent 
Originals have produced a Multitude of Copies, ſimilar, and 
which ſcarcely add any Thing to each other; moſt of the 
French Poets ſeverely treading, in the ſame Tract of their 
Predeceſſors; and if any. daring Genius attempt a new Path, 
they are found only to bewilder themſelves, By what Me- 
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thod then can Poetry recover its original Charms ? How canthe 
true Taſte be revived, and the Public properly entertained ? 


. 
c 


* * - - 


© I, ſays the Abbe Yart, know of none that bids 
fairer for that Purpoſe, than after converſing with 
the greater Writers of Antiquity, to cultivate an Acquaint- 
ance with thoſe Authors, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in civilized Nations; and in the Works of Fo- 
reigners diſcover new Methods of imitating the Ancients, 
Corneille found his famous Cid in a Spaniſh Author. Qui- 
naut owes ſeveral of his grand Subjects to Ariſto and 
74%. Shakeſpear's' Julius Cæſar, and Maffeis's Merope, 
are become Maſter Pieces in the Hands of M. de Vol- 
taire. Shall we be aſhamed of purſuing the We of theſe 
great Men! 

© The Genius of Invention is not fallen to our Lot; 

we are leſs capable of making Diſcoveries, than to de- 
corate them, We muſt therefore have recourſe to our 
Neighbours, enrich ourſelves with their Productions; and 
perform the ſame in Poetry as the Literati do in Science, 
correſpond with all the Nations of Europe; and unite 
all for the Pleaſure and Advantage of Mankind. 

© It were indeed to be wiſhed that all Nations had but 
one Language, and that all the Learned in the Univerſe 
formed, as it were, but one People, 

Let us not be fearful of carrying our Complaiſance 
too far; it is long ſince their Authors have been imitat- 
ing, and making Tranſlations of our'beſt Writers, The 
Spaniſh, Italian, and EngliſhPoets, have tranſplanted into their 
Works the ſeveral Beauties, which diſtinguiſh our beſt Poems. 
© Of all the Nations which cultivate the Sciences, none 
are ſo worthy of our intimate Acquaintance as the 
Engliſh. Their Multitude of eminent Perſons, and great 
Number of excellent Writers of all kinds, ſhould excite 
our Attention. Is it not chen doing an important Service to 
France to continue, what has been ſucceſsfully begun, the 
tranſplanting the choice Productions of the Enghyþ Writers? 
Beſides the ſeveral Pieces tranſlated in theſe Volumes, the 


Abbe has added a great Number of literary, hiftorical, and 


critical Remarks, containing ſeveral Paſlages of the An- 


cicute, n the Pocts had either tranſlated or imitated 


together 
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| together with phyſical, geographical, and chronological II- 


juſtrations. And to ſeveral of the Pieces he has prefixed 


preliminary Diſcourſes. We ſhall give the following, which 


the Abbe Yart has placed before Mr. Philips's Pomona, as 
a Specimen. 
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« The principal Intention of my tranſlating the georgic 
Poem of Mr. Philips, was to ſupply our Authors with a 
Model in this kind of Poetry. The Difficulties which 
attend exhibiting the Labours of the Field in French Verſe, 
and the generous Ambition of ſucceeding in ſo critical 
a Subject, ſhould induce our Poets to peruſe this Work, 
in order to imitate it with Succeſs. What Glory would 
they not acquire by a Species of Writing, which has not 
yet been attempted in our Language: By expreſſing Things 
which have never yet been mentioned : By enlivening with 


entertaining Digreſhons a long Poem, whoſe Verſification 


is commonly.a tedious Monotony; and by adorning the 
moſt common Particulars with proper and animated Lan- 
guage ? 

© It is not the Difficulty of the georgic Poem, that con- 
ſtitutes its Glory; it is ſtill more valuable, as it prin- 
cipally tends to promote the Happineſs of Mankind. Pre- 
cepts of Importance; curious Diſcoveries; in a word, 
Agriculture is,the fiſt of all Arts, By this Utility, no leſs 
than by the Beauty of the Style, it is that Virgil's Geor- 
gics, in the Opinion of ſeveral _—_— ſurpaſs the Æneid 
itſelf. 

s it not Time that the A 4. being concealed 
among Briars, ſhould now be preſented to us adorned 
with the Language of Poetry, and that our ſeveral Trea- 
tiſes of Agriculture, ſo long confined to the Hands of the 
Learned, ſhould fall into thoſe of the Poets? 

Virgil wrote his Georgics in an Age, in which this Art 
was cultivated by the greateſt Perſons in the Roman Em- 
pire, He expreſſed in the Language of the Mules, the 
Precepts which Cicero, Varro, and Cate the Cenſor, had 
delivered on cultivating Lands. 

* Mr, Philips, the true Imitator of Pirgit both in the 
Plan and Execution of his Poem, did not enter upon it 


ti he had carefully read and digeſted ſeveral Memoirs 
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© inſerted in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Len- 
don, And by decorating Agriculture with the Graces 
of Poetry, he pleaſed the Taſte of his Countrymen, © 
* What is really moſt uſeful, is not generally efteemed 
in France. How little is the Art of cultivating known, 
in proportion to its Value? Moſt of our Naturaliſts em- 


ploy themſelves rather an curious than uſeful Experi- 


ments, Almoſt all the rich Inhabitants of Cities impo- 


veriſh the Earth with Flowers, and ſuperfluous Plants ; 
they render it barren by an Exceſs of Ornaments ; and 


their Art is the Deſtruction of Nature, 


Let then Poetry repreſent Agriculture in Colours; it is 


her Province to ſhew them, that nothing is more delight- 


ſul than after the Cares of Buſineſs, the Fatigue of the 


Bar, or the Operations of War, to unbend the Mind 
' amidſt rural Amuſements ; in the Gratifications of a free 


and independent Life, and in a Leiſure full of Dignity. 
Nothing is more amuſing than tv ſtudy the Nature of 
the Soil, to obſerve the Qualities of the Air and Seaſons, 
and to ſcarch into the Properties of Lands, their Defects and 
Advantages, the propereſt Culture, the kinds of Fruits and 
Grains, with which they may be enriched. 

Let us, however, be careful how we write in a ins 


* guage unknown to the Publick; We have e Poems 
in Latin; but who reads them? 


7 
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< The Superiority of the Latin over the French, if it has 
any, is not a ſufficient Reaſon for giving it the Prefe- 
rence. Virgil was not ignorant, that the Greet was more 
rich and coptous than the Latin ; but - writing for Ro- 
mans, he wrote in the Language ſpoke at Rome. Ac- 
cordingly, as we write for nn let us uſe the Lan- 
guage ſpoke at Paris. 

« The Difficulty of our Poetry, and Sterility of our Lan- 
guage, ate only more powerful Reaſons for engaging us 
to render the one more eaſy, and the other more co- 
pious, To conquer theſe Difficulties, and introduce Fa- 


cility and Exuberance, will be doing our Country the 


greateſt Service. 

© But neither our Language nor Poetry have any thing 

in them which ought to diſcourage Poets. Not only 
| « ſpiritual 
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c piritual and grand SubjeQs can be expreſſed with Pro- 
« priety, but even the moſt common Things; in our bur« 
« leſque, ſatyric, and common Poems, Paſſages very far be- 
« neath any Part of Agriculture, are to be found. 

A Georgic Poem therefore is impracticable only where 
© Genius and Talents are wanting, The Incapacity of our 
© Poets for a Work of this Nature, is not owing to our 
Language or our Poetry; a ſprightly frivolous Turn of 
Mind, a ſmall Knowledge of the World, a ſuperficial 
Reading, and a Knack at Verifying, are inſufficient. 

« The Poet, who would exhibit. the Labours of the Field 


nin Verſe, muſt have ſtudied Nature; the Elements by their 


Effects; the Seaſons by their Viciſſitudes; almoſt every 
Thing contributing to the Fertility of the Earth. As it 
« abounds in Flowers, in Fruits, in Plants, in Trees, in 
« Corn, in Stones, in Metals, in Minerals, in different 
* Kinds of Animals ; ſo many various Subjects does it offer 
© to our Study. Nature is always before our Eyes; its Bo- 
© ſom ever open to our Reſearches ; but Philoſophy muſt 
direct our Enquiries, and diſcover to us its Treaſures, 
To . 2g it is not enough to know it; there 
* muſt be added a Knowledge of the Art of painting Na- 
ture. Thoſe great Poets, who have given the moſt per- 
fect Delineations of it muſt be read. Precepts on our 
Agriculture muſt be delivered in the ſame manner, as 
* thoſe of Virgil were on that of Rome, Our Epiſodes, 
without being the ſame, muſt, as near as poſſible, have 
the Form and Turn of thoſe in the Latin Poet. Virgil 
has imitated Nature; therefore we muſt imitate Virgil. 


But in this Imitation, we muſt be no leſs Originals than 


* Virgil was in his Imitation of Nature. 
If it be true, that Mr. Philips imitated Virgil fo per- 


| © fefMly, as moſt of his Countrymen affirm, it muſt doubt- 


© leſs be in the eſſential Parts of the Didactic Poem; in 
the Variety of Epiſodes, and in the Elegance of the Style. 
* This is what we will now examine. 
© There is no Didactic Poem in which Epiſodes are not 
c neceſlary, Without Epiſodes it was impoſſible that Lu- 
* cretius's Poem, or Ovid's, Art of Love, could have 
* pleaſed, | 
Hh 3 Variety 
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„Variety is the Soul of a Poem, conſiſting of Precepts. 
Of themſelves, they are very far from offering any thing 


© agreeable to the Imagination; they mortify Self. love, they 


fatigue Attention, and the inceſſant Repetition of the ſame ' 


Object diſguſts the Reader. In order to pleaſe, there muſt 


be a conſtant Supply of freſh Impreſſions on our Senſes, 


New Ideas muſt be offered to the Mind, and the Heart 


filled with new Sentiments. 


We need not therefore ſeek any farther for the Rea- 


ſon of that Multitude of Epifodes with which the Poems 
of Virgil and Philips abound. Philips has not only like 
Virgil, inſerted Epiſodes in his Works; but he has allu 


inſerted them entirely in the manner of Virgil. 
Some cf the Epiſodes of the Georgics are imitated in the 
Peomena by others of the ſame Kind; the Deſcription of 
the Murrain among the Cattle, and the Prodigies which 
preceded and followed Cz/ar's Death, have furniſhed ſeveral 
Hints for the Calamities cauſed by the Heat in Hereford- 
hire, and the Earthquake by which the City Ariconium was 
ſwallowed up. The Elogium on England ſeems to have 
been taken from that on /taly in the Latin Poet. Both 
Virgil and Philips paint a very gay Picture of the Pleaſures 
of the Country. Both Poets praiſe their Protectors, and 
addreſs the different Parts of the Poem to them. 

Mr. Philips, however, has not always ſcrupulouſly fol- 
lowed Virgil. The Brilliance of the Fables of Arifſæus, 
of Proteus, of Orpheus and Eurydice, could not prevail 
upon him to imitate them. The Solidity of his Genius dif- 


dained fabulous Ornaments, and without loſing Sight of 


the Ancients, he has conformed himſelf to the Philoſophy 
of his Age, His Epiſedes are not like thoſe of Rapin on 
Gardening, old Women's Tales, and puerile Metamor- 
phoſes; but Strokes of Morality, Pieces of natural Philoſo- 
phy, and remarkable Events in the Hiſtory of England, de- 
ſcribed with no leſs Beauty than Strength. Theſe, indeed, 
are the only Epiſodes which ſuit the Gravity of the di- 
da die Poem. Fables may ſhine in light ſportive Pieces; 
put to introduce them into a Poem, which ought to he the 
Work of Reaſon and Truth, is giving a grave and ſerious 
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Appearance to Things ridiculous, and a ridiculous Ap- 


« pearance to ſolemn and important Precepts. 


* 
* * * * - * * * * * * * * * * 
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© Epiſodes are commonly looked upon as Digreſſions; it 
were to be wiſhed they were not ſo, and never ſtrayed from 
the Subject. They ought to be the Precepts themſelves, 
exhibited in Narrative and Deſcription, © They ſhould ' 
ſpring immediately from the Subject, and never loſe Sight 
of it: It ſhould be a regular Work in all its Parts, ex- 
plaining one ſingle Subject, conſidered on every Side. | | 
The fineſt Epiſodes of Virgil have a neceſſary Con- 
nection with the Precepts which uſher them. Such is the 
moving Deſcription of the Murrain, in the Book which 
treats of Cattle: Such is the Story of Ariſtæus, which 
makes a Part of Virgils Precepts, with regard to *, 
Cc. 

0 Bu there are ſome Poems, whoſe Subject is jejune and 
barren, that they furniſh no entertaining or affecting Epi- 
ſodes. Then, indeed, the Poet muſt leave his Subject, 
and wander into florid Digreſſions. He muſt, however, 
introduce them with Art. He muſt previouſly prepare the 
Imagery for connecting both the Beginning and Concluſion 
of the Epiſodes with what precedes and follows them; ſo 
that they may ſeem a natural Part of the Poem, In this 
admirable Method it is, that the French excel all Nations 
both ancient and modern. Our Vivacity has nothing in- 
compatible with the moſt correct and methodical Judg- 
ment.” | 
There are in Philips ſeveral Epiſodes, which might eaſily 
be taken from the Body of the Work as ſuperfluous ; they 
are little detach'd Poems, which is a Fault that all their 
Beauty cannot hide. Neceſſity is not concerned in placing 
theſe Ornaments. Both from the Example of Virgil, and 
the Precept of Horace, theſe ambitioſa ornamenta ought to 
have been omitted or abridged,” 

The Englih Poet in his firſt Book enumerates all his 
Patrons and Friends ; his hyperbolical Panegyrics and 
moral Refle tions are endleſs. His ſecond Book is en- 
tirely Epiſodes z take them away, and it ſhrinks almoſt to 
nothing. It puts one in Mind of the Women of the laſt 


Century, who when they laid aſide their towering Head- 
Hh 4 dreſſes 
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* dreſſes, and high een one half of * Sta- 
© ture,” | 
« Virgil s Epiſodes are 3 more . 1 us fee 
whether the Engliſh Poet has been more happy in the Ele- 
gance of his Style, It muſt be owned that the Precepts of 
Mr. Philips are- interſperſed with delicate Strokes, which 
are a great Ornament to them, Even the moſt common 
. Paſſages are not deſtitute of Figures, which give them a 
Beauty, they ſeemed unſuſceptible of; but an ae 
is not equal to that of Virgil. | 
Some Critics, from an Indifference for the Subject of the 
Engliſh Poet, will perhaps ſay that he ſhould have ſup- 
preſſed ſome Particulars in which he has been too prolix, 
in order to have ſaved his Readers the Trouble of reading 
ſo many inſignificant Minutiæ, and like Virgil, not have 
| , to exhauſt his Subject. 


& h K ‚Q 


Non ego cundta meis anplet verſibus opts. 


© Iam, in ſome Points, 8 the ſame Opinion; but hays 
known ſome very good Judges approve of- theſe Details, 
not only as they may ſerve as a Model to our Poets, when 
they attempt georgic Poems, but alſo becauſe they contain 
. ſome Preceprs applicable to other Parts of Agriculture, 

© Delicacy, however, muſt not be carried ſo far, Every 
body knows that it is very difficult to enumetate the Name 
of Plants, Animals and Utenſils of Huſbandry, in flowing 
Numbers, or even in elegant Proſe, But the ſureſt Way 
of forming a true Judgment of the Style of the Englih 
Poet, is to compare it with the Latin, Virgil's Deſcrip- 
tion of Nature is often more agreeable than even Nature 
itſelf, He adorns the ſmalleſt Products of Nature, by con- 


. 


Beings inanimate are made to act; there is every where 
a Profuſion of Metaphors, Hyperboles, and the boldeſt 
Figures: Things botn paſt and to come appear as preſent. 
His Precepts are ſhort, vivid, variegated, always new in 
* their Turn; often indirect, that the Reader imagines his 
Compliance with him proceeds from himſeif. The Nar- 
6 ratives are { animated, the Deſcriptions have. a, natural Lu- 
K ſtre ; 
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traſting them with greater; he perſonifes inſenhble things; 
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©, ſtre 3 every Part of the Georgier are ſa — ela | 
the latter pleaſe more than the firſt,- 

« The Eng/ah Poet often appears to nene and! 
« almoſt always a cloſe Imitator of Virgil. Sometimes, how- ' 
ever, he dares; to be an Original; Upon the whole, it 
«. were to be wiſhed, that the French Poets, who ſhall chuſe 
«. ſome Part of Agriculture for the Subject of a Poem, the 
Vine for inſtance, which the Zatin: Poet has treated of, 
may learn of Virgil to mn and of un 
A IRS: 


Remarks on 4 Diſſertation poi the two. o Epif lr nde 
to St. Clement of Rome, /ately publiſbed by Mr. 
Wetſtein, with large Extras out of them, and an 
Argument ſhewing them not to be genuine, by: Natha- 
nael Lardner, D. D. Tranſlated from the French out: 
of the laſt Volume of the Bibliotheque Raiſonee, 
printed at Amſterdam. | | 


T is to be ak in the firſt Place, that according to 
Dr. Lardner's Conjecture, theſe Letters wete wrote by a 
Biſhop of the Eaftern Church about the middle of the third Cen- 
tury, p. 37. 54. 57. This is already a great Allowance, 
which, by making the Author of theſe Letters twelve hun- 
dred Vears older than the Manuſcript from which they are 


publiſhed, brings them within one Century and an half to: 


the Time of St, Clement. 
The Arguments which are brought to prove that theſe 
Loewen are not St. Clement's, are of two Sorts, the one ex- 
ternal, drawn from the Teſtimony, or rather from the Silence 
of Irenæus, Dionyſius of Corinth, Hegeſippus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Euſebius, Cyril of Feruſalem, St. Jerome, 
St. Epiphanius, Photinus and Nicephorus. And the Con- 
cluſion which Dr, Lardner draws from their Silence, is this: 
© The Epiſtles therefore, which have been publiſhed by Mr. 
* Witſttin, are not Clements. They cannot be his. There 
is no need to open the Packet. Thus much may be cer - 

. tainly known without looking into it. p. 31. 
It is agreed, that theſe Authors, (except St. Epiphanius 
ard Ct. Jerome, of whom we ſhall ſpeak by and by) do not 
make 
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ego The London Monthly Mercury, | 
make any Mention of theſe Epiſtles of St. Clement ;" but we 


deny the Conſequence, that therefore theſe Epiſtles. are not 
his. There are ſo few Authors of the firſt Century remain- 
ing, and they ſo ſeldom make Mention of one another, that 


if the Silence of the one ſhould render doubtful the Authen- 


ticity of the other, we ſhould be uncertain of almoſt every 
thing. Beſides, there is a great Difference between theſe 
two Epiſties and that to the Corinthians; this having been 
publiſhed and written in the Name of one great Church to 
another, upon Subjects equally intereſting all Chriſtians, viz 


Peace and the Reſurrection: Whereas, our Epiſtles were 


addreſſed to but a ſmall Number of Prieſts of à Dioceſe, 
upon that Queſtion, How People, who have taken the Re- 
ſolution to live in a State of Celibacy, are to behave. Ir is 


plain, therefore, that there were not the ſame Reaſons for 


mentioning theſe laſt Epiſtles, as there were for the firſt, 
Beſides that we find Hints, that theſe Epiſtles were not un- 
known to ſome who do not quote them. For Inſtance : When 
Juſtin, the Martyr, faith in his ſecond Apology, * We ex- 
cuſe ourſelves from Marriage, that we may always live in 
« Celibacy *. When Clement of Alexandria quotes the ix. 


Chapter, ver. 8, 9. of Eccleſſaſticus, to prove, that it was 


not proper often to ſup with married Women .“ When 
he recommends the Example of Miriam and Suſanna, and 
eſpecially when St. Jerome in his Letter to Eu/lochium +, ſpeaks 
to him of Samſon, David, Solomon and Amnon; when, in 


the ſame Page he ſpeaks of the Agapetes, that is, of young 


Women, who lived with unmarried Prieſts; and when he 
quotes Prov. vi. 27, 28, 29. the Manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf, and of connecting his Thoughts together will appear to 
zcree fo much with that of our Epiſtles, that one can hardly 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Uniſormity to be the Effect of meer Chance. 
The Argument drawn from St. renæus proves too much; 
ſince his making no Mention at all of any of St. Clement's 
Writings, would be as good an Argument againſt the Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, which is not Dr. Lardner's Meaning. 


he Silence of Photius and Nicephirus does not ſubvert the 
Hypo- 
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+ Ep. 18. & 22. quoted likewiſe by Dr. Lardner, p. 38. 
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Hypotheſis of the Editor of the Letters of St. Clement, be- 
cauſe theſe two Authors lived at a Time when theſe Epiſtles 
had already diſappeared. The Silence of the Court Biſhops 
ſince the fourth Century is no Proof, neither againſt theſe 
Epiſtles, becauſe they might either not have known them, 
er might have pretended not to know Letters, which agreed 
ſo little with their Grandeur, and Ambition, and with the 
Cuſtoms of thoſe Times. There remains only the Teſti- 
mony of two Monks, St. Epiphanius and St. Jerome, which 
are poſitive in fayour of the two Letters according to the 
Editor's Opinion, but according to Dr. Lardner's muſt be 
underſtood of the two Epiſtles to the Corinthians: Let us 
examine his Reaſons, to ſee who is in the right. 

St. Epiphanius faith : That St. Clement in his Epiſtles, 
teaches Celibacy, and commends Sampſon. Both thele Sub- 
jets are found in the Epiſtles lately publiſhed ; and neither 
the one nor the other are found in the two Epiſtles to the 
Corinthians, Dr. Lardner's Exceptions are of a quite ſingu- 
lar Nature; the firſt is: If St. Jerome could ſay of our two 
Epiſtles to the Corinthians, that Clement almoſt throughout 
« diſcourſeth of the Purity of Virginity, Epiphanius might 
© ſay, he teacheth it, p. 26.“ This is true, but if St. Je- 
rome does not ſpeak there of the Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, Epiphanius does not ſpeak of them 
neither. The Doctor's ſecond Exception is, That © though we 
do not now find Sampſon's Name in what remains of th: t 
«* Epiſtle, he may have been there; and as we have it not 


. © entire, 4 think it would be Preſumption to Jay, he was not 
there named, ibid.“ Now, if Dr. Lardner had ſaid, that 


Sampſon had been named in that Part of the Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, which is loſt, and if the Editor of the new 
Epittles had ſaid, that Samp/on had not been named therc, 
the Preſumption on both Sides would be the ſame z but this 
is not the Caſe; the Editor produceth an Epiſtle, which 
bears the Name of St. Clement, wherein Sampſon is named: 
This is Fact; but Dr. Lardner propoſes only a may be, Say ing, 
That the Name of Sampſon may have been there, is it not rea- 
ſonable that the Fa ſhould carry it againſt the Conjeclure, 


rather than the Corjed?wre ſhould carry it againſt the Fact? 
The 
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The Words of St. Jerome are theſe ; St. Clement writ. 
© ing Letters to Perſons that are reſolved to live in Celibacy, 
© gifcourſeth in thoſe Epiftles almoſt throughout of the Pu- 


< rity of Virginity,” Which Words agree perfectly with the 


two new Epiſtles: but Dr; Lardner underſtands them as 
ſpoken of the two Epiſtles to the Corinthians, though the 
Reaſons he alledges, after Dr. Grabe, prove directly the 
contrary. Fovinian, ſaith he, after St. Jerome, pretends 
© that Virgins have no more Merit in the Chriſtian Church 
© than Widows and married Women, p. 15,” Conſequently 


St; Jerome, who goes to refute him, muſt prove, that Vir. 


gins have more Merit than married Women, and that Celi- 
bacy is preferable to Marriage. In order to prove it, he 
quotes the Epiſtles of St. Clement, Now I appeal to any 
body, who has ſeen his two Epiſtles to the Corinthians, he- 


ther there is one ſingle Word to be found in either of them, 


which may ſerve to this Purpoſe, At leaſt Dr. Lardner 
cannot offer to ſhew any ſuch Paſſage there, without contra- 
dicting himſelf, ſince © he does not believe that St. Clement 
had ſuch high Notions of Celibacy, p. 54.” St. Clement, 
© faith Dr. Grabe, ſpeaks of Continency in his Epiſtles to 
the Corinthions, which is undoubtedly a Virtue of Celibacy, 
p. 19.“ This admits of a double Meaning: If he means, 
that Continency is a Virtue ſo appropriated to Celibacy, as 
to exclude the State of Matrimony, it is falſe 5 none but the 
Encraties have ever ſaid ſo, And if he means, agreeably to 
Scripture and the Fathers, that Continency and Chaſtity is 
a Vertue- common both to married and unmarried People, 
then it proves nothing in Favour of Celibacy preferably to 
Marriage. But, faith our Author, St. Jerome ſpeaks byper- 
bolically, p. 17. But hyperbolically, as much as one pleaſeth, 
it is impoſſible with the boldeſt Hyperbole to make ſomething 
out of nothing. As for Inſtance, Dr. Lardner aſks, « Who 
© are the apoſtolical Men, of whom it can be ſaid without 
* an Hyperbole, that they had writ Books, diſcourſing 
© almoſt throughout of the Purity of 'Virginity ? and where 
are their Writings to be found? p. 21.“ If the Title of 
Apoſtolical Men is a Hyperbole, there is at leaſt ſome Ap- 
pearance of Reaſon for it; whereas the Preference given to 


Celibacy above Marriage hath no Foundation at all in the 
| Epiſtles 
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| Epiſtles of St. Clement to the Corinthians. But the Truth 


of the Matter is, that it is only playing with the Ambiguity 
of the Word Apeſtolical; which, in the common Uſe, ſigni- 
hes, not only the Diſciples of the Apoſtles .in the firſt Cen- 
tury, but is extended to ſeveral Centuries aſter. And in this 


| laſt Senſe it is, chat St. Jerome takes it, meaning thereby 


Juſtin, Mzethodius, Origen, the Martyrs, Didimus the blind, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and others. And p. 19. 
Though the Paſſages of St. Clement to the Corinthians re- 
© late to conjugdl Chaſtity, or Chaſtity in general, how- 
ever, in the Heat of the Diſpute, St. Jerame may have 
© taken them in another Senſe, One can't biit be ſur- 
prized to ſee that ſuch Words ſhould have dropp'd from Dr. 
Grabe, who entertained ſo ſuperſtitious a Reſpect for the 
Fathers of the Church. According to this Gentleman, St. 
Jerome muſt have reaſoned thus: St, Clement commends the 
State of Matrimony, therefore he prefers, Celibacy ; be 
thinks and ſpeaks in the ſame Manner. as Jovinian does, 
therefore he oppoſeth him; and the ſame Words may ſerve 
to refute Fevinian's Opinion. If this Way of Reaſoning is 
allowed, Yes may be made No, and No, Yes; and one 
may cavil on for ever in the Hegt of Diſpute, 

Sure I am, that Dr. Lardner would have been incapable 
of offering ſuch Sophiſms, had he not been dazzled by the 
Autherity of Dr. Grabe and Dr. Cave, But had it not been 
more natural, inſtead of putting ſuch a forced Conſtruction 
on the Words of St. Epiphanius and St. Jerome, to own, 
that theſe two Fathers had really in view theſe two Epiſtles 
newly publiſhed ; but that they were miſtaken in aſcrihing 
them to St. Clement; for after all, fince theſe Letters did 


_ exiſt about the middle of the third Century, why ſhould 


one go and look for the Quotation of St. Jerome in a Letter 
ſuppoſed to be loſt, while we haye in our Hands Letters, 
which perfectly exhibit the ſame ? And if St. Jerome could 
quote the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, as being St. 
Clement's, though it is not his, why could he not 
as well quote ours? I fay apocryphical ; for had it not 


been better to look for the Quotation, where it actually is 
found, rather than where it cannot be found? And the 


more, as the owning of it would not have hurt Dr. Lard- 
ner 5 
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494 The London Monthly Mercury, | 
ner's Syſtem, ſuppoſing he could make out by internal Evi- 
dence, that the Doctrine contained in theſe Epiſtles, is con- 
trary to that of St. Clement and to Truth. But this we are 
now going in the ſecond Place to enquire into. 

© T obſerve, ſaith Dr. Lardner, that this Writer exceeds 
in his Praiſes of Virginity, and in his Recommendations 
© of it.— If J am not miſtaken, I could eaſily ſhew, that a 
great deal ſaid upon this Head by the Writer of theſe 
« Epiſtles, is deſtitute of Support and Countenance from 
the Doctrine of the New Teſtament, But inſtead of do- 
ing that at preſent, I would obſerve that he differs from 
© Clement. — He differs likewiſe from St. Cyprian and St. 
* Chryſo/tom, who adviſe rather that theſe Virgins ſhould 
< marry, if they are not able to perſevere in the Purpoſe of 
« Celibacy. — This Author ſcorns to ſpeak of Marriage; 
© the Virtues of the Married-ſtate are below his Regard, — 
It is ſtrange that this Author, for preventing ill Conſe- 
« quences, did not reckon himſelf obliged to add ſomething 
concerning the Lawfulneſs and Purity of Marriage. 
« The high Notions which the Writer of theſe Epiſtles bath 
of Virginity,” without ſaying any thing in. Favour of Mar- 
* riage, make me think, that he did not write ſo ons p. 95 
4e.“ 

To this 1 FIR 1. That it is not true, - that in theſe 
F piltles, «© there is not any thing ſaid in Favour of Marriage.” 
For in the firſt Epiſtle, §. 4. he ſaith expresſly, © That 
holy Virgins will occupy a more diſtinguiſhed Place than 
© thoſe who have been married in Holineſs, and whoſe Bed 
has been undefiled.” Alluding to the Paſſage of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, xiii. 4. Marriage is honourable in all, and 
« the Bed undefiled. What could be ſaid ſtronger in Favour 
of Marriage, than what St. Paul, and, after him, St. Cle- 
ment, ſays here? True it is, that St. Clement prefers Celibacy 
to Marriage, as St. Paul prefers the better to the well, 1 Cor. 
vii. 38. And ſuch i is the conſtant Doctrine of the F athers,” 


* There 


Hieronymus, I. c. non eſt detrahere nuptiis, cum illis Vir- 


ginitas antefertur. Nemo malum bono comparat. Aſter Clement 
oi Alexandria. 
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2. There was no need of recommending Marriage to 
thoſe, who had not the Gift of Continency ; Nature herſelf 
directs to it ſufficiently, that none can be ignorant of it. 
Beſides, St. Clement having wrote à Letter againſt thoſe 
who reject Marriage, as Iceman tells us, what Obligation 
could there be for St. Clement to reduce his three Letters to 
two, or rather to one, eſpecially as the Queſtions are quite 
different from, and independant of each other, via. What 
Rules of Conduct thoſe ſhould follow, who having the Gift 
of Continency, were reſolved to live in Celibacy ? And 
what Rules ſhould be followed by thoſe who had taken the 
ſame Reſolution without having the Gift of Continency ? 
Was not St. Clement at Liberty to treat one of theſe Queſtions 
ſeparately from the other? Beſides, if thoſe, whom theſe 
two Letters are directed to, were in Reality ſuch as Dr. 
Laraney deſcribes them, they were not in the Caſe of want- 
ing to be married. They had no Inclination to marry ; 
they looked upon Celibacy as a State more holy and ho- 
nourable than Marriage. They had given ſuch Aſſurances 
© of being unpolluted by carnal Commerce, as were ſatis- 
factory. p. 38. They were generally Men of Religion and 
© Virtue, determined to keep themſelves pure, p. 47, 
48.“ To advife ſuch Perſons to marry, would have been 
as unſeaſonable, as to adviſe them to do what Origen is 
ſaid to have done. And whom ſhould they have been 
married to? To Women, who having” taking the ſame 
Reſolution as they did, were diſpoſed in the fame manner 
as they? Or ſhould they have been married to others ? 
The Marriage would have proved but a nominal one. How- 
ever, it is no Article of Faith to believe thoſe Virgins as 
pure and holy, as Dr. Lardner fuppoſeth them to be. St. 
Jerome t, in the fame Letter, which Dr. Lardner quotes to 
prove the contrary, openly expoſeth the pretended Virtue 
of theſe Veſtals, who lay with Men in the ſame Bed, 
* and complained that the World was too ſuſpicious on 
that Account,” St, Chry/o/tom had no better Opinion of 


them f. But even upon this Suppolition, theſe falſe Prudes 
would 


In che Index of Tome II. of the Bibliothegue Orientali. 
Que notunt eſſe Virgines, ſed videri. ibid. 
See Suiceri Theſaurus Eccleſiaſt. in voce Evriigar]lT. 


? 


would have taken any Propoſal of Marriage 
 Aﬀeont, than a ſalutary Advice of a charitable Director. 
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rather as an 


We ſhould, be deſirous likewiſe to learn from Dr, Lardner, 
what Church there was. in the Eaſt about the Middle of the 
third Century, where their Miniſters did not underſtand the 
Language of many belonging to their Flock, where the Cu- 
ſtom of having one's Feet waſh'd by old Women, was fill 
ſubſiſting? He ſhould. have informed us likewiſe, at what 
Time theſe Epiſtles were aſcribed to St. Clement, whole 
Name they now bear ? And how they happened to be placed 


in the New Teftament with the Catholick Epiſtles ? Which 


Circumſtances the Editor hath taken Notice of, to ſhew the 
Probability there is of theſe Letters having been wrote in 
— firſt Century at Rome, and by St. Clement. 

3. To proceed to ſome other Remarks of Dr. Laraner's, 
cc Mr, Watſtein ſays farther, that probably theſe two Epiſtles 
« were ſuppreſſed or laid aſide, becauſe of the Stridtneſs 
« of the Rules of Piety contained therein.“ Which to 


me is a falſe and injurious Reflexion upon the Chriſtians 


of the early Ages. —Why ſhould any Man think, that 
the primitive Chriſtians would deſignedly ſuppreſs any 


Writing of Clement of Rome, who was highly eſteemed 
c by all Catholics in general? — And how comes Mr, 


* Wiſtein now to ſpeak of his Epiſtles as obſcure, when 
© before he ſuppoſed them to be the ſame that had been 
$ quoted by Jerome in his Books againſt Jsvinian; and the 
« ſame, which Epiphanius ſaid were read in the holy Churches? 
Are theſe Things couiſiſtent? p. 29, 30,” 

. Theſe Fa fries, Injuries, and Contradictiont, which ate here 
charged, have in reality no other Foundation but in the 
Inattention of Dr. Lardner. The Editor of theſe, Epiſtles 
ſpeaks here, neither of the firſt Chriſtians, nor of the three 
fr Centuries, nor of the Time that preceded that of 
St. Jerome and St. Epiphanius; he ſpeaks of the Time ſub- 
ſequent to them, when there were People who * aſſu 

© an over-ruling Power: in the Church, who changed. the, 
© ood Doctrine; when Violence, was. made 4 . of; 
© when Books were burnt; when a familiar Commerce 


with the Ladies procured Biſhopricks, and other Eccle- 


© fjaſtical Diguities 3* which began not till the fourth Cen- 
tury, and then went on worle and worſe. 2 
De. 
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for a falſe Pretence; ſome People will be apt to think, that 
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Dr. Lardner further ſays : © That Expreſfion of Men, 
who will with Virgins under a Pretence of Piety, appears 
remarkable, and leads me to the following Obſervation. 
The, Ecclefiaſkics, now complained of, were generally, or 
for the moſt Part, Men of Religion and Virtue, Being 
deſirous , to have, the Attendance and Aſſiſtance of a Wo- 
man in their domeſtic Affairs, they pitched upon ſuch 
as were Virgins by Profeſſion, whom they judged to be 
the moſt unexceptionable of any; determined to keep 
themſelves pure, they ſuppoſed, that if, notwithſtanding 
all their Care, an evil Thought, or Deſire, ſhould ariſe 
in them, ſuch Perſons would not encourage, but check 
and controul it. So they dwelled with Virgins under a 
Pretence of Piety, as this Writer ſays,” It has often 
ſeemed ſtrange to me, that theſe ſubintraduced Women (Aga- 
petes mentioned by ancient Writers, were continually 
ſpoken of as Virgin, and devoted to Chriſl, &c. We 
here ſee the Reaſon why ſuch were choſen and preferred 
to others. This Obſervation firſt came into my mind 
upon reading theſe Epiſtles, and it is referred to 
© the Conſideration of the Learned, p. 47.” Without 
taking Notice in particular of the Senſe, in which Dr. 
Lardner takes the Word Pretence, which is generally taken 


r Be Os i BER. 4H, 


the Deciſion of the Problem here before us ſhould be re- 
ferred to Perſons who know the World, and who have ſtu- 
died the Springs by which Men are acted, rather than to 
the Conſideration of the Learned, who only know their 
Books. If one had a mind to enter into a more re- 
fined Detail, it might be ſaid, that Perſons who made a Shew 
of a ſuperior Virtue, and of a Continency Proof againſt 
Temptation, could never think to ſtand in need of being 
checked and controuled, which would have been a Confeſſion 
of their Weakneſs ; that on the contrary, as the Temp- | 
tation is the Groager and more violent, in Proportion as the 
Objects of Deſire are more difficult and unlawful, they choſe 
on Purpoſe to live with, Virgins, to ſhew that they found, 
themſelves ſtrong enough to overcome the greateſt Temp- 
tation. But it is more natural and obvious to ſay, that they 
choſe to live with ſuch as lived in their own Way, Perſous 
yo : that 
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that profeſſed their having taken the ſame Reſolution, . and te 
be of the ſame Diſpoſition. This is the Advice which St. 
Jerome gave to Euſlochium: Don't converſe with married 


* Women, and alſo avoid the Widows*.” 


In another Place Dr. Lardner ſays, * Mr. Within is ſen- 
© ſible, that what he ſays is not agreeable to the proteſtant 
© Doctrine, p. 49. Here Dr. Lardner by Inadverteneß 
makes a Miſtake, in ſubſtituting the Name Prote/tant inſtead 
of that of Luther, which is in the Prolegomena of the Edi- 
tor of theſe Epiſtles. Luther pretended, that the Obligation 
to marry was general, by Virtue of the Law of God. We 
are all, ſays he, born for to marry ; that is to ſay, to get 
lawful Children, as the Members of our Body demonſtrate 
it, He therefore who reſolves to live ſingle, ought to re- 
nounce the Name of Man, and ſhew that he is an Angel 
or Spirit; for God hath not allowed it in any Way, God 
will aſk at the laſt Day of Judgment: I have created you a 


- Man, who ſhould not be fingle, but have a Wife, Where 


is your Wife? I ſpeak of a natural Man. Is this the Doc- 
trine of Prote/lants? Is it the Practice in England, where 
there are many Priefts of the Anglican Church, and other 
Miniſters unmarried ? 

P. 57. Dr. Lardner ſays: * Mr. W:/tein, ſuppoſing that 
theſe Epiſtles were writ by Clement of Rome, thinks, that 
from the Quotations here made of St. Fohn's Goſpel, it 
may be proyed, that St. John wrote it earlier than many 
have imagined, or about the thirty-ſecond Year after our 
Lord's Aſcenſion, —— This Argument of Mr. Wetſtein 
would not be concluſive, though the Writer were Clement, 
becauſe the exact Time of Clement's Epiſcopate is not cer- 
tainly known. At leaſt there are different Opinions about 
it: Some placing it in the Year of Chriſt 61, others in 
69 or 70; and others in 91, or 93. To me it ſeemed 
moſt probable that Clement's Epiſtle to the Corinthians 
was writ about the Year 96. Theſe Epiſtles, there- 
fore, might be Clement's, and yet not writ much before 
the End of the firſt Century, Conſequently, the Quota- 
tions therein made of St. John's Goſpel, will not prove 
it to have been writ before the Year of our Lord 1. 


® Nolo habeas conſortium matronarum; etiam fogs quas viduns 
8 fecit. 
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The Editor of theſe Epiſtles makes uſe of two Argu- 
ments, which muſt be explained : If St. Clement, who died 


in the Year 100 of our Lord, has quoted the Goſpel of 


St. John, this Goſpel bath not been wrote in the Year 104, 
but was wrote ſooner; that is plain. The other Argument 
is taken from St. Paul's ſpeaking of St. Clement, as his Fel- 
low-Labourer in the Miniflry in the 4th Chapter of his 
Epiſtle to the Philippians ; ſo that St. Clement muſt at that 
Time have been about thirty Years of Agez one cannot 


well give him leſs. And conſequently, if he has wrote his 


Letters about the End of the firſt Century, he muſt have 
wrote them about the ſeventieth Year of his Age. Ac- 
cording to this Computation, an old Man of ſeventy is ſup- 
poſed to have given an ample Account, with what Caution 
he avoided all. familiar Commerce with young Girls, for 
fear of giving Offence, and to have propoſed himſelf as a 
Pattern to be followed by young Ecclefiaſtics, What In- 
congruity ! The longer you put off the Time of the Publi- 
cation of theſe Epiſtles, the more inſipid and ridiculous you 
make both the Account of St. Clement's Conduct, and the 
Exhortation given to young Prieſts founded thereon : And 
then you muſt carry back at the ſame time the Date 
of the Goſpel of St. John, ſince it is quoted by St. 
Clement. 

I perſuade myſelf, faith Dr. Lardner, that upon further 
© Confideration, Mr, F/etfein will be convinced he has too 
* haſtily publiſhed theſe Epiſtles as Clement's Biſhop of 
© Rome.” To this it is anſwer'd, that the Editor was not 
at Liberty to put another Title before theſe Epiſtles, than 
what he found in his Manuſcript. It is true, that at the 
Concluſion of a long and laborious Work, or, when one 
thinks to have ſomething new and curious to propoſe to 
the Public, it is cuſtomary to do it without Delay, in hopes 
of finding an eaſy Excuſe from the Indulgence of the Public : 
However, it may be affirmed, that the Editor hath beſtowed 
more time in carefully examining theſe Epiſtles, conſulting 
his Friends, and conſidering of the Arguments to make 
good what he advanceth, than Dr. Lardner has taken to 
write his Diflertatioa, He, who hath good Reaſons to offer, 
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can never come too ſoon ; it is left to the Public to judge, 
whoſe Reaſons ought to prevail, 
There are Perſons, who ſuppoſe that Dr. Lardner was 


little prejudiced againſt theſe Letters, on account of a — 2 


in the Prolegomena, viz. * That the Paſſages of Scripture 


© quoted by St. Clement are of more weight than, or at 


© leaſt equal to all, which the celebrated Dr. Lardner has 
© collected to prove the Credibility of the Goſpel.” It would 


be hard, that an Expreſſion ſlipt from the Editor, ſhould 
| hurt the Letters themſelves. And the more, as this Edi- 


tor, having employed the greateſt Part of his Time in 
reading the Fathers of the Church with much the ſame 
View, could certainly not have the leaſt Thought of de- 


rogating from the perſonal Merit of Dr. Lardner, and the 
-preat Uſefulneſs of his Works, and being very far from 


ridiculouſly reflecting upon him for not having ſeen theſe 
Epiſtles, before they had been publiſhed. But after all, 
may not the Expreſſion be ſoftened to the Satisfaction of 
Dr. Lardner, by confefling, that it is Hyperbolical? 


e de la Raiſon, i. e. Rational Amuſement h 


Two Volumes Twelves. 


HIS Work conſiſts of a great Variety of different 
I Pieces on various Subjects, calculated to promote 
Virtue, and diſcourage Vice. The Pieces in general are 
wrote in an eaſy flowing Stile; and many of them deli- 
cate Criticiſms on the Vanities and Follies of the Age, 


The Maxims, Reflections, and Characters, interſperſed thro' 


the Work, are well choſen, and the whole executed in 2 

very agrecable manner, We ſhall give the following Ex- 
tract from the Piece, which concludes the firſt Volume, 
being a Fragment of Seneca's, called, The wiſs Man's 
'Leifore, 

We cannot unprofitably retire into, and contemplate our- 
ſelves ; for this one Step in the Paths of Virtue would be 
deciſive, and, alone, produce the moſt happy Conſe- 
quences, | 


Can 
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Can there be any thing more rational than to apply our- 


ſelves, as much as poſſible, to the Converſation of honeſt 


Men, and chuſe among them a Pattern, whereby to regu- 
jate all the Actions of our Lives? What Situation is more 
proper for this than a profound Leiſure? There alone we 
can enjoy Riches, the very Idea of which is ſo apt to 
ſeduce us, The World corrupts; but Solitude fortifies 


the moſt unſettled Reaſon. Thence, as from a cryſtal 


Spring, gently flow into our Breaſt that Equality of Life, 
we too often interrupt, by a thouſand different 'and even 
oppolite Deſigns. 

We are by Nature ſubject to various Vices ; but none 
of them have the Power of fixing us. Thoſe that we 
are moſt eagerly fond of, become inſipid by Habit and 
Cuſtom : We are diſguſted whenever the Paſſion ceaſes to 
fatter us; but this Diſguſt tends only to augment the At- 
traction of another, the Charms of which plunge us into 
freſh Troubles. A melancholy Proof, not only of the Le- 
vity, but alſo of the Corruption of our Judgment. Always 
fluctuating amidſt the Objects that ſurround us, we are 
continually roving from one to another ; what we moſt ear- 
neſtly defire, we ſoon abandon ; and what we had forſaken, 
we again covet to poſſeſs. Our Days are but a continual 
Succeſſion of Enjoyments and Repentance, Why? Becauſe 
our Weakneſs ſervilely ſubjects us ta the Judgment of others, 
It is not that which we ought to extol and ſeek after, that 


attracts us; it is in effect what we deſire, without reflect- 
ing whether the Way we take be good or bad; whether 


it be a beaten Path, or one which will lead us aſtray. 
What are you doing then, Seneca, you will ſay to me? 
You abandon your Philoſophy. Does not the Stoic ſay, 


that Man ſhould be always in Action to his laſt Breath? 


That he ſhould apply himſelf without intermiſſion, for che- 
Good of - human Society ; render himſelf a public Good even 
to his Enemies? You ſeem to forget, that they do not 
admit of any Invalides in Humanity, but according to the 
Expreſſion of a very elegant Writer, that old Age ſhould 
wear the Helmet over its grey Hairs ; that they ſo far re- 
ject this Repoſe, that even Death, if poſſible, ſhould be 


leſs he Extinction of a Man than his Action. Are you 
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one of the Partiſans of Zens, and endeavour to recom- 
mend the Precepts of Epicurus ? 


To 


* Zeno was a Native of Cyprus, but became an Athenian by 
Choice. Being ſhipwrecked on the Coaſt of Epirus, he viſited 
Athens : and the Sciences which flouriſhed there, induced him to 
make choice of it for his Country, The Works he publifhed in 
that City were ſo eſleemed, that the public Afﬀairs were wholly re- 
gulated by them, ' Ne perfected the known Syſtems, and formed 
new ones relating to Motion, and ſeveral other Parts of natural 
Philoſophy. NS WT 

He had the Courage to reunite all the Deities of Paganiſm into 
one: But he corrected that Error by another even more abſurd. 
He gave his Deity a Body, which was the World, and ſuppoſed it 
was actuated by a Soul. Thus the Hiſtory of the ancient Philo- 
ſophy, alſo, ſeems nothing more than the Delirium of human 
Reaſon, | 

Zeno, however, notwithſtanding his wandering Notions, was an 
extraordinary Perſon, and bleſſed with a ſublime Genius. His Mo- 
rality may be redvced to theſe three Heads. Man is born to be 
happy ; to attain it he muſt follow the Impulſe” of Nature; but 
this Impulſe of Nature muſt be regulated by the Dictates of Reaſon, 


its neceſſary Guide, The Novelty of theſe Maxims drew to him 


ſo great a Number of Diſciples, that they ſoon formed another Sect 
cal ed Stoics, who were the implacable Enemies of the Epicurean ; 
though the latier did not deſerve to cruel a Perſecution, nor Adver- 
ſaries ſo virtucus. Perhaps Mankind thought two thouſand Years 
ago the ſame as they do at preſent ; that there was as much Glory 
in demoliſhing a,Syſtem, as in eſtabliſhing one. The equivocating 
Talent of ſophiſtical Subtleties formed the Character of the Man of 
Learning. 

+ Epicurns was an Athenian by Birth, and after thirty-fix Years 
Travel in the neighbouring Countries in Queſt of Knowledge, he 
ſeitled in his native City, where he taught Philoſophy with ſuch 
Succeſs, that his Houſe ſoon became too {mall for the Number of 


his Diſciples. A ſpacious Garden which be purchaſed became the 


School of his Maxims. This profound Genius taught Men to 
know Pleaſure, eſteem it, enjoy it, and how to live w'thout it. 
He made Happine's to conſiſt in that pure Enjoyment of the Mind, 
which flows from periorming the Duties preſcribed by Virtue. 
Life he eflecmed at ſo low a Rate, that he thought it a Duty in- 
cumbent on a wiſe Man, to die when his Circumſtances required 
it None of the Senſes were excluded from the Happinets he pro- 
oſed. but the Heart alone was the Centre of it. 

The whole Life of Fpicurus was but one continual Warfare 
againft the Szoice, who were perpetually perſecuting him. He bore 
their Attacks with Magnanimity and Inoifference, and abſorbed in 


the Pacaſure he profelice, died in Tranquility in the Midſt of Tor- 


tures, 
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To theſe Objections I can only anſwer, that my Intention is 
to imitate my Leaders; but am far from pretending to come 
up to their Precepts; it is ſufficient I can follow their Example. 

As for the reft, I am going to demonſtrate that I do not 
err from the Principles of the Stoics more than themſelves 


have done; ſhould I therefore, be culpable, if contented to 
be faithful to their Examples, 1 ſhould be unfaithful to their 


Precepts. 
For this Purpoſe, I ſhall divide this Diſcourſe into two 
Parts: In the firſt I ſhall ſhew, how from our }nfancy, in 


2 Retirement, we may apply ourſelves to the Search of 


Truth, trace out a Plan of Life which leads to the Know- 
ledge of ourſelves, and purſue it to Advantage. After hav- 
ing ſpent our Youth in ſerving truly, and meriting the Eſteem 
of our Country, like the Veſtals who had different Employ- 
ments aſſigned them, are we not at Liberty to lead a Life 
rendered more calm and ſerene, by the Study and Inſtruction 
of Truth? 

In the ſecond Part I ſhall endeavour to prove, that the 
Stoics themſelves are of 'the ſame Opinion, Not that I 
have made a Vow to receive blindly whatever Chry/ippus and 


Zeno have advanced; but becauſe it is evidently implied by 


their Maxims. For, in truth, to believe without Exami- 
nation and Reflection, ſhews more the Spirit of a Party, 
than the Reaſon of a Philoſopher, 

How happy would Mankind be, if there was nothing re- 


maining for them to diſcover | Our Opinions would then be 


no longer ſubject to change. But ſuch is the Uncertainty of 
human Underſtanding, we are obliged to _ the Truth 
with thoſe that profeſs the Science. 

The Epicureans and Staics are divided on this Head: 


Both, however, lead to the ſame End, though they take- 
different Paths. Let not the wiſe Man encumber himſelf 


with the Affairs of Government, unleſs the Circumſtances 
of this demand it, ſays Epicurus. If the wiſe Man meet 
with no Obſtacle, he ought not to oppoſe his entering inta 
the Government, was the Opinion of Zeno. The one pro- 

Ii 4 poſey 
tures. Time, however, rendered Juſtice to his Memory; a Feaf 


was inſtituted in Honour of his Birth, which was celebrated many 
Ages after his Deccaſe. 
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5% — The London Minibly Mercury; 
poſes Reſt as the Object, the other as the Motive; and this 
Motive certainly comprehends a great many Things. If, 


for Example, the Manners are corrupted, without a Poſſi- 


bility of reſtoring their Purity or Authority invaded by 
wicked Men, it would be ridiculous for a wiſe Man to at- 
tempt a Reformation. On the other Hand, no Country 
ſhould commit the Reins of Government to Subjects void of 
Credit, Conſideration, and that Equality of Conduct, re- 
quiſite in the Management of Aﬀairs, We ſhould not 


' chuſe to embark on board a Ship ſhattered by Tempeſts, or 


have our Names enrolled, when our Conftitutions are un- 
able to ſupport the Fatigues of a military Life. It is the 


| ſame with Regard to Government, A Man ſhould'never 


undertake a Race he knows he is unable to perform. But 
the moſt unexperienced may from the Shore contemplate the 
Sea, and the Storms by which it is actuated. We may 
oven, in ſuch a State, ſtudy the fine Arts, and the Delight- 
fulneſs of Virtue, Nothing is more compatible -with 'this 
Calm of a profound Leiſure, than this Occupation. For 
one muſt be convinced, that we ſhould, if pofſible, do good 
to all Men in general; to a \mall Number at leaft, eſpecially 
thoſe who have a near Afﬀinity to us, but eſpecially to our- 
ſelves : Theſe are Duties indiſpenſably neceſſary. | Whilſt 
we render ourſelves uſeſul to others, we act for the general 


Good. On the contrary, he who abandons himſelf to Vice, 


hurts more than himſelf; becauſe his Miſconduct deprives 
others of thoſe Advantages his Wiſdom might have pro- 
cured, In ſhort, he that is a Friend to himſelf, is of real 
Utility to his Country ; ; he promiſes it a Citizen, who will 
ferve it faithfully i in Caſe of Extremity, 

Let us imagine that in our Souls are contained two Re- 
publicks, the one immenſe and truly extenſive, to which 
belongs all that concerns the Gods and Men: With Re- 
gard to this it is of little Moment what Part of the Earth 
we inhabit, The Univerſe being but one common Country, 
ler us follow the Sun in his Courſe; he alone meaſures the 
Boundaries of it. 

The other Republic is more confined: *T'is an Attach- 
zent we take from the Place of our Birth; Rome, for 
Inſtance, or Athens," or eifewhere, This laft, diſergages 
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sit were from the Species of Mankind in general, concerns 
tſelf with a certain Portion in particular. There are Mew 
who” fill the Duty of both Republicks; others who buſy 
themſelves but im the laſt; and others again who embrace 
wholly the Duty of the great Republiex. Thoſe” ſuered 
Duties which the general Republic of Mankind impoſes on 
us, ſtretches ſo far as to engroſs even our Leiſure: Nay, 
perhaps tis the propereſt Time wherein to practiſe our 
Duty. In what other Situation can we ſo ſeriouſly debate 
with ourſelves, Whether Virtue is a ſimple or complex 
Idea? If Probity is # Gift of Nature, or gained by Habit? 
If there is but one World, or God has created many in dif- 
ferent Situations ? Whether at reſt in Heaven, he leaves the 
World to follow the Tmpreſfion he has given it, or takes upon 
himſelf the Conduct thereof? Whether he confines | himfe]f 
within Space exterior to the World, ot penetrates into every 
Part of it? If, in fine, the World is immortal, or to be 
reckoned among Things periſhable ? How acts the Soul 
with regard to God, while intent on ſuch Conſiderations? 
She adores Kim by confefling his Wonders, Men are apt to 


ſay, that our ſovereign Good conſiſts in living as Nature di- 


rects us. But does it not equally direct us to Contemplation 
and Practice ? a as 62.1 
To prove what I have advanced, let a Man conſult his 
own Heart, and conſider the ſtrong Impulſe in him to en- 
quire after he knows not, ſo far as to give Attention to 
Fables. Is not this Proof enough? The Man that wilfully 
baniſhes himſelf, and embarks on a long and painful Voyage, 
what excites him? A longing Defire to know more. Tis 
this Curioſity which opens into the Boſom of the Earth, 
pries into her Bowels, draws Crouds to our public Shews, 
runs thre” all Antiquity, and makes us all Attention, even 
to a bare Account of the Manner and Cuſtoms of Savages, 
'Tis not without Defign that Nature has implanted in us 
ſo great a Fund of Curiofity : She, in giving it us, has ſhewn 
all the Perfection of her Art, and the Excellence of her 
Works, To preſent herſelf, ſhe muſt. have Spectators, 
This laviſh Expence of Beauties ſpread abroad all around us, 
the Grandeur, the Delicacy, the Luſtre of thoſe Luminaries, 
were never made to diſplay themſelves on uninhabited De- 
ſarts, 
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30 The London Monthly Mercury, 
farts, Yet without Man all this Proſuſion of Nature 
would be loſt. 


Imagine not that Nature is content to be ſeen only : No, 


ſhe courts us to conſider her Works, To convince you, ex- 
amine where ſhe has placed you; in the very Centre of her 
glorious Works, Caſt your Eye on what Side you will, all 
is equally wonderful. Why is the Head of Man ere? 
Why turns his Neck ſo flexibly ? *Tis that from their riſing 
to their ſetting we may with our Eye follow them in their 
Courſe, To purſue: The Zodiac, whoſe Signs are equally 
divided between Day and Night, with what Deſtzn, think 
ye, has Nature offered you her Light? Tis to ſatisfy her 
Impatience to ſhew herſelf to you entire, and to raiſe your 
Deſire to know thoſe other Objects, which ſhe hides from 
you, by the View of thoſe you ſee, 

And what Beauties we ſee, alas | how little do we know 
of them? How many do we loſe Sight of? The Sight at 
leaſt of what becomes the Object, without a Cloud inte. 
vening, helps us to form a Judgment of what we ſee, but 


through a Cloud. The Truths we fee clearly have this Ad- 


vantage in them ; they ſerve as Steps * to mount up 
to the Knowledge of Things wrapt in Obſcur'ty, The 
Weakneſs of our Sight traces all within its Compaſs, Weak 
as it is, yet undoubtedly it has Strength enough to teach us 
there muſt be ſome Exiſtence previous to this World. Sub- 
jets of Contemplation are inexhauitible, Thoſe glittering 
Stars over us, whence came they ? What could the Chaos 
be before the Separation of Elements? Did the heavy Bodies 
deſcend, the lightez fly upwards by their natural Motion? 
That unknown Power, which impoſed Laws on Nature, 
could he ſubject Nature to the ſame Laws for ever? What 
is commonly believed (an inconteſtable Proof that the Soul 
holds its Exiſtence from God himſelf) are thoſe Particles, 
thoſe Sparks of Divinity, which we are aſſured fell upon 
Earth, real Facts, or an Opinion? All theſe Prodigies, which 
Nature has openly. dſcovered to us, but little affect us; 


They are common, Our Curioſity puſhes further, even to 


ſtorm Nature in her Intrenchments, Fain would I ſearch, 
methinks, beyond this narrow Globe: Is it an immenſe 
Vacuum, or a Portion of Matter limited? This Matter, 
doe 
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does it hold of this World, or make a ſeparate Body, and 
rolls in the wide E xpanſe fortuitouſly? This Matter, whence 


is ingendered all that exiſts or ever will exiſt, whether a Con- 


tinuity, or a Diviſibility makes its Eſſence? The Elements, 
do they combat each other by an inſeparable Oppoſition, or 
do they all conſpire by different Means to one and the ſame 
End? 

All theſe Topics of Conſideration are Objects for which 
we were born. Compare the Extent with your Life: But, 
you'll ſay, if Solitude renders the Philoſopher abſolute Ma- 
ſter of his Days; if Society robs him not of the leaſt Tittle; 
if no Idleneſs creeps in to ſteal a Moment from him ; if this 
Courſe is continued to the final Period of his Life; if no 


Accident diveſts him of any Part of the Time Nature has 


allowed him: Though this were the Caſe, yet for the 
Knowledge of ſo many ſurprizing Phœnomena, Life is far too 
ſhort, To conclude, I fulfil preciſely the Intention of Na- 


ture, if I devote myſelf wholly to pay her the Object of 


my Admiration, You may reply, that Nature equally re- 
quires of us two Things; to act, and to contemplate. But 
if Contemplation is never without Action, by her alone you 
perform both Duties. You'll ſay again, I want to know, 
if, while you contemplate. the Beauties of Nature, you do 
not ſolely confine yourſelf to it, without admitting any ather 
Object, where is the Harm of it? The Anſwer is very eaſy; 
we give ourſelves up to the Study of Nature, as you do to 
Society. Is your Agitation of Mind there perpetual? Do 
you not ſometimes retire to your reſpeclive Occupations ? 
Do you never find Time to paſs from the Fatigues of Life 
to the Conſideration of Things immortal ? What determines 
you to love Virtue ? Her Charms, which the more you re- 
flect on, the more you diſcover, Were it poſſible to ſeparate 
her from the Receſs which inſpires us with a true Reliſh of 
her Beauty, in all Appearance we ſhould be as indifferent as 
others, Believe me, that careleſs Indolence which pro- 
duces nothing, ariſes from a lame imperfe&t Virtue, and 
which ſcarce deſerves the Name of Virtue, 

We ought to be aſſured in ourſelves by a ſettled Expe- 
rience, of the Progreſs we have mzde both in Science and 
Virtue, The whole World agrees in this Point; nor is it 
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ſufficient to form Rules to ourſelves ; we ſhould communi- 
1 8 cate them to the Public, to eſtabliſn Truth. Why thefj 
f 1 ſhould you blame the wife Man for his Retirement, a Re- 
* | ceſs only into himſelf. We ſhould not give him up as a 
108-4 loſt Man, He is ready at all Demands, The Works you 
—_ charge him with may ceaſe; but for him, he never fails, 


Co 
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4 To devote one's ſelf to ſuch Occupations as may be of Ser- 

3 125 vice to the Public, and even to Poſterity: This is the Spirit u 

i 3 of a wiſe Man in his Retreat. How could we think other- F 

3 TT wiſe, more especially we Stoics. Thoſe illuſtrious Men, tl 
1 laden with Honours, thoſe renowned Captains and cele- t 
i. brated Lawgivers, do not we place them far beneath Chry- ] 
8 fippus and Zeno? The Laws which theſe great Philoſophers ( 

ſettled were not confined to one Republic; they extend to ( 


all Men in general; in order to maintain Tranquility in 
future Ages, to declare the T ruth, not to one Nation alone, 
but to all, and for all Ages to come. What an Advantage „ 
to Men ! What a Glory accrues to their Retirement! What 
greater Happineſs can a good Man deſire in this Life! 
Can there be a good beneficent Man, who thinks not his 
| Pains well rewarded at this Price? I have but one Queſtion 
to make to finiſh the whole. Did Cleanthes, Chry/ippus, or 
Zeno obſerve the Precepts they left us? No doubt, you'll 
ſay, they lived as they propoſed to others. How comes it, 
then, that none of them were charged with the public Ad- 
miniſtration? Becauſe, you'll ay: they neither had the 
Name, nor the Fortune to be ſo. Born without Title, or 
Character, had they the leſs Art to fill up the Void of their 
Condition? *Tis plain their tranquil State of Life, their 
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ME Leiſure, was of more Uſe to Society, than the great La- 
. Fi . 

3 bours and Hurry of thoſe, who held the Reins of Govern- 
WI ment. Their Modeſty kept within their Cells the very 
1 Depth of Wiſdom, which the Public rifled in Time, and 
1 Vas then proud to do them Juſtice, 
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Conclufron bf the” Diſſertation on te Roman Laws and 
Bar, continued Jv Page 449. 


 Avinng ready Pen of the Riſe and Progrefs of che 
"Roman Laws, nothing remains but to give you a cur- 


* View of the Lawyers and the Bar of Rome. 


In the Infancy of that Republic, the Advocates were quite 
unacquainted with Law Maxims': They were Friends or 
Relations, who occaſionally made the Cauſe of their Client 
their on; ſollicited, but ſpoke little for it. They gathered 
together as many Citizens as they could by Acclamation'or 
Intreaty; and being come to the Place of Judgment, by this 
Concourſe endeavoured to move the Judge in Favour of their 
Client; this they called an Advocution, from the Latin Word 
* to call together. 

So that the Advocates were then meer Supplicants; the 
Retinue they brought with them had the greateſt Influence In 
the Diſpute, 

Ceſar, in his firſt Book of Commentaries, ſpeaks of one 
Vigetorix, who on the Day his Cauſe came on to be try'd, 
came to Audience, attended by all his Family, to the Num- 
ber of 10,000 Men, and by his Dependants to a much 
greater Number, and by this Means was acquitted. | 


To theſe Advocates ſucceeded the Cognitors : This appears 


in Alciates parergon juris, lib. ii. ch, 5. Theſe were Men 
verſed in the Science of Law, and appeared when Cueins 
Flavius publiſhed the Book of the Appian Laws, and the 


Forms of proceeding therein. Theſe Cognitors, inſtructed 
in the Practice of the Court, gave Advice to Pleaders, and 


aſſiſted them; not by their Preſence, as the former Ad- 
vocates, but by their ſuperior Knowledge, 

There appeared at the ſame Time, ſubaltern Cognitors, 
called Pra#titionersz theſe were employed wholly in the 
Forms of Proceeding, not meddling with the Law itſelf; 
they drew up Caſes, and conducted the Proceſs, but never 
ſpoke. 

This Advantage was left to the Cognitors of the higher 
Claſs, whom they ftiled Patroni. It was not allowed even 


to theſe, to ſpeak as long as they might think fit, but were 
under 
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510 The London Monthly Mercury, 
under the Clepſidra of the Judges, according to the Cuftom 
of the Greeks. This Clepfidra' was invented by  Clebibias, 
It was an hydraulic Machine, .or a Sort of Water-clock, 
conſiſting of a double Phial, The Water fell Drop by 
Drop from the upper Phial, ſet full into the under empty 
one. By the laſt being full, the Speaker knew when to cloſe 
his Diſcourſe. The Judges cauſed theſe Clepſidras to be de- 
livered in great 'or ſmall Sizes, according to the Nature of 
the Caſe to be decided. They allowed notwithſtanding, 
the Defendant or-Perſon accuſed half as much Time again 
to plead in, as the Plaintiff or Accuſer. This equitable Dif- 
ference was introduced by Cneiut Pompetus, 

Behind the Patrons fat the Monitors, who had the Au- 
thority to check the Sallies of the Speaker, if he grew too 
warm; or to remind him of a Circumſtance, when omitted. 

Theſe Monitors differed but little from the Cu/todes, whoſe 
Office was to keep the Boxes or Bags that contained all the 
Inftruments of the Proceſs ; theſe were chiefly employed in 


criminal Caſes to prevent Cee between the Agcuſer and 


the Accuſed. 


In Cauſes of Importance, i in Lieu of Patrons in Ordinary, 
they had Recourſe to the Orators ; | theſe ſeldom meddled 


with an intricate Point of Law, but gave into a florid Way 
of Expreſſion ; their Style more conciſe, correct, and ela- 
borate than the Lawyers. They mounted the Rofirum 
on ſolemn Occaſions, harangu'd the People and Senate, 
which the Ceognitors even of the firſt Rank, were not per- 
mitted, 

Hiſtory ſhews that the Conſuls, the higheſt Magiſtrates, 
the moſt illuſtrious Patricians, gloried in performing the 
Functions of an Orator. Such were Hortenſius, Cicero, 
Antenjus and Pliny the younger; yet it little became thoſe, 
who had a Right to impoſe Silence on their Audience, to 
be ſubject to a Water-clock, 


At firſt no Bounds were ſet to the Fees of Advocates. | 


The Emperor Claudius was the firſt that confined them, 
He forbad them to take above ten Seſterces for a Cauſe, 
which amounts to above two hundred and fifty Crowns of 


French Money. 
| The 
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The Number of Advocates, or Lawyers, was limited; not 
arbitrary as with us, they were exempted from all Taxes, 
Profeſſors of long Practice they called Yeterans, and gave 
them the Title of Counts, or Clariſſimi, moſt eminent Per- 

ſonages, an high Dignity in thoſe Days, and not allowed 


even to Men, who had ſerved twenty Years in the Wars. 
They took Place of Knights ; they diſtinguiſhed their Houſes 
by planting Laurels before them, to ſhew that Honour was 
the Soul of their Profeſſion. 

Theſe Lawyers not only ſpoke landing, but had no Bar 
before them to cover half their Bodies. When the Lawyer 


nad done, whatever Succeſs he had by this Diſcourſe, the 


Audience was ſure to applaud, and lavifh their Encomiums 
with loud Acclamations ; the Judges themſelves would alſo 
often riſe from their Seats and join them. 

If at Rome Lawyers acquired an higher Reputation than 
they do with us, that aroſe not ſo much from the Superiority 
of their Talents, as from their Manner of Study, and the 
Nature of their Cauſes, 

Scarce had a Youth attained the Age of Seventeen, but 
he was preſented at the Bar by Men of the firſt Rank, 
where they gave him the tega virilis, and committed him 
to the Care of an eminent Lawyer, whom he ſcarce ever 
quitted, but ſaw what Preparations he made .to appear in 
Public, and took him for his Pattern. | 

Among the Romans Cauſes were tryed with much more 
Attendance and Solemnity than with us. Sometimes they 
related to Miniſters accuſed of Bribery; ſometimes to 
Provinces, of whom thoſe Lawyers were Protectors, and 
whoſe Intereſts they defended. They ſpoke often for or 
againſt Kings within the Dominion of the Republic. 

Yet the Lawyers had much fewer Days to attend Buſineſs 
than we have, In like Manner, in the Army, they had 
their Dies juſti, Days of Reſt, and Dies preliares, Days 
of Battle. Thus at the Bar they had their Days of Silence, 
Days of Speaking, and Days prohibited; Dies faſti, nefafti, 
interciſi. 

The nefafti Diet were looked upon as privileg d Days; 
the Pretor then was ſilent; he could not take Cognizance 
of any Cauſe ; ſuch were Days of Devotion, or of Triumph, 

holy 


\ 
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holy Days, Birth-days of Emperors, c. As for the Dies 
Jui, there were of ſeyeral Kinds, the Comitiales, or 
days; Nandine, Fair-days, afterwards called Lex Herteiſa. 
For before they were held ſacred. Thoſe Days appointed to 
try foreign Cauſes, were ſtiled Dizs-/ati.-- Thoſe of Delay 
by ' Appointment 'Comperendini ; Thoſe on whom the Senate 
ufed to mert, Dies legitimi. The Dies fe afti and nefaſti were 
held from Sun-tiſe to 8un- ſet. 
It was not ſo with the Dies interciſi; they were maimed 
or broken Days, divided between Worſhip and Buſineſs, 
They held no Court in the Morning, nor in the Evening; ; 
but in the Interval between Worſhip and Worlhip. Inter 
"He/tiam & Canfam. 
Theſe Days Were what the Romans call Ferig, As for 
the Place where they rendered Juſtice, it was called the 
Forum, a ſpacious Place where the Curiz met, It was not 
covered: In pleading ſub. Diis, under the Heavens, the Ro- 
mans followed the Cuſtom of the Greeks. 
Ihey afterwards made a Diſtinction between public and 

private Cauſes. As more People were concerned in the fiſt 
than the laſt, they judged it more convenient to raiſe a 
"Building for them, called Baſilica. They continued to try 
the laſt where the Comitia or Seffions were held next the 
Orators 'Ro/tra. We muſt obſerve, that the laſt Sort of 
Cauſes run either on Facts, or on Right; thoſe of Facts 
were determined by one of the Tribunes ; thoſe of Right be- 
longed to the Judges of the Decurie ; ſo that at length pri- 
vate Cauſes became Bofilicane ; the reſt remained Sub/pdt- 
ales. 

It often happened, that on Hs of pleading in the 
open Air, public Cauſes were ill-judg'd, or not at all. For 
Inſtance, we read in Valerius Maximus, thar Lucius Seſo ob- 
tained his Diſcharge in this Manner, There fell a great 
Rain; Lucius Seſo took hold of this Opportunity. He fell 
at the Feet of the Judges, covering his Face with Dirt, and 
thereby moved them to Compaſſion. Claudius pleaded his 
own Cauſe; when a Storm aroſe, the Judges extremely in- 
commoded with the Rain, roſe from their Seats, thought 
the Gods intereſted themſclves in his F avon, and durſt not 

order him to begin again. 


The 
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The People however contented themſelves with the old 

Forum, till Julius Cæſar cauſed another to be built at an 

immenſe Expence, the r of which may be ſeen in 
Virruvius, lib. 5. 

Buſineſs increaſing with the Nember 60 Cee, Au- 

guſtus cauſed a third to be built very magnificent. Domitian 


degan a fourth, which was finiſhed by Nerva Cæſgar. But 


the moſt ſuperb of them all was that of the Emperor Trajan, 
who erected a Column an hundred and forty Cubits high, 
where he cauſed to be engraved all the principal Actions 
of his Life, On the Top of this Column were preſerved 
the Aſhes of the Emperor. Dion Caſſius aſſures us, that 
the Architect of this Column was the great Apolladorus. 
I have before obſerved, that the Cognizance of private 
Cauſes, appertained to the Prætor, excluſive of others, In 
common Matters, a Petition was made to him, to bring 
the Defendant before him. The Aſſignation was made by 
the ſame Party. The Creditor then went to find his Debtor, 
and in Preſence of two Witneſſes, cited him to appear at 
the Time aſſigned before the Judge. 

They took care to take the Witneſſes by the Ear, not to 
forget the Time aſſigned. Hence the Phraſe Aurem vellere, 
or aurectari. In Caſe the Debtor made a peremptory Re- 
fuſal, or would not promiſe to appear, the Plaintiff was 
permitted to take him by Force. On the contrary, if he 


came, or promiſed to como, he was then faid to be Vadi- 


monio adftriftus ; the Allowance of Time was but three 
Days. If the Caufe turned upon Fact, the Prætor delegated 
Judges to ſettle the Point; if upon Law, he determined it 
himſelf, in Conjunction with his Centumdiri, or left it to 
their Determination. The Comtumvirt were Aſſeſſors to the 
Prator: They choſe three by their Tribes, that is to far, 
when the People were firſt divided into thirty-five Tribe, 
there then were one hundred and bve Centumviri, Their 
Number efterwards increaſed to one hundred and eighty. 
They were-divided into four Conrts, or Councils. Theſe 
were called Fudices ordinarii. As for the Judges Delegates, 
they were but ſimple Commiſſaries ; they had no extenſive 


Power like the Centumwviri ; they were confined to the For- 


mula ſet before them. For Inſtance, they were charged. to 


K k Enquire. 
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enquire if Quiutius had ated counter to the Prator's Edict. 
They took no Cognizance but of Fact, and only made 


a Report. They decided preciſely according to the Form 


- before them, but in Effect ſettled nothing; Si Partat &. 
dare opportere, &c. 

In criminal Matters a Was always an Auma and 
Accuſed: The Libel or Information was depoſited in the 
public Treaſury, There it remained till an Abolition had 
followed. The Rewards for Informers who gained thei 
Point, were ſettled by the Papian Law, Though in ſome 
Caſes the Rewards were arbitrary, we find many private 
Ordonnances in the Law, againſt Calumniators and Tergiver- 
ſators, or thoſe who held Intelligence with the Party ac- 
euſed. 

Notice was Sven by the Perſon accuſed of the Day of 
Trial, leſt his Adverſary ſhould deceive him, or find a 


Subterſuge. The Accuſer cauſed his Seat to be placed in 


the moſt convenient Place of the Forum, 

In a criminal Matter the Delay allowed from the Citation 
to Judgment was at leaſt of thirty Days ; that is to ſay, 
there muſt be three Markets, Trinundinum, between Ci- 
tation and Sentence. Cicero complains bitterly, that this 


Rule of Form was not obſerved when they condemned him 


to Baniſhment. 
After the third Market-day the Party accuſed appeared 


before the Prætor. His Adverſary in few Words declared 
the Subject of his Complaint ; as thus, I ſay you plundered 
the Sicilians ; Aio te Sicules ſpoliaſſe. Then the Accuſed either 
denied it, kept ſilent, or acknowledged it. 

In the firſt Caſe they gave Time to get the Witneſſes 
together, to find Proofs, and furniſh Exceptions. 

In the ſecond Caſe, they ſettled on the Spot Coſts and 
Damages with Intereſt thereon, Lis e/timabatur, and gave 
Sentence for corporal Puniſhment, if neceſſary. 

As for public Crimes, the Prætor convoked proper Perſons 
from every Decury, to make a ſufficient Number of Votes; 
they wrote their Names on little Billets, and put them into 
an Urn; from whence they drew till they had gotten as 
many as the Importance of the Cauſe required. Com- 
monly this amounted to about ſeventy-ſive. The Accuſer 

| or 
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or Accuſed might equally except againſt ſuch, as they thought 


moroſe or ſuſpected Perſons. 

They then proceeded to draw other Billets of Scrutiny, 
to replace the Judges, who upon a former Refuſal to act had 
loſt their Votes. 

They delivered to thoſe. appointed Judges three Tablets; 
upon one was the Letter 4, abſolvatur z this imported a 
Diſcharge : Upon the ſecond, V. P. This implied that the 
Charge a 2 the Priſoner was not fully ſupperted,, Non 
lignet, Upon the third was a C. the Mark of Condemng- 
tion. After the Advocati had finiſhed their Pleadings on 
both Sides, the Prætor pronounced aloud Dixerunt. That 
Inſtant the Judges roſe to conſult with each other; each of 
them threw into a Box one of their Tablets. By this Means 
no Body knew, who condemned or who acquitted, Yet as 
every Decury had its different Tablets, they knew in general, 
which Decury had been moſt favourable, 

Upon this the Prætor threw off his Gown, and pronounced 
Sentence as given by the Judges. "Twas however ber- 

ed to appeal to the People or Senate. 

The Uſe of Tablets in giving their Opinion, was taken 
from the Greeks. Again, they made uſe of theſe Tablets, 
when the Comitia met together upon eſtabliſhing a Law. 
Theſe two Tablets ſufficed ; Upon one were the Letters 
U. B. Uti rogas : Upon the other 4. Abrogetur. 

We ſhall take no Notice here of Courts held in private 
Families, where Parents judged of their Children, or the 
Relations of a Wife judged of the Huſband's Complaints, 
Theſe Courts were afterwards aboliſhed, In effect, they were 
not ſo odious as many would have them, They were founded 
by the Roman Policy, which in Honour would not ſuffer that 
2 Family ſhould fall into Diſgrace for the Crime or ſmall 
Fault of one in it. The Puniſhment there was private. 
The Judges ſtrove all they could to fave the Deliaquent ; 
ſo that it was preſumed they would not condemn him, but to 
avoid a Tarniſh, which might accrue to them from à ſolemp 
public Condemnation, 
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Literary Memoirs, taken from the Regiſters of the Royal 


Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles-Leltres, from the 
Year 1744 to 1746 incluſive. Vari 847 Pages, 


beides Copper-Plates. 


8 no Reader af polite Literature can be a ae 
to the Merit of the Works of the learned Members 


of this Academy, it will be needleſs for us to expatiate 
on that Subject. We ſhall therefore content ourſelves with 


giving the Titles of the Memoirs contained in this Volume, 


- which are as follows : 


A Diſſertation upon the Principles of Etymology, with 
Regard to the French Tongue, by M. Falconer. 


Remarks on the Signification of the Word Dunum, by 


M. Falconer, 
Remarks on the Signification of the Word Danun, by 


M. le Abbe Fenel. 
A Memoir on the Name of Mervingiens, given to the 


firſt Race of our Kings, by M. Gibert. 


Obſervations on the Name of Merovingiens, by M. 


Freret. 
A Memoir on the Situation of the Iſle q Oſcelle, called 


Oſcellus, in the hiſtorical Records of the IX th Century, by 


M. PAbbe Leberf. 


A Memoir on the He 4 Oſcelle, or TOiffel, 'by M. B- 


namy. 
A Supplement to- the Memoir on the Situation of the 


| Ifle 4 Oſcelle, known by the Name of Oſcellus in the hiſto- 


rical Records of the IXth Century, by M. I Abbe Lebeuf, 
A Memoir on the Policy of Clovis, by M. le Duc de 


Nrivern1s. 


A Memoir concerning the Independancy of our firſt + 
Kings, with regard to the Empire, by M. le Duc de Nivernois. 


A Hiſtory of Gondevald, pretended Son of Clatarius I. to 
ſerve for Explanation of the Medals truck at Arles, and the 
Coins of the Emperor Maurice, by M. Bonany. 

Critical Obſervations on the Acts of the 1 of Maus; 


by M. boy Foncer: . 


* 
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A Memoir on the Martinienne d by M. I Abbe 


Lebeuf. 
A Memoir concerning the Cuſtom of writing on wax'd 


Tablets, ſhewing that this Cuſtom did not ceaſe with the 


Vth Century; but has been practiſed in all the following 
Ages, and even in the preſent ; ; and for a Confirmation of 
the Fact, there is an Account given of ſeveral Voyages of 
our Kings of the XIIIth and XIVth Centuries, written on 
Wax, by M. TAbbe Lebeuf. 

The Life of the Sire dr Foinville, Author of a Hiſtory of 
St, Lows, by M. Leveſque de la Ravaliere. 

A Memoir on the Writers of Fables, by M. & os de 
Caylus. 


A ſhort Account of two Volumes of Poetry, French w_ | 


Latin, preſerved in the Library of the Carmes-Dechtiux, ot 


bare-footed Carmelites at Paris; with an Explanation of that 


kind of Muſick which is found there, by M. TAbbe 
Lebeuf. 

Tre firſt Memoir on William de Machaut, Poet and Mu- 
ſician in the XIVth Century 3 containing a Seruginy into 
his Life, with Obſervations on his principal Works, by M. 
le Comte de Caylus. 


A ſecond Memorial of the Works of William d. Machaut ; 


containing the Hiſtory of the Taking of Alexandria, and of 

the principal Events of the Life of Peter de Luſgnan, King 

of Cyprus and Feruſalem ; taken from a Poem of the above- 

mentioned Writer, by M. Le Comte de Gaylus. 

A Diſſertation on James de Dondis, Author of a Clock 
of a ſingular Invention; and alſo on thoſe made in old Times, 

by M. Falconet. 

An Abridgment of the Hiſtory and Proceedings which 
aroſe at .the beginning of the XIVth Century, between the 
King of France and the King of England ; and of the Judg- 
ment given on this Account: Extracted from two Manu- 
ſcripts in the King's Library, by M. P Abbe Sallier. 

Reflections on the Contriver and Epocha for forming the 
County of Bar into a Duchy. 

A Memoir on the criminal Proceſs begun in the Year 
1389, againft Audonin Chauveron, Prevoſt of Paris, and Pre- 
volt of the Merchants of that City, by M. Scouſe, 
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Memoirs of the laſt Years of the Life of Fames Orur, 
by M. Bonamy. 

Memoirs, as a ſupplementary Account of the Proceedings 
of James Coeur, By M. Bonamy. 

A final Termination of the different Opinions, which have 
been offered, concerning the Original- of the Houſe of 
France, by M. de Foncemagne. 

On the original Riſe of Armories in general, and parti- 
cularly on thoſe of our Kings, by M. de Foncemagne. 

The firſt Memoir on ancient Chivalry, conſidered as a 
politic and military Eftabliſhment, by M. de la Curne de St. 
Palaye. 

The ſecond Memoir on ancient Chivalry, conſidered as 
a politic and military Eſtabliſhment, by M. de la Curne de 
St. Palaye. 

The third Memorial on ancient Chivalry, conſidered as « 
politic and military Eſtabliſhment, by M. de la Curne de St. 
Palaye. 

The fourth Memorial on ancient Chivalry, conſidered a0 
a politic and military phony by al. de la Curne de 
St. Palaye. 

The fifth Memorial on ancient Chivalry, confizred as a 
politic and military ** by M. de ia Curne de St. 


Palaye. 


Jo this Account of the Memoirs contained i in this Vo- 


lume, we ſhall add the following Extract from the Me- 


moir on the Writers of Fable. 

Having formed a Defign, ſays the Author, of laying be- 
fore the Society my Thoughts on Fables, it was natural 
to fix their Antiquity, and trace their Original, in order 
10 render my Work worthy Notice. 

The firſt Reflections I made on theſe little Works, aſſured 
me they muſt have preceded our Romances of Chivalry : 
Every one knows theſe Writings, which are an odd jumble 
of Galantry and Religion, mixed with Fighting and Ho- 
nour oſten ill underſtood, had their Original in France and 
England; and that the Croi/ades ſpread this Taſte all over 
Europe, it became general even to the Middle of the 17th 
Century, when as the Manners of Men changed, Romances 


followed their Revolution : Thus Evrope farlook what ſhe 
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had invented; for Antiquity ee ee 
mance Writing. 

Theſe. are Things we can eaſily form” 3-cemain "wu 
ment of; but the Origin of Fables, ſeems loſt in the Ig» 
norance and Obſcurity, which preceded the XIth — 
in which Age however, I meet with ſome too elegant, 
both in their Moral and Imagery, to appear of modern Crea- 
tion, if I may be permitted to make uſe of the Term ; be- 
ſides, I was perſuaded Men in all Ages have loved to a- 
muſe themſelves, and the Works I am ſpeaking of are a 
Conſequence of that Taſte. Theſe Reflections engaged me 
to look into Antiquity, and I have found enough to ſupport 
my Opinion. 

It is certain, the Greek Werd Mose, was a common 
Term applied to the Apologue properly ſo called, to Tales, 
or fabulous Narrations, whether in Proſe or Verſe; it may 
be applied alſo to Parables, Numbers of which are to be 
met with in the Old and New Teſtament, All theſe Nar- 
rations or Fictions differ only in Form, which depends on 
the Cuſtoms or Manners of different Nations, and the Cli- 
mate of the Country, which always makes the Genius of 
the People; but all have eſſentially one and the ſame Thing 
for their Object, Inſtruction or Entertainment. 

I ſhall not enter upon any Detail of the Figures and 
Parables in the Old Teſtament ; it is enough for me, that 
we may place the Origin of theſe allegorical Narrations 
among the Hebrews; and as this People was very much 
given to Poetry and Muſic, we may preſume, that beſides 
Songs ſacred to Religion, they had ſome alſo merely profane, 

Homer, the moſt antient of the fabulous Poets we have 
left, was born in Aſia, where Learning flouriſhed in his 
Time, He had been inſtructed in the Learning of the Phæ- 
nicians and Egyptians ; his Writings furniſh many Proofs of 
this; we may ſay of his Writings that they are Fables, 
and may be compared to thoſe which hp wrote after 
him ; there is properly no Difference more than this, that 
inſtead of Animals, Hamer has introduced Men to act and 
ſpeak, and has by that means given the Repreſentation 2 
greater Scope. Beſides, Homer has inſerted Fables or pri- 
vate "TR as the Adventure of the Companions of Ch, 
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the Cyclops, the Lotophagi, the Leſtrygons, the Amour of 


Hart and Venus, and the Net of Vulcan, which Demodo- 
us ſung at the Feaſt of Penelope's Suitors, and ſeveral other 


_ allegorical Tales. 


Aſep among the Phrygians, lived in the Reign of Cres 
ſus. Pilpai, the Indian, might be placed about the ſame Time, 
and his Fables are not always ſimple Apologues, but ſome- 
times true Stories, or fabulous Narrations, wherein he makes 


Men both Actors and Speakers. 


Anacreon, almoſt cotemporary with A/op, has mages 


ingenious and pretty Fictions, which though they are of a 


difterent Species, may be comprehended under the ſame 
Genus of Writing. 

Pherecydes of Scyros, the Maſter of Pythagoras, and ho 
firſt publiſhed Works in Greek Proſe, brought the Cuſtom of 
wrapping up Truth in Allegory and Ænigma from Phæuicia, 
and thence the Greets derived their J aſte for Fables or 
Stories in Proſe, 

Iſecrates obſerves in his firſt Diſcourſe to Nicocles, that to 
pleaſe the Athenians you muſt amyſe them with fabulous 


Narrations and agreeable Fiftions. He ſays in his Diſcourſe 


int itled Pannathenarces, that he had never an Inclination even 
in his Youth to write fabulous Eſſays, full of amazing Fic- 
tions, apt to dazzle and ftrike the Imagination, by being 
marvellous ; though theſe Writings are more to the Taſte 
of the Bulk of Mankind, than thofe which tend more te 
their Service and Preſervation. | | 

Piato baniſhes Poets out of his Commonwealth, becauſe 


of the Nature of their Fables, the Effect of which was to 


kindle dangerous Paſſions, and inipire Sentimerts contrary 
to thoſe we ought to entertain of the Deity. Yet he does 
not baniſh all Kind of Fiction, that is to ſay, Fable and 
Allegory, but recommends thoſe after the Phanician Manner, 
2114] immediately gives a Specimen in the third Book of his 
Common wealch. 


We have yet Lucian's Aſs, and Apnleus's golden * and 


efnecially the allegorical Romance of Pſyche, which contains. 


all the Ideas that have been ſince conveyed by any Tale 
formed on the fame Plan. This is not all; we may trace 
eren up to Antiquity the Tales or Stories that Mothers or 


Nutles. 


the 
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Nurſes uſe to pleaſe or terrify Children with. Thus Fairies 
were afterwards introduced into Romance. | 
I ſhall forbear, in 'an Enquiry of this Nature, running 
into Matters too trivial; beſides, I think I have ſufficiently 
proved, that theſe agreeable entertaining Stories, this Fable- 
writing, was perfectly well known to the Ancients. I am 
very ſenſible, it may be objected that the twelfth and thir- 
tcenth Centuries, and even ſome that preceded theſe, pro- 
duced neither Authors nor Poets on the Model of the An- 
cients, whoſe precious Remains will not be reſtored by this 
wiſe Criticiſm, which muſt perhaps yet travel àa great Way 
before it arrives at the End of its Journey. This Objection 
is ſo natural, that it preſents itſelf at firſt with an Air of 
Veriſimilitude. Now I am of Opinion, the firſt Literati 
have inittated the firſt Travellers, who in their Hiſtories have 
told us of Men with one Foot only; of others, with their 
Heads growing out at their Breaſt, and a thouſand other 
Extravagancies ; and the more I have applied myſelf, think 
the Traces of Antiquity more diſcoverable in Fabuliſts, 
I am perſuaded therefore, that ſome Authors have been 
always known to our Forefathers, though they have been 
prodigiouſly ignorant of others, and all Learning in many 
Reſpects, eſpecially in Geography. I ſhall, however, only 
conſider this Queſtion; How this Communication of an- 
cient Authors of the higheſt Renown, has been made and 
continually ſupported ? I can't take upon me to anſwer the 
Queſtion, no more than account for the Loſs of Learning in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries, with Regard to thoſe 
before them. It ſuffices for me, that this Source of Learn- 
ing, paſſibly from another Quarter, is plainly indicated to 
us, by the Greet Baoks tranſlated into Arabic, and brought 
into Spain by the Moors. Far from excluding the Proba- 
bility of this Suppoſition, I admit it z as likewiſe the Communi- 
cation of the like Ideas from India. The Dolopathos con- 
tains in itſelf a ſufficient Proof of this; inſomuch as this 
Romance, quite oriental by its Style, which we call the Square 
or the genuine Form of Things, is a celebrated Piece 
throughout Europe. 
Fauchett tells us, that this Lolapathos or the Romance of 
the ſeven wiſe Men, was con had by an Indian Author, 
| tranſ- 
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tranſtated into Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin, by Dam. Ne- 
hans, called de bonne Nie, a Monk of the Abbey of Mont 
Selve, afterwards put into Verſe by Hebers, about the Year 
TRY and near our own Age we have ſeen it in Talian, 
and in High-Dutch, ſometimes under the Title of the ſeven 
wiſe Men, and at other Times under the Title of Prince 
Eraſtus. I venture to ſay, that the French, born gay, light, 
and frolicſome, have ſeized upon this Sort of Tradition 
with greater Eagerneſs than any Nation of Europe beſide ; 
and it appears almoſt a Proof to me, that they have com- 
municated this Taſte to their Neighbours, and to the Ita- 


lians in particular. 
Having already given you the general Reflections which 


this Work obliges me to, I muſt now be more particular. 


We have ſtill by us a great Number of Manuſcripts, in 
which we find Truth in Fable, They are extant in ſeve- 
ral Libraries; but more eſpecially in the King's. But that 
which has furniſhed me with almoſt all the Materials of 


this Memoir, appears to me the moſt conſiderable of its 


kind; It is preſerved in the Library of St. German des 
Poon, No 1830. As to the reſt, it appears to have been 
written in the XIIIch Century. 

And whereas the Time when theſe Authors lived, is 
almoſt impoſſible to fix, I content myſelf to give you only 
the Date of their Productions; for the Fragments are not 
by far of the ſame Date. We may ſee ſome, and thoſe 
in great Numbers, much anterior by the Difterence of Style, 
or the Faſhion of Writing more crude and barbarous, So 
that the Words alone prove their Antiquity. - This is not 
the only Proof, we find further the Citation of Authors, 
of whom no Works appear to remain among us. This is 
not all, Nilllam of Lorris lived about the Middle of the 
XIIth Century: John de Meane lived about forty Years after 
him, and finiſhed his famous Romance de le Roſe, which 


the firſt began. Neither of theſe Authors ſpeak of the 


Perſon that began the Work, but their Language appears 
very different, and both William de Lorris as well as Jahn 
& Meane copy the Phraſe and Manner of their Predeceſſors 
we fee it in a thouſand Places. By all theſe Reaſons I am 
wduced to think, I can fix the Time of theſe Poets, at 


leaſt - 
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leaſt of the youngeſt, to the End of the Reign of Philip 

Auguſtus, or that of St. Louis, Theſe Enquiries will no 

doubt be made ſooner or latter, by Men of more Learn- 

ing than myſelf, who will acquit themſelves better than T 
can, 

I now return to my -original Deſign, that is to give you 
a true Idea of ancient Stories, compriſed under the Name 
of Fableaux, We find this Word in Manuſcript wrote in- 
differently Fabel, Fabelt, Flablete, probably from the Errors 
of Copyiſts, But it is plain that Fabel, a Word ſtill exiſt- 
ing in Germany, has its Etymology with our Word Fable, 
and comes from the Latin Word Fabula, juſt as Fabbau, 
Fableur, Fabliau ſrom Fabek or Tableau from Table. Not 
to dwell on ſuch Trifles, we need only obſerve, that this 
was the ancient Way of Poetic Writings, 

Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare Poeta. 
| Hor. de Arte Poetica. 
I ſhall only ſpeak of the means the Author of the Fa- 
' bleau makes uſe of to gain his Point of inſtructing with 
Pleaſure. For which I reſume the Terms he makes uſe of 
in his Definition. | 

It is a Poem. It has its Rules, that is an Expoſition of 
the Subject, a Plot, and Cataſtrophe. 

As to the Verſification, it has that in common with other 
Works in Verſe, to be ſubject to Rhime and Meaſure ; ſtill 
without being confined to one Meaſure more than another. 
Yet Verſes of ten Syllables, tho" leſs common than thoſe of 
eight, have the Advantage in all Narratives, as it affords you 
the Opportunity to throw an Hemiſtiche on the Verſe fol- 
lowing. | 

Which has a Recital incloſed in it. The Recital ſhould ever 
be as plain as poſſible. This Simplicity takes beyond a Repartee, 
2 ple aſant Play of Words, or any ludicrous Turn of Expref- 
lion, The Epigram ſhines only in a ſudden Flouriſh of Wit, 
that gives a Reliſh either by the Delicacy of Phraſe, or ſome - 
malign Inſinuation. The Madrigal depends on ſome lucky 
Expreſſion, or ſome gallant Turn of Sentiment: A ſingle 
Trace of Morality characteriſes the whole Sentence; the 


Proverb, IR, or 9 are no more than the Se- 
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quel of a Recital given: But after all, the Recital is the ſole 


Eſſence of a Fable, TI ps 
Elegant and ingenious, The Recital, I ſay, is the ſole 
Merit of this kind of Work, and its Character claims the 
greateſt Diſtinction; M. de la Fontaine was of this Opinion, 
The Manner of relating the Tale cleverly is a V arniſh, without 
which the whole would appear lifeleſs, and vaniſh from the 
Fancy: This Varniſh often ſhifts Colour, and changes with the 
Nature of the Subject; this Variety of Images is more fre- 
quent in Fables than the Colours in a Picture, I will not in- 
ſiſt on the Choice of Words, the preciſe Formality of Ideas, 
with their Connection with each other, nor on many other 
Particulars incident to all Works of Wit and Poetry, It 
would indeed be too difficult a Taſk to point out Rules in parti- 
cular, for every Sort of Narrative ; Example i is the beſt Rule 
in ſuch Caſes, Yet thus far I may ſpeak in general, that a 
long Detail cloys the Reader, if we dwell only on ſuch Images 
as are neceſſary to ſupport the Action, and occaſionally flou- 
riſh upon them enough. No foreign Imagery muſt be ad- 
mitted: This is a dangerous Rock; too eager to paint Particu- 
lars, we often Joſe Sight of what we ſhould paint. A Nar- 
rative will admit alſo of a Reflection here and thers,. but mo- 
deft, and ingenuous, and preciſely to the Purpoſe. The Sen- 
timent ſhould have no borrowed Grace in it, but naked 
Truth and Candour. In fine, theſe momentary Eſcapes may 
be allowed, if made with Diſcretion ; 'nay, it is one of the 


greateſt Charms of this kind of Poeſy. Wit invents, and 
| Judgment diſpoſes. This ſpeaks the Man of Genius. 


Of an Alien invented. Theſe Conditions implied in the 
Name of the Word Fable or Fableau; not bot that ſome 
true Facts may. be admitted, which concur with the Fable; 
but we are not obliged to call in Truth to our Aid: If 
there's a Probability it is ſufficient, nor is that always ne- 
celiary. | 

Fontaine is pleaſed to Ae 'Tis not the Truth, nor 
the Reſemblance of Truth, that give a Grace to Works of 
this Nature ; it is the manner of relating them, 

Small. *Tis the Object preſented to us by the Action con- 


ſtitutes the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of it, of what Condition 


ſoever the Perſons are concerned in it. This depends not 
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en the Perſonages. That Action, the Object whereef is 
noble, and the Incidents , exalted, become not à Fable. 
Kings indeed, and Princes may in private Life have their 
Familiarities, and in that mnt may de admitted into a 
Fable. 

With a ſmall Shate of Intrigue Suppoſe an Aon 25 Or- 
ject of which is but ſmall, ſtill it may contain many Cir- 
cutnſtances, require many Perſonages, diſplay a Variety 
of Sentiments oppoſite to each other, ſo far as to be able 
to reconcile them, but no farther. , 

Though with a certain Preportion. Should a Man give a 


loofe to his Fancy, and make a long detail of Particulars 


that coincide not with the main Action, his Work would 
then degenerate ffom a Fable into a Romance. 

But pleaſant and engaging. Theſe are the only Proofs 
we muſt uſe to gain our Point in this Strain of Writing. 
They are founded on ſome arch Criticiſm, with a Moral 
under it, which ſerves by way of Satire, or on a Piece of 
Gallantry over ſtrained, ſo as to make it ridiculous, 

It will not be required, I ſuppoſe, that every Fable wrote 
in the XIIth and XIIIch Centuries, has all the Conditions 


I have here laid down, but I dare affirm that not one of 
them, but in ſome Part of the Fable, may ſerve as 2 


Model. 

This Species of Poetry proves, that jn the earlieſt Times, 
even in the Ages of Ignorance, Men have written in Verſe, 
and that Poeſy has accompanied the greateſt Productions 
of Wit and Learning. 

We do not find in the Books of Fabulifts, that diffu- 
ſive wandering from the Subject, as in Books of Romance. 
Of ſuch Importance are theſe obſolete Fables, now extant 
in the Library of St. Germain, that upon ſtrict Enquiry, 
both [taly and Spain have borrowed from them. Italy, fax 
inſtance, ſo proud of Boccuce, who was born amongſt them, 
would lower its Creſt, were the Manuſcripts of old French 
Fables in the Collection of St. Germain to be publiſhed ; 
it would then appear whence he drew his Hints, and by 
a diſcreet Uſe made them his own. Can we doubt in the 
leaſt, but that Moliere's humorous Piece, Le Medecin mal- 
gre la;, was taken from. a Fable 1 the King's Library. 

NI. 
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M. de la Fontaine's Silence, with regard to the Spring from 
whence he drew his Inventions, is no Argument that he 
drew them not from the ſame Origin, We may be more 


free with Rabelais; we can eaſily trace him. In the Spa- 


wiſh Decameren there are above ten Novels, with an incre- 
dible number of Partieulars, ſo like the Fables in the Li- 
brary of St. Germain, that they muſt be taken from thence, 
Thus far for the Antiquity of the Miſcellany of Fables 


preſerved in the King Library. 


PaocteDincs of Foreign Literary Societies. 
Publick Meeting of the Academy at Rouen. 


HE Academy of Sciences, Belles Lettres, and Arts 

1 of Rouen, held its publick Aſſembly on Thurſday 
the 2d of Auguſt, at the Great Hall in the Town-Houſe, 
The Prizes were inſtantly diſtributed, founded by the 
Ladies de Marle and J. Cat, for Pupils of the Drawing- 
School, and left to the Judgment of the Academy; via. 
che firſt neareſt the Model, to Mr, James Nevay of Edin- 
burgh. 

The ſecond, to Mr, Stephen de la Vale Pouſſin, of 
Rouen, 

The third, to Mr. Michael Leyer of Rouen. 

The Prize of Deſigning, to Mad. Dor. Henrietta Ribard, 
of Rouen, 
The Prizes of Anatomy, founded by M. le Cat, for the 
Pupils of the Chirurgical School, of which he is Profeſſor, 


were won, 


The firſt, by Mr. James Philip Fremanger of Ey, neat + 


Bayeux. 

The ſecond, by M. Auguſtin de Lanney of Glanville, neat 
Beaumont in Auge. 

The third, by M. Louis i: of Rouen. 

The Academy had propoſed for the Prize Subject on 
Natural Philoſophy for this Year, A Hiſtery of the Mines 
F Normandy, &c. but as there were no Memoirs preſented 


on that Head; it was reſolved to propoſe 3 new Subject, 
i " VIZ. 


Nature of their Poiſon, and the proper Specifics ? | 
The Subject of the Prize of Poetry propoſed for the 
Years 1752 and 1753, was for the Eſtabliſhment of a 
Free School for Drawing in this City, 
The Academy propoſes again the ſame Subject, — 
the Authors will do their Endeavours to complete their 
Works, 


The Academy propoſes farther the alternative Prize of 


the Belles Lettres, for a Literary Diſſertation, the Subject of | 


which is: In what Kind of Poetry are the French ſuperior to 
the Ancients This Diſſertation, as well as the Memoir of 
Natural Philoſophy, is to take up about an Hour's Reading. 
Theſe three Prizes, founded by AH. le Duc de Luxembourg, 
Protector, conſiſt in each of a Gold Medal of three hundred 
Livres, and will be diſtributed in the Aſſembly of the 1ſt of 
Auguſt, 1754. The Authors are to ſend their Works cor+ 
rectly written, Carriage paid, with their Names and Devices, 
under a ſealed Cover, before the 11ſt of June; (vix.) the 
Memoirs of Natural Philoſophy to M. 1+ Cat, Secretary 
for the Sciences; and the Pieces of Poetry and Literature, 
to M. de Pregmagny, Secretary for the Belles Lettres, 

After the Declaration of the Prizes, M. de Pregmagny 
gave an Account of the Memoirs read to the Academy during 
the Courſe of this Year, and amongſt others, the Deſcrip- 
tion of a monſtrous Turtle, thrown by the Sea into the 
Port of Diappe. By M. des Grofilles, Aſſociate, 

An Account of two extraordinary Diſtempers, on Subject 
at leaſt ſixty Years old, who, on the opening of their Bodies, 
were found to have only the right Kidney, By Ad. de is 
Roche. 

Two Volumes of numerical Tables, of compoſite and 
incompoſite Numbers; a Work of great Importance. By 
M. de Mercaſtel, of the Oratory of Ronen, Aſſociate. 

Letters on the Experiments of M. Frankln, relating to 
Electricity; and a Memoir on a Sarcocele, or a Tumour of 
the Ovaries, with a Method of the extirpating that Tumour ; 
By M. Le Cat, 

A Deſcription of the Aurora Borealis, of the 13th of 
Oftober, 1752; An Obſervation on the Eclipſe of the 

Moon, 


| Fer NOVEMBER 1968069. 403 | 
wiz. What wenomeus Animals. are thore found in France; the 
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Moon, on the 17th of April and of ſeveral Occultations of 


the fixt Stars, by the Moon. 
A Calculation of the Tranſit of Mercury over the Sun's 


Diſk, on the 6th of May; a Theory of that Planet, and 


an exact Obſervation of its Paſſage, By M. Pingre. 

A Memoir on the Uſe and Virtues of Epſom Salts, and 
an Enquiry into the Virtues of the Plants growing about 
Rouen. By M. du Fay. 


A Memoir relating to the Diſtempers incident to Children. 


By MA. Le Danois, 
A Tranſlation of ſeveral Engliſß Works. By M. Yart. 
A Tranſlatian of ſeveral Odes in Verſe, By M. Fontaine, 


A Memoir on the Hiſtory of Normandy. By M. du Boul- 


ery Volume of the Lives of the Flemiſb N By 
M. Dechamps. 


A poetical and proſe Tranſlation of ſome ſele& Epigrams 


of Otuen, by M. ds Premagy. And Obſervations made by 
the Help of an excellent Microſcope, of the Sieur Cann, Op- 
tician, a Member of the Academy. 

An hiſtorical Memoir of Havre de Gs: with other Me- 
moirs of natural Hiſtory, By, M. Dubocage ds Bleville, Aſ- 
ſociate, 

A Memoir on the Life of Leonard Aretin. By a Alle 
Toujet, Aſſociate. 

Afterwards, M. Ie Cat read the Reſult of ths meteoro- 
logical Obſervations, which he had made in the Years 1752, 
and 1755, The greateſt Riſing of the Barometer at Rouen 
was twenty- eight Inches and an half, and the loweſt twenty- 
ſeven Inches a Line and a- Quarter. The great Cold of the 
28th of January ſunk the Thermometer but to fix Degrees 


below o. The greateſt Heat of the 5th of Fuly raiſed it 


but to twenty-nine Degrees. The moſt wet Days were the 
1ſt and the 14th of February: The drieſt was the 24th of 
Fuly. The great Quantity of Rain amounted to twenty-one 
Inches on the Territories of Rouen. The Declination of 
the magnetic Needle all the Year was weſterly, between ſe- 
venteen Degrees forty Minutes, and nineteen Degrees. 
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The laſt Article of theſe Obſervations was an Account 
of the Diſtempers which were predominant in each Seaſon ; 
each Article was accompanied with proper Remarks. 

On Occaſion of the Declination' of the magnetic Needle, 
M. Le Cat related and explained an Obſervation on an artifi- 
cial Load-· ſtone, which had loſt all its Virtue, but reco- 
vered"it again by being placed near a natural one, unarmed. 

Amongſt the Diftempers which have reigned this Year, 
M. & Cat has in a particular manner deſcribed one, which 
under the Appearances of a Peripneumony, conſiſted of 'a 
ſuppurated Inflammation of the Pericardium, which killed 
the Patients the fiſth or ſeventh Day by Oppreſſion, 
and was not to be eured but by Laxatives and Emeticks. 
M. le Cat had obſerved the foregoing Years, that the greateſt 


Part of malignant Fevers, begun with a kind of Eruptions, 


or inflammatory Puſtules, on the Stomach or Inteſtines, 
which not terminating either by Reſolution nor Suppura- 
tion, proved at laſt Mortal. He likewiſe cauſed theſe Erup- 
tions to be drawn from the Life, the better to diſtinguiſh 
the "different kinds of them. He remarked, and ex- 
plained the good Effects of Emetics at the beginning of 
thoſe: Diſorders,” and recommend laxative Emetics, and Li- 
monades, as very proper for the Patients to make uſe ear 
during the Courſe of theſe Diſtempers. | 

M. de Cat read afterwards a long Differtation on Cd pre- 
ſent State of the Sciences, and fine Arts, and on the Poſ- 
ſibility of bringing them to greater Perſeclion. In this Diſ- 
ſertation, he gave 2 ſacelii> Account of the Sciences and 
nne Arts in the famous Ages of Alexander, Auguſtus, Lewrs 
XIV. and: of out own. And obſerved, that notwithſtand- 
ing the great Progreſs which they made, they are yet for 
the moſt part ſuſceptible of greater Perfection; and that 
the Schools and Academies (which are now very numerous) 
are proper to inculcate in the Mind whatever is deficient, 
to preſerve thoſe Fhings which are acquired, and to — 
what may have been joſt. 

M. Abbe Turt read a Diſcourſe on Fables, ſhewed their 
Origin, explained their Nature, and laid down the moſt 
eſſential Rules to be obſerved in them: To which he added 


a Tranſlation of that famous Tale wrote by Dr. Parnell, 
L1 entitled, 
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entitled, 7 be Hermit, which M. de Voltaire has imitated in 
his Romance of Zadig, 

M. Maillet du Boallay read a Diſcourſe, entitled, An 1 
of the Hiſtory of Normandy. 

He firſt obſerved, that the moſt important ObjeRt of 
an Academy, always tended towards the particular Advan- 
tage of that Province in which it was eſtabliſhed ; and 
gave as a Proof of his Zeal, publick Leſions on Drawing, 
Anatomy, Natural Philofophy and Botany, eſtabliſhed by 
his Care, and performed by thoſe appointed under him in 
tue City of Rouen; adding, that he had yet a Deſign of 
geeater Conſequence, as well for its Profit, and curious Diſ- 
coveries ; that he ſoon intended to give the Province 2 Civil, 
Eccleſiaſtical, Literary and Natural Hiſtory of Normandy. 

M. du B. intimated, that if under the Name of a Hiſ- 
tory of Normandy, an imperfect Work appeared, it could 
be attributed to the Barrenneſs of the Subject, or the 
want of Perſons equal to the Taſk, Normandy having pro- 
duced a great Number, who had all the Talents requiſite 
for ſuch an Undertaking. 

To ſhew how neceſſary a Hiſtory of Ner mand) would 
be, M. du B. read a ſhort Abridgment he had made of all 
the Events relating thereto, from the Invaſion of the Nor: 
mans in 112, a Northern People, which the Romans called 
Juger mances, and whom they could not ſubdue. Thet 
People, who always knew how to preſerve their Liberty, after 
having made all Zurope tremble for almoſt a whole Century, 
at length forced our Kings to receive them as Vaſlals, 
and to give to their Leader a Princeh of the Blood, and 
one of the moſt beautiful Provinces of the Kingdom; then 
it was that they began to ſweeten their native Fierceneſs 
and ſoften their Manners, and to learn what were the Du- 
ties and Virtues requiſite in human Society; and at length 
attracted the Eſteem of thoſe People to whom, for a long 
time, they had been a Terror, In a ſhort time, however, 
they began to think that the Boundaries of their own Pro- 
vince was too narrow for their Ambition and Courage. 
William Duke of Normandy conquered England; he civi- 
lized the Engliſb, as Mallon had civilized the Normans, and 
as it were * the Founder of that ouriſhing Monar- 

chy, 
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chy, who, rivaling France, claims the Sovereignty of the 
Seas, and maintains one of the 0 the 
Powers of Europe. 

It was the Deſtiny of the Normans to be Founders and 
Conquerors of Kingdoms, continues M. du B. and then 
proceeds to relate the firſt Riſe and Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and the heroic Deeds of Norman 
Knights in Calabria, in Sicily, and at the famous Siege of 
Jeruſalem, | 

* Conquering like _ Hannibal, ſaid he, the moſt de- 

* lightful Countries in the World, they did not, like him, 
* ſuffer their Courage to be ſoftened amidſt Idleneſs and 
« Pleaſures ; they purſued their Glory till farther, by mak- 
ing their Names known, even to the fartheſt Limits of 
the Eaſt, immortalizing their Fame by their renowned 
Actions, which deſerve to be ſung by the Virgil of mo- 
dern tay: The Names of Bremont and of Tancred, - 
Norman Princes, will laſt, as long as that admirable Epic 
Poem that hath celebrated them, that is, while one of 
the greateſt Maſter-pieces of Epic Poetry ſhall find Ad- 
© mirers.” 
M. du B. afterwards enumerated the long and ruinous 
Wars, of all which Normandy was at once the Subject and 
Theatre, which for near three hundred Years had almoſt 
deſolated France, The reuniting this Province to the Crown 
under Philip- Augufus : Was a flattering and remarkable 
© Epoca for us, ſaid he, and did not a little contribute to 
© illuſtrate the Reign of that great Prince, who making 
© us all entirely Frenchmen, deſtined us to participate of 
the Happineſs and Glory of a Nation, which Poſterity 
* will equally Rank with the Greeks and Romans.” 

He then mentioned the Invaſion of the Engliþh, which 
brought the Kingdom almoſt to Deſtruction; and their total 
Expulſion under Charles VII. 

After this, M. du B, related the Events of the following 
Reigns, in which Normandy had always a large Share, and 


during which ſhe ſupplied France with diverſe able Miniſters, 


as well as many great Captains. He next gave an Ac- ' 
count of thoſe unhappy Times, when Fanaticiſm and Super- 
ſition obſcured all the Lights of Heaven; when the Fury 
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of civil Wars, of which Religion was made the Pretence, 
and Ambition the Cauſe, deluged France with the Blood of 
its own Inhabitants. Normandy had the Misfortune to be 
more engaged in inteſtine Diviſions than any other Province. 
M. du B. inſtanced in the Battles of Arques, Yury, and the 
famous Siege of Rouen by Henry IV. < Unhappy: Valour, 
« for oppoſing her own Happineſs, and but for which ſhe 
© has made Atonement by the moſt lively Teſtimonies of 
© Love, Reſpect, and Fidelity for her King.“ Henry, ſur- 
named the Great, thought himſelf not truly King of France, 
tll he had reduced Normandy, and made his  triumphal 
Entry into the City of Rowen, 

« Under the famous Reign of Louis le Grand, when France, 
© reſpected by all Eurete on Account of her Power, de- 
came the Rival of antient Greece and [taly, by her Im- 
* provement in Literature; what Province contributed more 
to her Glory than Normandy ? What a Multitude of great 
Men of all Kinds did not {he produce? Men of exquidite 
< Wiſdom, great Orators, fublime and elegant Poets, Hiſto- 
© rians of uncommon Merit, famous Artiits, and to ſum up 
© all, there were no valuable Characters but what were 
conſpicuous in our Countrymen, even to a high Degree. 
What a Subject of Emulation offers for our Imitation? 
What a Magazine of Treaſure for our Literary Hiſtory |! 
M. du B. afterwards enumerated the three other Branches 
of the Hiſtory, the literary, the eccleſiaſtical, and the 
natural ; ſhewed that they were both copious and worthy 
of Cultivation, and concluded by exhorting (in the Name 
of the Academy) all thoſe who had in their Poſſeſſion, or 
knew of, any valuable Memoirs, aſſuring them of the 
Gratitude of thoſe concerned, towards - any Perſons that 
would concur with them in a Thing of ſuch public Uti- 
lity. 


>: 


Publick Mee ing of the Academy of Dijon. 


The Academy held its public Meeting the 19th. of Au- 
git, when M. an honorary Academiſt, regd a Diſcourſe or 
litfrary Amuſement, cn a Specific againſt Sadneſs, and the 


| Vexations of Life. 


if 
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I the Body hath its Diſeaſes, the Mind has aiſo its Indiſ- 
poſitions which are ſtill more difficult to prevent. In cftect, 
no Regimen can prevent Vexation ; this human Exccutioner 
ſpreads in our Hearts that Poiſon and Bitterneſs, which 
often renders Life itſelf a Burthen. The Impollibility to 
prevent and the Difficulty to deſtroy this Indiſpoſition, ren- 
der it only ſuſceptible of a palliative Remedy, which conſiſts 
in weakening its, Force, For with Regard to Phyſic (tho 
a friendly Art) it can afford us very letle Relief. Hemer, 
that Friend to Sports and Mirth, takes Notice of a Plant, 
of which he boaſts the Eſſicacy; but even the very Seed of 
it is perhaps now entirely loſt; at leaſt it grows in none of 
our Gardens. A Poet of the Eaftern Francexia, Conradus 
Celtus, offers us as a Recompence for thzt Loſs, four Spe- 
cifics, which he terms, the Vehicles of Life, vis. Wies, 
Sleep, a Friend, and Philoſophy. By adopting this Sen- 
timent, we propoſe to ſhew, that by the moderate Uſe of 
good Wine, the Sweetneſs of Sleep, the Agreeableneſs of a 
ſincere and reciprocal Friendſhip, and the Maxims of Philc- 

ſophy, we may in ſome Meaſure alleviate the Cares of. Life. 
The Author agrees, that we can look on this Aſſertion only 
as a Piece of Humour; but adds he, without a little 
Amuſement, an Orator is often only an ingenious Ariſt in 
growing tireſome, This Diſcourſe was followed by chat af 
M. Lantin, againſt the Hirelings in Literature, who working 
tor the Academies, pay more Regard to Intereſt, than to the 
Reputation and Glory of having done well. 

After which M. 1 Abbe Richard read a Memorial on ths 
Manners of the Gault. 

The Actions of Individuals, their Manner of Living, . * 
their Inclinations, form the Character of a People; and one 
may judge of the Manners of a Nation, by obierving ſeveral 
People of various Characters aſſembled together. It is by 
this Method we have acquired ſome Knowledge of the 
Greeks and the Romans, and our modern Travellers have fo 
well de;cribed the Taſte and particular Genius of the People 
of the Indies and America, the greateſt Part of whom are 
ſo ſavage in reſpect to us, that at their fiſt Approach, they 
would fit us with Aſtoniſhinent. 


LI 3 But 
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But where ſhall we find Memoirs that give us as perfett 
an Idea of the Gauls, as we have of the Greths and Romans ? 
The ſame Authors that have written the Hiſtories of theſe 
famous Empires, will alſo inform us how to know our An- 
ceſtors. 

Dioarrus of Sicily, Pauſanias, Plutarch, Atheneus, Titus 
Livy, Cæſar, Tacitus, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Aulus Gellius, 
Clement of Alexandria, even the Philoſophers and Poets, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Fuvenal, and Martial, have inter- 
ſperſed through their Works an infinite Number of Particu- 
lars, which will give us a ſufficient Idea of the Manners of 
the Gauls : And this Plan the Author of the Memdir has 
purſued. 

He has advaneed nothing poſitively concerning the Origin 
of the Gauls, We can diſcover nothing, ſaith he, to give 
us any Certainty with regard to their firſt Eſtabliſhment in 
that Part of Europe which they inhabited. The moſt an- 
cient Authors mention them as a People well known, and 
living according to their own Laws, The Gault, by their 
various Emigrations to form new Eſtabliſhments, took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a great Part of Italy and Spain, penetrated even 
into Aſa, and peopled the neighbouring Iſles of Eurape; and 


hence became at laſt the Stock of many People, whe ſtill 


preſerve a near Afﬀnity to their Name, All theſe concurring 
— Circumſtances are ſtrong Suſpicions for the Antiquity of the 
Gauls. 

Some Authors, from the Etymology of their Name, en- 
deavour to fix their original Reſidence. They obſerve that 


the Word Wal in the Celtic Language fignifies a Foreſt z and 


therefore will have that to have been their firſt Dwelling- 
place. From Val was formed Walli, and according to the 
Reman Pronunciation, which makes uſe of a G, inſtead of 
a W, Gali, Gaulais, or the Inhabitants of Foreſts. 

But it is by 2 more important Examination of the Hearts 
and Minds of the Gault, their Manner of acting and think- 
ing, with regard to what related to the fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Society, and wherein the Repoſe and Glory of it 
conſiſts, that we muſt form an Idea of the Manners of the 


Gault. We ſhall therefore begin with the 2 of 


their Youth, 


What 
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What was the Nature of their Education? They all had 
the Intereſt of the State at Heart, looking on that as a 
thing eſſentially neceſſary to the Conſtitution. Neither the 
Egyptians nor Spartans excelled them in that Paiticular. It 
is true, the Gauls could not boaſt of learned Men, nor Ar- 
tiſts, but they. inſtructed them how they ſhould be reſpect - 
fully ufeful to one another, When they arrived at Years of 
Maturity, their Minds were inculcated with this important 
Principle, that it is impoſſible to find any particular Advan- 
tage, without augmenting the general Good, 

The Food of their Youth, their Exerciſes, their Sports, 
the Care taken of their Manners, the Exactneſs of their 
Maſters, and the Severity of their Diſcipline, did not a 
little concur in forming robuſt Citizens, and faithful Mem- 
bers of the Community. We ſhall emit ſpeaking of their 
Marriages, the Ceremonies obſerved therein, their matri- 
monial Conventions, the deſpotic Power which Huſbands had 
over their Wives and Children; of the Rank obſerved 
among the Societies of their Women, becauſe theſe Cuſtoms 
were not the ſame among all the Gauls, _ 

Some Authors repreſent the Manners of the Gauls under a 
very favourable Aſpect. Their Inclination diſpoſed to Gene- 
roſity, and a natural Propenſity for Humanity, were con- 
ſpicuous z they uſed Hoſpitality, without being intereſted in 
it, with a Zeal peculiar to themſclves, "They eſtabliſhed a 
Law in Favour of their Gueſts, which does Honour to Hu- 
manity itſelf. They ſpeak of their public Edifices, their 
Feſtivals, and the Houſhold Goods of the Gauls. Theſe Ac- 
counts form an agreeable Deſcription, full- of Variety, and 
inſtructive Leſſons to Mankind. 

The Author concluded his Memoir with diſplaying the 
national Endowments of the Mind obſerved by the Ganz. 
Some Authors have taxed them with Inconſtancy and Le- 
vity ; thoſe who have known them better, have diſcovered 
the true Cauſe of theſe pretended Defects, their Vivacity 
and natural Diſpoſition, their ſudden Reſolutions in deter- 
mining on any thing as they thought the Circumſtances of 
Time required. They have alſo been accuſed of à moſt un- 
ſupportable Curioſity towards Strangers, 

L14 Tkey 
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They had a great deal of Vanity, believing themſelves 


invincible, The Romans taught them the contrary, tho? 
it is true that of all their Conqueſts none coſt them ſo dear 
as this, and which the ſuperior Genius and Valour of Cæſer 
alone could have performed. 

They were often laughed at for their Credulity, inſcmuch 
that it paſſed for a Proverb at Rome; and the Greeks likewiſe 
looked on the Gauls as a People void of Wit or Under- 


ſtanding. And for why ? Becauſe they never deceived any 


body, and thought no Perſon was capable of that Vice : 
They did not place Diftruſt among the Virtues. Too much 


Credulity may perhaps be a Fault; but when it is a national 


one, which proceeds from a Simplicity of Manners, and an 
ingenuous Heart, *tis then that this ſuppoſed Fault becomes 
. to that Nation, and forces us to look on ſuch a 
People with the higheſt Veneration, as Guardians of Truth, 
who never imagined that Diſſimulation and Deceit would 
ever be admitted into the ordinary Commerce of Life, 

The Prize which was poſtponed laſt Year, by the Au- 
thors not having anſwered the Views of the Academy on the 
following Subject; Whether the Temperature of the Air of a 
Climate has not an Influence en the Strength of . the Inhabitants ? 
was judged to M. Gravier, Doctor of Phyſic at Paray in 
Charolois, who was Author of the Memoir Ne 2. which 
had for its Motto Mutat onnia eli temperies. : 


c 


Theſes f ropoſed. 

The Prize on Morality for the Year 1754, conſiſting of 
a Gold Medal of the Value of thirty Piſtoles, will be al- 
lotted to him who ſhall beft reſolve the following Problem, 
. Frem whence ſprings the Inequality amongſ? Men, and 

e ether it be authorized by the Laws of Nature? 
ir-may be written either in French or Latin, but the 
Re ading muſt not exceed three quarters of an Hour, The 
Memoirs when frank'd, are to be directed to M. Petit, Se- 
erctary to the Academy in the Old Market-/trcet, at Dijon, 
ho will take no more in after the Firſt of April. The ſame 
Method will be obſerved for the future with regard to Pac- 
quets directed to the Academy; where none will be received 


but what « come Poſt- paid. 
That 
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That Subject of the medicinal Theſis for the Year 1735. 
is the Method of acting with Regard to Water Baths, their 
Advantages and Inconveniencies, occaſioned_ by the A Tem- 
peraments, and particularly, in what kind of Diſtempers they 
may be uſeful. Theſe Pieces, which are not to exceed an 
Hour's reading, will be received under the ſame Conditions 
as the above, till the firſt of April 1755. 


Dub licł Meeting, | 

Of the Academy of Sctences, Belles Lettres, and fue Ante 
allt Beſaucen the 24th of Auguſt 1753. 

This, Aſſembly, which met in the Morning after divine 
Service, was preceeded by a grand Flouriſh of , Muck in 
the Church of the Carmelite Friars, with.. a Panegyrick on 
St. Lots, ſpoken by M. Abbe Robert, Curate of Liſle, was 

opened in the Evening in the Saloon of the Hotel belonging 
to M. „ Duc dr Tallard, by a Diſcourſe of M. Quinſanas, 
firſt Preſident of the * and Preſident of the Aca · 
demy ; the Diſtribution of the Prizes: affording him r 
ficient Matter, 

He afterwards expatiated on the numerous Collection of 
Works preſented to the Academy, and obſerved that the 
extraordinary Efforts uſed by the Authors of them to merit 
the firſt Rewards, were glorious for thoſe that were to re- 
ceive them, honourable for thoſe that had eſtabliſhed them, 
and flattering to thoſe that could diſcern them. 

The Diſcourſe of the firſt Preſident, met with a univerſal 
Applauſe, after which the Diſtribution of the Prizes fol- 
lowed, He declared, that the Academy had allotted. the. 
Prize of Eloquence- to the Diſcourſe No.. 16, whoſe Motto 
was Nec rude quid-profit video ingenium, Hor. Art Poet. and 
the Acceſſit to the Diſcourſe No. 41. which had for a Motto 
L. ge nec udium ſine divite vena, nec rude quid praſit video i in- 
genium. Hor. de Art. Poet. 

He alſo declared, that the hiſtorical Prize had been judged. 
to the Diſſertation No. 4, which had for its Motto, Terra 
antiqua potens armis atque ubere gleba, Virg. Eneid. lib. 3. 
The Prize of Arts to the Memoir No. 12, whoſe. Motto 
was Dedit incuits doctrina nature. And No, 13, whoſe 
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Motto was, Le Travail produit la Science, obtained the 


Acceſſit. 
M. Abbe Bergier, Curate ' of Flangebouche in N 


Comte, the Author of the Diſſertation Numb. 16, received 
from the Hands of M. the firſt Peſident the two golden Me- 
dals as allotted to him, and from the Public, ſuch Acclama- 


tions as were due to a double Triumph. The Prize of the 


Arts was committed to M. the Secretary, to be delivered to 
the Author of the beft Memoir, when he diſcovers him- 
ſelf. 

The Peruſal of the diverſe Works which had fixt the At- 
tention of the Academy, was not ſufficient to take up the 
Remainder of the Time of Sinting : So that it was finiſhed 


on a Lecture on the Subjects of the Prizes for the Year 


1754- The Academy propoſes for that of Eloquence ; 
The Danger of premature and exceſſrve Praiſe. This Diſcourſe 
to be a Lecture of about half an Hour. For that of Hiſtory, 


What were the principle Cities of the Province of the Sequa- 


nois whil/? they were under the Roman Empire, and their 
Situation? This Diſſertaion to be a Lecture of a about 
three Quarters of an Hour ; not including the Chapter of 
the Proofs, which muſt be added at the End of the Diſ- 
ſertation. 

The Authors are deſired not to 1 their Names to 
their Works, but a Mark or a Sentence with ſuch Motto 
as they ſhall think proper. They are to repeat the ſame 
in a Billet ſealed up, in which they are to write their Names 
and Directions. The Pieces of thoſe who ſhall make them- 
ſelves known, either by themſelves, or by their Friends, 
will not be admitted into the general Meeting. 

The third Prize eſtabliſhed by the City of Beſancon is 2 
Gold Medal of the Value of two hundred Livres, deſtined for 


the Perſon who ſhall diſcover the moſt effettual Method tf 


preſerving and even encreaſing the Action of Fire in Furnaces 
for making Salt, by a leſs Conſumption of Wood than is at 
preſent uſed in the Preparation of Salt, without diminiſhing the 
Product, or ſpoiling the Grain. 

The Authors may join the Plans and Profils of their In- 
ventior 9, 


Lok 
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The Authors are deſired to ſend their Works before the 

firſt of next May, to the Sieur Daclin, Printer to the Aca- 

demy at Beſancon, poſt-paid ; without which un 
they will not be received. 


Public Aſeubly 
Of the Academy of the Belles Lettres held at Montauban, on 
the 25 of Auguſt 1753. 


The Aſſembly of * Academy of Belles Lettres of Mon- 
tauban, was celebrated on Augu/? the 2 5th, being the Feſtival 
of St. Louis, with the uſual Solemnity. The Members be- 
longing to it attended at Maſs in the Morning, which was 
followed by an Exaudiat for the King, and a Panegyric on 
the Saint, which was ſpoken by M. VAbbe Courtade, Curate 
of Cours, in the Dioceſe of Cahors. 

After Dinner they adjonrned to the great Hall of the 
Hotel de Ville, where they were received agreea ble to the 
Ceremonial preſcribed by the King; and M. V Abbe Bellet, 
the Director of it, opened the Aſſembly with a Diſcourſe, in 
which he undertook to explain the Nature of Taſte, the 
Neceſſity of it, the Manner in which it is formed, and the 
immediate Cauſe of the ſhort Duration of its Reign amongſt 
all Kinds of People, He took Notice of the Inſufficiency 
of the Definitions which various Authors have given of it, 
adding that one might better ſucceed in defining it, if we 
did not limit ourſelves, by conſidering it rather as a Thing 
inherent in the Soul in general, than as attatched to any 
one of her Faculties in particular ; and that there was none 
to which it appeared to belong, at the Excluſion of the 
reſt ; ſo that they all contributed to its Exiſtence, 

He proved that good Taſte is only ſtill the ſame, and 
that it was as neceſſary for the Writer as the Reader; for 
him that compoſes,. as for him that is to be a Judge of it. 
To explain the Manner of which Taſte is formed, he ob- 
ſerved that Nature firſt drew the rough Draught, and that 
Art afterwards brought it to Perfection. It is from thence he 
endeayours to give ſome Account for national Taſtes, like- 
wiſe the different Taſtes obſervable in the both Sexes, and 
den kind of Taſte ſeems to be adapted to the Character of 

every 
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every Man of Letters in particular. In a Word, he inſers, 
that commonly ſpeaking, we are apt to look too far "for 
the immediate Cauſe of the Depravity of Taile, becauſe 
it reſides within ourſelves. One Generation does not tranf- 
mit its Taſte to another, as Men transfer an Inheritance. 
It is a Wealth which every one in particular is obliged to 
acquire, if We may be allowed the Expreſſon, at his ow 
Expence. We are all equally born ignorant; and Igno- 
rance is a kind of Difeaſe, for which there is no Poſhbility 
of finding a general Remedy. It then muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low: (ſays the Author) that in order to retain, and to fix 
2 good Taſte among Men by ſucceeding one another, they 
ſhould conſtantly walk in the Path of thoſe that had the 
good Fortune to chuſe the right. | 

M. YAbbe de Vethamont, grand Archdeacon of the 
Church of Montauban, and great Vicar of the Biſhoprick, 

read afterwards' a Tranſlation of Cicers's Oratien ſor the 
Poet Archias, Every one knows, that the Roman Orator 
there pleads the Cauſe of Learning, ' and that according to 
M. Patru's Remark,” he there diſplays in their Favour all 
the Myſteries of his Art. To give the Reader a Specimen 
of this Tranſlation, would require too long an Extrafl, 
let it therefore ſuffice to ſay, that it is faithful and exact 
without having any thing forced or uneaſy. i 

M. de Saint Hubert, an ancient Captain of Horſe, and 
Knight of the Order of St. Louis, full of Zeal for the 
Glory of the Academy, read a Diſcourſe on the Choice of 
Academiſts. If, ſays he, we regard any thing but Me- 
rit at the Election of a Fellow-member, we come ſhort in 
the Duty we owe the Body with whom we have the Ho- 
nour of being affociated ; we are wanting to the Public 2s 
well as to ourſelves ; and; it is rendering an ill Turn to the 
Ferſon we intended to favour; becauſe a Man who per- 
haps has enjoyed all his Life-time the Reputation of a Man 
of Senſe, loſes it by the firſt Proof which Literary Societies 
may expect from him.“ He likewiſe obſerved, that an Aca- 
demy is not a School, but rather a Tribunal, where Men 
are to declare their Sentiments on all Works relating to Lit- 
terature, Wc, 


The 
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The Aſſembly broke up with the Diſtribution of the "Prize 
of Eloquence, and propoſing the Subject for the uns 
the following Lear. 

T'ne Biſhop of Mentauban having allotted the Sum of 
two hundred and fifty Livres, as a Prize to him that, àc- 
cording to the Opinion of the Academy of Belles Lettres, of 
this City, mall make the beſt Diſcourſe on a Subject relat- 
ing to ſome moral Points drawn from good Books, the Aca- 
demy will diſtribute this Prize the 25th of next Auguſi, be- 
ing the Feſtival of St. Louis. 

The Subject propoſed for the Difcourſe for the Year 
1754 is, Whether it may be ſaid of the Academies, what the 
Scriptures record of wiſe Men, namel;, that their great Num- 
| ber is an Advantage to. Society: Multituda autem ſabientium 
ſanitas et orbis terrarum, Wiſd. 6, 26, 

The Academy deſires the Gratam to be careful in taking 
the right Senſe of the Subject given them, to avoid the Tone 
of a Declamator, not to vary from their Plan, and to fill 
up all their Parts with Juſtice and Exactneſs. 

The Diſcourſes are not to take up more than half an 
Hour's reading, and conclude with a ſhort Ejaculation: to 
- the Saviour of Mankind. | 

No Perfon will be admitted, without an 2 | 
ſigned by two Doctors of Deer 

"The Authors kre nat to put their Names to their Works, 
but only a Mark or Paragraph, with a Paſlage taken from 
the Scriptures or the Fathers, which is. to be entered mas 
Regiſter of the Secretary by the Academy. 

The Authors are to ſend their W. orks, before the End of 
May next, to M. de Bernoy, perpetual Secretary to the Aca- 
demy, at his Houſe in Montmurat-Street; or in his Abſence, 
to M. l'Abbe Bs in his Houſe, in Cour de Toulouſe- 
Street, 

The Prize will not be delivered to any Perſon, üben 
giving in his Name, and appearing either in Perſon, or by a 
Deputy to receive it and ſign the Diſcourſe. 

The Authors ate defired to direct three very legible Co- 
pies of their Works to M. le Secretary, and to get their 
Packets franked which they ſend by the Poſt, Without 
theſe 
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theſe two Conditions, their Works will not be admitted at 
the general Meeting, 

The Prize of the Year 1753 has been judged to the 


Author of a Diſcourſe, whoſe Motto is, Artes, ingenium, ſen- 


ſum, premit una libids; of which M. Fromogeot, Advocate 
to the Parliament of Dijon, and perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of the ſame City, is 
the Author, 


Ruge Literary NES. 


HE Academy of Toulouſe, famous by the Prizes 
which it has for a long time diſtributed for Elop 


quence, Poetry, and Arts, being willing likewiſe to con- 


tribute towards Progreſs of the Sciences and Belles-Lettres, 
by his Majeſty's Permiſſion, though fit to ſettle a Prize, to 
the Value of five hundred Livres, to be given every Year 


by the Royal Academy of Sciences, Inſcriptions and Belles- 


Lettres to him, who by the Judgment of the Company, 
ſhall beſt handle the Subject propoſed, 8 

The Subject to be alternately on the Mathematicks, Phy- 
ſick and Literature. . 

The Academy had propoſed as a Prize Subject for this 
Year 1752, to determine the Direction and moſt advan- 
tageous Poſition of a Dike, ſo as to reſiſt in the moſt effectual 
Manner, the Force of the Waters, with regard to the different 
Ways they are liable to be deſtroyed by it. 

Although amongſt the Number of Pieces which have 
been preſented, ſome contained Views and profitable Prin- 
ciples ; the Academy hath withheld the Prize, becauſe even 


thoſe Authors who beſt treated on the Subject, limiting 


themſelves only to Dykes which guard the Sea Shoar, or 
that of Rivers, neglected to ſpeak of thoſe deſtined for . 
of Waters, or to changing their Courſe. 

The great Utility of this Subject has engaged the Aca- 
demy to propoſe it again, as a Prize for the Year 1756, 
which will be double. 

The Academy is likewiſe determined to double the Prize 
of 1755, and propoſes anew for the Subject of this Prize, 

vix. 
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viz. The State of the Arts and Scienzes at Toulouſe, onde 

the Gothick Kings ; and what the Laws and Manners of that 

City were under the Government of their Princes? The nar- 

row Bounds which feveral Authors who wrote on this Sub- 

ject were allowed, makes it neceſſary to take Notice, that 
by Toulouſe, the Academy means not only the Space ſhut 
up incloſed by the Walls of this Ciry, but alſo the whole 

Extent of the Kingdom, of which this was the Capital. 

The Learned were informed the laſt Year, that the Aca- 
demy had propoſed again for a Subject of a double Prize 
for the Year 1754, the Theory of Hearing, by which it is 

expected of the Authors to give an exact Explanation of the 

Functions adapted to every Part of the Ear, with the Ad- 

vantages aceruing from its Form, and Manger of acting 

in the Reception of Sound, 

Authors who have already treated on theſe Subjects, may 

preſent them anew, after having firſt made what neceſſary 

+ Alterations they may think proper. 

The Learned are invited to diſplay their Talents on theſe 
Subjects, and even the aſſociated Strangers of the Academy. 
The other Academiſts are excluded from any Pretention to 
the Prize. | 

Thoſe who gc to be Candidates are deſired to write 

in French or Latin, and to keep by them a Copy of their 

Works, legibly written, eſpecially when any algebraic Cal- 

culations may happen therein. 

The Authors are to write at the End of their Works, a 
Sentence or Motto, but are not to put their Names to 
them. 

They may however join to it 2 hepa Billet ſealed, con- 
taining the ſame Sentence or Motto with their Name and 
Directions: The Academy expects they would take this 
Precaution when they direct their Writings to the Secretary. 
This Billet will not be opened, if the Piece has not the For- 
tune to win the Prize. The Authors are deſired to direct their 
Writings to M. I Abbe de Sapte, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy, or cauſe it to be delivered to him at Tozlouſe. In 
this laſt Caſe, he is to take his Receipt, on which ſhall be 
wrote the Sentence of the Work, with its Number, accord- 
ing to the Order in which it is to be received, 
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The Packets directed to the Secretary muſt be poſt- paid. 
© "The Works will not be received aſter the laſt Day of 
as, of the Years for the Prize of * they wel be 


compoſed, 
The Aſſembly will declare the Prize at thei public 


; Meeting on the 25th of Auguſt every Year. 40130 
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The Academy of the Sciences, « of Belles Lava — of Art: 

of Amiens, celebrated the Feaſt of St. Louis, on the 2 gth of 

Auguft ; ; the e was ſpoken by M. Daire, nes of 
pinai. 

The public Meeting had been held the I 3th. of the He 
Month, and honoured with the Preſence of M. le Duc de 
Chevlnes, Protector of the Academy, who on the 12th had 
made his public Entry into Amiens, as Governor General of 
Picaray. 

M. Diret, the Director, opened the Aſſembly with a Diſ- 
_ courſe, in which he proved how much the Study of Letters was 
conducive to form a Man for Commerce, | 

The other Works which filled up the remaining Time of 
the Sitting, were the Encomiums that M. Baron, perpe- 
tual Secretary of the Academy, made on M. Berſin de 
Villers, Maſter of the Requeſts, and - honorary Academilt ; 
and on M. Bernard, Advocate and Reſidentiary Academiſt, 
both deceaſed in the Courſe of the Year z Reflections on 
Imagination, by M. de Vuailly; an Ode upon Sincerity by 
M. le Picart; three Fables by M. de Riveri; and an Ode 
by M. PAbbe Clerge, on the Solemnity of the Entry of M. 
le Gouvernor General. 

M. Greſſet of the French Academy cloſed the Sitting with 
a Lecture; and proteſted againſt all the pretended Collections 
of bis Works, which have been hithetto publiſhed ; declaring 
that he was not in anywiſe privy to the ſame, neither in 
France, nor elſewhere : This is a Truth, that no Editor or 
Bookſeller can contradict ; thus M. Greſſet has no Hand in 
the Impoſition on the public by theſe frequent Editions al- 
ways loaden with Things he diſowns, and with Faults that 


he is ignorant of. He therefore ſhortly intends to remove 
thoſe 
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thoſe Obſtacles, which have hitherto hindered him from pub- 
liſhing an Edition, which he will own to be his, together 
with ſeveral qther Pieces which as yet have. never appeared 
to the World, 

The Academy having thought fit to reſerve. the Prizes of 
this Year, for Subjects of thoſe that are to. be diſtributed the 
25th of Auguſt 1754, propoſes the following Queſtions to be 

reſolyed: What are the different Qualities of Mols proper 
for the French Manufaftury ? Whether we could not do with- 
out foreign Wall ? And after what Manner both the Quality 
and Quantity of French Wool may be brought to Perfection? 

The Prize for this Diſſertation will be a Gold Medal 
of the Value of 600 Livres, given by M. le Duc de Chaulnes, 
ProteQor of the Academy, 

What is the Nature of the Turf of Picardy ? Whether it 
grows or decreaſes? And how to. retrench the Expences in 
drawing them from the Ground? The Prize of this Diſſer- 
tation will be a Gold Medal, Value 300 Livres, 1 by the 
Hotel de Ville of Amiens. | 

The Authors who have ſent their Diſſertations on Wool 
are free to ſend them again with any new Obſervations 3 
even the Academiſts themſelves adviſe them ſo to do: They 
may ſend their Works Poſt-paid, with their Names and 
Mottos ſealed up, before the firſt of Fune 1754, to M. Ba- 
ron, perpetual Secretary of the Academy at Amens,, —_ 

The grand Gallery of Verſailles, and the two adjoining 
Saloons painted by Charles le Brun, firſt Painter to Lewis 
XIV. were deſigned by John Baptiſt Maſſe, Painter and + 
Counſellor of the Academy Royal of Painting and Sculpture, 
and engraved under his Inſpection, by the beſt Maſters of 
the Age. 

All the Connoiſſeurs of Europe waited wich Impatience for 
the greateſt Piece of Engraving that ever was undertaken 
and executed in a Country, where Engraving has been cul- 
tivated and meets with the defired Succeſs z we take this 
Occaſion therefore to acquaint them, that this vaſt Enter- 
prize is at length finiſhed, and vey much ſupports the Ho- 
nour of the French School, 
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Foreign Dramatic His ToRx. 


y 1 Pipee, an Ttalian Interlude, not meeting with the 
Apptobation as was deſired, the Royal Academy of 


Muſick gave on Tueſday the 16th of laſt Month to the 
Band called the Artis of Duality, the Interlude called La 
Bohemienne, which had a good Run this Summer. £ 1 


The French Actors have loſt M. Poiſon, the ach of 
laſt August; tliiss Player, born in the Month of Hareh 


1696, and appeared on the Stage the firſt of March 1725, 


performed in different Characters with equal Applauſe ; but 


eſpecially he had a ſingular Talent of drawing to the Life 
ſuch Characters as are ſcarce to be met with in this Age; 
ſuch as the Gentleman- Cit, Pourceaugnac, Dom Japhet of 
Armenia, the ridiculous Marquis in the Coquettifh Mother, 
and Barnadille in the Wife Judge; and Party concerned, 

The Perfonages | in which he moſt ſhined, were the Jodelen 
i the Jodelet Maſter and Valet, and Fedelet Prince, and the 


Criſpirs, and in the Plays of the Univerſal Ligate, the amo- 
rous Foilies, the Criſpin Muſician, the witty Criſpin, and in 


the Criſpin Rival to his Maſter, He alſo performed in 4 


very hich Manner the Characters of forme ſubaltern Financiers, | 
amonęſi others that of Tu“rurrt; Inſomuch thut of all che 


French Actots he may be ſaid do eds the neareſt tw Nature 
ef any; he often would appear inimitably cunning, as in the 
Part of Lafieur in the Comedy of the Boater, He was 


little of Stature, and ill-proportioned, but at the fame Time 


he had fo comical. a Figure, as to taufe a univerſal Laughter 
whenever he made his Appearance, He ſurpaſſed his Father 
and Grandfather, who were likewife Players of great Merit, 


but they ſeldom excelled fo much in any Thing as they 
did in Their Criſpins. Poilſr died in the 'fifty«feventh- 
Year of his Age, after he had belonged to the Thentre about 
38 Years, ' Having done Juſtice to his Talente, we cannot 
help ſaying that he had two great Faults, the one was Tis 


Want of Memory, which is inſupportuble, eſpeeialty in 
comic 
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comic Scenes, which require à quick and ready Anſwer 
the other, was his being a Stammerer, which hinders the 
Spectators (eſpecially thoſe that are not uſed to his Voice) 
from underſtanding what he is going to ſay. 

It ſeems as if M. Preville would make Amends to the 
Public for the Loſs of Poiſſon. This Actor appeared on the 
eoth of September, in the Character of Criſpin in the Uni- 
uerſal Legate, and in that of the Valet in the Extravagant 
Fami. His other Parts have been the Marquiſe, in the 


Gameſter ; Criſpin in the Amprous Follies ; Menechme, in the 


Comedy of the Menechmes; the principal Part in that of 
Criſpin Daclor; Strabn, in Demacritus ; Sganareil; in the 
Dactor malgre lui; and the Valet; in the  Surprize of Loves 
He met with the greateſt Applauſe imaginable in the three 
Parts of Criſpin, in Menechme, Strabo, and Sganarelle; but 
was not quite ſo much extolled in that of the Marguis in 
the Gamęller, neither in the Falets of the Extrauagant- Fo 
on nor in the Surprize F Love. 

. Previll; is well made; makes a good Figure; _ 
8 8 a ſuperior Underſtanding, an exceeding good Me- 
mory, a good theatrical Air, a great Juſtneſs in his Action, 


which ſcems peculiar to himſelf ; he has perhaps more of Agility | 


than Vivacity. 

The fame Players, before their Departure for Fontaine. 
Beau, exhibited three Performances of P Amaſir, wrote b 
M. de In Granche Cbhancel, which had not been acted bef 
ſince 1740. This Tragedy took its Run whilſt it was new; 
but it bad the moſt compleat Succeſs of all in the Year 1734, 
The Parts of Amaſu, Sefefiris, Phanes, and of Menes, were 
at that Time repreſented by Meſſ. Sarra/in, Dufreſne, le 


Grand, and Dubreutl; and thoſe of Nicrati, and of A- 


nicia, by Madem. Duclos and Duſreſne: Theſe Parts are 
now ſupplied by Meſſ. Paulin, Grandval, le Grand, and Dus. 
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